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ANNESLEY, ALEXANDER {d. 1813), 
leaal and Dolitical writer, was ft London 
solicitor and member of the Inner Templi 
After many years' practice, by which he 
acquired a krce fortune, he retired to Hvde 
Hall, Hertforaehire, and died there on 6Dec. 
1813. Annesley was s man of many accom- 
pluhmenta, paid repeated visits to the con- 
tinent, and was an enthusiaatic sportsman. 
In jnliticB he followed Pitt, aii works, 
which evince wide historical reading, are ; 
1. 'Strictures on the true Cause of the present 
Klarminff Scarcity of Grain and Provisions, 
and a Flan for permanent Relief,' 1600. The 
pamphlet was dedicated to Pitt, and at- 
tempted to trace the caiLse of the high prices 
of the time to ' the rage for accumulating 
wealth ' which led the merchants to raise 
prices by arbitrarily restricting production. 
To meet the evil, Annesley proposed ' boun- 
ties on production rather than on importation, 
an excise on all grain, the estabtishment of 
public granaries and additional corn-mills.' 
He justly protested in behalf of the poor 
agamst tne methods employed in enclosing 
common lands, and advocated a system of 
peasant proprietorship by colonisine the com- 
mon lands with superannuated soldiers and 
sailfHTS, beginning as an experiment with the 
New Forest. 2. 'Obaervationsou the Danger 
of a Premature Peace,' 1800. 3. ' A Com- 

E odium of the Law of Marina Insurance, 
ittomry. Insurance on Lives, and of In- 
■URUice against Fire, in which the mode 
at calculating averages is defined and il- 
luatraled by example,' 1808. A brief his- 
tory of English commerce and navigation 
forms the introduction to the treatise, and 
Tery full references are given to the leading 
law eases bearing on the sulject. It is dedi- 
cated to John Julius AnKerstein. Testimony 
to the usefulness of tbe iMok at the present 

TOL. II. 



time is home W Mr. Cornelius Walfcrd in 

his ' Insurance Cjclopiedia ' (i. 96) published 
in 1871. Annesley contributed largely to 
Tomlin'a ' Law Dictionary,' and to the '&lin- 
hurgh Encyclopffidia.' 

[Qent. Mug. lix. 1270, Uii. 68, Iiiviii. *IB- 
2*, lixiiv, 04, where a memoir may U found ; 
Brit. MuH. Cat. ; Annesley's Works.] S. L. L. 

ANNESLEY, ARTHUR, first Eakl of 
AwoLBBBr (1614r-lfi86), was born at Dublin 
on 10 July 16U. Ilia father. Sir Francis An- 
nesley [q. v. ],better known as the LordMount- 
norris of Strafford's rule in Ireland, had held 
high office under James I and Charles I for 
fortyyears. His mother's name wa* Dorothy 
Phillips. In 1624 he was sent to England,, 
and in 1630 to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
where he took his degree in 1634 (Wood's 
Ath.Oron.iv.l81,aTidSai^!/FutureStateo/ 
EnffloTid, p. S). In the same year he joined 
Lincoln's Inn. Having made the grand tour, 
he returned to Ireland in 1640. It is statt^ 
(OotLiM'sfteroye; Biographia Britanrtica) 
that he was then elected for Radnor county, 
but that he at once lost his seat upon petition, 
and that Charles Price, Esq., was elected in 
his place. This is a mistake. No such vote 
occurs in the Commons' Journals. Moreover 
it appears {Pari. Hi»t. ii. 629) that Charles 
Price was the first member elected, but that 
he was disabled, and that Annesley succeeded 
him, though it is uncertain when; and his 
admirer. Sir W. Pett, says nothing about his 
being a member until 1647 {Happy Fiiturf 
State of England, p. 5). It is affirmed also 
that Annesley sat in the king's parliament at 
Oxford in 1643. Not only, however, does 
lame not occur in the list, but that of 
Charles Price does {Rirl. Hi»t. iii. 219). 
These mistakes have doubtless arisen from 
a careless misreading of the passage in 
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Wood's 'Athena' (h. 182, ed. Bliw), from 
which the former uoticeei have evidently been 
copied. Annealey'g first public employment 
wasiDl646. It seemed probahle that Ormond 
would succeed in establishing a cordial union 
with the Scotch forces under Monroe in 
Ulster. To defeat thia, Annesley (selected 
no doubt for bis koowledge of Inah afiaira) 
and two others were sent over with a com- 
mission under the great seal. Their duty 
was fulfilled ably and with entire success 
(Reid, HUtory of the Pretbyterian Church in 
Ireland, ii. 79, 100). In Februarv 1647 Ot- 
mond, who was with difficulty holding D ublin 
against the Irish, reluctantly applied to the 
parliament for help, and Annesley was placed 
at the head of a second commission to con- 
clude the matter (Cabte's Ormond, iii. 168, 
305). By the 19th all was settled, and 
Dublin handed over to the parliament. An- 
nesley appears to have identified himself with 
the parliameatary as opposed to the repub- 
lican party, and, according to Heath's ' Cnro- 
nicle (p. 420), was one of the members se- 
cluded in 1648. This appears confirmed bv 
his letter to Lenthall printed in ' England s 
tfenfiision' (note to p. 182 of vol. iv. of 
"Wooh'b AfJiata), His name, however, does 
not appear on the list in the parliamentary 
histoid taken from the well-known ' Vindi- 
cation.' In Richard Cromwell's parliament 
of 1658 he sat for the city of Dublin, and 
endeavoured, with some others of the se- 
cluded members, to gain admittance into 
the Rump parliament when restored by the 
officers in 1669 (IIeaih, p. 420). For the 
statement {Bioff. Brit.y ttat be was con- 
cerned in Booth's abortive rising there 
no authority; but he was certainly in me 
confidence of the royalist party, though a pro- 
fessed friend to the presbyterians (Reid, ii. 
336), for he held a blank commission from 
Charles H, with Orenville, Peyton, Mordaunt , 
and Legge, to treat, on the basis of a free 
paj^on, with any of his majesty's subjects who 
had borne arms against his father except the 
repcides (Collins'b l^rage). In February 
1660 he was chosen president of the council 
of state. In the Convention parliament he sat 
forCarmarthentown(Jfer/..ffM(. iv. 8). On 
1 May he reported from the council to par- 
liament an unopened letter from the king to 
Monk, and he was on the committee for pre- 
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house. On the same day he took part 
conference with the lords on ' the settlement 
of the government of these nations.' On 
1 June he was sworn of the privy coundl, and 
on 4 June was placed on the commission for 
reoderinic the oaths of supremacv and alle- 
giance (Cabtg'b Ormond, iv. 1). It was now 



that Annesley and men of his moderate and 
practical views played a useful part. To 
them it was chieny due that the lords were 
checked in their desires for reven^, and 
that the restoration was wellnigh bloodless. 
In the trials of the regicides and in the 
debates on the Act of Indemnity, Annesley 
was throughout on the side of lenity ; and 
he advised the carrying out of the king'a 
declaration in its integrity. It was larger 
owing t« him that Hacelrig's life was spved. 
At the same time he made himself use^ to 
the court by securing on 10 Aug. the pass- 
ing of a money bill before the act of grace, 
and again on 12 Sept. by helping succeea- 
fully to oppose the motion that the king 
should be requested to marry, and to marry 
a protestant. In November, probably in the 
court interest, he moved that the question 
of passing the king's declaration concerning 
ecclesiastical afioirs into a law should be 
referred to a committee of the whole house. 
At the abolition of the court of wards he 
strenuously but vainly resisted, on the 
ground of its injustice, the proposal made 
in the interests of the landed gentry to lay 
the burden on the excise. In the settlement 
of Ireland his sen-ices were often called for 
and liberally rewarded. In August 1660 he 
received his father's office of vice-treasuier 
and receiver^neral for Ireland, which he 
held until July 1667, when he eichanEed it 
with Sir G. Carteret for the treasurership of 
the navy (Oastb'b Ormond, iv, 340; Pbpis, 
26 June 1667), and on 6 Feb. 1660-1 he 
received a captaincy of horse. On 9 March 
' 1660-1 he was placed on the commiasion 
, for executing the king's declaration for the 
settlement of Ireland, and in June on the 
permanent committee of council for Irish 
affairs. By the death of liis father in No- 
vember 1660, he became Viscount Yalentia, 
and on 20 April 1661 be was made an 
English peer by the title of Lord Annesley 
of Newport-Pagnell in Bucks, and Elarl of 
Anglesey. On 21 July 1663, Anglesey ap- 
peared as the sole signer of a protest against 
the bill for the encouragement of trade on 
grounds which show how little such ques- 
tions were then understood, while id 1666, 
on the other hand, he strongly opposed the 
bill for prohibiting the importation of Irish 
cattle (pari. Hi»l. iv. 284; and Cabtb'i 
Ormond, iv. 2^4). In 1667 he was threat- 
ened with an examination of his accounts if 
he refused to assist in Buckingham's attack 
on Ormond ; and such an examination ac- 
tually took place in 1668, but no charge 
could be sustained. He was, however, t«m- 
porarilv suspended from his office of trea- 
surer to tlie navy (Carte, iv. 330, 340; 
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Peptb, 8 Dec 1667, and 29 and 31 Oct., and 
6, ll,and 14 Nov. 1668). During 1671 find 
1673 Anglesey wb« employed coutiauously 
npoD commissione &ppomt«d to inquire into ' 
the working of the acts of settlement ; and 
in 1671 he olao took the leading part in the 
conference between the housea regarding the 
lords' right to alter money hills, and wrote oa 
scute and learned comment thereupon. On 
22 April 1673 his services were rewarded with 
the office of lord privy seal, and in 1679 he 
was placed on the newly modelled privy 
council, which was framed at Temple a in- 
stance. Whenthepopishterrorbe^n,Aiigle- 
«ey showed independence of character; he is 
recorded as the only peer who dissented from 
the vote declaring the existence of an Irish 
plot ; and, accor<£ng to his own testimony, 
he interceded for Langhoroe, Plunket, and 
Strafibrd, though convinced of the guilt of the 
last {Sappy Afure State, p. 206; Sib W. 
PsTT, Memoir! of AngUtra, pp. 8, 9). This 
line of action brought upon him, on 20 Oct. 
1680, an accusation bj- Dangerfleld, and he 
was attacked by Sir WiUiam Jones, attorney- 
l^neral, in the House of Commons (Happy 
jFWw Slate, p. 267 ; DabssbpielI), Nar- 
ration). In 1081 Angleeea published ' A 
Letter fcom a Person of Honour in the 
Country,' containing his ' Animadveisiona ' 
upon some memoirs r^rding Irish affairs 
written by the Earl of Oastlehaven. There 
were in this letter passages which seemed to 
reflect on Charles I ; Ormond was called upon 
to answer it, and on 9 Aug. 1682 Anglesey 
'was dismissed from his lucrative post of 

C'vj seal. His loss of office was doubtless 
itened by another paper addressed to the 
king, entitled ' The Account of Arthur, Earl 
of Angleeea, to your most excellent Majesty, 
of the true State of vour Majesty's Govem- 
ment and Kingdom.''ThiEWB8dated 27 April 
]662, immediately after the dissolution of 
Charles's last parliament. The boldness of 
the tone of remonstrance, and the vehemence 
with which the attack on James was sup- 
ported at such a time, are remarkable. Upon 
fiis dismissal he retired to his seat of Blech- 
ingdon in Oxfordshire, and took no further 
part in public affairs, except by voting in a 
minoritv of two, in 168J>, against the reversal 
of Lord Strafford's attainder, for whose con- 
demnation he had voted, though pleading 
' afterwards for his pardon (Sib W. Pett, Me- 
«M(r(, p. 10). He died of quinsy on 26 April 
1686. 

Anglesej- was undoubtedly a most usefiil 
official during his unbroken service of twentv 
years (Pepts, paMtm), laborious, skil^, 
cautions, moderate, and apparently, on the 
whole, honest and independent in action, a 
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sound lawyer, with a high reputation for 
scholarship, research, and the use of a 
' smooth, sharp, and keen pen ' {Athena 
Oxon, ii. 784). But there is no reason 
whatever for regarding him as a great man. 
His care for his own interests was const-ant 
and Bucceasftil. Besides the profits of his 
various offices he secured large sums and 
grants from Ireland. Thus, in 1661, he had 
a grant of the forfeited estates of the regi- 
cides Ludlow and Jones, aa well as other 
spoil; on 10 March 1665-6 he received a 
pension of 600/. a year ; on 24 March in the 
following year 500;. ; on 10 Oct. 5,00W. out 
of forfeited lands, as well as many grants, 
both of lands and monev, under the acts of 
settlement, at various times. 

Anglesey is noted as perhaps the first peer 
who devoted time and money to the forma- 
tion of a ^reat libniry. iDie sale of this 
library at his death is remembered because 
ajnong the books was a copy of the ' £ikon 
Basililie,' which contained a memorandum, 
presumably by himself, though this is wannly 
disputed (Siog. BritanX to the efiect that 
the writer had been told both bv Charles II 
and James II that the ' Eikon Basilike ' bod 



In addition to the works mentioned, 
Angleaey wrote: 1. 'The History of the 
late Commotions and Troubles in Irelamd,' 
from the Rebellion of 1641 to the Restora- 
tion, the manuBcnpt of which was unfortu- 
nately lost. 8. ' Irue Account of the whole 
Proceedings betwixt his Orace the Duke of 
Ormond and the Earl of Anglesea.' S. ' The 
King's lUght of Indulgence in Spiritual Mat- 
ters asserted.' 4, ' Truth Unveiled.' 6. ' Re- 
flections on a Discourse concerning Transub- 
stantiation.' 

[Wood's AtheDEB (Bliss), iv. 18; BiograpMa 
Bntanaica; and other authoriti«e quoted above.] 
O. A. 

AJINEBLEY, FRANCIS, Bakoh Monnr- 
HOBBU and ViscomiT Valbktia ( 1 685-1 660) , 
descended from tlie ancient fiwily of An- 
nesley of Annesley, Nottinghamshire, was the 
Bon of Thomas Annesley, nigh constable of 
Newport, Buckinghamshire, and was baptised 
2 Jan. 1585-6. As early as 1606 he had left 
England to reside at Dublin, and he took 
advantage of the frequent distributions of 
Irish land made to En^ish colonists in the 
early part of the seventeenth centun to ac- 
nuire estates in various parts of Ireland. 
With Sir Arthur Chichester, who became 
lord deputy in 1604, he lived on terms of 
intimacy, and several small offices of state, 
with a penuon granted 6 Nov. 1607, « 
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bestowed on him in his youthful days. In 
the colonisation of Ulster, which began in 
1608, Anneslej' played a leading part, and 
Becured some of the spoils. In October 1609 
he wag charged with the conveyance of Sir 
Neil ODonnell and other Ulster rebels to 
England for trial. On 13 March 1611-12 
James Iwrote to the lord deputy confirming 
hia grant of the fort and land of Mountnorris 
to Anneeler 'in consideration of the good 
opinion be nas conceived of the said Francis 
from Sir Arthur's report of Mm.' On 36 May 
1612 Annesley wosgranted a reversion to the 
clerkship of tne ' Checque of the Armies and 
OarrisoHB,' to which he succeeded 9 Dec. 1626. 
In 1613 county Armagh returned Annesley 
to the Irish parliament, and he supported 
the protestants there in their quarrels with 
the catholics. On 16 July 1616 the king 
knighted him at Theobalds ; in 1618 ha be- 
came principal secretary of state for Ireland; 
on 6 Aug. 1620 received from the king an Irish 
baronetcy; and on 11 March 1820-1 received 
a reversionary grant to the viscounty of Va* 
lentia, which had recently been conferred on 
Sir Heni^ Power, a kinsman of Annesley, 
without direct heir. In 1622 Lord Falk- 
land became lord deputy of Ireland, and Sir 
Francis sympathised very little with his 
eSbrts to make the authority of bis office 
effective throughout Ireland. Dissensions 
between him and Falkland in the council 
chamber were constant, and in March 1626 
the lord deputy wrote to Conway, the Eng- 
lish secretary of state, that a minority of the 
councillors, ' amongst whom Sir Francis An- 
nesley is not least violent nor the least im- 
pertinent,' was thwarting him in eveiT direc- 
tion. But Annesley's friends at the English 
court contrived his promotion two months 
later to the important post of vice-treasurer 
and receiver-general of Ireland, which gave 
him full control of Irish finance (Rixeb's 
Fadera (Snd edition), xviii. 148), and in 1628 
Charles t raised him to the Irish peerage as 
Baron Mountnorris of Mountnorris. In Oc- 
tober of the same year an opportunity was 
driven Annesley, of which he readily took ad- 
vantage, to make Falkland's continuance in 
Ireland impossible. He was nominated on a 
conunittee of the Irish prii-y council appointed 
to investigate charRvs of injiistice preferred 
against Falkland by an Irish sept named 
Byrne, holding land in Wicblow. The com- 
mittee, relying on the testimony of corrupt 
witnesses, condemned Fulklands treatment 
of the Byrnes, and Falkland was necessarily 
recalled on 10 Aug. 1629. On 13 June 1632 
the additional office of ' treasurer at wars ' 
was conferred on Mountnorris. 
In 1633SirThomasWentworth,afterward8 



Earl of StrafEbrd, became lord deputy, and LonI 
Mountnorris soon discovered that he was de- 
termined to in^t on the rights of his office 
more emphatically than Falkland. Weat- 
worth disliked Mountnorris &om the first as 
a gay liver, and as having been long guilty, ac- 
corung to popular report, of corruption in 
the conduct of official duties. In May 1631 
Wentworth obtained an order &om the Eng- 
lish privy council forbidding his practice of 
taking percentages on the revenue to which 
he was not lawfully entitled ; this order 
Mountnorris revised to obey. Fresh charges 
of malversation were brought against him in 
1636, and, after threat«ning to resign office^ 
he announced that all intercourse betweeit 
the lord deputy and himself was at an end^ 
and that he should leave his case with the' 
king. Mountnorris's relatives took up the 
quarrel. A younger brother insulted Went- 
worth at a review, and another kinsman 
dropped a stool in Dublin castle on Went- 
worth's gouty foot. At a dinner (8 April 
1636^ at the house of the lord chancellor, one 
of his supporters, Mountnorris boasted of 
this last act as probably done in revenge of 
the lord deputys conduct towards himself j 
he referred to his brother as being unwilling 
to take ' such a revenge,' and was understood tO' 
imply that some ftirther insult to Wentworth 
was contemplated. Wentworth was now 
resolved to crush Mountnorris, and onitl July 
following obtained the consent of Charles I 
to inquire formally into the vice-treasurer's 
alleged malversation and to bring him before- 
a court-martial for the words spoken at the 
dinner in April. At the end of November 
a committee of the Irish privy council under- 
took the fiist duty, and on 12 Dec. Mount- 
norris was brought before a council of war 
at Dublin castle and charged, as an officer 
in the army, with having spsken words dis- 
respectflil to hia commander and likely to 
br^ mutiny,anoffenceIegallypuniBhableby 
death. Wentworth appeared as suitor for 
justice ; after he had stated his case, and 
counsel had been refiised Mountnorris, the 
court; briefly dehberated in Wentworth'a 
presence, and pronounced sentence of death. 
The lord deputy informed Slountnorris that 
he would appeal to the king against th» 
sentence, and added: 'I would rather lose 
my head than you should lose your head.*" 
In England the sentence was condemned on 
all hands: in letters to friends, Wentworth 
attempted to justify it in the cause of dis- 
cipline, and even at his trial he spoke of it 
as in no way reflecting upon himseK. The 
only real justification for Wentworth's con- 
duct, however, lies in the fact that he had 
obviously no desire to see the sentence exe- 
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euted ; ha felt it necessary, as he confessed 
two years Ister, to remove Mountooms from 
office, imd this wae the moet effective means 
he could take. II ume attempts t« extenuate 
fitrafford'a conduct, but Hallam condemns 
the vindictive hittemess ho here exhibited in 
strong terms ; and although Mr. S. R. Gardiner 
baa aho-wn that law was technically on Went- 
irorth'B aide, and his intention was merely 
to terrify ifountnonis, Hallam'e verdict 
eeems substantially just. Inthe reeultMount- 
norriB, after three days' imprisonment, waa 
promised his freedom if he would admit the 
juatice of the sentence, but this he refused to 
do. On the report of the privy council's 
comituttee of inquiry he waa stripped of all 
hia offices, but on 13 Feb. 1S3&4 a petition 
to Strafford trota Lady Mountnorris, which 
■was never anaweied, proves that he was still 
in prison. Lat«r in the year Lady Mount- 
noms petitioned the kinK to permit her 
husband to return to ^iglana, and the 
Keqnest waa granted. 

The rest of Mountnonis's life waa passed 



lalfofwife and children, a reconciliation 
Tnth himself, and his aid in iwaining the 
kino's &vour. But other o^ncies had al- 
leaay been set at work in his behalf. A 
committoe of the Long parliament bad begun 
at the close of 1640 to examine hia rela- 
tions with Strafford, and on 9 Sept. 1641 a 
vote of the commons declared hie sentence, 
imprisonment, and deprivations unjust and 
illegal. The declaration was sent up to the 
lords, who made several orden between 
October and December 1641 for the atteud- 
Knce before them of witnesses to enable them 
to judge the queations at issue; but their 
final decision is not recorded in their journals. 
In 1&42 Moontnorris succeeded to the vis- 
county of Valentia on Sir Henry Power's 
death. In 1943 the House of Commons 
granted him permisaion, after much delay, 
to go to Duncannon in Ireland. In 16^6 
lie was for some time in London, but he lived, 
whan not in Ireland, on an estate near his 
birth-place, at Newport Pagnell, Bucking- 
hamahire, which had been sold to him by 
Charles I in 1627. In 1648 parliament re- 
stored him to the office of cleric of tke signet 
in Ireland, and made him a grant of §001. 
Later he appears to have lived on friendly 
terms with Henry iSomwell, the lord deputy 
of Ireland during the protectorate, and to 
have secured the office of secretary of state 
at Dublin. In November 1656 he proposed 
to the £]nglish government that he ahould 
rengn these posts to his son Arthur {Rawl. 



MSS., A. 44, f. 120 ,- A. 5", f. 268). Henry 
Cromwell, writing to General Fleetwood 
(4 Feb. 1667-^), urges him to aid in carry- 
ing out this arrangement, and speaks in high 
terms of father and son (Tuvklob's State 
J^ptn, vi. 777). Lord Slountnorris died in 
1660. 

Lord Mount norris married Dorothy, 
daughter of Sir John Kiillipps, Bart., of 
Fict on Castle, Pembrokeshire, who died 3 Iday 
1624. Bv her he had three sons, of whom 
Arthur, toe eldest, became later Lord An- 
nesley and Earl of Anglesey [seeAxNESLET, 
Abthub]. 

20-3, lB2-ieS ; }ni^boU'B:^ro^usea of JamM I, 
vols. iiL and iv.; Hallam'a Histi^ry, ii. iib; 
Calendars of Irish State Papers, 1 60fl-2S ; Cla- 
rendon State Papeni, vol. i. pngsim ; Strafford's 
Lettsrs, i. 60S, et seq,; Lorda' JaanialB, vols. iv. 
ix.; Commons' Journals, vols. ii. iii. v. vi. ; Liber 
HibernitE, ii, ii, 99.] S. L. L. 

ANNESLEY, JAMES (1715-1760), 
claimant, was bom in 1715, and was the son 
of Lord Altbam, according to one account, 
by his wife Marv Sheffield, natural dau^ter 
of the Duke of Buckingham, or, according 
to another, by a woman called Juggy Landy, 
Lord Althom, grandson of Arthur, the first 
Earl of Angleaey, was a dissolute spend- 
thrift. He was married in 1706, quarrelled 
with his wife, was reconciled to her in 1713, 
and lived with her for some time at bis house 
at Dunmaine, co. Wexford. During their co- 
habitation the child was bom. In 1716 they 
were again separated; the child remained 
with the father, and waa said to have been 
treated for a time like a legitimate heir. 
About 1722 Lord Ahham fell under the in- 
fluence of a mistress, named Gregory, Lady 

suffered from paralysis, a 
lingered in London till her death in October 
1729. Meanwhile the mistress (it is sug- 
gested) alienated the father's affections W 
persuading him that the boy was not hig 
own son. The lad was left to himself, ram- 
bled to difierent places during two years pre- 
viously to his father's death (16 Nov. 1727), 
and Waa at one time protected by a butcher 
named Purcell. Lord Altham was succeeded 
by his brother Richard, afterwards Earl of 
Anglesey, in spite of the reports as to the 
existence of a legitimate son. In order tn 
make things pleasant, the uncle attempted 
to kidnap the nephew, and succeeded, about 
four months after the father's death, in having 
tiim sent to America aud sold for a common 
slave. The boy remained there till the term 
of hia slavery was out; at the end of 1740 
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he entered one of the Bhipa of Admiral Ver* 
noil's fleet as & sailor, told hie story to tjie 
officers, and was brought back hy Vernon 
to England, where he took measures to sup- 



t £js claim. Ha was actively supported 

a Mr. Mackercher, who appears as M 

in a chapter of 'Peregrine Hckle,' where 



Smollett introduces a long narrative (of 
questionable authenticitj) of the Annesley 
case and Mackercher's previous history. An 
action of ejectment was brought against 
the uncle, now Lord Anglesey, in poaaeBsion 
of the Irish estates. On 1 May 1742 Jamea 
Annesley went out shooting at Staines, 
with a gamekeeper ; they met a poacher 
netting the river, and a dispute followed, 
in which Annesley shot the man dead. He 
was tried for murder (16 July 1742), and 
Lord Anglesey, who had previously been 
thinking of a compromise, now thougnt that 
he could get rid of hia nephew, instructed 
an attorney to prosecute, and said that he 
did not care if it cost him 10,000/. to have 
his nephew hanged. It was, however, clearly 
provect that the shot was fired by accident, 
and James Annesley was acquitted. He 
went to Ireland in 1743 with Mackercher to 
carry on his action, in spite, as is said, of 
various attempts upon his life by the uncle. 
On 16 Snit. 1743 they went to some horse 
races at the Gurnigh, where they encountered 
Lord Anglesey and his party. A riot took 
place ; the party were violently assaulted by 
the earl's servants and friends ; Annesley 
escaped by the speed of his horse, though 
injured by a bad fall, and three of his friends 
were knocked down, beaten, and stunned. 
The trial for ejectment came on upon 11 Nov. 
1743, and lasted for the then unprecedented 
space of fifteen da vs. The question waa simply 
whether Lady Altham or Juggy Landy was 
the claimant's mother. The most contra- 
dictory evidence was given. Several wit- 
nesaee swore that the; had been in the house 
at the time of the birth, and said that Landy 
was the foster-mother; that a road was spe- 
cially made to her cottage after the event ; 
that the christening was celebrated by 
bonfirea; and that Lord Althem repeatedly 
acknowledged James as his legitimate son 
and treated him accordingly. On the other 
hand it was sworn, especially by Mary Heatb, 
who attended Lady Altham until her death, 
that the lady had never been pregnant at all. 
The weight of evidence seems to be against 
the legitimacy, aa the parents had strong 
reasons toT establishing the birth of a legiti- 
mate heir; though Lord Anglesey's unscru- 
pulous behaviour implies doubt as to the 
sufficiency of his cause. The verdict, how- 
ever, was given for the clumant. Hary 



Heath was prosecuted for peijiuy on S Feb. 
1744, but, after a repetition of much of the 
former evidence, was acquitted. On S Aug. 
1744 Lord Anglesey, with Francis Annesley 
and John Jans, was tried for the assault at 
the Curragh, and they were all convicted 
and fined. 

It seems that Annesley was unable to 
raise the fiinds necessary to prosecute bis 
case further. An ' Abstract of the Case of 
James Annesley,' published in 17^1, is an 
appeal to the public to help him. He died 
6 Jon. 1760, having been twice married, to a 
daughter of Mr. Cheater of St-aines (d. 1749), 
by whom he left a son {d. 1763) and two 
dau^ters, and, secondly, to a daughter of 
Sir Thomas I'Anson, by whom he had a son 
Id. 1784) and a daughter (d. 1765 J. A doubt- 
ful narrative of his life in America is given 
in the ' Gentleman's Magazine,' vol. xiii. 
The very curious trials are fully reported in 
the ' State Trials,' vols. xvi. and xvii. The 
story was turned to account by Scott in 
' Guy Mannering ' (see Gent, Mag. for July 
I840t, and it has been more directlyused by 
Charles Reade in the ' Wandering Heir.' 

[Howell's State Trials, vols. ivi. sod ivii.; 
AlHtractof Case of Jamfs Annesley, 1751 : G«nt. 
Mag. vols. xiii. and xiv.] L. S. 

ANNBSLET, RICHARD, Eibl op 
AiraLBSGT (1694-1761), was seventh Vis- 
count Valentia, seventh Baron Mountnorris, 
and fifth Boron Altham in the peerage of 
Ireland, and sixth Earl of Anglesey and 
Baron of Newport^Pagnell in the peerago 
of England, ana held for some time the post 
of ^vemor of Wexford, but was chiefly 
distinguished for the doubts which hung 
about nis title to the barony of Altham and 
the legitimacy of his children. He took his 
seat in the Irish House of Lords as Baron 
Altham in 1727, on the death of his brother, 
the fourth baron, second son of Richard, the 
third baron, sometime prebendary of West- 
minster, and dean of Exeter in 1680, and 
succeeded his cousin Arthur, the fifth Earl of 
Anglesey, as remainderman in de&ult of 
la^ul issue in 1737, when he took his seat 
in the Irish House of Lords aa Lord Viscount 
Valentia and Baron Mountnorris, and in the 
English House of Lords as Earl of Angle- 
sey and Baron of Newport>Pagnell. He was 
for a short time an ensign in the army, but 
quitted the service in 1715. In this year h« 
married a lady named Ann Prust or Prest, 
daughter of Captain John Prust or Prest, of 
Monckton, near Bideford, Devonshire, but be 






o have deserted her almost im; 



diately. She died in 1741 without i 
Between 1787 and 1740 he lived with a kdy 
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named Ann Simpson, whom he forced to 
i^Dit bu bonse in 1740 or 1741. From th&t 
time until his death he lived with one Juliana 
Dotmovau, whom he married in 176ti. In 
1741, Ann Simpson having taken proceedinss 
•gvnBtlum in the ecclesiastical court on the 
groonda of cmelty and adultery, with a view 
to obtaining permanent alimonj, he set up by 
m^ of defence that he waa lawfully marriaa 
to Ann Pmet at the time when he was 
alleged to have gone through the ceremony 
of maniagewith Ann Simpeon,ancl the lady 
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Kppe&rB tA have gained nothing by her suit. 
StManrrived the earl, dying in 1765, leaving 
tbrae d«n^t«ra, Dorothea, Caroline, and 



diiabeth, but no son. Juliana Donnovania 
Tarionaly reported as the daughter of a mer- 
chant in Wexford, and of an alehouse-keeper 
in Oanmolin. By tbia woman the earl had 
four children, Artnur, Bicharda, Juliana, and 
CUberine. In or about 1742 there appeared 
in EIngland one James AnnesleVi who repre- 
sented himself to be the legitimate son of 
Aitfanr, the late Baron Altham, an account of 
wboM claim ii given under Akm^lbi, Jambs. 
Junes Annealey failed to establish his claim, 
and the earl continued in tbe enjoyment of 
his eetatee and hia titles until hu death in 
1761. Upon that event two memorials were 
weseated to the Earl of Halifax, tbe lord- 
Qentanant of Ireland : one by Sir John An- 



j tbe Irish honours of Viscount Va- 
lentia and Baron Mountnorris. Both me- 
motiala were referred to tbe attorney-general 
and solidtoT^^neral for consideration, who 
in 1766 reported to the lords-iustices in 
hvouT of the claim of Arthur, who accord- 
ingly, on coming of age, took his seat in the 
Insb House of Lords. He was not, how- 
ever, so successful in tbe proceedings which 
he took to make good his claim to the Kng- 
Uah earldom. In 1766, being then of age, 
he presented a petition to tbe king, praying 
to be summoned to parliament as Earl of 
Anglesey and Baron of Newport-Fagnell. 
The petition was considered by tbe committee 
of privil^ce in 1770-1. It was opposed by 
Constantino Phippe, Lord Mulgrave, who 
claimed to be interested in tbe result by 
virtue of the will of James, Earl of Angle- 
■ey, tbe grandfather of the claimant. Mr. 
Wedderbum (afterwards Lord Longhbo- 
roo^ Earl of Rosslyn), who became sobcitor- 
general during tbe prioress of tbe inquiry, 
and Mr. Dunmng^ appeared for the claimant ; 
Mr. Serjeant Leigb and Mr. Mansfield for 
Lord Blulgiave. The issue came to depend 
eRtirely on whether a certain marriage cer- 
tificate bewiug date 1741, was genuine or 



not. The counteea swore that she had been 
secretly married to tbe late earl in 1741, and 
produced the certificate in evidence. On tbe 
other hand Lord Mulgrave'a witnesses swore 
that the certificate had been made out at tbe 
date of tbe marriage in 1752, and purposely 
antedated. Tbe witnesses to the alleged 
marriage being all dead, tbe caae for the 
claimant broke down, and the committee re- 

Krted that he had no right to the titles, 
nours, and dignities claimed bybim. The 
English peerage accordingly became eitinct. 
The earl Dy bis will had entailed his estates 
upon tbe issue of his son Arthur, whose 
right to the Irish titles was reinvestigated on 
the petition of John Annesley of Ballysai, 
Esq., but waa confirmed, and who in 1793 
was created Earl of Mountnorris. This title 
has, however, since become extinct, the 
present Viscount Valentia and Baron Mount- 
norris being the lineal descendant of the 
sixth son of the first viscount. The family 
derives its name from Annesley, in Notting- 
shire, where it is supposed to have been 
settled before the conouest. The Irish titles 
were derived ^m Sir Francis Annesley, who 
in 1619 was created baronet of Ireland, and 
subsequently (1621) Viscount Valentia by 
James I, and (1628) Baron Mountnorris by 
C!harles I. The arbitrary imprisonment of 
the first viscount by Straflbrd in 1636 for a 
mere personal afiront was made part of the 
fifth article of his impeachment. The second 
viscount was created Baron Annesley of 
Nevrport-Pagnell in Bucks and Earl of 
Anglesey in 1661. As to the title of Baron 
Altnam, see At.tihv ad fin. The present 
Marquis of Anglesey [see Paget] belongs to 
a dinerent fkmily. 

[Peerage Clums, i. ; Sep. from the ConmitUe 
for Privileges on the Anglesey Pesnga, ordered 
tobeprintadllMaylBlS; Howell's State Trials, 
XTii. 1094, 1124-S, 1139, 1I4S-9, l2iB, U43, 
I4C4; Lodge's Peerage of Ireland and Burke's 
Extinct Peerage, aub tit. 'Annesley;' Oent, 
Mag. liii. 93, 304, 306, 332; JouniaU of the 
House of Lords, (Ireland) iii. 1, 3SS, (EDglaod) 
xxr. 113; Caleitdar of Home Office Papers, 
17(10-06, aai9,203T.S130; 17Sfl-S9, 173; 1770- 
1772, SS9, 933, 1098, 1119. 113S, 124S.] 

J. M. R. 

AITNESLET, SAMUEL (1620F-1696), 
one of the most eminent of the later puritan 
nonconformists, was the son of John Anelev 
{tic) of Hareley, in Warwickshire ; this spell- 
ing of his father's name was accentuated by 
Anthony & Wood in order to support bis 
baseless representation that Samuel Annes- 
ley, by slightly altering his name, falsely 
sought relationship witn the first Earl of 
Anglesey. As a matter of foot, he was ac- 
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knowledged u the earl's fuU nephew, tuid 
when the CSountees of Anglesey was dying she 
asked to be buried in hia grave. Annesley was 
bom ' Kbout the yeu 1620 ' st Kellingworth, 
near Warwick. Deprived of his &ther in 
his fourth yea, the care of his education de- 
volved on tis mother, who was ' a very pru- 
dent and religious womsn.' In Michoemias 
term, 1635, he was admitted a Btudent in 
Queen's College, Oxford, and there he pro- 
ceeded successively B.A. and M.A. He 
seems to have been naturally slow and slug- 
gish while at the university, but to have 
' supplied this defect in nature by prodigious 
application.' He was from his j'outh ' in- 
clined to the ministry.* Like others he must 
have had a twofold ordination. First An- 
thony ii Wood informs us ' he took holy orders 
firom a bishop.' Secondly, Calamy adduces 
a certificate of preabj-terian ordination, dat«d 
18 Dec. 1644, and subscribed by seven pres- 
byterian ministers. The latter stated that 
he was appointed chaplain on ' a man of war 
called the Olobe.' It is possible, however, 
. that Anthony k Wood was misinformed, see- 
ing that in 1644 be wss just of age to re- 
ceive orders. In the Globe he was chap- 
liun to the Earl of Warwick, then admiral 
of the parliament's fleet. 

' In process of time his own bebaviour and 
the great interest he had with such as were 
then in power ' procured bim one of the 

? rises of the church, vii. ClifFe in Kent, 
[ere he succeeded Dr. Griffith Higges, who 
was ejected for his loyalty to the king 
and treason to the Commonwealth. CliSe 
was an important post ; for besides its in- 
come of nearly 400i. per annum 'a great juris- 
diction belonged to the incumbent, who held 
a court wherein all matters relating to wills, 
marriage contracts, &c., were decided.' The 
pariahioners were devoted to their ejected 
cle^yman, and were disposed to show their 
esteem by rude and rough misconduct to- 
wards his successor. Annesley told them 
' that if they conceived him to be biassed by 
the value of so considerable a living, they 
were exceedingly mistaken j that he came 
among them with an intent to do good to 
their souls, and that he was resolved tostay, 
how ill soever they used him, till he had fitted 
them for the reception of a better minister ; 
which whenever it happened, he would leave 
them, notwithstanding thegreat value of the 

On 26 July 1648 he preached the fast ser- 
mon before- the House of Commons, which 
Anthony & Wood vehemently attacks and 
supporters of the parliament highly praise. 

' About this time ' he waa ' honoured with 
the title of doctor of laws by the university 



of Oxford.' Nearly coutemporoneoualy he 
was again at sea with the £^1 of Warwick, 
' who waa employed in giving chase to that 
part of the English navy which went over to 
the then prince, afterwards King Charles IT.' 
The parishioners of Cliffe being not only 
reconciled hut greatly attached to Anueeley, 
he resigned the living that he might keep 
the promise he had made to them 'when 
they were in another disposition.' In 1657 
he was nominated directly by Cromwell 
' lecturer of St. Paul's,' and in 1668 was 
presented by Richard Cromwell to the 
vicarage of St. Giles, Cripplegate, London. 
This presentation becoming ' useless,' he, in 
1660, procured another ' ^m the trustees 
for the maintenance of ministers,' being also 
a commissioner for 'the approbation and 
admission of ministers of the Gospel after 
the presbyterian manner.' This second pre- 
sentation growing equally out of date with 
the first, he, on 28 Aug. 1660, procured a 
third presentation from Charles IL ■ But 
even this did not hold him long at St. Gilea, 
for in 1662 he chose to be one of the iUus- 
trious band of the ejected two thousand. 
His undoubted relative, the Earl of Angle- 
sey, did all he could to induce bim to con- 
form, but in rain. He preached semi-pri- 
vately wherever opportunity waa given him. 
His nonconformity ' created bim,' says Neal, 
'troubles, but no inward uneasiness.' His 
goods were distrained for, as the phrase ran, 
' keeping a conventicle.' That ' conventicle ' 
was the meeting-house in Little St. Helen's. 
He was spared to ' a good old am.' He died 
on 31 Dec. 16B6, and his funeral sermon 'Wta 
Tffeached by Dr.Daniel Williams, whileDaniel 
Defoe (who was a member of his congregation ) 
wrote a pathetic and melodious el^y on his 
death. 'He had the reputation,' concludes the 
' Biographis Britannica,' ' of being a warm, pa- 
thetic preacher, as well as a pious, prudent, 
and very charitohle divine, laying by the 
tenth part of his income, whatever it was, 
for the use of the poor.' The ' notorious ' 
John Dunton was his son-iurlaw (see his 
Ltfe and Errort). More memorable still, his 
daughter Ann, as wife of the Kev. Samuel 
Wesley, became the mother of the Wealeys. 
His writings consisted of sermons separately 

Sihlisbed, and in the various ' Homing 
xercises' and certain minor biographicu 
things. 

[Kippia's Biogr. Brit., wherv his will is 
printed; Culamy and Pulmer's S'oDConf. Mem. 
i. 124; Wood's Atbenie (Blin). It. 609, and 
Fasti, ii. lU, Oion. ; Walker's Sufferings, pt. ii. 
p. 38; Calamy'it Abridgment of Baiter, ili. 6T; 
Turner's Remarkable Proridenoee, eh. 1 43 ; Wil- 
son's History and Antiquities of Dissentiug 
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ANWET, PETER (1693-1769), deiatical 
■writer, is s&id to have been bom at Liver- 
pool in 1693. He was at one time a ftchool- 
nuwter, but about the yeara 1743 and 1744 
he publuhed some bitter sttaclis upon the 
apologetic writings of Bishop Sherlock and 
others, and in consequence lost hia employ- 
ment. He was one of the moet conspicuous 
membera of the Robin Hood Society, which 
took its name ftom the public house — the 
Itobiii Hood and little John in Butcher Row 
— where its debalea were held. Its theolo- 
gical discussions are ridiculed by Fielding 
in the ' Gorent Garden Journal ' (17G2). In 
1766, as appears 1^ a letter of Annet's 
(Gent Jfiw. liv. 250), he held a amaU poat 
ID some public office, and he says that some 
one of luB way of thinking had offered to 
make him steward to an estate in the coun- 
try. He is supposed to have been the 
author of ' A History of the Han after Qod's 
own Heart' (17fll) ; the preface says that 
Qeoi^ U had been compared to David by 
his pon^yrists, and the book is intended 
show ' how the memory of the British 



. is insulted by the compar 
This book seems to have suggested Voltaire's 
*8au.l,' which is described 1^ its author, with 
obvious mystification, as translated from the 
English of ' M. Huet,' member of the V.ng- 
lish parliament and nephew of the &mouB 
bishop of Avranches, ' qui, en 1 728, composa 
le petit livre tr6a curieux, " The Man after the 
Heart of God." Indign^ d'avoir entendu un 
pr6dicateur comparers David le mi QeorsesH, 
qui n'avait ni assassin^ personne, ni fait briller 
ses prisonniers franfais dans des fours k 
briquee, il fit une justice iclatante de ce roi- 
teletjuif.' The book haa also been attributed 
to a John Noorthook (^Notetand Queriei, Ist 
eeriea, zL 201). In 1761 Annet published 
nine numbers of a paper called the 'Free 
Enquirer,' attacking the Old Testament his- 
tory. He was tried for blasphemous libel in 
the Michaelmas term of 1763, the information 
stating that he had ridiculed the Holy Scrip- 
tures (in the ' Free Enquirer ') and tried to 
show ' that the prophet Moses was an im- 
po«tor,and that the sacred truths and miracles 
recordedandset forth in the Pentateuch were 
impositions and false inventions, and thereby 
to infuse and propagate irreligious and diabo- 
lical opinions in the minds of his majesty's 
subjects and to shake the foundations of the 
christian religion and of the civil and eccle- 
siastical government established in this king- 
dom ' (Staskig'b laa o/Libel, 1878, p. 596). 
He was convicted and sentenced to a month's 
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imprisonment in Newgate, to stand twice in 
the pillory, then to have a year's hard labour 
in Bridewell, and to find sureties for good 
behaviour during the rest of his life. He is 
described as ' withered with age ' and making 
no defence. Some ' liberal minds,' we are 
told, subscribed to relieve him in Newgate. 
Archbishop Seeker, it ia added, ' afterwards 
repented so hi '^or, according to his friends, 
showed 80 much christian charity — as to re- 
lieve Annet's wants till the day of his death. 
Goldsmith procured for him an offer of ten 
guineas for a child's grammar ; but the ofier 
was withdrawn upon Annet's passionatelv 
refusing to be anonymous. He kept a small 
school at Lambeth after his release, where 
one of his pupils was James Stephen (1758- 
1832^, afterwards master in Chancery (un- 

?uhIiBhed papers). Annet died on 18 Jan. 
769. 
Annet's writings are of some interest as 
forming a connecting link between the deism 
of the early part of the eighteenth century 
and the more aggressive andoutspoken deism 
of Paine and the revolutionary period. He 
is a coarse but forcible writer. ' A Collec- 
tion of the Tracts of a certain Free Enquirer 
noted by his suffering for his opinions' 
(n. d.) includes ' Judging for Ourselves, or 
Freethinking the great Duty of Religion, 
displayed in two lectures delii'ered at Haia- 
terers Ilall, by P. A., minister of the gcepel,' 
1739; 'The History and Character ot St. 
Paul examined' (ia answer to Lyttelton); 
' Supematurals examined ' (in answer to 
Oilbert West and Jackson) ; ' Social Bliss 
considered ' (sn argument in favour of liberty 
of divorce), 1749; 'The Resurrection of Jesus 
considered, in answer to [Sherlock's! the 
Tryal of the Witnesses, the third edition 
with great amendments, by a Moral Phi- 
losopher' (1744); 'The Resurrection re- 
conwdered' (1744); 'The Sequel of the 
Resurrection of Jesus considered ; ' ' The 
Resurrection Defenders stripped of all De- 
fence,' 1745. A volume of lectures of similar 
character, 'by the late Mr. Peter Annet, 
corrected and revised by him just before his 
death, with the head of the author curiously 
engraved by hia own direction,' has a por- 
trait of ' Peter Annet, fetat. 76, anno 1768.' 

Besides these works, Annet was author of 
o system of shorthand. Priestley learned it 
at school and entered into correapondence 
with the author. A copy of verses by Priest- 
ley ia prefixed to a second edition of the 

[Not EH and Quenen (Ist series], i. 40S, zi. 214 ; 
ib. (6th terirs), viii. 98, 360; European Mag. 
ziiT. 82 ; Qent. Mug. zxxii. aSO, zzziii. 26, 28, 
60, 86, 109, liv. 2S0; Robin Hood Society by 
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Pet«r Pounce (Richard Lewis), I7fi6i BenthunH 
AVorbi, X. 6fi ; Hawkins's JohosoD, 66S ; Butt's 
Ijfe of FriestU;, i. 19; Prieittey'a EW7 on 
Ooremment, sect, x.] L. S. 

AH8ELL, CHARLES, F.R5., F.S.A. 
(17&t-1881), known for some years before 
hie death as the father of the profeBsion of 
actuaries, was bom (probably m Egaex) iu 
1794, entered the Atlas Fire and Life As- 
surance Oimpany in 1808, and took a pro- 
minent position on the staff in 181Q. In 
1823 he was appointed actuary of the life 
branch of the company, and held the office 

J««,_ k_ IDA I ^ Z T-i _j e L_. 



but still remained the consulting actuary of 
the company. lie also filled a similar post 
in the Jiational Provident, the Friends' Pro- 
vident, and the Clergy Mutual Life Offices, 
and was, likewise, the actuary of the Cus- 
toms' Annuity and Benevolent Fund. 

He was on several occasions called upon 
to advise on varioiis schemes of national 
finance, notably on the government super- 
annuation scheme, which ultimately fell 
through. He gave evidence before the select 
parhamentary committee (1841-43) to con- 
eider the law of ^oint>«tock companies, and 
the select committee on assurance associa- 
tions (1853). 

His chief practice for many years was in 
connection with the actuarial problems in- 
volved in the workintf of friendly societies. 
He published a work upon that subject in 
1635, which attracted much attention at 
the time, and remained a useful handbook 
for many years afterwards. It was, indeed, 
almost a first effort to treat friendly so- 
cieties from a scientific standpoint. The 
work was published under the superinten- 
dence of the Societyforthe Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge. He gave evidence before the 
select parliamentary committee on irlendly 
societies in 1849, and before some of the 
later committees. Many years since he 
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instructed by the then Bishop of London 
(Dr. Blomfield) to make some calculations of 
this class, and he named as his feelOO guineas. 
' A hundred guineas, Mr. Ansell I 'Wby, 
there are many curates in my diocese wlio 
don't get more than that for a year's ser- 
rices.' ' That may be,' was the quiet re- 
joinder; ' but actuaries are bishops. The fee 

Mr. Ansell resided during the later years 
of his life at Brighton, but he was only a 
few years before liis death high sheriff of 
Merionethshire, where he had considerable 
landed property. He superintended the bonus 
investigation of the National Provident As- 
sociation when close upon eighty years of 
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His pereonal estate was proved for 
21,000;. 

[For forther and more technical details see 
Insurance Cyclopedia, vol. i.] C. W. 

AUBELL, GEORGE FREDERICK 
(1828-1880), scientific inventor, was bom at 
Carshalton on 4 March 1826, He was ap- 
prenticed for four years to a surgeon, and 
studied medicine with the intention of adopt- 
ing a medical life as his profession, but aban> 
doned it for chemistry. After undergoing a 
course of instruction at the Royal Gollege of 
Chemistry, ha became an assistant to Dr. 
A. W. Hoiinann at the Royal School of 
Minee. In 1854 he f^ve lectures in chemistry 
at the Panopticon in Leicester Square, Lon- 
don, hut that inetitution did not last long, 
and Mr. Ansell accepted from Mr. Thomaa 
Graham, in November 1866, a eituation in the 
Royal Mint. He remained in this office for 
more than ten years, when differences of 
opinion between him and its ,chie& led to 
the loss of his position. After his retire- 
ment and until his death, which took place 
on 21 Bee. 1880, he practised as an analyst. 
Mr. Ansell devoted much attention to the 
dangers arising from firedamp in collieries, 
and made a valuable series of experiments 
on the Bubiect in the Xnce Hall coilierynear 
Wigan. The ' firedamp indicator,' which he 
subseq^uently patentea, has been ad^ted 
with considerable success in many of^the 
coUieries on the continent. For the cyclo- 
pssdia of Mr. Charles Tomlinson he wrote a 
treatise on coining — one hundred copies of 
which were struck off for private circulation 
— and his work on the ' Royal Mint ' waa an 
amplification of this article. This volume 
first appeared in 1870, and was reissued in 
the next year ; its popularity was somewhat 
marred by the introduction of the narrative 
of his quarrels with his colleagues in the 
office, but it contained much information 
not to be found elsewhere. Several articles 
on the subjects in which he took most in- 
terest were contributed by him to the seventh 
edition of Ure's ' Dictionary of Arts,' &c. 

[Times. 2S Dec. 1880, p. 10 ; Atbennum, 1 Jan. 
1881, p. 24.] W. P. C. 

ANSELM, Saikt (1033-1109), areh- 
bishop of Canterbury, waa bom at or near 
Aosta about the year 1033, or two years be- 
fore the death of Cnut, king of England, 
and two years before William the Conqueror 
became (luke of Normandy. At the date 
of Anselm's birth Aosta was on the bor- 
ders of Lombardy and Burgundy, but was 
reckoned as belonging to tt^ Utter, which 
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Ittd Mued 
dom by the c 
■nd lud become port of the empire. There 
u some probability that Ennenberra, the 
mother of Anaelm, -wha a niece of Rudolph II I. 
She vu also related to Odo, count of Mau- 
rienne, who, by his maniase with Adelaide, 
marchioness of Susa, adoed the valley of 
Aoata to his domains, snd became progenitor 
of the rojal house of SaToy. Anselm's 
father also, Oviudulf, who was a Lombard by 
birth, but thoroughly naturatiBed at AoBta, 
aeems to hare been a hinaman to the Mar- 
cfaioiMBa Adelaide. A comparison of passages 
in sereral chrooiclen respecting the parentage 
of Anaelm suggests the conclusion that he had 
loyal blood in hia veins on his mother's side, 
but Dot on his fatber'a. At any rate both 
parents were wellborn, and held considerable 
property under the counts of Maurienne. It 
probably included the village of Gressan, about 
three nules south-west oi Aosta. '^'hether 
a tower at Gressan, called St. Anselm's tower, 
can have been a part of his parents' dwelline- 
place, is more than doubtful, but it is likely 
enough that they had a house here, and the 
solitary anecdote of Anselm'a early childhood 
faeara the impress of the scenery amidst wUch 
he must have lived. He imagined that heaven 
rested npon the mountains { he dreamed that 
one day ne climbed the mountain-side until 
. he reached the palace of the great King, and 
there having reported to Him the idleness of 
His handmaidens, whom he had passed, lazily 
reaping the com in the valley, he was re- 
freahed with bread of heavenly puritT and 
whiteness by the steward of the divine house- 
hold (Eu>MHH, Vita Aru. i. 2). 

It was from his mother that he £r8t learned, 
ae was natural, his religious ideas and love of 
boly things. She was a good and prudent 
housewife, as well as a devout woman. His 
&t her Qundulf was an impetuous man, liberal 
and generous to a fault. Aneelm seems to 
have been their only son, and he had an only 
Bister younger than himself, Kichera, or Ri- 
cheia,who married a man named Burgundius, 
by whom she became the mother of a son 
who bore his uncle's name. Anselm took 
great interest in tbe education of this nephew, 
and several letters are addressed to him (see 
esp. ^^ntt. iv. 31, 62). From an early age 
Anselm was studious, as well as clever and 
amiable. Ue made rapid progress in learning, 
and grew up loving and beloved. He pro- 
bably received hia earliest teaching in the 
school of the abbey of St. Leger, near Aosta ; 
but after a time he was entrusted to the care 
of a kinsman ae his private tutor^ who kept 
him sodoeely ctmfined to his studies that his 
health g«ve way. He became shy and me- 
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lancholy. His mother's good sense saved his 
reason, if not his life ; she brought him home 

and bade her servants let him do exactly what 
he liked, until he gradually recovered his 
health and spirits (Cod. 499, Queen of Swe- 
den's collection in Vatican library, cojuedby 
Mr. Rule, Zife, vol. i. appendix). 

Before he was fifteen he began to consider 
how he might beat shape his hfe according to 
Ood, and he became persuaded that there was 
nothing in the ways of men better than the 
life of monks. So he went to a certain abbot 
whom he knew, and be^ed that he might be 
made a moi^ ; hut the abbot refused on find- 
ing that the request was made without bis 
fiither's knowledge. The boy then prayed for 
an illness, hoping that it might induce his 
father to yield to his inclination. The sick- 
ness came ; he sent for tbe abbot and implored 
him, as one who was about to die, to make 
him a monk without delay. The abbot, how- 
ever, dreading the displeasure of Anselm's 
father, still refused ; and the lad recovered. 
A period of reaction followed; his longing 
for the religious life, and even his ardour for 
study, cooled ; he began to devote himself 
more to youthful sports, and after the death 
of his mother, being lilie a ship parted from 
its anchor, he drifted yet more completely 
into a worldly course of life (Eabker, Vita, 
i. 3, 4). Some passages in one of his ' Medi- 
tations ' (xvi.) would, if literally interpreted, 
imply that he fell into very senous sin ; but 
there is some doubt whether he is speaking 
in his own person, and, even if he is, the lan- 
guage may be no more than the self-reproaches, 
rhetorically e^ressed, of a highly sensitive 
conscience. I^r some reason not explained, 
hia father, Gundulf, conceived a great dislike 
to him, which Anselm's meekness and sub- 
mission seemed rather to inflame than soften. 
At last in despair, when he was about twenty- 
three years ofage.he resolved to quit his home 
and seek his fortune in some other laud. He 
set out northwards, accompanied by a single 
clerk. In crosaing MontCfenis, Anselm was 
much exhausted, their provisions were spent, 
and but for his companion moistening his lips 
with anow, and the timely discovery of a 
morsel of bread in the wallet, he must have 
perished on the road. Having spent three 
veara partly in Burgundy, partly in France, 
he made his way to Normandy, and took up 
his abode at Avranches about the year 1069. 
Here Lanfranc had kept a school ; but he had 
now become prior of the abbey of Le Bee. 
His fame as a scholar had made that house 
one of the moat renowned seats of learning 
in western Christendom, and to Bee, after a 
brief sojourn at Avranches, Aneelm also re- 
paired. When Anselm came to Bee, Lanfrano 
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had been prior for iieTeTal yean, and the house 
vms at the height of its reputation. Students 
flocked to it from all quarters, and the great 
menof NonuaudylavisliedgifUupoiiit. An- 
selm threw himself heartily into the work of 
the place. The severity of his studies and the 
auaterities of the monabtio rule were almost 
more than the delicate frame could bear ; hut 
he was persuaded that the moral discipline 
was good for his soul, and his desire to become 
a monk increased in strength. But if he be- 
came a monk, whither was he to go P If to 
Clugny, he thouf[ht his learning would be 
thrown away, owing to the eicessive strict- 
ness of the rule. Il he remained at Bee, he 
thought it would be so completely over- 
shadowed by that of Lanfranc as to be of 
little use. Meanwhile, by the death of his 
father, he became the heir of the family pro- 
perty. Three courses then presented them- 
selves for selection. Should he settle at Bee, 
or become a hermit, or return to his native I 
valley and administer his patrimony for the ; 
benent of the poor P He took counsel with ' 
Lanfranc. Lanjranc advised him to consult 
Maurilius, archbishop of Rouen, and accom- . 
pahied him on a viut to that prelate. Mau- 
rilius decided in favour of the monastic life, 
and BO in 1060 Anselm took the cowl and 
remuned at Bee. Three years afterwards 
Lanfranc was made abbot of the new house 
of St. Stephen at Caen, founded by Duke 
William. Anselm succeeded him at Bee in 
the office of prior. He held this post for 
fifteenvears,10e3-78. Then Ilerlwin, founder 
and abbot, died, and for fifteen years more 
Anselm governed the houseas abbot, 1078-93. 
It was ditring this period of thirty years 
that his powers developed themselves to the 
fiill. If Lanfranc was a man of great talent, 
Anselm was a man of loFty genius. Both 
morally and intellectually his character waa 
of a finer type. He had not only more t«nder- 
ire breadth of sympathy, and 
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), to penetrate 



f svmpatl 
It simplicity of purpose, but far pro- 
founder and more original powers of thought. 
Having' an absolute and unahakeable faith in 
Holy Scripture, he did not shrink from apply- 
ing to it the ftUl force of his reason, and 
therefore he was enabled, in the words of his 
biographer Eadmer ( Vita, i. 
and unravel some of the mc 
before his time, unsolved questions touching 
the nature of Qod and of our futh. The 
whole day between the hours of prayer was 
often consumed in giving advice orally or by 
letter to persons, many of them of high Tank, 
who consiilted him on questions of faith or 
conduct ; and the greater part of the night was 
spent either in correcting the books of the 
monastery (which up to that time Eadmer 



says were the most ill-written in the world), 
or in meditation and devotional exercises. 
He did not shrink even from the drudgery of 
instructing boys in the rudiments oigram- 
mar, although he owned C^ntt. i. 66) that 
he found this an irksome task. But the work 
in which he most delighted and excelled was 
that of moulding the minds and characters of 
young men. For this he was eminently fitted 
by his affectionate sweetness and sympathy 
which won their hearts, by his deep piety 
and powerful intellect, by his ocuteness in 
discerning character, and his practical wis- 
dom in suggesting rules for moral conduct. 
He compared the age of youth to wax fitly 
tempered for the seal. If the wax be too 
hard or too soft, it will not take a clear im- 
pression. Youth, being between the two, 
was an apt compound of softness and hard- 
ness, which could receive lasting impresMons 
and be turned to any shape. Similar good 
sense in the education of the young is mani- 
fested in liis advice to an abbot who com- 
plained of the difficulty of teaching the boys 
brought up in his monastery. They were in- 
corrigibly perverse, the abbot said, and al- 
though beaten continually day and night they 
only grew worse. ' Beat them, do you P ' said 
Anselm,' 'andpray what kind of creatureaare 
they when they are grown upF' ' Dull and 
brutal,' was the reply. ' You ore verily un- 
fortunate,' said Anselm, ' if you only succeed 
in turning men into beasts.' ' But what can 
we do then P ' rejoined the abbot ; ' we con- 
strain them in every possible way, but all to 
no purpose.' ' Constrain them, my lord ab- 
bot 1 if you planted a young shoot in your 
garden, and then confined it on all udes, so 
that it could not put forth its branches, 
would it not turn out a strange misshapen 
thing when at last you set it free, and all 
from your own fault P So these children 
have been planted inthe garden of the church 
to grow and bear fruit for God. But you 
cramp them so excessively with threats and 
punishments that they contract all manner 
of evil tempers, and doggedly resent all cor- 
rection.' After more plain speaking' of this 
kind the abbot, with a sigh, confessed that his 
method of education haa been all 'wrong, and 
promised to try and amend it (Eadmbk, Vila, 
1. 29-31). 

Anselm's own tact in dealing with the 
young was illustrated by his management of 
a youthful monk named Osbem. Osbem 
was clever, but headstrong, and set himself 
up as the leader of a small Action which 
resented the appointment of Anselm as prior. 
Anselm first softened him by forbearance 
and small indulgences. Having thus guned 
his affection, he gradually withdrew the in- 
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dulgencee, and subjected him at last to the mente of his opponents were sabmitted to 
fidl rigonr of monastic discipline, even to his judgment he speedily detected the flaws 
the ezt«nt of punishing him with Rtripea. in them, and tore them to pieces as if lie 
Osbem stood all these testa even in the face I had been wide awake and listening all the 
of taimta from his companions, and became j time (Eadmbb, Vita, i. S7). He was also 
exceedingly dear to the prior, who rejoiced i obliged occasionally to visit the property of 
over his steady growth in goodness. After { the house in various partji of Normandy and 
a while, however, he was stricken with a ■ Flanders. These journeys brought him into 
mortal illness. Anselm watched him by day j contact with persons of alt ranks and con- 
and night. As the end drew near, Anselm ditions, and many gave themselves and their 
charged him, if it wereposgibte,to revealhim- property to the monastery. For himself lie 
self to him after death. (.)Bbera promised and never would accept anything as his private 
passed away. When the body was placed in ; possession (Eadmeb, Vita, i. S3). 
the chorch and the brethren were chanting { He visited England soon after he became 
the psalms, Anselm retired to a comer of the abhot, not only to look after the Englisli 
bailding to weep and pray in secret, and at : poasessiona of his house, but also to see Lsn- 
length, overpowered by weariness and sorrow, ' franc, now primate. He was received with 
he fell asleep. In hie sleep he saw certain great respectatCanterbury,and,aftermaking 
forma of most rei-erend aspect, clad in the [ an address to the monks of Christ Church, 
whitest of garments, enter the room where was admitted as a member of the house. 
Osbern had died, and sit in a circle as if to Here b^^n his acquaintance with £admer, 
give judgment. Presently there entered Os- , one of the brotherhood, who became hiamost 
bem himself, pale and haggard. Anselm devoted fHend and bii^rapher. He has re- 
asked bitn how he fared, ' Thrice,' said he, corded the great impression which Anselm 
'did theold serpent riseiipagainstme, thrice made at Canterbury by the wonderful way 
did I fall backwardti, and thrice did the bear- he discourfied and by his private conversation- 
ward of the Lord deliver me.' Then Anselm His large-heartedness alao waa displayed on 
awoke and was comforted (Eadkbb, Vita, this occasion in hia decision of a case which 
i. lS-16), The memory of Osbem never the archbishop submitted to him. Lanfranc 
faded from his mind. Uuring a whole year . told Anselm that he doubted the claim of 
he offered a daily mass for Osbem's soul, and one of his predecessors. Archbishop vRUeah, 
in one of his letters to his friend Oundulf, to martyrdom, because, although he had been 
bishop of Rochester (Ep. i. 4), he writes : murdered by the Danes, he did not die in 
'Wherever Osbern is, his sou! is my soul; defenceof anyreligioustruth. Anselm, how- 
farewelU farewell! I pray, I pray, I pray, ever, maintained that since jElfeah died 
nmember me, and forget not the aoul of rather than wringaransom from bis tenants, 
Osbem my beloved, and if that seem too ; he had died for righteousness' sake, and that 
much for you, then forget me and remember he who died for righteousness would cer- 
him.' , tainlv have died for Christ himself who 

Notwithstanding hix powerful influence, j taught it. and therefore he was fully entitled 
Anselm shrank with extreme reluctance from ' to the honours of martyrdom (KASIIBit, Vita, 



the responaibility of ruling others. When he 
waa unanimously elected abbot of Bee on the 
death of Herlwin, he besought the brethren 
with the most passionate entreaties to spare 
him; and it was only in deference to their 
persistence and the authority of the arch- 



41^44). 

The almost femininetendemessofAnselm's 
nature appeared in his treatment of the lower 
animals, which he regarded with respect as 
the product of Ood's hand. And, as in the 
love of animals for their offspring he saw ai 



Ushop of Rouen that be yielded at last. ' emblem of the love of God for man, so in 
As abbot he gave up most of the secular I any cruelty to animals on the part of man 
bnsinemof the house to such of the brethren he saw a figure of the devil's malice and his 
as lie could trust, and devoted himself to hatred to all God's creatures. Thus, o 



study, meditation, and tiie instruction of seeingabird teased by a boy who had fastened 
others. If the monastery, however, was in- | a string to its leg and let it fly a little way 
volved in any lawsuit of importance, he took | in order to pull it back again, he made him 
care to be present in court, in order lo prevent ] release it, saying that was just the way in 
any chicanerv being practised by his own which the devil served his victims. So also 
party; but if the other side used craft and when a hare ranforshelter under the legs of 
Hoplustry, he heeded nut, and occupied his i his horse, and the hunters crowded round 
time iu discussing some pnssatte in the Scrip- with noisy delight at its capture, he burst 
tnrea or some ijuestion of ethics, or calmly into tears and forbade them to touch it, 
went to sleep. Yet if the cunning argu- | saying that it' was an apt image of the 
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deporting soul of man, Thiclt on going forth 
A^>m the bodif was b^t bj tha eril npiritg 
who had pursued it all through life. So he 
Buffered not the dogs or hunters to touch the 
hare (Eadh EB, Lib. de Similitudmibut S. Ant. 
189, 190). 

William the Conqueror received his death- 
wound in 1087. In the presence of Anaelm 
we are told that he who to most men eeemed 
harsh and terrible became so mild that by- 
stonden looked on with amazement (Eadh es, 
Vit, Aiu. i. 47), And when he lay dying in 
the abbey of St. Gervase at Rouen he sent 
for Anselm to hear the confession of his 
burdened conscience. Anselm came tram 
Beo. "William, however, put off seeing him ] 
for a few days, deeming that he Hhould get ! 
better. Meanwhile Anselm himself fell ill, I 
and before he had recovered the king died ! 
(Eadmbb, ^M*. W)B. 1, 17 C). Anseim,how-| 
ever, was present at the strange and terrible 
scenes amidst which the body of the Con- 
queror was laid in the minster of St. Stephen I 

Jjaofranc crowned William the Red kinr 
of England, and in the following year, 1069, 
he died. William the Red was, unlike his 
father, profligate and profane, without re- 
verence for goodness, or respect for law and 
justice. He found a minister worthy of him- 
self in Ralph Flambard, a lowborn Norman 
clerk, a coarse and unscrupulous man. One 
simple expedient for replenishing the royal 
treasury was to keep the great offices of the 
church vacant and confiscate their revenues. 

After the death of Lanfrane the see of 
Canterbury was kept vacant for more than 
three years, and ite lands were farmed to 
the highest bidders. The whole nation wms 
shodied by this shameless sooliation of the 
metropolitan see, and lonjfed to see the man 
appointed to it who, on his visits to England, 
had won the hearts of all men, and who was 
admitted to have no superior in Christen- | 
dom in pietv and learning. But the king j 
cared not. lleanwhile, in 1092 Hugh of j 
Avrandies, earl of Chester, invited Anselm ' 
to Eiwltoid, to assist him in the work of sub- 
stituting monks for canons in the minster 
of St. Werburgh at Chester. Anselm, bow- 
ever, having heard the rumour which marked 
him out for the primacy, and fearing that 
the motives of his visit might be miscon- 
strued, declined to come ; but at last he was 
compelled to yield to the a^nt entreaties 
of the earl, who said that he was mortallj 
ill, and that if Anselm did not come his 
soul's peace in the future world might be 
for ever disturbwl. The chapter of Bee also 
wished him to go, in order to get the royal 
exactions on their English propertylightened. 
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So he set sail from Boulogne, where he had 
been staying with the Countess Ida, and 

reached Canterbun' on 8 Sept., the eve 
of the Nativity of the Virgin ; but being 
hailed by monks and people as their future 
archbishop, he hurried away early the neit 
morning. On his road to Chester he visited 
the court, where he was received with great 
honour, even by the king himself. Anselm 
asked for a private interview, in which he 
rebuked the King for the evil things which 
men said were done by him. William seems 
to have turned the subject off with a laugh, 
saying he could not prevent idle rumours, 
and that the holy man ought not to believe 
them. So they parted, and Anselm went on 
to Chester. Here he found Earl Hugh re- 
stored to health, and after spending some 
months in settling the new constitution of 
St. Werburgh he desired to return to Nor- 
mandy; but the king would not give him 
leave to go. In the baseness of bis soul he 
may have thought that Anselm secretly de- 
sired the primacy, and that even he might 
be induced to pa^ some price for it. Mean- 
while the midwinter gemot, held at Glou- 
cester, had passed a resolution that the king 
should be asked to allow prayers to be offered 
in all churches that God would put it into 
his heart to appoint some worthy man to the 
long vacant see. The king assented, hut 
contemptuously remarked, ' Pray what ye 
willj no man's prayer shall shake my pur- 
pose.* Anselm was compelled to frame the 
prayer. After the gemot the king went to 
a royal seat at Alvestone, near Gloucester. 
Here one of his nobles spoke one day of the 
virtues of Anselm, how ne was a man who 
loved Qod only, and desired nothing belong- 
ing to this fleeting world. ' Not even the 
archbishopric F ' said William, with a sneer. 
' No, not even that,' replied the other, ' and 
many think with me.' The king, however, 
maintained that had Anselm the least 
chance of it he would rush to embrace it, 
but ' by the holy face of Lucca,' he added, 
'neither he nor anyone else shall be arch- 
bishop at present except myself.' Soon after 
this the King was taken very ill. He was 
moved to Gloucester ; thelay nobles, bishops, 
and other great men visited the sick and, as 
it was thought, dying man, and urged him to 
redress the wrongs which he had inflicted 
on the nation, and especially on the church. 
But the king's advisers felt the need of eome 
one at this critical moment who had peculiar 
skill in awakening the conscience and mini- 
stering to the diseases of the soul. There 
was no one comparable to Anselm, and he, 
unconscious of theking's illness, was sojourn- 
ing not far from Gloucester. HewBSfetched 
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with ftll speed. He heard and ftpprored of 
the ftdTice Klread; friven to the king ; the 
holy nun was hroiuht t« the bedside of the 
tojkI sinner ; he bode him moke a clean 
ConfeaMon of hin misdeeds, solemnlj promise 
amendment if he should recover, and 
promptly perform it. The kinfc confeaaed, 
and pledg«l his futh that if he recovered 
be would rule with justice and mercj. He 
took the bishops to be witnesses of hia 
tmnnise, and to record it before the altar. 
Further, a proclamation was issued under 
the rojal seal, promising all manner of re- 
forms, ecclesiastical and civil. But the great 
men of the realm urged on him the duty of 
proving his repentance hy doing immediate 

Cice to the long vacant see of Ganterbuiy. 
sick man signified his willingness. He 
wma asked to name the man whom he deemed 
worthy of such an office. He raised himself 
irith an effort on his arm in the bed, and, 
pointing to Anselm, said, 'I choose yonder 
holy man' (WiLI.. Malm. Gt»t. Pont. i. 48). 
A shout of joy rang through the chamber. 
When Anaelm heard it he trembled and 
turned pale, and when the Inshons tried to 
dra£ him to the kins to receive tne pastoral 
Htaff at hia hands he resisted with alt hia 
force. The bishops took him aside and 
remonstrated with him. Anaelm pleaded 
that he was an old mui, unused to worldly 
a&iie, and unfitted for the duties of so 
burdensome an office. Moreover, he was the 
enbject of another realm, and he owed alte- 
Itiance not only to the Duke of Normandy 
bnt to the archbishop of Bouen, and to the 
chapter of his own abbey. These pleas, how- 
ever, were all made light of, and be was 
again taken to the bedside of William, who 
besought him bj lus friendship for his father 
and mother to yield to the general wish. 
Anselm wasinflezible. At the king's bidding 
they fell down at his feet, but Anselm pro- 
strated himself also, and could not be per- 
suaded. Then they lost patience ; they 
partly pushed and partly pulled him ia the 
king's bedside. The kii^ presented the pas- 
toral staff; they held out Anselm's hanu to 
take it, but he kept his hand tightly clenched ; 
they tried to force it open till he cried aloud 
with pain. At length they succeeded in un- 
closing his forefinger, and thrust the staff 
in between that and the other clenched 
fingera. Anselm was borne rather than led 
into the neighbouring church, still protest- 
ing and exclaiming, 'It is nought that ye 
do.' ' It would have been difficult,* he says, 
in a letter to the monks at Bee, 'for a 
looker-tm to say whether a sane man was 
being dragged by a crowd of madmen, or 
whether sane men were drag^ug a madman 
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al(mg' {^. iii. 1). After some ceremony^ in 
the churcn, Anselm went back to the lung 
and renewed his protest in the shape of a 
prophecv. ' I tell thee, my lord king, that 
thou wilt not die of this sickness ; therefore 
thou mayest undo what thou hast done in 
my case, for I have not consented, nor do I 
now consent, to its being ratified.' Then, 
turning to the bishops, he told them they 
did not know what they were doing ; they 
were yoking on untamed buU with a weak 
old sheep \o the plough of the church, which 
ought to be drawn by two strong oxen. Ho 
then burst into teara, and, faint with fatigue 
and distress, retired to his lodging. (ButMBB, 
Vit. Ant. u. 1, 2 ; HUt. Nov. i. 18, 19). AU 
this took place on the first day of Lent, 
6 March 1093. The king gave orders that 
Anselm should be inducted without delay 
into the temporal possessions of the see, and 
that meanwhile he should reside on some 
of the archiepiscopal manors under the care 
of his friend Oundulf, bishop of Rochester. 
The consent of Robert, duke of Normandy, 
and of the archbishop of Rouen to the ap- 

Kintment of Anselm was easily obtained, 
t the monks of Bee were very reluctant to 
part with their beloved abbot, and it was 
after a long debate and by a very narrow 
majority that thev acquiesced in the appoint- 
ment (,^ut. iii. 3, 6). 

Meanwhile the Red King recovered, and 
repented of his repentance. His last state 
was worse than the first, and the ill which he 
had done before seemed good in comparison 
with the evil which he did now. And when 
Bishop Ouudulf remonstrated with him he 
swore by his favourite oath, the holy face of 
Lucca, that he would never requite good for 
the ill which God had done to him (Kadhbb, 
Hut. Nov. i. 19 B). He did not, however, 
revoke the appointment of Anselm. 

In the course of the summer of 1093 
William, returning from a conference at 
Dover with the count of Flanders, met An- 
selm at Kocheeler. Anselm then told him 
that he was still hesitating whether be 
would accept the archbishopric, bnt if he 
did it must be on three conditions : (1) that 
all the lands belonging to the see in the time 
of Lanfranc should be restored without any 
lawsuit or dispute, (2) that tlte king should 
see justice done in respect of lands upon 
which the see had a long-standing claim, 
(S) that in matters pertaining to God the 
king should take him for his counsellor and 
spiritual father, as he on his part would 
acknowledge the king as liis earthly lord. 
Lastly he warned the king that of the two 
rival claimants to the papacy, Clement and 
Urban, he himself, in common with the 
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-whole NomuBi cliurcb, had acknowledged This, however, was not to be. The whole 
Urban, and to this choice he must adhere, nation was enraged bj the king's relapse 
The king took counsel with Count. Uobert of into evil courses, and was determined to 
Meulan and William of St. Calais, bishop of force him, if possible, to a renewal of the 
Dnrham, a prelate who had a few years promises which he had made during his 
before been panished for appealinjic to the sickness at Qloucester. A special gemot 
pope against a judgment of the king and was held for this purpose at Winchester, 
witan on a purely temporal charge, but who I in which the king solemnly renewed his 
appears throughout tlie transaction with { pledges. Anselm was now persuaded to 
Anselm one of the most lealous supporters accept the archbishopric, and did homage 
of the royal supremacy (Fbmevam, Will, i according' to custom. The royal writ was 
Bufiu, i. ch. 2). The king asked Anselm to | issued, announcing that the king had be- 
repeat his statement in the hearing of these , stowed the archbishopric on Anselm witli 
counsellors, and after conferring with them all the rights, powers, and posseesionn whicli 
he reptied that he would restore all the lands belonged to the see, and with all liberties 
which had belonged to the Bee in the time of | orer all his men, and over as many tbegiis 
Lanfranc, but upon the other points he : as King Edward had granted to the churclt 
should reserve his judgment. (EiiJML. Hi«t, Nov. i. 372; Fcfdera, i. h). 

A few days afterwards he summoned -, These last words seem to imply that the 
Anselm to Windsor, and begged him to ac- point disputed at Windsor was conceded in 
cept the primacy to which he waa called by I Anselm's favour. On & Sept. 1093, Anseim 
the choice of the whole realm (Eashbk, | was enthroned at Canterbury amidst a re- 
Siit, Xoe. i. 371). It is remarkable that joicing multitude. But the solemnity and 
neither at this point of the story nor anv festivity of the ei'ent was disturbed by one 
other is there a distinct record of any formal whose appearance was a sinister omen of 
election, either by the monks at Canterbury troubles to come. To the indignation of alt, 
or by the witan. Expressions to that effect the insolent HalphFlambard took this strange 
seem to be used in a vague and rhetorical opportunity of serving a writ in the king's 
sense, and to signify no more than the gene- name for a suit against the primate. The 
ral desire that tlie archbishopric might be , olnect of the writ is not stated; we are onlv 
conferred on Anselm, and the unanimous | told that it concerned a matter with whicu 
approval of the appointment. We must . the king's court had properly nothing to do 
eitJiersupposethat, the generalwishin favour (Eadm. Ritt. Nov. i. 372). 
of Anselm being notorious, a formal election On 4 Dec. Anselm was consecrated by 

la deemed unnecessary, or that, if it did Thomas of Bayeux archbishop of Voi' 



take place, it was for the same reason deemed assisted by all the bishops of tlie southern 
needless by the chroniclers to make any . province except Wulfstan of Worcester, 
formal record of it. "With the request that Herbert of Thetford, and Oabem of Exeter. 
Anselm would accept the primacy, the king 1 According to the old ritual, the book of the 
coupled a request which started a'freshdiffi- . Gospels, opened at random, was laid on the 
culty. Certain lands held of the archiepi- shoulders of the newly consecrated prelate, 
BcopalseebyEnglislimenontenureofknight's I and the passage at which it opened was 
service brfore the Norman conijiiest had , taken as a sort of omen of his episcopate, 
lapsed to the lord for lack of heirs during | The passage which now presented itaelf was, 
the incumbency of Lanfranc. They had. in : ' He bade many, and sent his servant at 
fact, become demesne lands of the see, but ; supper-time tosay to them that were bidden, 
during the vacancy the king had turned i Come, for all thmgs are now ready. And 
them into military fiefs, and he now arbi- they all with one consent began to makf 
trarily summoned Anselm into the kind's i excuse.' 

court in order that this arrangement might | The Christmas gemot of 1093 was held HI 
be made permanent. But Anselm refused ; , Gloucester. Anselm attended, and was 
it would involve, he thought, a wrong to warmly welcomed, not only by the nobility 
the church which the kinr, as advocate, had of the realm, but by the king himself. Xt 
no right to inflict, and which he himself, as this gemot a hostile message from Robert, 
trustee, had no right to permit. To accept duke of Xormandy, was considered, and war 
the archbishopric on such terms would be was decreed. As usual the great need wa$ 
very like a simoniacal transaction. Tlie king money. The chief men offered their con- 
was so much irritated by his refusal that tributions,andAuselm offered 600 pounds of 
Anselm bc^n to hope he might, after all, ; silver. The king accepted the gift gra- 
esca]>e the burden of the office he so much ciously, but some malignant persons repre- 
dreaded {^. iii. '2i). sented tliat he ought to have received a 
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mnclt larger aum, 2,000/. or I,000f. at least. 
So a meMage vaa eeat later to Anselm that 
his ofier was rejected. Anselm sought an 
•ucUence with t£e kin^, and entn>at«d him 
to take the contribution, whicli, although 
his firet, would not be tiia last. A freK gilt, 
however small, was far more vaiuabtt: than 
a much larger one forciblv exacted. The 
king felt tbat this remark was intended 
■s a reproof of hia extortionate methods of 
raising- money, and he angrilj' replied, ' Keep 
vour scolding and your money to yoiirseli. 

1 have enough of my own. Begone,' 
AnMlm departed, thankful, after all, that 
the gift had been refused, for no man could 
now insinuate that hie ^^ was a precon- 
certed price for the archbiahopria He was . 
urged to offer double the sum, but stead- 
fastly refused, and bestowed his despised j 
present, on the poor. So the midwinter .' 
gemot broke up ; Anselm went to his manor j 
at Harrow, wnere he ctmeecrated a church 
built by Lanfeanc. His right was disputed [ 
by Maurice, bishop of London, in whose 
diocese the manor lay. The question was 
r(^ferred to the aged Widfctan, bishop of , 
"Worcester (l^pUt. iii. 19), who decided in 
bvour of Anselm, decluring that t^ie pri' 
mates had always exercised free spiritual | 
rights in all their manors wherever they ' 
might be (Eadh. Hi$t. Nov. S72-5), On , 

2 Feb. lOM, the forces destined for the invb- ' 
sion of Normandy were collected at Hast- 
ings. Anselm and other bishops were sum~ ' 
moned thither to invoke a bleasing on the 
expediticm. The passage of the army was 
delated for more than a month by contrary : 
win^ During this interval, on 11 Feb., | 
Anselm, assisted by seven bishops, conse- 
CTsted the chnrch of the great abbey which 
the late king, in fulfilment of his vow, liad 
reared upon the ground where hia rictoiy 
ovf^ Harold had been won. In one reh- 
gious act, at least, the two unequal yoke- 
ffllowH. the fierce bull and the gentle aheep, 
William, the sinner, and Anwlin, the saint, 
took pMTt together as they stood before the 
altw of 'St. Uartin of the place of battle.' 

On 13 Feb. Anselm consecrated Robert 
Bloet bishop of Lincoln in the chapel of 
the castle at Hastingfl, and on the first 
day of Lent he presided at the ceremony 
of sprinkling ashes, and preached a sermon, 
in which he took the opoortunity of re- 
buking the young courtiers for their mincing 
g^t, their efieminate dress and habits, and 
especially that of wearing their hair long. 
He refuAod to give the aahes of penitence or 
administer absolntion to those who would 
not abandon these customs. He had good 
reason for attacking them, since they were 



the outward signs of gross and detestable 
vice, vice which Anselm says in one of his 
letters (iii. 62) had grown so common 
that many practised It without any con- 
sciousness of sin. The king himself was ad- 
dicted to it 1 nevertheless Anselm tried to 
Set his help in repressing it. In one of Ilie 
sily interviews which he seems to have 
had with William at Hastings, he frankly 
told him that if he would hope for a bless- 
ing upon his expedition to Normandy or 
any other enterprise, he must aid in re- 
establishing Christianity, which liad well- 
nigh perished out of the lond. He there- 
fore asked leave to hold a national sjund of 
bishops, which was a time-honoured remedy 
m England and Normandy for ecclesiastical 
and moral evils. William replied tbat he 
j would call a council at his own pleasure, 
' not Anselm's ; 'and pray,' said he, with a 
I sneer, 'what will you talk about in your 
council?' 'The sin of Sodom,' answered 
\ Anselm, ' to say nothing of other detestable 
vices which have become rampant. Onlv 
let the king and the primate unite their 
authority, and this new and monstrous 
growth of evil may be rooted out.' But the 
heart of the Red King was hardened, and 
he only asked, ' And what good will come of 
this matter for you P ' ' For me, perhaps, 
nothing,' replied Anselm, ' but BOmething, 
I hope, for Clod and for thvself.' 'Enough!' 
rejoined the king ; ' speai no more on thin 
subject,' Anselm obeyed, but turned to 
another evil, the injury done to religion bv 
the prolonged vacancies in the abbeys. This 
touched the king in two of bis tenderest 
points, his greed of money and bis royal 
rights, ' What,' he burst forth, ' are the 
abbeys to you P Are they not mine P Shall 
you do as you like with your manors, and 
shall I not deal as I choose with my 
abbeys P' 'The abbeys,' returned Anselm, 
' are yours to protect as their advocate, not 
to waste and destroy. They belong to God, 
and their revenues are intended for the 
support of His ministers, not of your wars.' 
'Your words are highly offensive to me,' 
said the king ; ' your predecessor would 
never have du«d tospeahthus to my father. 
I will do nothing for you.' So Anselm, 
seeing that his words were cast to the winds, 
rose up and went his way. But he was 
deeply vexed at this loss of the royal favour, 
because be felt that without it he could not 
accomplish the reforms on which his heart 
was set. He sent the bishops to the king 
to beg that he wonld take him into his 
friendship, or, at least, say why he refuse<l 
it. The bishops retunied, saying that t\\e 
king <Ud not accuse Anselm of^anything, 
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but would not show him any &vour, because ; 
he ' heard nob wherefore he should.' Anselm ■_ 
inquired what the latter words meant. ' 
' Tilt mysteiy,' replied the biahops, ' is plain. I 
If you want peace with him, you must ((ive 
plenty of money. Offer him again the nWl. I 
which he refused, and promise him aa much 
more, to be nuaed from your tenants.' : 
Anselm indignantly rejected such a method, i 
It would set a disastrous precedent for 
buyine off the king's wrath. The bishops I 
urged him at least to repeat the offer of the , 
rfXil., but Anselm refused to give again 
wliat had been once rejected ; moreover, be 
Hud he had promised it to the poor, and the . 
greater part had already been given away. 
His words were reported to the king, who 
sent back his answer. ' Yesterday I hated 
him much, to-day I hate liim more, and to- 
morrow and henceforth I shall hate bim 
with even bitterer hatred. I will no longer 
hold him as father and archbishop, and his 
blessing and prayers I utt«rly abhor and 
despise. Let him go where he will, and 
not tarry any longer to bless my voyage.' 
' We therefore speedily left the court, says 
Eadmer, who became from this time his 
constant companion, 'and abandoned the 
king to his wiU' {HUt. Nov. i. 379 b). 
William crossed at length to Normandy 
■boat the middle of March. lie spent 
much and gained little in his campaign, and 
returned to England on 28 Dec. 1094. 

Anselm had not ^et received his pallium 
firom the pope, which, althou|;h not con- 
sidered essential to the validity of archi- 
episcopal functions, was looked upon as an 
indispensable badge of metropolitan autho- 
rity ; and Anselm had now been a full ^ear 
in office without receiving it. Some time, 
therefore, in February 1095, he went to Gil- 
lingham, near Shaftesbury, where the king 
was keeping court, and asked leave to go to 
Itome for his pallium. The papacy was 
now claimed by two rivals. Urban and 
Clement. Normandy had acknowledged Ur- 
ban. England had not as yet acknowledged 
either. William asked Anselm from which 
of the two he intended to get hia pallium. 
' From Urban," was the reply ; and he re- 
minded the Inng of the warning he had 
given him at Rochester, that he Bad, when 
abbot of Bee, promised allegiance to Urban, 
and could not recede from it. William, 
however, maintained that Anselm could 
not obey the pope against the king's will 
consistently with the allegiance due to 
himself, ^e had not yet acknowledged 
Urban, and it was neither his custom nor 
his father's to let any one in England 
acknowledge any pope without his Is 
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Anselm felt that the king had no right Co 
force anyone into renouncing a choice made 
before he became a subject. The conflict, 
however, between the claims of the king- 
and of the pope on his obedience was one 
which he rightly thought could be settled 
only by the great council of the nation. Ha 
asked for such a council, and the request 
was granted. A great assembly of the chief 
men in church and state was convened for 
Sunday, 11 March 1096, at the roy^ castle 
of Rockingham, on the borders of Leicester- 
ahire and Northamptonshire, A crowd of 
bishops, abbots, nobles, monks, clerks, and 
laymen were gathered at an early hour in 
the castle and the precincts. The king and 
a party of privy councillors sat in a sepa- 
rate chamber; a messenger passed to and 
fro between them and the general assembly, 
which seems to have been either in the 
chapel of the castle or the great hall which 
may have opened out of it. 

Anselm nimself opened the proceedinss 
with an address ; the bishops came from the 
royal presence chamber to near it. He ex- 
plaint the object of the assembly, which 
-as to decide whether there was any real 
1 compatibility between his allegiance to 
the king and his obedience to Urban. The 
bishops, who, throughout these transactions, 
appear as timid and obsequious courtiers, 
replied that the archbiahop was too wise and 

od a man to need advice from them; but, 

any rate, no advice could they mve him 
unless he first submitted absolutely to the 
king's will. They reported hia speech, how- 
ever, to the king, who adjourned the pro- 
ceedings to the morrow. 

On jnonday, therefore, Anselm, sitting in 
the midst of the assembly, asked the bishops 
if tliey were now ready with their advice. 
But they bad only the same answer to 
make. Then Anselm spoke in solemn 
tones, with uplifted eyes and kindling 
countenance, ' Since you, the shepherds of 
the people, who are called the leaders of the 
nation, will give no counsel to me, your 
head, save according to the will of one man, 
I will betake me to the chief Shepherd and 
Head of all, to the Angel of great counsel, 
and will follow the counsel which I shall 
receive from Him in my cause, yea, rather 
in His cause and that of His church. Ha 
who declared that obedience was due to 
St. Peter and the other apostles, and 
through them to the bisliopa, saying, " Ha 
that despiseth you despiselh me," also tau^t 
that the things of Cesar were to be rendered 
to Ctesar. By those words I will abide. 
In the things which are God's I will give 
I obedience to the vicar of the blessed Peter ; 
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in tUinffs touching the euthly dignity of deny. Meanwhile a miirmuT of svinpathy 
my lord the king, I will, to tlie best of ' with Anselm ran through the mixecl throng, 
my ability, give him faithful counsel and ■ A soldier stepped forward, and, kneelinc 
lielp.' "nie cowaidly bishops could not ' before the archbishop, said, ' My lord 
ffunsay the words of Anselm, but neither futher, thy children beseecli thee, through 
did ttiey dare carry them to the king. So me, not to be disquieted, but to be mindful 
Anaelm went himself to the presence j how the blessed Job, on his dunghill, over- 
chamber, and repeated them in the audience : came the devil, and aTenged Adam, who 
of AVilliam. The king was exceedingly had been vanquished in Paradise.' Anselm 
wroth, and consulted with the bishops and I graciously received this odd address from 
nobles concerning the answer to be given, the honest man, for it assured him that 
Their perplexity was extreme. They broke he had the good will of the people. The 
up into small groups, each diecussing how discomfited bishops returned to the king, 
Home answer might be framed. Anselm j and were loaded with Tepronches. On the 
meanwhile, having retired to the place of morrow, Tuesday, Anselm once more took 
assembly, rested hie head against the wall, his seat, awaiting the kina's message. Tlie 
and went quietly to sleep. At last he was councillors were perplexed. Even William 
roused by a party of bishops and lay lords 1 of St. Calais had no course to reiwmmeud 
bearing a message from the king. He de- but force. The staff and rins might be 
mand^ an imm^iate answer from Anselm. wrested from the primate, and he himself 
As for the matter at issue between him and j expelled from the Kingdom. But this eug- 
the primate, it needed no explanation. For gestion did not please the lay nobles. It 
themselves the bisbopE counselled Anselm I would be an awkward precedent if the first 



o cast away his obedience to Urban, and 
freely submit, as became an archbishop of 
Canterbury, to the king's will in everything. 
Anselm replied that he certainly would not 
renounce his obedience to the pope, hut as 
the day was &r spent he asked leave to 
reserve his answer for the morrow. The 
bishops sospected this meant that he was 
wavering, or that he did not know what to 
Bav. The crafty and unscrupulous "\\'illiam 
of* St. Calais, bishop of DuHiam, who 
the leader of the bishops on the king's 1 
now thought he would be able to drive 
Anselm into a comer. He boasted 
king that he would force the primate either 
to renoonce obedience to the pope, or to 
resign the arch iepiscopal staff and ring. This 
fell ID with the king's wishes. So the bishop 
of Durham and his partv hastened back to 
Anaelm, and informed Vua that no delay 
would be granted him unless he imme- 
diately reinvested the kins with the im- 
r'al dignity of which he had robbed him 
havinv made the bishop of Ostia pope 
without Lie authority. Anselm, having 
patiently listened to this peremptory address, 
calmlv replied : 'Whoever wishes to prove 
that t violate my alliance to my earthly 
sovereign, because I will not renounce my 
obedience to the sovereiari pontiff of tlie 
Holy Roman Church, let him come forward, 
and he will find me ready to answer him 
at I ot^kt and where I ought.' These last 
words disconcerted the bishop and his friend, 
for they understood him to mean that, as 
archbishop of Canterhuij, he could not be 
Juiced by any one save the pope — a doctrine 
which ii seems no one was prepared to 
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le proposal of the 
please them, let 



the king's pleasure. William, i 
rage, told them that he would brook r 
e^ual in his kingdom ; if the p 
bishop of Durham i 

them consult and say what would ; for, by 
the face of God, if they did not condemn 
Anaelm, he would condemn thera. Count 
Robert of Meulan then spoke r ' As for our 
counsel I own I know not what to sav ; 
for wlien we hare been devising plans all 
day, and considering how we can make 
them hang together, the archbishop inno- 
cently goes to sleep, and then when they 
are submitted to him, with one puff of his 
lips he blows them to pieces as if they 
were cobwebs,' The king then turned to 
the bishops, but tliey had no suggestion to 
offer. Anselm was their primate, and they 
had no power to judge or condemn him, 
even had any crime been proved against him. 
The king then proposed that they might at 
least withdraw their obedience an^ brotherly 
intercourse from the archbishop. And to 
this strange suggestion they had the base- 
ness to accede. Accompanied by some 
abbots, they announced their intention to 
Anselm, and informed liim that the king 
also withdrew his trust and protection, and 
would no longer hold him for archbishop or 
spiritual father. Anselm mildly replied 
that they did ill to withdraw their allegiance 
from him because he refuged to vritlidraw 
from the successor of the chief 
of the apostles. Althoue-h the king with- 
drew all protection from Iiim, he would not 
cease to care for the kite's soul ; retaining 
the title, power, and office of archbishop, 
02 
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whatever oppression it mifflit be his lot to 
BnRer. Williem now tried to make the lay 
lords abandon the archbiBhop, Ba}'iiu(, 'No 
one shall be my man who chooses to be his,' 
to which the nobles replied that as they 
never were the archbishop's men, they had 
DO fealty to withdraw ; ' notwithstAnding,' 
they said, ' be is our archbishop ; to him per- 
tains the rule of Christianity in this land, 
and in this respect we cannot, whilst we 
lire here as christians, refuse his guidance.' 
William dissembled his wratb, for he was 
afraid of offending- the nobles, whose manly 
utterance put the craven conduct of the 
bishops in a more odious light. The king 
tightened his grip upon these wretched time- 
servers, required an unconditional renun- 
ciation of their obedience to Anselm, and 
squeezed more money out of them to buy 
back his favour. Anselm meanwhile re- 
quested a safe-conduct to one of the havens 
and leave to quit the kingdom. William 
heartily wished to be rid of him, but did not 
wish him to go while seised of the arch- 
blBhopric, yet saw no way to disseise him of 
it. In this dilemma the nobles proposed a 
truce, and an adjournment of the whole ques- 
tion to Whitsuntide. This proposal was made 
on the fourth day of the meeting, Wednes- 
dav, 14 March, and Anselm assented to it 
(Eadm. Hist. Nov. i. 379-87). And so 
ended the famous meeting at Rockingham. 
It seemed to come to nothing; nevertheless 
a great moral victow bad been gained. 

William kept the letter of the truce with 
Anselm, but vented bis spite by attacking 
his friends. He expelled Baldwin of Toumay, 
a monk of Bee, one of Anselm's most confi- 
dential fiiends, from tbe kingdom, he arrested 
his chamberlain, and worried his tenants by 
unjust lawsuits and imposts. His next device 
was to gun the pope to bis side. He secrettv 
despatcned two clerks of the Chapel Royal, 
Gerafd, aflerwatds archbishop of York, and 
WiUiam of Warelwast, afterwards bishop of 
Kxater, to Romp, firet to ascertain which was 



the real pope, secondly to persuade 
send the pallium t.o the king, so that he might 
be able to bestnw it on any one he pleased 
should he succeed in getting rid of Anselm. 
The envoys had no difficulty in discovering 
thatUrban was the pope in possession. They 
acknowledged him m the name of the king, 
and obtained their request. Cardinal Wsl- 
ter, bishop of Albano, returned to England 
with them, hringingthepallium. Thejoumey 
was made with all speed, in order to teach 
England before Whitsuntide. Oreat secrecy 
also was observed. The legate was not al- 
iverse witli any one, 
of the envoys, and on n 
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England he was hurried to the court with- 
out being allowed to tarry in Canterbury or 
to see Anselm. Shortly before Whitsuntide 
be had an tnter\'ie'«' witb the king. What 
passed is not recorded, but it was understood 
that William was encouraged to hope that 
bis wishes would he granted, and that tbe 
legate had not spoken a word on Anselm's 
benalf. The king now ordered a formal recog- 
nition of Urban as pope to be published 
throughout his dominions, and be then asked 
the legate that Anselm might be deposed by 
papal authority, promising a large annual 
payment to tbe Roman see if his request wa» 
granted. But he had overshot his mark. 
The cardinal flatly declared such a compact 
to be out of the question. Thus William bad 
gained nothing and lost much by his dealing 
with Rome, lie bad acknowledged Urban, 
whom Anselm bad acknowledged long ago, 
and, instead of getting rid of the primate, it 
seemed now impossible to avoid goingthrougb 
tbe form at least of reconciliation with him. 
This took place at Windsor, where Anselm 
was summoned to meet tbe king at ^N'hit- 
suntide. He was again urged to propitiate 
tbe king by money and to receive the pal- 
lium from his hands j but he was inflexible, 
and the king had to give way. On the third 
Sunday after Trinity (10 June ]09o) tbe 
legate brought the pallium with great pomp 
in a silver casket to Canterbury. He was 
met by tbe monks of tbe two monasteries of 
Christchurcb and St. Augustine, and a vast 
concourse of clergy ana laity. Xear the 
cathedral the procession was met by Anselm, 
barefoot, but in full pontificals and attended 
by his BuSragans. The sacred nft; was laid 
upon the altar, thence it was taken by An- 
selm and presented to be kissed by those 
who were round about bim, after which he- 

Sit it on and celebrated mass (Eadh. Sitt. 
Of. ii. 390-2). A short interval of peace 
now followed. Thekingwent northwards to 
put down a revolt of Robert of Mowbray, 
Earl of Northumberland. Tbe archbishop- 
stayed at Canterbury, the care of the city, 
and apparently of Kent, being committed to 
bim under the king's writ and seal, against 
an expected attack from Normandy. So 
faithful was he to this trust that be refused 
to leave Canterbury even for a day to confer 
with the papal legate upon tbe reforms in 
the church which he had so much at heart 
(EpUt. iii. 3fi, .S6). He attended the Christ- 
mas gemot at Windsor, where his bitter ad- 
versary, William of St. Calais, died. Anselm 
received bis confession and tended him in 
his dying hours with affectionate care. lie 
bad alr^y absolved two bishops who had 
expressed penitence for their conduct at 
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RockuiKlutii, Osmund of SaliBbuiv, the com- in the King's court to * <1o him right.' The 
piler of tUe celebrated Uee of »ftrum, and archbishop did not think it neoeaBaryto take 
Robert of Hereford. Most of the other any notice of this petulant mesaage. He at- 
liishopa now followed their example; vet tended the Whitsuntide gemot, and was gra~ 
there were some who still remained hostile, ciously received. lie again exhort«d tbe 
*nd when the panal legate remonstrated, king to set about the work of reform, but 
they had the increaible baseness to say that his appeals were utterly vain, and he now 
Anaelm was not a lawful archbishop because | resoKed to take the step to which his mind 
he bad received inveHtitnre from a king who had been gravitating tor some time, lie 
at the time vas in schism with Home, the sent a formal message to the king by some 
very king to whom they themselves had paid of the nobles, saying that lie was driven by 
the most obsequious homage (.^«t. iii. 86). urgent need to ask his leave to go to Bome. 
On IS Nov. I09G the first crusade was The king refiised the license. But Anselm 
preached by Urban at Clermont in Auvergne. had quite made up his mind that the only 
Kobert, dulie of Normandy, was seized with hope of redress for his own wrongs or the 
the impulse which stirred the heart of Christ- wrongs of the church lay in an appeal to the 
radom, hut his treasury was empty and his pope. lie renewed his request at another 
hold on his duchy was weak. He therefore gemot held in August, and again at Win- 
mortgaged it for three years to his brother cheater in October. The king was now 
William for tbe sum of 10,000 marks, which thoroughly enraged. He not only refused 
the Red King undertook to raise. The sum tbe license, but declared tliat Anselm must 
was levied with greet difficulty. The cleigy pay a fine for asking it. Anselm offered to 
w«ic already so impoverished that to furnish give good reasons ror his request, which the 
Gontributiooe they were forced to part with j king declined to hear, and told him that if 
many of their most sacred treasures. An- , he did go lie should seiw the archbishopric 
selm was willing to contribute, but he had and never receive him as archbishop again. 
ttot enough ready money. By the advice of An adjournment was granted for one day, 
Walkelin, bishop of Winchester, and Gun- ! and on the morrow Anselm said he still 
jnlf of Rochester, he borrowed 100 pounds asked for the license. For the sake of 
from the monks of Christ Church on the his own soul, for the sake of relicion, and 
security of his manor of Peckham, which lie for tbe king's own honour and profit, it was 
mortgaged to them for seven years. It tunied ! needful he should go, and if the king would 
out a very good bargain for the monks, who not grant leave he must go without it, obey- 
enlarged the east end of the cathedral out of I ing God rather than man. The bishops 
the Peckham rents. Altogether Anselm ' again urged submission. ' You have spoken 
senped together 200 pounds, and the king well,' said Anselm ; ' do you go to yonr lord, 
seems to have been satisfied. The baigain and I will cleave to my God.' The lay 
between the king and his brotherwas settled ' barons also were now against him. He ha^ 
in September 1096. Robert started for Paleft- I sworn to observe the customs of the realm, 
tine. William took possession of Normandy, I and it was contrary to those customs for any 
and remained in the duchy till the following I man in his position to go to Rome without 
Easter, when the disturbed state of Wales I the king's license. Anselm replied that he 
brooght him back to England. After hold- i had indeed promised to observe the customs, 
' t Windsor in April he made a ' but only so far as they were in accordance 



great expedition into Wales, which seemed 
to be saccessful. The submission of the 
cotutry tunied out to be only nominal, but 
at the moment the Red King, by the acqui 
ation of Normandy and reduction of W Jes 



with right and agreeable to tbe will of God. 
He went into the royal presence chamber, 
and, seating himself at the king's right hand, 
maintained this doctrine at some length, 
, until the king and Count Robert of MeuJan 
appeared to have reached the height of his exclaimed that he whs preaching a sermon, 
prosperity. A favourable opportunity seemed and a general uproar foUowed. Anselm 
to have come for again pressing reforms on quietly waited till it hod subsided, and then 
th« king. It may have been, as Anaelm he- summed up his argument. He then roEe 
liered, only another device to put off the and departed, accompanied by the faithful 
discharge of this duty, that the king, on bis Eadmer. They were foUowed by a mes- 
retnni from Wales, wrote an anCTV letter senger from William, who told Anselm that 
complaining of the contingent of Imights he might leave the kingdom, but must not 
whom Anselm had fiimished for the Welsh take anything belonging to the king. ' I 
campaign. They were so ill equipped, he have horses, clothes, and furniture,' replied 
said, and ill trained as to have been quite Anselm; 'perhaps some one will say they be- 
nsetesa, and Anselm must expect a summons long to the king ; if so, I will go naked and 
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ay purpose.' 
The king sent n-ord b&ck that he did not 
wish hun to go naked and barefoot, but he 
must be at the haven ready to cross within 
eleven days, and there a messenger would 
meet him, and let him know what he might 
take with him. Anselm returned to the 
presence chamber, and, addressing the king 
with a cheerful countenance, ' S^ lord,' he 
said, 'I am going, . . . Now, therefore, not 
knowing when I shall see you again, I com- 
mend you to God, and as a epiritual {uther 
to a feloved son, as archbishop of Canter- 
bury to the king of England, I would fain, 
before I go, give you God's blessing and my 
own, if you refuse it not.' For a moment 
the heart of the Ked King was touched ; ' his 
good angel perhaps spoke to him then for the 
last time. "I refuse not your blessing," was his 
answer. The man of God arose, the king 
bowed his head, and Anseim made the sign 
of the croHB over it ' (FBEGIf AK, Will. Bujyx, 
i. 694). Th^n he departed, and the saint 
and the sinner never met again (Eadk, JBiat. 
Nov. ii. 396-^02). 

This happened on IS Oct. 1097, and An- 
selm immediately left Winchester for Can- 
terbury. On the day after his arrival he took 
an affecting farewell of the monks. Then, in 
the presence of a great congregation, he took 
the pilgrim'a atafl' and scrip from offthe altar, 
and, having commended the weeping multi- 
tude to Christ, he set forth for Dover, accom- 
panied by Eadmer and Baldwin. At Dover 
they found the king's cliaplain, William of 
Warelwaat, awaiting tliem. For fourteen 
days they were detained by stress of weather, 
during which William of Warelwast was 
Anselm's gnesl. At lust the wind was fa- 

) the shore, 
forbade their embarking until their baggage 
had been searched. This was done upon the 
beach Bmidst the astonishment and execration 
of the bystanders ; but nothing was found 
which could be seized for the king, and after 
this vexatious delay Anselm and his friends 
set sail and landed safety at Whiteand. As 
soon aa they were out of the country, the king 
not only seized the estates of the see, but can- 
celled ul acts and decrees relating to them 
made bv the archbishop. Meanwhile An- 
selm, aner halting a while at the monastery 
of St. Omec.joumeyed through France and tlie 
duchy of Burgundy to Cluny, where he had 
a hearty welcome and spent Christmas. A 
curious story is told by Eadmer (HUt, A'ov. 
ii. 401) how Odo, duke of Burgundy, tempted 
by the report of the archbixhop's riches, set 
out, intending to phmder him on the way, : 
but woa so completely captivated by Anselm's 
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manner and appearance that he accepted his 
kiss and his blessing, and gave him a safe con- 
duct. The roads were deemed dangerous for 
travelling in the winter] so the rest of the 
season was spent at Lyons w-ith the Arch- 
bishop Hugh, who was an old friend of An- 
selm. From Lyons he wrote a letter to Pope 
L'rban, explaining the purpose of his coming ; 
how he had spent four fruitless miserable 
years in the high office which had been forced 
upon him, how he had seen the church plun- 
dered and oppressed, how he had no hope of 
getting these evils redressed in England. He 
therefore sought the protection and counnel 
of the apostolic see. The bearers of the let- 
ter returned with a pressing invitation from 
the pope, and in the spring Anselm and his 
friends set forth. They preserved a strict in- 
cognito, for fear of robbers in the pay of the 
ant ipope Clement, and reached Rome in safety. 
Here they were warmly welcomed by the 
pope, and lodged in the Lateran. The day 
after they arrived there was a grand gathering 
of the Uoman nobility at the papal palace, 
which Anselm attended. When he prostra- 
ted himself at the feet of the pontiS^ Urban 
raised him up and embraced him, and made 
him sit by his side. He then introduced him 
to the assembly as the patriarch or pope of 
another world, a miracle of virtue and learn- 
ing, the champion of the Roman see, yet so 
humble as to seek from the unworthy occu- 
pant the counsel which he himself was more 
fitted to give. In iact, Eadmer says Anselm 
was quite disconcerted by the pope's flottery, 
Aft«r the public reception L'roon heard tfie 
narrative of his wrongs, and promised him his 
assistance (Eask. fit. Ant. 11.42; Slit. Nov. 
ii. 405-8). 

Meanwhile the season was approaching 
when Home was unhealthy for strangers, and 
Anselm was urged by the abbot of Telese in 
Apulia, formerly one of his scholars at Bee, 
to take up his abode with him. This he did 
with the consent of the pope, and as the heat 
the abbot transferred him to the 



enchanted with the pure • 
the seclusion and repose of this sweet retreat. 
He resumed the simple studious habits which 
ha had loved so well in his happy days at 
Bee, and he completed his treatise on the in- 
carnation, the 'Cur Dens HomoP' which he 
had begun amidst all the turmoil of his life 
in England. He was obliged, however, to 
leave his retreat, in order to meet the pope in 
the camp of Duke Roger of Apulia, wno was 
besieging Capua, Their quarters were close 
tt^ether, a Tittle outside the actual camp. 
Eadmer telis us how all folk, including even 
the Saracens in the army of Count Roger of 
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Sicihr, wen cli&rmed hj Anselui. '^^' illiam 
of Halmesbiuj ((?Mt. Bmt. 98) ea;B that 
the Red King wrote to Duke Roger to try 
lud prejudice l''"' agtunst Angelm, The 
dulie, however, was bo captivated by An- 
, wlm, that he besought him to talce up Us 
abode in Apulia, ofTering to bestow eciae of 
Mb best lands upon him if he did. To this 
AnBelm would not consent, but he entreated 
tlie pope to relieve him of the archhiBhopric, 
in wnich he was convinced that he could do 
no good whilst "William was on the throne, 
□f whose outrages on religion and morals tra- 
rellera continnally brought fresh tidings. 
Urban, however, would not release him, and 
for the preeent hje returned to Schiavi, where 
he remained until summoned to attend the 
council of Bori in October 1096. At the 
council of Bori the question of the ' proces- 
eiou of the H0I7 Ghost ' wae diBCUssed with 
the Greek 'del^ates. A hot debate arose. 
The pope referred to Anselm's work on the 
locamation, and presently called on Anselm 
himself to step forward and vindicate the true 
doctrine of the Holy Ohost before the assem- 
hly. An eager crowd thronged round the 
papal throne, immediately below which An- 
eelin was placed. Urban then formally in- 
troduced him, and expatiated on the wrongs 
which had driven him from England, ^s 
epeechon the doctrinal queetion was delivered 
toe next day, and is described as a master- 
piece of learning and power, for which he was 
publicly thanhed by the pope ; but we have 
no detailed report of it. The sympathy of the 
council with W troubles was so strong that 
theyunanimouslyui^edthe excommunication 
ef Uie Red King, which, according to Eadmer, 
the pope was only hindered from promulgS' 
tbg by the intorcession of Anselm himself. 
Uiban, however, wae a wary man, and it may 
be doubted whether he intended more than 
a demoustrtition (Eabx. Fit. Ana. u. 45-9 ; 
Sitt. Nov. ii. 408, 409, 413-16). Anselm 
and his friends accompanied the pope &om 
Ban to Rome, and soon after their arrival 
shortly before Christmas, 1098, WiUiam of 
Wsrelwaat appeared as advocate for the Red 
King. In a public audience Urban adopted 
a wvere and threatening tone, telling him 
that if the king did not reinstate Anselm be- 
Ibie the council to be held the next Easter 
he must expect to be excommunicated. Wil' 
liam's agent, however, knew how to deal with 
the pap«l court. He tarried several days in 
Rome, and made good use of his time hyaju- 
dicioQs distribution of gifts amongst the coun* 
cillorBof tlu pope. The result of his dealings 
was that the pope nant«d William a respite 
ti) the following Michaelmas. Anselm and 
his cranpanions now began to see that they 
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leaning upon a broken reed, and they 
Bsked leave to return to Lyons, But the 
pope insisted on their remaining for the great 
council to be held at Eaater, and meanwhile 
paid Anselm all possible honour. When the 
council assembled in St, Peter's in April 1099, 
there was some curiosity to see where he 
would be seated, as no one present had ever 
seen an archbishop of Canterbury attend e, 

EDBTal council at Rome. The pope ordered 
iL to he placed in the seat of honour in the 
centre of the half-circle of prelates who sat 
on either side of the papal chair, and there- 
fore immediately oppoute himself. Decrees 
ware passed or renewed against simony and 
clerical marriages, and anathema was pro- 
nounced against the layman who should be- 
stow investiture of an ecclesiastical benefice, 
or the clerk who should receive it at his hands 
and become his man. This decree was flatly 
opposed to the ' customs ' of England and 
^lormandy, and became the occasion of the 
dispute which afterwards arose between An- 
selm and Henry I. ^Vhen the canons were 
to be read in St. Peter's, the pope ordered 
Reinger, bishop of Lucca, a man of great sta- 
ture and powerful voice, to read, so that all 
might hear, Reinger read a little way, then 
suddcn1yHtopped,andburstforth into an indig- 
nant declamation upon the uselessnesB of pas^- 
inglawswhen they did nothingto right aman 
who was the meek victim of tyrannical oppres- 
sion. 'If you do not all know whom I mean,' 
he said, ' it is Anselm, arehbishop of England; ' 
and he ended by smiting the floor thrice with 
his staff, and uttering a frxian through his 
teeth ti^tly clenched. 'Enough, enough I 
brother Reinger,' said the pope; 'goodorder 
shall be taken concerning this,' The whole 
scene reads like a piece of acting. Anselm 
clearly suspected it to be so. At any rate 
nothing came of the demonstration, and the 
next &y Anselm left Rome, ' having ob- 
tained,' says his biographer, with subdued 
irony, ' nought of counsel or assistance save 
what I have related ' (iZi*(, A'oji. ii. 418-21). 
They reached Lyons in safety, travelliM' by 
a circuiMus route to avoid the agents of the 
antipope, and were heartily welcomed by 
Archbishop Hugh, Anselm resided with him, 
and assisted him in his episcopal duties. 

In the following July, 10&9, Pope Urban 
died; and on S Aug. 1100 WilUam fell in 
the New Forest, pierced by an arrow from an 
unknown hand. Anselm was sojouming at the 
monastery of God's House (Casa Dei), not far 
fromBrioudein Auvergne, when the tidings of 
William's death reached him. It was brought 
by two monks, one f^m Canterbury, the 
other from Bee At first he was stupefied by 
the shock, and then he broke into a flood of 
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tears. His Aiends were astonished nt this i tw of obedience to t!ie lloman see. Whils 
hnrst of Erief over such a man asWitliam ; | matters were tliuatn a etate of suspense, An- 
but Anselm, inavoicebrolceiib;gobs,declared selm did the king a piece of rood service. 
that he would rather have died himself than ! Heniy was anxious to marry Shtilda, whose 
that the kiogshould have perished by such a English name was Eadgyth, tjie daughter of 
death. He then returned to Ljons, where Malcolm.kingof Scotland, and Ma^aret, his 
another monk from Canterhuiy presently ai^ wife. Maisaret was a granddaughter of 
TJTed, bearing aletterfromthe mother-church, ; Eadmund Ironside, and consequently an 
imploring him to return and comfort his cUil- , alliance with her daughter woiud connect 
dren now the tyrant was no more. Arch- j Henry with the old royal line of England, 
bishop Hugh was most unwilling to part with But it was said by many that Matilda or 
him, but owned that it was his duty to go. I Eadi^th was a nun, and therefore could not 
Before he reached Cluny another messenger , l^Ily be married. Matilda, however, de- 
came, bringing a letter from the new king , nied that she had taken any monastic vows. 
Henry and the lay lords, begging Anselm to , Her aunt Christina, a nun in the abbey of 
return with all speed, and even chiding him I Romsey, to whose care she luut been en- 
for not coming sooner. Normandy was in a trusted as a child, had made her wear the 
disturbed state, as Robert had just returned, ' veil, and wished her to become a nun, but 
and the Norman nobles were intriguing with : she had always refused. Anselm laid the 
him, or tliTOi^h him, against his brother. So case before a large assembly of clerics and 
Anselm, hyl^nry'fi advice, avoided Normandy | laymen at I.4imbeui. Having heard theevi- 
on hia journey to Whitsand, from which port dence of the maiden herself and of others, 
he cromed to Dover. He landed on 23 Sept., they decided that she was free. Anselm 
and his return, after nearly three years' ab- [ heard their reasons and approved their judg- 
eence,wBSwelcomed with transports of joy hy ment. In the presence of a vast concourse 
the whole country. The hopes of the nation which came to witness the royal marriage, ha 
revived. Butas regarded the relations bet ween challenged any one who disputed its legality 
the king and the primate they speedily re- ' to come forward and prove his objection. A 
ceivedacheck. Anselm had returned, pledged, unanimous shout of approval was the response, 
as he conceived, to obey the canons of the Anselm then celebrated and blessed the mar- 
councils of Clermont, Ban, and Rome, which riage on 11 Nov. 1100. Matilda was hia 
forbade clerics to receive investiture at the firm friend through all his difficulties, and 
luinds of laymen, or do homage to them for constantly corresponded with him when he 
their heneaxe. A difficulty arose at once be- was absent from England (see eap, £put. iii. 
tween him and Henry on this point. They ~5). 

met at Salisbury a few days after he had j Easter came (1100), but the envoys had 
landed, and the king was cordial in his greet- j not returned from Rome. The truce there- 
ing ; but the temporalities of the see of Can- fore between Henry and Anselm was ex- 
Cerbun' being in his hands,he required Anselm tended, and meanwhile he rendered another 
to do homage for their restitution, according ; good service to the king. Ralph Ftambard, 
to the ancient custom of the country. An- | the infamouB bishop of Durham, had escape<t 
selm replied that he could not do this in the . from the Tower,in which he was imprisoned 
face of the canons lately passed by the conn- ! soon after Henry's accession. He made for 
cil of Rome. The king was grievously per- Normandy and stirred up Robert to attempt 
plexed. He was most unwilling to give up I an invasion of England. It was a critical 
the ancient rights of investiture and homage, ' time for Henry. The chief men of Norman 
hut he was also most unwilling to quarrel birtli in England wavered in their allegiance. 
with Anselm, and especially before he was At the "Whitsuntide gemot king and nobles 
firmly establislied on the throne. He there- met withmutual suspicion. Both sides looked 
fore proposed a truce until the following Eas- ! to Anselm as a mediator, and theking holding 
ter, during which envoys should be sent to I his hand renewed the promise of good lawa 



Roma to induce the pope to relax the decrees I which he had made at Ins coronation. Robert 
in favour of the ancient custom of the realm, i landed at Portchester in July, and the armies 
and meanwhile Anselm was to be reinstated met near Alton. Several of the Norman 
in all the possessions of his see (Eadx. Hut. barons went over to Robert's side, but, mainly 
Jfor. iii. 424-15). Anselm consented, although . owing to the indefatigable exhortations, public 
with little hope of the pope's 3'ielding. Per- : and private, of the archbishop, the mass of 
sonally he does not seem to have entertained the English army and the bishops remained 
any objection to the customs in question, to loyal to Henry. Tlie brothers held a parley 
which he had himself formerly conformed, I and came to termswithout fighting. Robert 
His opposition to the king was simply a mat- i gave up England. Henry gave up Normandy 
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except DomlTDiit, but it iru only for a little ' the trutk He 
rime (Eabm. Sift Abe. ii. 426-81). At 
last the enrojB returned from Rome. They 
brought a letter from Pope Paschal distinctly 



prelates by tlie deliTeir of the pastoral staff 
and rins. The will of the pope and the will 
of the king were thus placed in direct con- 
flict. Henry was not a violent man like 
Rofits, and he did not wish to quarrel with 
Anaelm, but he was cold-blooded and reso- 
lute. Anselm was sununoned to court and 
again asked if he would do homage and con- 
Mcrate the prelates whom the king invested. 
Anselm replied that he must abide by the 
decrees of the council at which he Had been 
present. The king proposed that a second 
and more diatinguishea embassy should he 
Bent to Kome representing both sides. Oa 
Ajiselni's side were hia old friend and com- 
panion Baldwin of Bee, and Alexander, a 
monk of Canterbury ; on the side of the king 
"were Gerard, archbishop of York, who also 
went to get his pallium, Herbert, bishop of 
Tbetford, and Robert, bishop of Chester. 
The envoys found Paschal as inflexible as 
bribre. A letter in the some determined 
rtrain was sent to the king, and another tu 
Anaalm bidding him to persevere in his pre- 
sent attitude. On the return of the envoys 
an assembly of the great men of the reaun 
was convened in London. An unconditional 
etinender was again demanded from Anselm. 
This he declared to be impoBsible in the face 
of the letter nhich he had received from the 
pope. Every one was allowed to read this 
letter. The letter to the king, on the con- 
trary, was not nude public. And now, to 
the bewilderment of all, the king's agents 
stepped forward and declared on their faith j 
as DishoTie that the pope in a secret interview 
hod bidden them tell the king that so long 
as he appointed good and pious prelates, and 
otherwise conducted himself as a good prince, | 
the pope would not interfere wi^ his claim ' 
to investiture, but the pope,they said, would j 
not commit this to writing, lest other princes ' 
should quote it as a precedent. Anselm's 
asents expressed the greatest amazement at 
this announcement. The assembly was divi- ' 
ded. Some maintained that the greatest crf^ ' 
dence most be given to letters bearing the 
pope's own seat and signature, others that the 
word of bishops must outweigh t he author! t y of 
mere docnmenls supported only by the testi- ' 
mony of paltry moolts (mouachellonim) un- \ 
versed in secular affairs. In such a conflict 
of evidence and opinion there was clearly no 
altemativebuttoaendyet another deputation ' 
to Kome to learn what the pope really liad | 
■ud. All that Anselm wanted to know was 



o the pope (^ntt. iii. 
78), saying that he did not wish to doubt 

either the letter or the bishops. Let ihe 
pope either exempt England from the decrees 
of the council, or let him say that they were 
to be obeyed, and Ausebn wcnld let them 
drop or he would enforce them, even at the 
peril of his life. Meanwhile he consented 
that the king should act on the assumption 
that the story of the bishops was trae, and 
invest prelates with thi; rin^ and staff, and 
further he consented to hold intercourse with 
such prelates, provided he was not required 
to consecrate them. The king lost no time 
in acting on this understanding. He gave 
the see of Sarum to his clerk Roger, who 
became one of the ablest chanceUors of the 
realm, and Hereford to another Roger who 
had been the steward of his larder. Daring 
this period of compromise, about Michaelmas 
llO'i, a large mixed council woe held at 
Westminster for the reform of abuses eccle- 
siastical and moral. It was the sort of na- 
tional synod for which Anselm hadrepeat«dly 
asked in vain during the reign of Rufus. 
Several abbots were deposed for simony, 
canons were passed' against the secular habits 
of the clergy, and especially against their 
marriage and concubinage. One decree was 
passed against the slave traffic in England, 
whereby it is said men were sold like orute 
beasts; others were directed against those gross 
forms of vice which had become common 
during the reign of the late king (But, Nm\ 
ii. 438-9; Will. Malm. Oett. Pont. i. ft4). 
Henry seems to have violated the terms of 
the compromise with Anselm in asking him 
to consecrate the bishops whom he appointed 
and invested. Anselm of course refused, and 
Gerard of York, a timeserving courtier who 
was ready to consecrate anybody, was called 
upon to discharge the duty. But, to the 
general BHtonishment, some of the king's 
nominees now began to turn scrupulous. 
Reinhelm, bishop-elect of Hereford, sent back 
his ring and Stan, and William GifFard, when 
on the point of being consecrated bi^op of 
Winchester, declared that he would rather 
be spoiled of all his goods than wrongfully 
receive the rite at the liands of Gerard. The 
mult it iide which had come to witness the con- 
secretion applauded the resolution of William, 
but the king was highly displeased, and in 
snite of Anselm's intercession {J?jp. iv. 196) 
William Giffard was banished. 

About the middle of the following Lent, 
II03, the king and Anselm met at Canter- 
bury. The messengers had returned from 
Itome bringing an indignant repudiation by 
the pope of the story told by Gerard and the 
other prelates, and confirmtng the contents 
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of luB letters io every particular. Tlie king, 
iiowever, atill demanded submission from 
Anselm ; his patience, he said, was worn out, 
he would brook no more delaj's, tlie pope lind 
nothing to do with tiie rights which all his 
predecessors had enjoyed. Anselm was, as 
ever, respectful, but firm ; he did not wish to 
deprive the king of his rights, but he could 
not-j even to save his life, disobey the canons 
which he had with his own earn heard pro- 
mulgated in the Roman council. For the 
moment the aspect of things seamed blacker 
than ever ; men even bejfan to fear for the 

Sersonal rafety of the primate, when sud- 
enly, and with a mildneM which makes one 
think that Henry had all along been assuming 
more sternness than he really felt, he sug- 
gested, almost besought, Anselm to go him- 
self to Borne and trj- whether he could not 
induce the pope to give way. Aneelm asked 
that the propisal mig-ht be reserved for the 
decision of the Easter (femot, which was then 
about to he held at Winchester. The as- 
sembly considered it and urged him to go. 
Me replied that since it was their will he 
would go, weak and aged though lie was. 
Anselm hastened back tb Canterbury, and, 
setting out four days afterwards, embarked 
at Dover and crossed once more to ^Vhitsand. 
He had not to suffer any indignities this 
time, but travelled in the king's peace, and 
throughout his absence friendly letters pas«i>d 
between him and the king. He was warmly 
welcomed everywhere, more especially, of 
course, at Bee, where he spent the summer 
on account of the risk to health of visiting 
Home in the hot season. By the end of 
Auguat he set out. At Rome he found his 
old opponent William of ^^'arelwa8t come to 
act as the king's advocate. William pleaded 
so skilfully that he made a great impression 
on some of the pope's councillors, and boldly 
wound up an harangue by sayine, ' Know all 
men present that not to save his kingdom 
will King Henry lose the investiture of the 
churches? ' And before Ood, not to save 
hie bead will Pope Paschal let him have 
them,' waa the answer. Nevertheless a mo- 
derately worded letter was despatched to 
Henry, informing him that though the rights 
of investiture could not be granted, and those 
who received it at his hands must be e.v- 
communicated, yet he himself should be 
exempted from excommunication and enjoy 
the exercise of all other ancestral customs. 
In fact it was intended to be a soothing 
letter, and the points nt issue were somewhat 
veiled by compliments and congratulations 
to the king on the birtli of his sou. Mean- 
while Anselm and his friends set out on their 
homeward journey. They were conducted 
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through the Apennines by tbe renowned. 
Countess Matilda. At Placentia they were 
joined by William of Warelwast, who tra- 
velled with them over the Alps and then 
hastened to England, while Anselm went to 
Lyons to spend Christmas with his old friend 
the archbishop. Before they parted William 
told him that lie had been biaden by the king 
to say that he felt the warmest regard for 
Anselm, and if Anselm would only be to 
the king all that his predecessor had been to 
Henry's predecessors he would be right gladly 
welcomed. ' Have you no more to say ? ' 
asked Anselm. * I speak to a man of under- 
standing,' was the reply. ' I know what you 
mean,' said Anselm, and so they ported. At 
Lyons Anselm sojourned for a year and a 
half. The king confiscated the revenues of 
the sec of Canterbury, hut two of Anaelm's 
own men were appointed receivers, that the 
tenants might not be oppressed. Anselm 
was to be allowed whatever was convenient 
for his own needs, and the king continued to 
keep up an amicable correspondence with 
him. At the same time he sent another em- 
bassy to Borne. His lum seems to have been 
twofold. He wanted to persuade the pope 
to dispetise with the canon against lay in- 
vestiture in his favour, and meanwhile he 
hoped to persuade Anselm to act on the as- 
sumption that the pope would yield. Ue 
was not successful in either aim. The pope 
did not dare, even for tlie sake of securing 
Henry's support, openly to set aside the 
canons of a Itoman council, althou{|(h he was 
dilatory in action and hesitating m speech. 
Anselm, on the contrary, was as firm, clear, 
and straightforward as ever. In spite of re- 
proachful or suppliant letters &om England 
urging him to return to his bereaved church, 
he steadfastly refused until the point in dis- 
pute was settled one way or the other. He 
would be to Henry all tliatLanfranc had been 
to Henry's father, if he could be put in Lan- 
franc's position, if the decrees which had 
been passed since Lanfranc's time were re- 
scinded by the same authority which had 
issued them, not otherwise (EpUt. iii. 93, 94, 
9.>, 97, iv. 43, 44). The perfect straight- 
forwawlness of Anselm was in fact embar- 
rassing both to Uenry and the pope \ neither 
of them wished to act with complete decision 
and honesty of purpose, nothing short of 
whichwouldsatisfy Anselm. He continually 
sent letters or messengem to the pope, but 
received nothing but consolatory promises 
which came to nothing, while from Henry- 
he got nothing but polite excuses. At lest 
he resolved upon an act which should force 
the question to a crisis. In the summer of 
1105 he set out for Normandy, where th» 
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king then waa. On tlw way he lieard that 
AdeU, counters of Blois, Bister of the king, 
w&s Tery Ul. Ue turned his steps to BioLs, 
and tarried there some dnys till sUt: was 
convalescent. Then lie told lier that for the 
wrong which her hnitlier lisd done to God 
and to him for two ^eare and more lie was 
going to excommunicate him. Adela was 
greaUy distressed, and Henry himself was 
alarmed when he heard of Anselm's intention. 
It would tarnish his reputation to undergo 
such a aentence from a man of Anselm's 
character, and might strengtlien the hands 
of his adversaries in the critical struggle in 
which he was then engaged forthe posstssion 
of Normandy. Through the mediation of 
Adela an iuterriew was arranged between 
him and Anselin at Laigle on 22 Julv 1105. 
Nothing could eiceedthe courtesy ofllenrj ; 
he restored the revenues of the see, he im- 
plored the primate to return if only ho would 
Kcognise those who liad lieen invested hj 
the Iring. But Anselm insisted that per- 
mission to do this must be given from Rome. 
This involved yet another embassy, and there 
was considerable delay in sending it. Henry 
meanwhile added to the list of his wrongs 
done to the church by levying heavy taxes 
upon it for his expenses in the war with 
Normandy. He began by exacting fines 
from the uergj who had disobeyed the canons 
■gainst marriage, but, finding the sums so 
raised inadequate, he imposed the tax on the 
■whole body. The clergy were in great dis- 
tress, and besought the queen, 'good Queen 
Hold,' to plead for them with the king; but 
though moved to tears by their sad plight 
she dared not interfere. In this strait even 
the court bishops began to turn to Ansebn 
for help. They wrote a piteous letter, saying' 
that if ovlj he would return they would 
Stand by him and fight for the honour of 
Christ (fe>. iii. 121). Anselm wrote a letter 
of sympathy (iii. 123), mixed with some gently 
ironical congratulations on their having per- 
ceived at last the consequences of their sub- 
aervience, and expressing his regret that he 
could not return, anxious as he was to do so, 
until the pope had decided the point in dis- 

Eute between him and the king. Meanwhile 
e wrote a severe letter of reproof to Henry 
iEp. iiL 109) for taking upon himself to 
punish priests, a duty which [lertained to 
bishops only, and he warned him that the 
money to raised would not turn to his profit. 
At the same time he wrote to his archdeacon 
and to the prior and chapter of Canterbury, 
ordering the penalties of deprivation or ex- 
communication to be enforced upon those 
clergy who infringed the canons concerning 
marriage {£p. iii. 110-12). Henry replied 
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to Anselm in polite but evasive terms, ex- 

Cissing himseu ready to make amends if he 
d o^nded, and promising that the archi- 
episcopal property should not be molested 
{^ut. Nov. iv. 460). 

At lenrth,in April 1106, William of Warel- 
wast and Baldwin of Bee returned with 
the latest instructions of tlie pope. Anselm 
was now authorised to release from excom- 
munication those who had broken the canons 
about investiture and homapi. The judg- 
ment laid down no rule for the future, out it 
set Anselm free to return and renew inter- 
course with the offending bishops, and the 
king sent messengers to Anselm at Bee urginc 
him to comewitbout delay. He was detained, 
however, for some Time, partly at Bee, partly 
at Jumiiges, by alarming illness. Henry 
expressed the greatest anxiety; all his wants 
were to be supplied, and the king vould 
shortly cross to Normandy and pny him a 



to recover, and on the feast of the Assump- 
tion he was well enou^ to see the kine at 
Bee. At this inten'iew the king pledged 
himself to release the churches henceforth 
from the vexatious burdens laid on them by 
his brother, to exact no more fines from the 
clergy, to compensate in the course of three 
years those who had already paid them, and 
to restore everj-thing wiiicn he bad kept in 
his hands belonging to the see of Canter- 
bury'. Anselm now started for England, and 
landing at Dover waa greeted with enthusi- 
astic joy, in which the queen took a prominent 
part, going to meet him, and then travelling 
m advance in order to arrange for his comfort 
at the places where he halted. Henry re- 
mained in Normandy, and before long wrote 
U} Anselm announcing his decisive victory 
at Tenchebrai over his brother Robert, and 
the complete subjugation of Normandy, 28 
Sept. 1106 (Sitt. Nov. iv, 464). 

The final and formal settlement of the 
long dispute concerning investiture was 
made at a large gemot held in London on 
1 Aug. 1107. It was debated for threedays 
by the king and the bishops, Anselm being 
aneent. Some were for still insisting on the 
old custom, but Pope Paschal had conceded 
the question of homage, and so the king on 
his part was the more willing to concede the 
right of investiture. In the presence, there- 
fore, of Anselm and a great multitude of 
witnesses, the king granted and decreed that 
thenceforth no man in England should be 
invested with bishopric or abbey by staff 
and ring either by the band of the king or 
any other layman, and Anselm on his side 
promised that no one elected to a prelacy 
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should be debarred from 
Hccount of having done homage to the king. 
In accordance with this compTomise appoint- 
ments were immediately made ta several 
churches which had long- been destitute of 
incumbents without any investiture by staff 
and ring from lay bands. On Sunday, the 
lltli, Anselm consecrated several men with 
whom he had not been able to bold com- 
munion to bislioprics, including William 
Oiffard to Winchester, and Keinlielm to 
Hereford, who had refused to be consecrated 
bv Gerard of York, Roger to Sarum, and 
William of Worelwaat, bo long his oppo- 
nent but now his friend, to Exeter (flwf. 
Xav. iv. 486). Anselm did not long survive 
the termination of his protracted struggle 
tor the rights and liberties of the churcli; 
and during this brief remainder of bis life 
he was repeatedly attacked by severe ill- 
ness. But in the intervals he was actively 
engaged, and we see the same indomitable 
spirit at work. He not only laboured to 
enforce the canons of London against simonv 
and the marriage of the cleigy, but lar^ly 
through his efforts the king was moved to 
put down false coining with a strong hand, 
and a stricter discipline was maintained 
amongst bis followers, whose ads of violence, 
wben he made liis progresses, had long been 
a cause of misery to the people. Anselm 
also promoted tke erection of Elv into an 
episcopal see to relieve the great diocese of 
Lincoln, and he upheld the paramount dig' 
nity of the see of Canterbury against the 
pretensions of Thomas, archb'ishop elect of 
York, who tried to evade making his pro- 
fession of obedience, but was compelled ta 
do so by a decree passed in a gemot at 
London. Nor were his literary labours di- 
minished ; be carried on a wide correspon- 
dence with distinguished persons, clerical 
and lay, who sought his counsel in all parts 
of Christendom, mcluding Alexander, Iting 
of the Scots, Murdach, king of the Irish, and 
Baldwin, king of Jerusalem ; and he wrote 
A treatise ' concerning the agreement of fore- 
knowledge, predestination, and the grace of 
God with free will.' The composition of this 
treatise was delayed by frequent interrup- 
tions of illness and increasing weakness. At 
last he became so feeble that he had to be 
carried in a litter from place to place instead 
of riding on horseback. Till within four 
days of his death he was carried daily into 
his chapel to attend mass. Then he took to 
bis bed. Un Palm Sunday, being told bv 
one of those who stood around him that they 
thought he was about to leave the world to 
keep his Master's Easter court, he replied, 
' If His will be BO, I shall gladly obey it ; 



question which I am turning in my mind 
about the origin of the soul, I should receive 
it thankfuEv ; for I know not any one who 
will finish it after I am gone.' This wish, 
however, was not to be fulfilled. On Thurs- 
day be could no longer speak intelligibly, 
and on Wednesday, 21 April, at dawn he 
passed away, in the year 1109, the sixteenth 
of his pontificate and the 8eventy-«isth of 
his life. He was buried in the cathedral at 
Canterburv, next his friend Lanfronc, in the 
bodv of tbe church in front of the great 
roo^ ; but his remains were afterwards re- 
moved to the chapel, beneath the south-east 
tower, which bears his name, and there thev 
now rest (Eadmer, Vtt. Atu. ii. c. 7 ; ffut. 
Nov. iy. 467, nif fintm). If guileless sim- 
plicity, spotless integrity, faithful ceal, and 
patient suffering for rigliteousness sake give 
any one a claim to be called ' saint,' Anselm 
certainly deserved the title. And it was by 
virtue of these qualities, combined with in- 
flexible firmness, courage, and straightfor- 
ward honesty of purpose, more than by bis 
intellectual git^s, great as they were, that 
he won the day m his struggle first with 
lawless insolence, and then with diplomatic 
craft. After bis death he became the object 
of increasing veneration to men of his own 
time, and to later generations. Dante, in 
his vision of Paradise, saw liim ' among the 
spirits of light and power in the sphere of 
the sun.' A halo of miraculous l^end ga- 
thered round the story of his life. Yet, 
strange to say, the first demand for his 
canonisation made by Thomas Becket was 
not successful, and he was not formally 
placed on the roll of saints till 1494, when 
he suffered what has been well called the 
' indignity of canonisation ' at the hands 
of Roderic Borgia, Pope Alexander VI 
(Chtjecii's Aatflm, p. 301). 

A catalogue of Anselm's writings is given 
below. Ilis fame as a philosopher and 
theologian rests mainly upon three treatises 
— the ' Monoiogion,' the ' Proslogion,' and 
the 'Cur Ileus llomoP' 

Tlie 'Monoiogion,' which, as the name im- 
plies, is in the form of a continuous discourse 
as distinguished from a dialogue, is an 
attempt to prove the existence and nature 
of Ood by pure reason without the aid of 
Scripture or of any appeal to authority. It 
is an application of the Platonic theory of 
'ideas' to tlie demonstration of christian 
doctrine. Some efforts in this direction bad 
been made by the ^no-called) Dionysiua tbe 
Areopagite, whose writings liad become well 
known in western Christendom through s 
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tnnslation made by Jolm Scotus Erigenn. 
St. Augustine worked out the method more 
STBtem&ticBlly in his treatise on the Trinity 
(lib. viii. c. 3), but not ivith Buch camplete- 
ne«s and precision aa An«elm, whose treatise 
is one close and compact chain of reasoninff , 
every link being, so to spenk, tightly fastened 
to that which precedes and follows it. Start- 
ing from the contenqilation of sensible object e, 
he propoundi the question whether the good- 
ness in all good things, dlthough known by 
different names, such as justice in a man, 
strength or swiftness in a horse, and so on, 
cornea from one source or dirers. All va- 
rieties of excellence, by whatever name they 
may be called, are resolvable at last into a 
few simple elements — the good, the beauti- 
ful, the great, the useful. Ilence he arriTes 
at the conclusion that all things to which 
any of these qualities in various degrees and 
forms are attribute must derive them from 
something which is in iteelf always the 
same, which is in itself absolutely and un- 
eliangeably good and great. As also there 
is a difference in natures, some being better 
than others, as a horse is superior to a dog, 
and a man to a horse, there must be one 
nature so superior to all others that it can- 
not be exceeded by any ; otherwise there 
would be no end to tlie series, which is 
absurd. This supreme nature must be the 
author of its own existence ; it must be ' per 
ee' and 'ex se,' 'by means of itself and 
•from itself i' it must be 'per se,' for if it 
was by means of another that other would 
be the greater, which is contrary to the 
supposition ; if it were out of nothing, then 
it must be brought out of nothing either by 
itself or bv another; not by itself, for then 
itself would be prior to itself, which is ab- 
surd, nor by anotlter, for then it would not 
he the highest nature of all. In this way 
he proves the eternal self-existence of the 
dirine nature. And by similar rigorously 
logical methods he goes on to prove the ex- 
istence and nature of the Word, and the 
Holy Spirit. 

In the ' Proslogion,' so called because it is 
in the form of an address to God, he endea- 
Tours to pTore the existence of the Deity by 
a shorter method — by a single deductive 
Btgument instead of a lengthened Inductive 
cluin. He had long been anxious, he says, 
to discover such an argiunent, and vexed 
that it continually eluded him, until at last, 
to his great joj-, it was suddenly^ revealed to 
]um. The point of departure in this case 
was not the contemplation of the outer but 
of the inner world, not of sensible objects 
but of tbe mind of man. He could prove, 
he thought, the being of a Qod out of the 



a Being than whom no greater can be con- 
ceived ; but if no greater can be conceived, 
then He must exist, since existence is a 
necessary point of perfection. This is sub- 
stantially the argument which was employed 
bv Deecartes six btmdred years afterwards, 
although there is no evidence that Deecart«s 
had any knowledge of Anselm's writings. 
Leibnitz, however, is inclined to suspect that 
be bad, because he thinks that both in the 
style and matter of Descartes' writings he 
detects a la^er obligation to other authors 
than Descartes chose to acknowledge (^^itt. 
Nerlins/ium, 1710, v. 361, 393}. It is 
to be noted that neither Anselm nor Des- 
cartes seeks to prove the existence of God 
in order to produce, belief, but, starting from 
belief as a fact, their aim is to show that 
reason independently followed necessarily 
confirms the convictions of faith. It is re- 
markable that in the period between Anselm 
and Descartes no one seems to have adopted 
the same method. Anselm cannot properly 
be considered as the first or forerunner of 
the schoolmen ; their method was not Pla- 
tonic, but Aristotelian, a method far better 
adapted than Anselm's to the ordinairmind 
of the middle ages. In boldness, indeed, 
and originality of thought, Anselm was too 
far ahead of the intellectual standard of his 
day to be thorougblv understood or appre- 
ciated. The aim of the ' Cur Deus Homo f ' 
is to prove the necessity of the incarnation 
as the only means whereby the debt of 
obedience Jue from man to"^God could be 
dischai^ed, an adequate reparation made for 
his offences, and the immortality of body 
and soul recovered for which he was origi- 
nally destined. I'nlike the other two trea- 
tises, it is in the form of a dialt^e, which 
renders it easier reading, although the reason- 
ing is not less close and cogent. There is no 
apparent lack of finish in the work, although 
Anselm in his preface g«^-s that he should 
have made several additions if he could 
have secured some quiet leisure, but tlwt it 
was begun in England amidst great distress 
of heart — 'in magna cordis tribulationo '— - 
and finished during bis sojourn in the pro- 
vince of Capua. 

If his piulosophical treatises exhibit the 
profundity, the daring originality, and mas- 
terly grasp of his intellect, his medita- 
tions and prayers reveal the spiritual side 
of his nature, the deep humility of his faith, 
and the fervour of bis love towards God, 
while his letters showhim in his morehuman 
aspect — his tender sympathy and affection^ 
his court«sy and respectfulness, combined 
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■with firmnessinmainlainingwhathe believed 1 
to be right, and in reproving what he believed 
to be wrong. Tliue his writings completely 
verily the statement of WillUm of MalmeB- I 
bury (i. 5 47) that he was thoroughly H^iri- j 
tiinl and industriously learned — ' penitus 
sunctus, anxie doctuB.' 

The first complete and satisfactory edition 
of Anselm's works was that of Gabriel Ger- 
heron (Paria, 1721), a monk of the congre- 
gation of St. Maur. He says in hia preface 
that hitherto most of the copies of hia works 
were so mutilated or disfigured by correctiona 
that they were scarcely intelligible. He 
framed a new text by a careful collation of 
as many manuscripts as he could collect, and 
an examination of existing printed editions. 
These were — two bearing no mark of date 
or place of isaue ; one printed at Nuremberg, 
U91 ; two at Paris, 164+ and 1649 ; one at 
Venice, 1549; two at Cologne, 1573 and 
1612 ; and one at Lyons, 1630. Gerberon 
arranged the works in his edition in three 
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1. The theological 
eluding the Monologit , 
attack of Gaunilo, a monk of Marmoutiers, 
on the same, and Anselm's reply; the'De 
Fide Trinitatis,' the ' Ue Processione Spiritua 
Sancti contra GrBcos,' ' Sialorus de Casu 
Diaboli,' ' Cur Deus Homo/ ' De Conceptu 
Virffinali et Originali Peccato,' 'Dialogue de 
Ventate,' 'Liber de Voluntate,' 'Dialogus 
de Libero Arbitrio,' ' De Concordil Prwsoi- 
entie et PrKdestinationie,' 'De Azymo et 
Fermentato,' ' De Sacramentorum Diverai- 
tate (Waieranni epistolaj,' ' Reaponsio ad 
■\Valeranni Querelas,' ' Offendiculum Socer- 
dntum,' ' De Nuptiis Conaanguineorum,' 
'Dialogus de Grammatico,' 'De Voluntate 
Dei.' 

2. Devotional and hortatory: 'Homilies 
and Exhortations,' 'Sermo de Pftssione Do- 
mini,' ' Exhortatio ad Contemptum Tempo- 
ralium et Deaiderium jEtemorum,' ' Admo- 
nitio Morienti,' ' Duo Carmina de Contemptu 
Mundi,' ' Liber Medifitionnm et Orationum 
xxi.," Meditatio super Miserere,' 'De Pace 
et Concordii,' 'Tractatus Asceticua," Ora- 
tio dicenda ante Percyitionem Corporis et 
Sanguinis Domini,' ' Salutatio ad Jesuia 
Christum ex anecdotis aacris de Jjevis,' 
' Hvmni et Psalterium de 8. Maria,' ' Ver- 
sus' de Lanfranco,' ' De Verbis Anselmi,' 
' Quiedam Dicta utilia ex dictis S. Anselmi.' 

3. Four books of letters. 

The Abh6 Migne'Bedition,intwo volumes, 
imperial octavo, is a reproduction of Gerbe- 
roirs edition, revised, including the footnotes 
of ' HenscheniuB,' and the 'Vita 'and 'Uia- 
toria Novorum ' of Eadmer. The ' ^-arioua 
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readings ' are in this edition placed at the 
bottom of each page instead of being put at 
the end of the works, as in Gerberons edi- 
tion. The references in this article are to 
Migne's edition. 

[The primary anthoritiea for the Ufa of An- 
selm are the two worki) by Fjulmer, a monk of 
Canterbury, urtenrards hishop^leet of St. An- 
drews, wbieh were editfldbyMr-RuIointheRoiia 
Series in 1884. After AnHelm became primate, 
Eadmer irae his damestjc chaplain and moat in- 
limate friend, and whs an oye-wiloeM of most of 
the events which he relates. Ue first wrote the 
' Hiatoria Novcrum,' which might be called a 
' Life and Times of Aaselm,' anil the ' Vit& An- 
selmi,' which deala more with the inner persoaul 
life and chamelcr of his eulJKt. William of 
Malmesbury (Qestn Pontiflmm, lib. i.) aad John 
of Salisbury, Bishop of Chartres {Life of An- 
selm in ' Anglia Sacra,' vol. ii.), although they 
supply a few details of th«ir own, avowedly draw 
the:r acconnts mainly trom Endmer. and Orde- 
ricus Vitalis, in bis scanty notices (Hist. Eccles. 
lib. I. and li.), refers his readers to the same 
source for fartber information. Next to the 
memOLts of Kadmer in value are Anselm's own 
letters, upwardsof four hundred in Dnmber, which 
tbiow much lii^ht not only on his life but on the 
history of the tLmea. The principal modem 
biographies are by : ] . Jlohler, formerly Romau 
catholic professor at 3Iuuich, a fragment only, 
but good aa far na it goes, translated into 
Englishin 1342. 2. Hiksse, pioteetant profeasor 
atBonn, 1943,1852. 3. Franck, Tubingen, 1842. 
i. Charleg de lUmu»iat, Paris, ISG3, and second 
edition 1888, an eicellent biography with an 
able and Incid criticism of Anselm's philosophy. 
In connection with the latter may be mentioned 
a critique on thd philosophy by M, Emile Sai^ 
set. in a volume of miscellanies, 'Melange 
d'Histoire, de Morale, et de Critique,' which was 
originally written as a review of M. Himusat'e 
work for the 'Revue dss Deni-Mondee ;' also a 
traniilation of the SlanologiuQ and Proslogion, 
with an introdnctory essay by H. BouchitiS, in 
'Le Ratiocalisme Chretien.' fi. M. Cbarzoa, Paris, 
1863, a short but interesting study with a com- 
panion one on lAufranc 6. MonlAlembert, a 
short fragment of much beauty, 1844. 7. Croiot 
Xouchet (Paris andTunmal}, 1869, valuable for 
what relates to the early life at AosU. 8. R.W. 
Church, dean of St. Paul's, London, a masterly 
sketch, accurata. vigonus, and gtaeeful. and aa 
full as WHS possible within the prescribed limits 
of the series for which it was written, Macmil- 
lan'a Sanday Librniy. 9. Mr. E. A. Freeman 
has dealt twice over most carefully with the his- 
tory of Anselm, first in his 'History of the Nor- 
man Comfuest,' vols, iii., iv. and v. (also notices 
in i. 35S, 364, and ii. 25, 215, 217), and again 
more fully in bin 'History of the Reign of 
William Rufus,' vol, i. cb. iv., and vol. ii. ch, vii, 
(see also an intern^ing note on Anselm's letters, 
Y in appendii). His narratives are eniecially 
valualile for the minute and exact references 
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vhich th^ coDtAiD to original aatboritJBB, and 
for bringing oat some points hiirdly noticed | 
elsewhere, especiallj the baaring on Anselm's I 
>ppeal to Rome of the former nppenl made by ; 
Bishop William of St. Calaia. 10. Mr. Martin 
Rnle's • Life and Timaa of Si. AuBelm ' (2 toIh, 
demy ocUto, 1883) eoutBins a good deal of 
asnfol matter, the frnit of long and earefnl 
labonr, bat in marred by irrelerHnt digressioas 
and a cnmbroos style. Hia prejudices, also, as 
a warm partisan of the papacy, sometimes diu- 
toK hU vie» of simple farts.] W. R. W. S. 

AMBLAT, BRIAN {JL 1521), yeoman ! 
of the wine c«Uar to Henry Vm, translated 
the* Treeorde la CitS des Damee ' of Christine 
de Piae, under the title of the ' Boke of the , 
CVte of Ladies,' 1521. In a preliminary copy 
of verses the printer, Henry Pepwell, states 
that the translation naa published at the \ 
instaoce of the Earl of Kent. The book 
consists of a number of short stories about 
jkmous women, much of the material being 
drawn from Boccaccio. There are some no- 
tices of Anslay in ' Letters and Papers of the 
Keignof HenPv vni' (art. 4231, 23, et seq.). i 
A ' Bryan Anslye, Esquier, late of Lee, in the ' 
<M>unty of Kent .... served Qveene Eliza- 
beth as one of ye band of Gentlemen Pen- 
cioners to her Ma*^ the space of XXXT' 
vearee;' and, dying 10 July 1604, was 
buried in the church of Lee, Kent, where a 
memorial slab, atill legible, gives an account 
of him and his family. He wa£ probably the 
eon of Anslay the translator. 

[ElUs's Historical Sketches, ii. 20 ; Athenieam 
for 2 Sept. 1876, vhere the inscription 



NotM on Shakespeare, p. 271.] 
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AM80N, GEORGE, Losn Aifsos (1697- 
1762), admiral of the fleet, was the second 
eon of William Anson, of Shugborough, in 
the parish of Colwich, in Staffordshire, and 
was bom there on 23 April 1697 ; his mother 
Isabella, daughter of Charles Carrier, of Wirk- 
worth, in Derbyshire, waa sister of Janet, the 
wife of Thomas Parker, afterwards Lord 
Parker and Earl of Macclesfield, and in 1718 
created lord chancellor. On 2 Feb. 1711-12, 
Anson entered on board the Ruin', com- 
manded by Captain Peter Chamberfen, as a 
volunteer, and on 27 March followed Captain 
Chamberlen to the Monmouth, where he re- 
mained till 37 June 1713, when he was dis- 
charged, as the ship was about to pay off. 
All attempts to trace his service during the 
next three yearahave been unsuccessful; but 
in May 1716 he was serving as midshipman 
orsupemumernrv in the ftwt bound for the 
Baltic under Sir ^ohn Norris, who wrote from 
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the Nore on 17 May tliat a lieutenant of the 
Hampshire had rt^jueeted to be put on half- 
psy, and that he intended 'to commission Mr. 
George Anson, who is cousin to my Lord 
Parker.' In 1716 the most brilliant merit 
conceivable was all the more brilliant in the 
nephew of the lord chief justice. 

He continued in the Hampshire till she 

feid off in December 1717, and in March 
718 was appointed second lieutenant of the 
Montagu, and was in her in the action off 
Cape Passoro on 31 July 1718. On 2 Oct. 
1719, he was transferred to the Barfleur, Sir 
George Byng'a flagship ; and in June 1722 
was made a commander, and appointed to 
the Weasel sloop, which was employed in 
the Xorth Sea against the Dutch smugglers. 
In February 1723-4, he was advanced to the 
rank of captain, appointed to the Scarborough 
frigate, and sent out to South Carolina, with 
instructions to protect the coast and the com- 
merce against pirates and Spanish cruisers, 
which were already practising the system of 
annoyance which ultimately fed to the war of 
1739. They did not at that time, however, 
menace the Carolina coast ; and the general 
nature of Anson's service was to cruise to and 
from the Bahamas. On one occasion he had 
intelligence of a Spanish boat which had been 
molesting some of the English traders, but 
proceeding to look for her, he touched at 
Providence, where he learned that she had 
been already taken ' by a sloop bound for 
Jamaica, who carried her there, where the 

EBople were condemned for pirating and 
anged'(AnsontoBurchett, 16 Jan. 1724-5). 
A few months later he received orders to 
act against the Spaniards wherever he met 
them, but the little war of 1726 passed over 
without any incident in Anson's career. In 
Julv 1728, on the death of Captain Morris 
of the Garland, he moved into that ship, and 
sent home the Scarborough, which was badly 
in want of refitting; but he himself was 
kept out two vears longer, and did not return 
to England till July 1730. His long ser\-ice 
on tlie cosat of Carolina, however useful, was 
in no way brilliant ; but he would seem to 
have been popular with the colonists, who 
still preserie his memory embalmed in the 
name of Anson county; and a Carolina lady, 
writing to her sister in London, could soy 
nothing worse of him than that it was 
'averred 'he loved his bottle, and was far 
from being a woman-hater; whilst, on the 
other hand, be was liandaome, good-natured, 
polite, well bred, generous, and humane; 
passionately fond of music, and 'so old- 
fashioned as to mak<> some profession of re- 
ligion ' (Babbow'b Life, 14), 

In 1731 hecommanded the Diamond frigate 
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in the Chuinel; and in l-'ebruaiy 1731-2, 
being appointed to the Squirrel, was sent out 
to hie old station on the coaet of Carolina, 
irhence he returned in June ITSTi ; the 
Squirrel was paid off, and Anson, for tlie 
first time, was on shore for two years and 
a half. 

In December 1737 he was appointed to 
the Centurion, of 60 guns, and sent to tlie 
west coast of Africa for tlie protection of 
the Eutlish trade against the encroaclunents 
of the French, after which he crossed over to 
the West Indies, and was recalled thence 
in the autumn of 1739. It had been detei^ 
mined to give him the command of one of 
two 8qua<h*ons that were to be sent to the 
Pacific ; and when it was found necessary to 
curtail the plan and send only one, that one 
was put under the orders of Anaon with the 
nominal rank of commodore. Tlie establish- 
ment of the navy, after many years of peace 
and decay, was at a verj- low ebb, and the ex- 
pense of £tting out the fleet forthe West Indies 
and the coast of Spain swaUowed up all tlie 
resources of the admiralty. There was thus 
great difficulty in equippinfr and manning 
the sliips intended for tne Pacific ; whilst 
instead of the rea^ment of soldiers which 
had been told ofi' lor this service, a number 
of pensioners, old, wom-oiit, and crippled, 
were put on board, together with a number 
of newly enlisted and wholly undriUed 
marines. All this caused |^at delay, and it 
was not till 18 Sept. 1740, after eight 
months' preparation, ttiat the little squadron 
of sis snips put to sea from St. Helens. 
Arriving in the neighbourhood of Cape Horn 
in the stormy season, the ships were severely 
bufieted; two were driven back, and never 
got round at all ; one, the Wager, was driven 
ashore and totally lost [see BiBON, John] ; 
the Centurion narrowly escaped a similar 
fate; and it was not till 11 June 1741 that 
she arrived at Juan Femandex. with not 
more than thirty men, otiicers included, fit 
for duty. The Gloucester, of M guns, ar^ 
rived some time after in still worse plight, 
as also the Trial brig; and after refitting 
and resting till September, it was found that 
out of the 961 men who had left England in 
these three ships, G26 liad died, leaving 335 
men and boys, a number quite insumcient 
for even the Centurion alone. Anson, how- 
ever, detemuned to do what he could to 
effect the purpose of his voyage, and, with a 
hallow pretence of strength, he managed to 
destroy the Spanish commerce, blockade the 
ports,andBackandbumthetownof Paila. He 
then hoped to intercept the yearly ship from 
jfanila for Acapulco; hut finding that he 
bad missed her, and that there was nocliancc 
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the return voyage while he 
waa on tne coast, he made sail for China. 
' The Trial had long since been condemned; 
the Gloucester now proved to be unsea- 
worthy, and was cleared cut and set on fire; 
' the Centurion alone remained, and again, as 
off Cape Horn, was visited by scurvy in its 
worst forms. It was only after refreshing 
and resting for two months at Tinian, that 
. her men, sorely diminished in numbers, were 
, able to take the ship on to Macao ; and, after 
, refitting there, they sailed to cruise off Ma- 
. nila in quest of the Acapulco ship. The 
I Centurion had now less tLan 200 men left 
of theoriginaJMl; but some Spanish negroes 
I and Indians, as well as some Dutchmen and 
Ijascars, had been picked up at Macao, and 
she had actually on board, of all creeds and 
; colours, 227. With this reduced crew, how- 
I ever, she met the great saleon on 30 June 
I 1743, and captured her. In size and number 
I of men the Spaniard was vastly superior to 
the Centurion ; but she was tumbwed with 
; merchandise, and of her 600 men few were 
] trained to arms or tn act together, whibi 
i during the last cruise Anson had taken very 
great pains in exercising his men. The 
amount of treasure was enormous ; and An- 
son, deciding that nothing more was to be 
done, resolved to return Co Elnvland round 
the Cape of Good Hope. Good fortune fa- 
voured him at tlie last, and as he came into 
the Channel a thick fog hid him from the 
French fleet which was cruising in the Sound- 
ings; he passed safelv through it,andanchored 
at Spithead on 15 June 17-44. The treasure 
which he had brought home amounted to 
about 500,000^. This was landed at Ports- 
mouth, sent up to London, and paraded in 
triumph through the city in a procession of 
thirty-two wagons, the ship's company march- 
ing with colours flying and band playing. 

In ready acknowledgment of Anson's good 
service and good fortune, the admiralty at 
once promoted him to ihe rank of rear- 
admiral, but they refused to confirm an 
acting commission as captain of the Cen- 
turion, which Anson, daiming to act as 
commodore, had given to his first lieutenant, 
Mr. Peircy Brett, whilst inChino. Theydid 
indeed spec! ally promote Mr Brett, but An- 
son r^ected tne compromise, returned his 
own commission^which was accordingly 
cancelled —and went on half pay as a captain. 
As his share of the price money had ren- 
dered him a wealthy man, quite independent 
of the ser\'ice, he would certainly not have- 
accepted any further appointment fVom the 
Earl of Winchilsea, but the change of mi- 
nisti^ a few months later broturht in a new 
admiralty, with the Duke of Bedford at its 
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head, and Aoeoa as one of its members. Its 
rety first act was to reverse the deciBion. of 
the former board, and to confirm the com- 
mission which AiiEOn had ^ven to Captain 
Brett (the patent of the board is - dated 
28 Dec. 1744; the minute confirmingBrett'B 
commission is dated 29 Dec.), and on SO April 
1745, Anson was re-promoted to flag ranli, i 
thi» time aa reai^^dmiral of the white. 

For a year and a half Anson continued in 
London, taking a leading share in the work , 
of the admirslty, and, though a very junior 
member of the board, acting directly as the 
Duke of Bedford's representative in all mat- 
ters of executive aAninistration. Beyond 
the old .friendship existing between Lord ' 
Chanoellar Hardwicke and the Macclesfield 
family (Camfbell'b Lives iff the ChanotUort, 
V. 15) it is DOW impossible to trace the par- 
ticnlar interest which Anson could have had; 
that he had some may he considered certain. 

In July 1746 Vice-Admiral Martin re- 
signed the command of the Channel fleet ; 
*ad Anson, now vice-admiral of the blue, 
nndertook the duty and hoisted hia flag on 
board the Yarmouth on 9 Aug. The fleet 
was very short-handed, for in Martin's last 
cruise tiad pro^Tsions and bad beer, scurvy, 
fever, and smoll-pox, had caused the death 
or sickness of an enormous number of men 
(Martin to Corbett, 3 July 1746; JoABina 
HrxHAMi Obtei-eatiimea de Aire et Morbu 

K'damcw (\773),^.3il); and now Admiral 
ttock, fittingoul for the expedition to Lo- 
rient, had carried ofF every seaman that he 
conldfind (Anson to Bedford,!! Aug. 1746, 
in Bedford Corretpondenet, i. 137). It was 
thus the end of the month before Anson could 
get the fleet to sea ; and he then cruised to 
the westward, off Ushant, hopin? to intercept 
on ita return the FreiLch fleet, which had gone 
to Cbebucto (the present Halifax) under the 
Duke d'EnviUe. The terrible fat« of that 
expedition was not yet fully known; and, 
though Anson put into Plymouth at the end 
of October, it was only foe a supply of water. 
' My men,' he wrote to the Duke of Bedford 
(28 Oct.), ' b^in to be very sickly, and 
* '" ' ' ' ' 'lut the hope o 

ray's fleet will make 

e everything else.' On 

4 Nor. he wrote that he hoped to be com- 
ete and at sea in two or three days, and to 
ive better, fortune in his next cruise. ' I 
am surprised,' he added, 'that Mr. Lestock, 
who had such certain intelligence, from the 
Freiuh shins burnt in the bay, of the abat- 
tered condition of D*Enville's ships, should 
not cruise off Ushant for them, as his squa- 
dron was not in want of anything ' {Be^ord 
(Wr. i. 174). 
TOL. n. 
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Notwithstanding Anson's haste to get to 
sea, the French hospital ship and a sloop were 
all that he fell in with. It was by this time 
certainly known that the French squadron 
was in an almost helpless condition, and that 
if it could be met Villi, it must be captured. 
It received, however, warning from a Dutch 
merchant ship of the neighbourhood of the 

" "' ' " ' ^southward 

Brest. The 
fortunate. The 
Frencfi were preparing to send out another 
expedition to America, and at the same time 
a squadron to the East Indies. Un 29 April 
the two sailed together from the roadstead 
of Aix, under the command of M. de la 
Jonqui^re, whose energetic beliaviour and 
clever escape in bringing home the shattered 
remains of the fleet ^e year before had 
pointed him out as a capable and a Iticky 
officer. But Anson had early and fiiirly 
exact knowledge of the projected expedition, 
and, in his double capacity of lord of the ad- 
miralty and commander-in-chief of the fleet, 
took care to have with him an overpowering 
force and such a number of cruisers that it 
was wellnigb impossible for the enemy to 
escape him. With his own flog on board 
the Prince George, of 90 guns, and hating 
with him Rear-Admiral'Warren in the Devon- 
shire, Captain Boscawen in the Namur, and 
others, numbering altogether fourteen ships 
of the line, he stationed himself off Cape 
Finiaterre, and continued there during the 

Cter part of April, exercising his fle«;t in 
ling line and in manceuvres of battle till 
then absolutely unknown. On the morning 
of 3 May the French fleet was sighted, and was 
succesBiiilly pursued. Anson at first made 
the signal for line of battle, but presently, 
perceiving that the French were of very in- 
ferior force, he made the signal for a general 
chase and tell on them pefl-mell. La Jon- 
qui^re placed hia convoy to leeward, in charge 
of two frigates, and drew up his squadron in 
line to meet the enemy; but including two 
40-giin ahipa, a 50-gun ship with only half 
her guna on board, and four Indiamen, he 
numbered only ten ships in all. The ships 
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;ht well, but 
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powered ; the Indiamen, with valuable car- 
goes on board, endeavoured to make off, but 
! captured afterwords. The defence, how- 
, was sufficient to permit the greater part 
of the convoy to escape during the night. 
Amongst the captured ships were the Qloire, 
of 40 guns, and Che Invincible, of 74. When 
M. de Saint-Oeorge, the captain of the latter, 
went on board the Prince George to sur- 
render his sword to Anson, he addressed him 
with, ' Monsieur, voua avei vaincu llnvin- 
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cible, et la Gloire vous suit.' SainWjeorge 
returned to Bneland witli Anson, and be- 
tween tbe two there aprans up a friendship 
and correspond ence which continued tifl 
death ended it. 

Anson's ^reat superiority of force was main- 
ly due to his own care and forethought ,' and 
he made such good use of it as utterly to over- 
whelm the enemy. A French fleet had been 
utterly defeated, and some 300,000/. in specie 
had been captured and cBjried through London 
in triumph. ' I ought to be stttisfied,' wrote 
,\nson to Ihe Duke of Bedford, ' but wish lie 
(L«Jonquiare)hadhad a little more strength, 
though this it the best stroke that has been 
made upon the French since La Ilogue.' It 
wa« not only a national but a political 
euccesa, and the ministry, accepting it aa 
such, heaped rewards on the victors. Anson 
was raisea to the peerage as Daron Anson 
of Soberton, in Hampshire ; Warren, the 
second in command, was made a knight of 
the Bath; andBoecawen, the senior captain, 
though of only ten years' standing, waa 
specially included in ttie next promotion of 
admirals. 

In February 1747-8 the Duke of Bedford 
was appointed secretary of state, and Lord 
Sandwich became first lord of the admiralty. 
The duke had virtually assigned the execu- 
tive administration of the navy to Anaon, 
but now, in the absence of Sandwich in 
Germany, Lord Vere Beauclerk took the di- 
rection of affairs. As captain, as admiral, 
and in the admiralty patent, Beauclerk was 
the senior of the twa,and may naturally have 
felt some annoyance at the preference previ- 
ously given to his junior. It was now Anson's 
turn to feel aggrieved ; he wrote to Lord 
Sandwich on 15 Feb.: 'In your absence Lord 
Vere may make as much a cipher of me as he 

E leases, which you will easily imagine must 
e very disagreeable to me after the share 
the Duke of Bedford has allowed me in the 
direction of affairs afloat and the success 
which has attended hie grace's administra- 
tion of naval affairs in eve^ branch of the ' 
department. Besides, I think the world will 
oeeme in a very disadvantageous light. . . . 
He has been in my way ever since I came 
into the world. Two years ago I endeavoured 
to shove him before me, but there waa no 
moving him from the earth to his proper 
element, and to continue now in his rear, 
both at land and sea, I own I cannot well 
endure' (BiIkbow, p. 201). To this, on 
19 March, Lord Sandwich replied : ' I think 
that so far Atim Lord Vere being able to 
make a cipher of you, that you must put him 
abeolutelyin that situation himself. lalwaya 
told you that whenever I got to the head of 



I, however, it ended in dis- 



the admiralty it should, except in the name 
and show of it, be the same thing as if you 
were there yourself. . . , If Lord vere's pur- 
poses are disagreeable to vou, it is very easy 
to prevent them, by desmng first to know 
my opinion. . . . You may be assured I will 
do no act whatever but directly through 
your hands, which will plainly show people 
where the power centres, and I think india- 
putably fix you in tlie entire management of 
aflairs ' (ibid. p. 204). 

It was shortly afterwards, 25 April 1748, 
that Anson was married to Lady Eliaabeth 
Vorke, daughter of the lord chancellor. The 
marriage brought wealth as well as influence. 
' The whole portion,' wrote Lord Hardwicke 
to his intended son-in-law, a few days before 
the marriage, ' shall be paid either in bank- 
notes, or in my draft upon the bank, as you 
like best.' Notwitbslandinfr the frequent 
indelicate jokes of Horace Walpole, there is 
no reason t^ suppose that Che marriage was 
other than a happy one. No children fol- 
lowed, although a letter from Lord Hard- 
wicke, dated 30 Aug. 1748 (Bakbow, p. 208), 
seems to imply that some such reeult was 
expected. If so, 
appointment, 

Anson's public life was meantime devoted 
to reorgamsing certain weak points in the 
navy which the war had brought to light. 
The marine regiments were to be broken, a. 
new corps of marines under the jurisdictioa 
of the admiralty waa to be formed, the ad- 
ministration of the dockyards was to be im- 
proved, and, most important of all, a new 
code of articles of war was to be drawn up 
and paased through parliament. Within the 
next few years all these things were done, 
and done efiectually. Dockyard administra- 
tion no doubt remained for very many yeara 
exceedingly corrupt, though not, we may be- 
lieve, so atrociously bad as in former years. 
The building of ships, too, was improved, 
and the establishment of guns and all stores 
put on a more satisfactory footing. The 
articles of war, as passed in 1749, remained 
the law of the service till 1865 ; and the 
corps of marines, as then planned, and de- 
finitely formed in 1751), is the same as at 
the present day. (>f theae several meaaurea 
the chief part of tlie credit must attach to 
Anson, who, as we liave seen, was placed by 
Lord Sandwich at the head of the executive, 
and who in June 17ii1 became actually, aa 
well as virtually, first lord of the admiralty. 
Tliispost he filled until the change of ministry 
in >'ovember 1756, and it was thus during 
his administration that the fleet under AA- 
miral John Byng smled for 1 he Mediterranean 
in Mareh, and was dt^feated off Cape Mola on 
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20 May 1766. Atuou's wbole life and career 
are utterly opposed to the idea of hishsTing-, 
in this matter, erred througli careleMncBii. 
We are forced, therefore, to the concluaion 
that in not ordering a larger fleet to tlie 
Mediterranean, he was honestly mistaken, 
and that in appointing Admiral nyng to the 
command he was under some undiscuverable 
influence. "\Vb know now that the French, 
in the spring of 1756, had no idea of invading 
England or Ireland; hut the ministry cer- 
tainly thought it necessary to keep an over- 
whelming force at home or in the Bav of 
Biscay. But the main cause of the failure 
was the miacoaduct of Byng, and Anson is 
directly concerned in the appointment, as 
commander-in-chief, of a man whom events 
proved to be utterly unfit for the office. It 
can only be said now, that this had not 
been proved in March 1756, that Byng was 
a man of high-service' rank who might al- 
most claim the highest command, and that 
there was nothing whatever known against 
him. That afterwards, on Byng's failure, 
Anson should not be inclined to show him 
any undue consideration, or to err on the 
side of lenity, was natural enough. He very 
probably regarded Byng with leelinga akin 
to personal hatred, as the incarnation of the 
one great mistake he had made in a pro- 
£p«TouscaTeer, and was quite willing that the 
onender should feel the full weight of the 
law; but, as a matter of fact, Anson had 
nothing whatever to do with Byng's trial 
and execution, which took plai ' 

ministry with which he had no ~ 

Uaviiig gone out of office in .>ovemDer 

1756, he did not re-enter till the end of June 

1757, when he was again appointed first lord 
cf the admiralty in the ?.ewcastle-Pilt ad- 
ministration, lie was thus the chief of the 
navy when the bootless expedition agaii 

Rocliefort was sent out in the auti 

year; and inl758,wlien the pett< 
on the coast of France, as at St. Malo or 
Cherbourg, ended disastrously at St. Cas. 
In these matters Anson took no part, except 
in prorlding t he covering force of men-of-war, 
and in taking command personally of the 
main fleet, which meantime blockaded Brest, 
in order to allay some irritation felt by Sir 
Edward Hawke. It was his last service at, 
«eA. During the next year, 17')9, this fleet 
was commanded by Hawke, and put an end 
to the necessity of blockading Brest by de- 
molisliing the French fleet in Quiberon Bay. 
Anson's share in this brilliant victory was 
merely that of the home administrator by 
whose care the fleet was fitted out and eup- 
ported; he had also the same share in the 
-cmqaeBt of Canada and in many other of 
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the events which rendered the year 17')9 
' wonderful,' not only in Garriek's celebrated 
sonff but in the current language of the duy 
(Walpole's Lettfrs, iii. i69, ed. Cunning- 
ham, 1661), and Che years immediately suc- 
ceeding memorable in English annals. 

In laae 1761 Anson was advanced to the 
high rank of admiral of the fleet ; but, ex- 
cept to bring over the nnw queen. Princess 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Streliti, he never 
hoisted the dlHtinguisbing flag of union at 
the main. He died quite suddenly^ on 6 June 
1762 at his country seat of Moor Park in 
Hertfordshire, and was buried in the familv 
vault at Colwich. The title died with him. 
His wife had died two years before, on 1 June 
1760, and his very large property went to 

I his sister Janetla, wife ot Mr, Sambrooke 

' Adams, whose son George afterwards in- 
herited also the family estate of Shwborough, 

I and took the name of Anson. "Hie son of 
Geo^e Adams was in 1806 created Viscount 
Anson and Baron Soberton, end his grandson 
in 1831 was made Eari of Lichfield. 

Anson is undoubtedly best known to pos- 
terity by his voyage roimd the world, the 
history of which, as written, or rather edited, 
bv his chaplain, Mr, ^^'atIers, or in different 
abridgments, has always been a popular 
book even among schooltmys. It is to that 
voyage, and the temper, the tact, and tlie 
Judgment which he displayed under verv 
trying circumstances, tliat hie further a(f- 
vancement was mainly due, Anson mav 
have been cold in his afiections, studious of 
Ills own interest, and even selfish; calm, 
placid, possibly — as his enemies might say — 
tish-like in his temperament; but ne was a 
careful, painstaking, thonglitful man, of sin- 
gular^v accurate judsmeiit; and much of the 
more important work wliicli fell 1o him was 
work in wliich a warmer-hearted, warmer- 
tempered, more loveable man might well 
have broken down. And one point which 
tells enormously in Anson's favour is the 
fact that BO many young oflicers, trained 
under him in the Centurion, were afterwards 
honourably known. In the whole history 
of our navy there is not another instance of 
so many juniors from one ship rising to dis- 
tinct ion, men like Saunders, Saumarei,Peircy 
Brett, Denis, Keppel, Uyde Parker, John 
Campbell. 

Sir John Barrow has expressed surprise 
' that neither private affection nor public 
gratitude has ever raised a monument to one 
who shed such lustre on the name.' This is 
not strictly correct, for there is in Shug- 

borougb Park a sort of triumphal arch which 
was erected to his memory by his elder 

brother Thomas. Tlie colossal lion, once the 
d2 
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Kgure-head of the Centurion, after standing . 
for matiT yeare in the Anson ward of Green- 
wich Hospital (Baebow, p. 419), was in 
1S70 traniiferred to the playground of the 
hospital school, and fell to pieces from decay 
in 1873. Copies of a portrait of Anson, by- 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, are in the National 
PortnutGalleiT, and in the Painted Hall at 
Greenwich. The original, belong! njf to Lord 
Lichfield, was exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallerj', 1884. 

[The Life of Anson b^ Sir John Barrow is hy 
no meema free from eerious faults lioth of.omis- 
sion and commission, and is absolutely crorded 
with mistakes of shear oicelcssness, e,g, the mis- 
Bpsllings of nSimes. The well-known 'Vorase 
round the World ' hears on the litle-pags of tho 
1st «dition (17^9) 'compiled from papers and 
other materials of the Right Hanonralile Qeorge 
Anson, and published under his direction by 
Richard Walter, M.A., chaplain of bis M^esty's 
ship Centurion in that expedition.' Many yaars 
afterwaide a claim was made that the work was 
written, not by Mr. Walter, hot by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Robins (Robins's Mathematical Tracts 
(1781), L, ssxyi, xU); this has never bean sub- 
stantiated except by mere assertion ; and though 
Robins was certainly smployed as sub-editor 
and aseistaat (Peircy Brett to Cleveland, S Jan. 
1747-8), thpre is no reason to donbt the pkin 
statement on the title-pag«, which was alwajrs 
believed by Walter'.i children and grandchildren 
(Xotee and Queries, Sth sBriee, iv. 78, 100) 
and WHS directly sanctioned by Anson. But in 
any case, whether editfld by Walter or Robins, 
the book was rirtually written hy Anson him- 
self, as stated on the title-page, and as atflrmed 
by Anson's friends {Barrow, p. -108). Thi 



board the Centurion (1743), is nn independent 
account, not alwity.' sn &Tourab1e to Anson. 
Correnpondence of the fourth Duke of Bedford, 
edited by Lonl John Ruwell (1842). vol. i. ; 
Brit. Hus. UB.'^. Add. 1695^6-7 ; nnd OfBcial 
Xetters and Documents in the Public Record 
Office.] J. K. L. 

AirSON, GEORGE {17fl7-1857), (gene- 
ral, wu the second son of the first Viscount 
Anson, and brother of the first Earl of Lich- 
field. He entered the army at an early ajfe, 
in the 3rd (or Scots Fusilier) Guards, with 
which reffiment lie served at Waterloo. In 
1818, while still an officer in the guards, he 
wa« elected a member of parliament, and sat 
in the House of Commons for many years, 
holding in succession the political offices of 
principal storekeeper of the ordnance and 
clerk of the ordnance. Inl853,hat'ingmean- 
white attained the rank of major-general in 
the army, he was appointed to command a 
division in Bengal, and in the following yeftr 
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succeeded to the command of the Madras 
army, from which post he was advanced to 
that of commander-in-chief in India early in 
1856. General Anson was holding this im- 

Krtant command when the mutiny of the 
rngal army took place. Hastening down 
from Simla, whither he had gone only a few 
weeks preyiously to recruit his health, he col- 
lected a force at Amballa, and marched with it 
against Delhi, but hein^ attacked by cholera 
at Eamal died at that place on 27 Ma^ 1857. 
General Anson was a man of unquestionable- 
talent, and although he had never seen war 
except at Waterloo, where he served as a 
mere youth, those who knew him beat had 
-very nigh expectations that he would distin- 
guish himself in his profession if an oppor- 
tunity offered. It has been all^«d that he 
showed vacillation and want of promptitude 
when preparing for the march upon Delhi; 
but the allegation has been amply refuted hy 
a distinguiMied officer (Sir Henry Norman) 
who held an important position on the stan 
of the army at the time, and had the best 
means of forming a judgment. Sir Henry 
saysthat,' suddenly placed in amoredifficuft 
position than has probably ever fallen to the 
lot of a British commander,' General Anson 
'met the crisis with fortitude and with a 
calm endeavour to restore our rule where it 
had disappeared, and to maintain it where it 
still existed.' General Anson married in ISSO 
Isabella, daughter of the first Lord Forester, 
who survived him less than two years. 

[Hurt's Army List; Bnrke'a Poerago ; AnnuaF 
Rpgister for 18Ji7; J- W. Kaye^s Hiacorj of tho 
aepoy War; Fortnightly Review. April 1883.] 
A. J. A. 

AN8PACH, ELIZABETH, Miboutivb 

OF (irfiO-1828), dramatist, was the vonngeet 
daughter of Augustus, fourth EarJ of Ber- 
Ireley, by his countess Eliiabeth, daughter 
of HeniT Drax, of Charhorough, in the 
county of Dorset. In 1767. she married Mr. 
William Craven, afterwards the sixth Earl 
of Craven, and of this union six children were 
bom. Lord and Lady Craven separated in 
1780, and her ladyship left England for 
France, and travelled in Italy, Austria, Po- 
land, Russia, Turkey, and Greece. In 1789' 
she published in quarto her ' Journey through 
the Crimea to Constantinople,' related in a 
series of letters. Subsequently she visited 
Anspach, and took up her abode with Chris- 
tian Frederick Charles Alexander, Margrave 
of Brandenburg, Anspach, and Bareith,Duke 
of Prussia, ana Count of Sayn. She wrote 
to her husband that she was to be treated 
as the Margrave's sister. She wrote little 
plays in French for the Court theatre — ' Lti 
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Folle du Jour ' and ' Abdoul et Noiujad ' — 
«nd,fiiitlierto enteitainlheMugnve, trans- 
lated into French the EngUeh comedj of 
' She would and ahe would not.' Lord Craven 
dying in September 1791, she was married 
to the margrave in the following month. In 
1792 the margTave sold hiB prmcipality to 
the King of Prusaia, and settled in En^and, 
having purchased Brandenbu^HnuBe, Ham- 
mersmith, and the house and estate of Ben- 
bam, in Berkshire, which had long been pos- 
eesaed by the Craven family. The nuuvrave 
died and was buried at Benham in 1806. 
Walpole, who always expressed his admira- 
tion of lady Craven, and even addressed 
impiomptu stanzas to her, furnished the Hev. 
William Mason with a hvely account of the 

frodnction of her comedy, the 'Miniature 
Icture,' at Drury Lane, in May 1780 : ' She 
went to it herself the second night in form, 
<at in the middle of the front row of the 
■taf^boi, much dressed with a profusion of 
white bugles- and plumes, to receive the pub- 
lic homage due to her sex and lovehness. . . . 
It was amaiiuf to see so young a woman en~ 
tirely possess herself; but there is such an 
int^nty and frankness in her conaciauBnesa 
of her own beauty and talents, that she speaks 
of them with a Tiaiceti ae if she had no pro- 
perty in them, hut only wore them as gifts 
of the gods. Lord Craven, on the contrary, 
was quite agitated by bis fondness for her 
and with impatience at the bad performance.' 
Xevertheless it was the year of their separa- 
tion. Inl786 Walpolewroteof LadyCraven 
to Sir Horace Mann : ' She liaa, I tear, been I'n- 
;SnifanKnfeindiscreet,but whutis that toyou 
or me ? She is very pretty, has parts, and is 
good-iiBiured to the greatest degree \ has not 
a grain of malice or mischief, almost always 
the associates, in women, of tender hearts, and 
never has been an enemy but to herself.' Her 
first comedy, the ' Somnambule,' an adapta- 
tion from the French, waa printed at Wal- 
pole'a private press at Strawberry Hill in 
1778, and scted for a charitable purpose at 
Newmarket. In 1770 she publiahed ' Mo- 
dem Anecdotes of the Family of Kinven'on- 
liotsprakengatchdem, a Tale for Christmas,' 
aeancature of German pomposity, dramatised 
WW. P. Andrews. Others of 1^;^ Craven's 
jdaysare the 'SilverTankard,'a musical farce, 
produced at the Haymaiket in 1781; and the 

* Princeas of Geo^a,' presented on the occa- 
cion of Fawcett's benefit at Covent Garden 
in 1799. At the private theatre attached to 
Brandenburg House the marKTarino pro- 
duced in 1794 a comedy called the 'York- 
shire Ghost;' in 1799 a pantomime called 
'Fuss in Boots;' in 1805 a comedy called 

* Love in a Con\'ent,' and other works. For 
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these plays the margravine composed the 
music As she writes in her Memoirs, pub- 
lished in lt^26 : ' My taste for music and poe- 
tiy and my style of imagination in writing, 
chastened by eiperience, were great sources 
of delight tome, . ■ . Our expenses wore enor- 
moua.'^ The margravine often took part in 
the performances at Brandenbuig House. In 
1796 the comedy of the ' Provoked Wife ' waa 
presented tliere, Mrs. Abington lending her 
services aa Lady Fanciful, while the margra- 
vine appeared as Lady Brute. The comedy 
waa reduced to three acla, and great import- 
ance was assigned to the character assumed 
by the margravine. Mrs. Abington, how- 
ever, insisted that certain of the excisions 
should be restored, bo that her part of Lady 
Fanciful should not aufter. The margravine 
died at Naples in 1828. 

[Hemoiraof the Margravine of Anspach, 1826; 
WalpoIe'sLencrH, 1839; BiographiaDramaliea, 
1812 ; Genesl'n History of the Stage, 1832.1 
D. C. 



ANSTED, DAVID THOMAS, F.R.S. 
(1814-1880), a ^legist of considerable re- 

futatiou in his time, was bom in London in 
814, educated in a I»nden school and at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, where he took his 
degree in 1836, being afterwards elected a 
fellow of his college. The earlier port of his 
life waa devoted to educational work. Hewas 
, Loudon, 
the Civil 

Engineering College at Putney. From 1844 
to 1847 he acted aa assistant-secretory of the 
Geological Society, and for many years he 
editeditsquarterlyjoumal. In later Ufe, from 
about 1850, he turned to the practical appli- 
Gstions of geoiogy in connection with mining, 
engineering, water-supply, and the like, and 
was constantly consulted on such matters 
both in this countrv and abroad. He waa a 
prolific author, and some of his geological 
writings for a time kept their place as stan- 
dard authoritiea, while others of a popular 
character attained a wide circulation. 
Among the former may be mentioned his 
' Qeologv' (1844), and among the latter bis 
'Great Sitnne Book of Nature' (1863). Ho 
also wrote several books of travel, besides 
contributing a great number of papers to the 
Geological Society, the British Association, 
the Society of Arts, and other societies. His 
death took place at his residence near Wood- 
bridge, Suftolk, in May 1880. 

[Engineer Kewepaper, zlii. 393 ; OeaU Hag. 
1B8D, p. 336, or Quart, journ. Geol, Soc.xxzvii. 
43 ; Jonm. Soc. Arts, xiriii, 637-] 
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ANSTER, JOHN (1793-1867), regiua 
profesBor of civil law in tha uniYeraity of 
Dublin, and tranelator of Goethe's 'Faust,' 
wBB Bon of John Anster, Esq., of Charlevilte, 
CO. Cork, where he was bom in 1793. He 
entered Trinitj College, Dublin, in 1810. and 
obtained a sholarsltip in 1814. In 1815 he 
printed in Dublin a collection of short Doeme, 
but thought fit to have it suppressea soon 
after pumication. Four years later he ob- 
tained a prize offered hy the authorities of 
IVinity College for n poem on the death of 
the Princess Charlotte ; and in the same 



(Blackwood, Edinburgh, pp. '2a), which in* 
eluded, with several pieces from the sup- 
pressed pamphlet, his prize poem, a blank 
verse poem entitled ' The Times ' (written 
immediately after the battle of Waterloo), 
which shows the influence of Coleridge, 
'Zamri,' a fragment of an Eastern tale, in 
Byron's manner, and various tmnsUtinns, 
the most important of these being a render- 
ing of Goethe's ' Bride of Corinth.' In 1820 
appeared in ' Blackwood's Hagazine ' trans- 
lations by Anster of some passa^s from 
Groethe's 'Faust,' the first rendering into 
Engliah of any part of that poem. In Easter 
term, 18'24, Anster was called to the Irish 
bar ; in the following year he took the degree 
of doctor of laws, lie was married inl8.32 
to Eliiabeth, eldest daughter of W. Blacker 
Bennett, Esq., of Castle Crea, co. Limerick. 
The complete translation of the first part of 
' Faust,' with notes, appeared in 1835 ('Faus- 
tus, a Dramatic Mystery,' Longman, Rees, 
and Co., pp. 491). Itshigb merits were at onc« 
recognised (see Edinburgh Seviftc, tlctober 
1836). Occasionally somewhat lacking in 
conciseness, it is throughout the translation of 
apoetbyapoet. Twoyears later he published 
'Xeniola: Poems,inr1uding translations from 
Schiller and De la 5Iotte Fouqufi ' (Dublin, 
Milliken and Son, pp. 174). It. reprints 
several of the poems ol the 1815 volume, the 

Srincipal addition being translated scenes \ 
■om FouquS's drama, the ' Pilgrimage.' In [ 
the same year, 1S37, Dr. Anster was ap- , 
pointed registrar to the high court of admi- 1 
rally in Ireland. From 1837 to l*j6 he was 
a frequent contributor of prose and verse to 
the 'Dublin Universitv Slaga/ine.' Among 
lliese articles, mainly fiistorical and literary, 
may be found a series on Italian poets. At 
a later date, from 1847 onward, he contributed 
to the ' North Britisli Review,' first dealing 
with Irish aflairs at a critical moment, 1847- 
4!), then choosing literary topics ('Life and 
"Writings of Shelley,' ' Swift and his Bio- 
graphers," Sout beys Life and Correspond- 
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ence,' ' Life and Letters of Campbell,' 'Aut<>- 
biography of Leigh Hunt,' 'Dante'). la 
l^m Dr. Anster was granted a penuon on 
the civil list. In 1850 he whs elected regius 
professor of civil law in the university of 
Dublin, B, position which he held until hta 
death. His introductory lecture, 'On the 
Scud^ of the Roman Civil Law,' has been 
published (Dublin, Hodges and Smith, 16dl, 
pp. .'jl). Many fragments of the second part 
of ' Faust ' having been rendered into verse 
by Anster, 'a member of my family,' he 
writes, ' became interested in the subject, 
and felt it desirable to arrange such passages 
as could be found among papers disregarded 
and almost forgotten by me. This accident 
led me to complete the poem.' ' FausCus, 
the Second Part, from the German ofGoethe,' 
witli copious notes, was published in 1864 
(London,LongmansandCo.,pp.485). While 
adhering more closely to the original than 
did tbe translation of the first part, it pos- 
sesses a like poetical quality (reviewed in 
Saturday Setiew, 1 Oct. 1864). The first 
part, long out of print in England, was twice 
reprinted in Germany during Anster's life. 
For some time before his death he was en- 
gaged in revising his translation for a third 
German edition, which aOTwrn^ ii the 
Tauchnitz series (Leipiig, 18d7J after the 
translator's death. Dr. Anster died tn Dub- 
lin, 9 June 1867, aged 73, leaving two sons 
and three daughters. His social charm, 
kindlywit,and wide literary culture rendered 
Anster a delightful companion. A portrait 
of him at the age of forty-six will be found 
in the 'Dublin Univereity Magazine,' No- 
vember 1839. To Wills's 'Lives of Illua- 
trious Irishmen ' Anster contributed the life 
of Gerald, sixteenth Earl of Desmond. 

[OeDt. Mag. August 1867; Dr. Waller, in 
Imperial Diet, of Biog, ; materials furnished by 
Min Anster.] £. D. 

ANSTEY, CHRISTOPHER (1724- 
1805), poet, was bom on 31 Oct. 1734. He 
waa the only son of the Rev. Christopher 
Anstey, D,D., of BrinklevinCambridgestire, 
sometime fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. He went to school at Bury St, 
Edmunds, and afterwards to Eton as an 
oppidan. In 1742 he succeeded to a scholar- 
ship at Bang's College, and distinguished 
himself by tbe Tripoe verses he wrote for the 
Cambridge commencement in 1745. In the 
same year he was admitted fellow of King's, 
and in 1746 took his bachelor's degree, ITie 
leading part which he played in opposing 
certain alterations of the college regulations 
had tlie effect of preventing nim from ol>- 
taining his master of arts degree. To this 
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Beeidea the Tripm veraea above referred 
he had dittinguuhed himself at Cambrii 
by a Ldtin poem on the peace of 1748. 
continued to be a fellow of King's, and 
Cttsionally leaided there until 1754, when hifi 
mother died, and having succeeded to the 
family eet&t«s, he resigned his fellowBbip. 

In 1756 he nuirried Ann, third dftuniter 
of Felix Calvert, Esq., of Albiuy Hall 
Hertfordahire, and for many years seeme 
have combined the ckiltivation of letters with 
the pursuits cf a country gentle 
bilious fever, partly brought on by the death 
of his only sister — the Miss Anate^ of Mrs. 
Montagu's letters — led to his visiting Bath, 
where later he fixed bis home. In 1761 
OntT had published his famous ' Eleoy,' and, 
in 1762, in conjunction with Dr. Roberts of 
King's, AnBt«y made the first translation of 
it into Latin — a translation which had the 
advantage of Qray's criticiama and the good 
fortune to ehcit an interesting letter horn 
the poet, part of which is given in Anstey's 
• Works' (Introduction, pp. xv-xvi, ed. 1808). 
From 1762 to 1766 Anstey published nothing. 
In 1766, however, appeared the famous series 
of letters in rhyme entitled the ' New Bath 
Guide, or Memoirs of the B— -r— d [Blunder- 
head] Family, iu a series of Poetical Epistles.' 
It waa composed at the author's country seat 
of Trumpington, and printed in quarto at 
Cambridge. Its success was instantaneous. 
Walpole enthusiastically describes it thus : 
' It ia a set of letters in verse, in all kind of 
veraes, deecribinff the life at Bath, and inci- 
dentally everything else ; but so much wit, 
■O mncn humour, nin, and poetry, so mach 
originality, never met together bw>re. Then 
the man haa a better ear than Dryden or 
HandeL Apropot to Dryden, he has bui- 
lenued his St. Cecilia, that you will never 
i«*d it again without laughing. There is a 
deecription of a milliner's box in all the terms 
of landscape, painted latrm* and chemxred 
tkadet, a Moravian ode, and a Methodist 
ditty, that are incomparable, and the beet 
names that ever were composed ' {Letter to 
MoniOfU, 20 June 1766). Qray, too, writes 
to Wharton (26 Aug. 1766) : ' Have you 
K»d the " New Bath Guide " P It is the 



fcind of humour ' has by this time grown 
somewhat ancient in the metres of Barham 
and Hoore and a htmdred others, and the 
Bineteenth century reader would scarcely 



endorse Walpole's view of tlie ■ Methodist 
: ditty,' which even in Anstey's day was some- 
I times pasted down by the scrupulous j but 
j there can be no doubt of the contemporary 
popularity of the book, or its clever ridicule 
. offasliion and herfreaks. Dodsley, who, after 
, the appearance of the second edition, paid 
the author 2001. for the copyright, liad made 
I so much money by it ten years later that he 
gave it back to him. Smollett was at Bath 
in 1766-7, and it is admitted, even by his 
biographers, that he was indebted to the 
' New Bath Guide ' for something of the 
scheme of ' Humphry Clinker.' 

Anatey never repeated the success of the 
' New Bath Guide.' His reputation aa a 
rhymester and humorist attracted attention 
to his subsequent performances, but they 
have neither the freshnera nor the vivacity 
of his first effort. In 1767 he published an 
ele^ upon the Marquis of Tavistock, who 
di^ by a fall from his horse, and in the 
same year appeared 'The Patriot,' a 'Pindaric 
epistle' on prize-fighting, addreaaed to the 
notorious bruiaer Buckhorse. In 17T0, in 
order to educate his children, he removed to 
Bath permanently, and was one of the first 
residents in the Crescent. He continued to 
write verse at internals, producing, among 
other pieces, ■ An Election Ball,' 1776 (in 
the 'Bath Guide' vein); 'Envy,' 1778: 
' Liberality, or the Decayed Macaroni ; ' and 
various occasional verses. The ' Election 
Ball ' was a contribution to that egregious 
classic vaae set up by Mrs. (afterwards I^dy) 
Miller at Batheaston, of which, with its at- 
tendant ceremonial, ao piquant an account is 
given by Walpole {Letter to Comray arid 
Lady Auktlntry, 15 Jan. 177G). It was il- 
lustrated with six copper-plates by C. W. 
Bampfylde. 

Anstey died in 1805, aged 81, and was 
buried in Waleot Church, Bath. A monu- 
ment waa afterwards erected to him in Poets' 



AW8TET, JOHN (rf. 1819), poet, and 
.cond son of CHiristopher Austey, was a 
barrister of Lincoln's Inn and a commis* 
sioner for auditing public accounts. Under 
the pseudonym of 'John Surrebutter,' he 
wrote 'a diaactic poem' in 1706, entitled 
' The Pleader's Guide,' further described as 
' containing the conduct of a suit at law, 
with the arguments of (Counsellor Bother'um 
and Counsellor Bore'um, in an action be- 
tween Joha-a-Gull and John-a-Gudgeon for 
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ossault and batlery at a late contested elec- 
tirm.' It has a. great deal of humour, though 
chiefly of a legal kind. Poreon is said to 
have Ifcuown it by heart, and Lord Campbell 
quotes it in his ' Lives of the Justices.' John 
Anstey also edited his father's works in 
1808 [see Arbtey, CKalBTOFHEBJ. 



AJUSTEY, 'niO>L\S CIUSHOLM 

(1816-1873), lawyer and politician, who took 
a prominent part in variouH political contro- 
versies, was the son of one of the earliest 
settlers in Van Diemen's Land (Tasmania), 
and was bom at London in 1816. He was 
educated at 'Wellington College and at Uni- 
versity College, Xiondon, and in Hilary term 
1839 was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple. Although lie had no personal re- 
lations with Oxford, the Oxford movement 
greatly affected him, and he was one of the 
earliest converts to Roman Catholicism that 
itproduced. Withthepassionateenthusiaam 
that characterised his f ubUc life, he became 
at once an uncompromising champion of the 
political interests of the Roman Catholics in 
England and Ireland. Shortly after his con- 
version he was appointed professor of law and 
jurisprudence at the Boman Catholic College 
of Prior Park, near Bath, and a series o' -■- 
lectures delivered there on the laws and 
stitution of England was published by him in 
I84J). He issued about tne same time many 
pamphlets on the legal and political position 
uf the Roman Catholics, one of which was 
entitled *A Guide to the Laws aflecling 
I{«man Catholics ' (1842), and another ' The 
Queen's Supremacy considered in its rela- 
tion with the Roman Catholics in England ' 
(1850). He also contributed frequently to 
the 'Dublin Magazine,' then recently started 
under the joint superintendence of Cardinal 
Sewman, Daniel u'Connell, and Henry Bag- 
shawe. On resigning his professorship, he 
appears to have turned his attention almost 
exclusively to politics. Ireland mainly inte- 
rested him, and he was a violent supporter 
of the extreme section of O'Connell s fol- 
lowers. In 1846 he denounced the ille- 
galitv of the arrest and imprisonment of 
W. Smith O'Brien by order of the House of 
Commons, for refusing to serve on a parlia- 
mentary committee, in a short paper review- 
ing the legal aspect of the question : and in 
1847 his advocacy of advanced views on 
Irish questions was rewarded by hia elec- 
tion a« member of parliament for Youghal. 
In the House of Commons he rapidly made 
himself notorious by his infamperate attacks 
on the government of Lord Palmerston. 



Anstey 

Every step taken by the minister in foreign 
policy was decried by Anstey, ' not merely 
as mistaken or unprincipled in itself, but as 
part of a deliberate scheme for selling us to 
the despots of the continent, and destroying 
the liberties of England and Europe.' In 
his first session he attacked Palmetston's 
negotiations in connection with the treaty 
of Adrianople in a speech of six hours' dura- 
tion. Upon almost every subject that came 
before parliament, and especially on Irish and 
colonial aSkirs, Anstey addressed the house ; 
but his command of language and unusual 
facility as a speaker did not prevent him be* 
coming ' a malcontent of the highest bore- 
power. His political programme, on his 
entrance into parliament, included the repeal 
not only of the Irish, but also of the Scotch 
union, the abolition of excise duties, the re- 
duction of the customs, and the repeal of 
the currencv laws, and he never lost what 
he imagined to be an opportunity to venti- 
late his views on these topics. In theHouM 
of Oommona he found few supporters ; but 
Mr. David Urquhart and Anstey frequently 
acted together on questions of f<»«ign policy. 
RidiculM repeatedly in ' Punch/ Anstey 
continued to press his extravagant views on 
the parliament to which he was returned; 

I but on its dissolution in 1862 he retired from 

I parliamentary life. 

I Although his political conduct hardly 
seemed to give him any claim to government 
office, in 1854 Anstey was nominated at- 
torney-general of Hongkong; but his dis- 
tnist in the value of almost all existing 
political institutions was there only con- 
firmed. According to hia own account he 
found abuses imbedded in the whole govern- 
ment of the colony which he resolved to root 
out. The police, he declared, connived at 
Chinese piracy and at a large number of other 
irregularities practised by the Chinese of the 
district. In pursuit, therefore, of radical re- 
forms in the administration of the colonv, 
Anstev came into serious collision with Sir 
John Bowring, the governor, and many of 
his subordinates ; after protracted disputes 
he was suspended in 1858 from his post by 
Sir John, and the suspension was confirmed 

I bv the home government. On his return to 
E^ngland in 18>59 Anstey represented himself 
as the victim of a serious political idustice, 
and the matterwas brought before psrlument 
by Mr. Edwin James. Anstey himself stated 
Ins view of the case in an elaborate pamphlet 
containing a number of letters addressed by 
him to the Duke of Newcastle, the colonid 
secretary at the time. But his grievance 
excited little interest, and Anstey retired lo 
India,to practise at the Bombay bar. Thera 
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he npidlf kcliieved great succesa, and filled ' Churcli, Oxford. He took liiaB.A. on 3 Feb. 
• temporary vacancy on the hench in 1865. ] 1831, and M.A. on 2 April 1835. In 1831 
His rapidity of decisiun pleaeurably aato- | he was appointed proftseorof classical litera' 
niahed the siiitora of the court ; but a too | ture in Kinr's College, London, a post which 
vigorous denunciation of the alleged com- | he Tesigned in 1835 from ill-health. He died 
mercial immorality of the preBidency of on 29Feb.l636 at Torquay. He published : 
Bengal led him into controversieB with all | 1. ' Richard Cceiir de Lion' (pnze poem), 
the superior officials, and he was compelled 1828. 2. 'Introductory Lecture at Kings 
to withdra,w from his judicial appointment. College, London,' 1631. 3, 'Selections from 
Theyearl866heBpentmEngland,and threw I the Choric Poetry of the Greek Dramatic 
lumselfTCitbhiswonted energy intotheagita- . Writers, tranelate<l into English Verge,' 183^. 
tion then proceeding for parliamentanre^nu. I i. 'The Influence of the Roman Gont^ueets 
In a tract entitled 'A Flea for the Unrepre- upon Literature and the Arte in Rome' (in 
sented for the Restitution of the t'ranchise,' I Oxford English Prize Etwavs), 1836. 5. ' The 
he declared himself in &vour of msnhoodsuf- .' Child's Christian Year,' 1841, was partly bis 
fraf^ and attempted to prove that all limi- I work. 

tationaof the franchise were due to chiss- [Oent.Mag.for May 1838,N.8., v.662; Josiah 
legisUtiOT, and were usurpations of original Minor's OuTBpnnB, 18S6, p. 377.1 A. G. 

popolar Tights. Lord Houghton, although ' 

be disagreed with its condusions, character- j ANSTIE, FRANCIS EDMUND (1833- 
ised the pamphlet as 'a valuable contribution 1874), physician, was bom at Deviiea, Wilt- 
to the argumentative and historical liters- | shire, 11 Dec. 1833, tlie son of Mr. Paul 
ture of Teform' {Ettaut on Reform, p. 49). , Anstie, a manufacturer belonging toafamily 
In another tract, publiriied in 1867, Anstey long notable for their attachment to liberal 
severely criticised Disraeli's Reform Act of I principles. He was educated at a private 
1867; and during that and the following school till the age of sixteen, 'when he was 
year he contributed three important papers ^ apprenticed to his cousin,Mr. Thomas Anstie, 
tothe 'Traneactions'of the JuridicalSociety a medical practitioner, with whom he re- 
^-one on Blackstone's theory of the omnipo- maiued three years. In 1863 he entered the 
tence of Parliament (iii. 306-39), another on medical department of King's College, Lon- 
judicial oaths as administered to heathen don, wherehisteacherswereSir WilliamFer- 
witnesses (ui. 371-401), in which Anstey gU88on,Mr.Bowman,ande8peciallyDr. R. B, 
advocated the abolition of all oaths ; and a Todd, whose doctrines and practice produced 
third on the competence of colonial legisla- a permanent impression upon Anstie'a mind. 
tuies to enact laws in dertwation of common He became M.R.C.S. and L.S.A. in 18fi6, 
liability and common right (iii. 401-57). was M.B. London in 1867, M.D. 1859. He 
About the close nf 1868 Anstey, who had 1 was admitted a member of the College of 
■ought in vain a practice at the English bar, Hiysicians in 1859, fellow 1866. In 1860 be 
returned to Bombay, and reassumed his former ! was elected asmstant physician to the West- 
prominent position at the bar there. He died minster Hospital, but did not become full 
ID India on 12 Aug. 1873, and waa deeply I physician till 1873. lie was lecturer at that 

lentedbythenative population of Bombay, school, first on forensic medicine, afterwards 

ether Parsees, Hindoos, or Mahomedans, 



whether Parsees, 

to whom he had always been ready to render 
legal assistance. In spite of his pugnacious 
di^Kisition and unseemly quarrels, and in 
apit« of his strange addiction to multifarious 
crotchets, ' a real high honesty of purpose ' 
se«n>s to have lain at the bottom of his ex- 
avagances. His aims were invariably legi- form for the operations of Sir Wilbam Fi 



for many years on materia medica, and for a 
short time on medicine. In 1862 Anstie 
married a daughter of Mr. Wass of Cromford, 
Derbyshire, whom he left a widow with a 
son and two daughters. 

his fitst entrance into professional 11 



Anstie was occupied in administering chloro- 



timate enough, but he rarelv took rational gusaon ; but he soon went into practice as a 



physician, and bei^ame very fully occupied in 



« to attain their fulfilme..,. _-^ , .-.j — j 

Sin.», 15 Ang. 1873; Pall Mall Gaie.le. hospital work and in joumalisi 

pt. 1873 ; Timas at India. 1* Aug. 1873 ; '"""'' '""'" ° "'""'"' '■' *'"' '"'■* 
Tablet, 16Aug. 1873; Weekly Itegister,' 16 Aug. 
1878; Haomrd's Parliamentary Delates, 1847- 
1862 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] S. L. L. 






a member of the editorial staff of 

the ' tancet ; ' whiiein the last few years of his 
life he was beginuinff to get a good consulting 

Eractice. Dr. Anslie's life waa cut short 
V an illness contracted in the course of a 
ANSTICE, JOSEPH (1806-1836), clas- j sanitary inspection. Some strange coses of 
sical scholar, was bom in 1806. lie was fatal diseose having occurred in the schools 
educated at Westminster 3<^ool and Christ | of the Patriotic Fund at Wandsworth, Anstia 
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VM called in to ratike an inspection of the I 
building »nd investigate the caueeB of the 
epidemic. In making a ptiat-mnrtem exami- 
nation he received a slight wound, from the 
efTects of which he died on V2 Sept. 187i. ! 
The sudden death of a man ao full of 
energy and promise by a wound received in 
the discharge of duty caused an acute and 
punful sensation throughout his own profes- 
sion and the public, shortly aftemrards a 
large number of his personal friends and 
Others raised a memorial fund in his honoar, 
which was applied for the benefit of his 
family. 

Dr. Anstie was a skilful physician, an 
eager investigator, and a vigorous writer. 
Literary work connected with medicine, in 
addition to regular journalism, occupied 
much of his energy during his whole profes- 
sional life. His activity was mainly directed 
in three lines — in the advancement of thera- 
peutics, in questions of public health, and in 
the study of ner^-ous diseases. In thersi- 
peutics he began with investigating the action 
of alcohol on the body in health and disease ; 
and in this he was a pupil of Dr. R. B. Todd, 
one of whose leading principles was the use 
of stimulants in mecUcine. After writing 
scientific and popular papers on the subject 
(in the ' London Medical Review,' 1862, and 
•' respectively), Anstie 
lis important work on 
' Stimulants and Narcotics, containing the 
result of experiments, observations, and lite- 
rary research, and these suUects continued 
to occupy his attention till the last year of 

In 1868 he became joint-editor (and in the 
next year sole editor) of the ' Prectitioner,' 
a new journal intended to advance the scien- 
tific study of therapeutics. The special cha- 
racter and importance of this journal, which 
has done much to invigorate the study of 
therapeutics in this country, were of Anstie's 
creation. 

In questions of public health Anstie was 
warmly interested ; and he took an important 
part in initiatingtwo important public reform 8. 
In 1864 certain scandals connected with the 
administration of the poor-law infirmaries 
attracted public attention, and induced the 
proprietors of the ' Lancet ' to appoint a com- 
mission, consisting of Dr. Anstie, Mr. Ernest 
Hart, and Dr. Carr, to report on the subject. 
Anstie took the Iarge»I part in examining 
the London infirmaries, and wrote the re- 
port which appeared in the ' Lancet ' 1 July 
1865. Others followed, and one on the stale 
of Famham workhnuE'e, published in 1H67, 
led to an inquiry by the Poor haw Board, 
which justified the report of the 'I^ancet ' 
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commissioners. These inquiries may justly 
be regarded as the starting-point of the move- 
ment of reform which has of late years greatly 
improi'ed the system of poor-law medical ni- 
lief. In 1874 Anstie brought before the Col- 
lege of Physicians a motion that the collrae 
should petition the prime minister to provide 
some remedy for the injurious overcrowding 
of the poor in London, which the introduc- 
tion ol certain railways and improvements 
had lately aggravated. The petition, beiiig 
adopted and sent in, was largely influential 
in mducing the then home secretary, Mr. 
Cross, to bring iu a hill in parliament which 
became law as an 'Act for facilitating the 
Improvement of the Dwellings of the Work- 
ing Classes in large Towns.^ In this mo- 
mentous question, the solution of which has 
' yet been found, Anstie deserves honour- 



, and finally a book 
' Neuralgia and the Diseases which re- 
semble it,' London, 1871, on which his 
friends would be inclined to rest his reputa- 
tion. He also contributed an article on the 
same subject to Reynolds's ' System of Medi- 
cine.' Tie views which he eipounded in 
both works were to a lai^ extent original, 
and doubtless open to criticism ; but many 
of his observations are of permanent value. 
In 18ft7 he gave two lectures at the College 
of Physicians on the sphygmogreph. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the 
completeness of his scientific work was much 
interfered with by his multifarious occupa- 
tions and the ceaseless literary activilywhich 
circumstances imposed upon him. Though 
finding little time for elaborate research, he 
was a zealous advocate of new and more ac- 
curate methods, and did much not only to 
make known the results of investigation, 
but to stimulate and sustain the scientific 
movement in medicine. 

At the time of his death Anstie's reputa- 
tion was rapidly growing, and was as great in 
America as at home. It is no secret that 
' brilliant offers were made to induce him to 
accept a professorship and hospital appoints 
ment in tliat country, which family reasons, 
among others, induced him to decline. In 
18T4 he took part in the foundation of the 
Medical School for Women, and acted with 
great energy as the first dean of the school. 

Anstie was a man of singularly attractive 
character. He was warm-hearted and gene- 
rous, a firm friend and an honourable oppo- 
nent. Though as a reformer he was often en- 
gaged in controversy, he gained the regard of 
the best among his antagonists ^ one of whom 
wrote after his death : ' It was impossiUe to 
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e the ardour of the man, or to doubt 
the complete and very untunal dieinterested- 
neM with which he threw Uiniself 
his work.' 

Beudee the iirarks mptttioned above, he 
wrote ft Tery lame number of papers and 
cles, some signed, some anonymous. Among 
the former were: 1. 'Lectures on Digeasea 
of the NenrouB Syatem' {Lancet, 1872-73). 
3. Articles in Reynolds's 'System of Medi- 
cine,' Tol. il. 1868j Alcoholism,^ Neuralpa, 
and Uypochondrtasis — the latter jointly with 
Sir William Guil ; ibid. vol. iii. 1871; 
' Pleurisy, Pleurodynia, Hydrothorax, Pneu- 
mothorax, and HepatalgiB.' 4. ' On the 
Hereditary Connection between certain Ner- 
Tous Oiseasee' (Journal of Mental Science, 
Jan. 1872). 6. ' Notes on Epidemics, forthe 
lue of the Public,' 1866. Several medical 
papers in the Practitioner. 

[Memoir tij Dr. Buzzard (his brother-in-law), 
PrsetitiiHier, Jan. 1876 : Lancet, 19 Sept. 1874.1 
J. F. P. 

ATfSTlB, JOHN, the elder (1669-1745), 
heraldic writer and Garter king of arms, was 
bom at St. Neots, Cornwall, 28 (or 29) Sept. 
1669, entered Exeter College, Oxford, in 1636, 
and was admitted to the Inner Temple in 16SS. 
Of a good family, and possessed of considei^ 
able rortune, Anstis was chosen one of the 
membersforSt.Oermainain 1702. Althoiuh 
a strong tory, he voted against the btU lor 
the prevention of occasional conformity, 
which caused his name to appear among the 
'tacken' in the prints of the time. In 
1703 Anstis was appointed deputy-general to 
the auditois of the imprest (an office which 
he never executed), ana one of the principal 
eommisaioners of prises. On 2 April 1714 
he receiTed a reversionary patent for the 
office of Qarter. In a letter to the lord 
treasurer, dated 14 March 1711-12, he ap- 
pears to be referring to the grant r ' I have a 
certain information it would be ended forth- 
with if the lord treasurer would honour me 
bv speaking to her majestv at this time, 
Whidi, in behalf of the Duke of Norfolk, I 
most eaniestlj' desire, and humbly beg your 
lordehip'g assistance therein' (Nobi.es Hit- 
tory of the College of Arms). From 1711 to 
1713 Anstis represented St. Maw's, and in 
the last parliament of Queen Anne was re- 
turned for Launceston, or Dunhevedj being 
re-elected at the accession of George t. In 



gentlemen was thrown into prison. A 
pamphleteer of the time states that the ' go- 
Temment had intimation of their designs to 
~n Cornwall, the rather 



because their interest was very grreat amongst 
the tinners there, of whom Mr. Anstis was 
hereditary high-steward ' {A full and oa- 
tAntick Narrative of Ike intended horrid 
Cotajnraey, &c., iTlo). While Anstis was 
in prison the office of Garter became vacant 
by the death of Sir Henry St. George. Sir 
John Vanbriigh, Clarencieux kine-at-amiB, 
was appointed to the vacancy, Anatis's claims 
being set aside. But Anstis would not sub- 
mit to this arrangement. He cleared him- 
self of the charge of treasonable practices, 
and then proceeded to prosecute his claims 
with the utmost vigour. His opponent urged 
that in a contest m the time of Charles II 
the king had given up the right of nomina- 
tion; but Anstis contended that Charles had 
merely waived the right. Afl:er much delay 
the controversy was at last terminated, on 
20 April 1718, in favour of Anstis, who for 
some time previously had been residing in 
the college. In spite of the prejudice that 
had been raised against him, he succeeded in 
gaining the respect and favour of the govern- 
ment. On 8 June 1727, shortly before the 
death of George I, he received a patent under 
the great seal securing the of&ce to himself and 
his eldest son and the survivor of them. In 
the following year Anstis had a dispute with 
the authorities of All Souls College, Oxford. 
His son, though of founder's kin, failed to 
secure a fellowship, the college alleging 
that he was incapacitated for election by his 
possession of a patent place and pension 
under government. The visitor, to whom 
Anstis appealed, ruled in favour of the college. 
Anstis died at Mortlake on 4 March 1744- 
45, and was buried at Diilo, in Cornwall. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of Richard Cudlipp, of Tavistock, Devon- 
shire, by whom he had three sons and three 
' .ughters. 

Anstis was a man of the greatest learning 
and industry. His published works were 
considerable, but his manuscript collections 

I still more extensive. In 1706 he pub- 
lished ' A Letter concemiiuf the Honour of 
Earl Marshal ; ' in 1720 ' 'fte Form of the 
Installation of the Garter;' in 1724 'The 
Register of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter, from its cover in black velvet usually 
called the Black Book ; with Notes placed 
at the bottom of the pages, and an Intro- 
duction prefixed by the Editor,' a work in 

folio volumes, published at the editor's 
expense; in 172o' Observations introductory 
to an Historical Essay on the Knighthood of 
the Bath.' ' Sixty-four pages,' says Noble, 
of his Latin Answer "to the ' case of 
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mentions among Anstia'a books a quarto 
publiahed in 1724, ' Brook's Errors of Cam- i 
1, with Camden's Answer and Brook's Re- 
in 1702 a few sheets were published ' 



PW.' 



work entitled ' Curia Mili 
Treatise of the Court of Chivalry, in three 
hooks.' Noble states that the whole work 
was printed privatelv in 1702, but no copy is 
known to exist. In Qutch's ' Collectanea 
CuriosH,' ii. 186, is a history of visitation 
books, under the title, 'Nomenclator Fecia- 
lium qui Anglite et Wallije oomitatus visi- 
tarunt, quo anno et ubi autographa aeu 
^lographa reperiuntur, per Johannem Anstis, 
Garter. Principal. BegemArmommAnglica- 
norum,' from a manuscript in the library of 
All Souls College. Leland's ' Collectanea,' 
V. 32o, 337, contains 'An Account of the 
Ceremonial of the Mamace between Frede- 
rick, Count Palatine of the Rhine, and the 
Princess Elizabeth, eldest dauffhter of King 
James I, in the year 1613,' and ' Oeremonial 
of the Marriage between William, only son 
of Frederick-Henry, Prince of Oiinge, and 
Mary, eldest daughter of Kinj Charles I, the 
2nd of May 16iJ,Mrawn up by Anstis in 1733 
from original manuscripts in the possession 
of Joseph Edmondson, Mowbray Herald. 
In the ' Qentleman's Magazine,' Ixiz. 194, 
tbere appeared some extracts from a letter of 
Anstis, dated 18 Nov. 1731, 'in which he 
answers queries that bad been proposed to 
him as to the pretensions a dean of West- 
minster might nave to bear the insignia of 
the Bath; and, supposing them to be well 
founded, in what manner the shield was to 
be exhibited upon a sepulchral monument.' 
.AjLstis left in manuscript the following 
works: 1. ' Aspilogia,aDiscourseuponSeal8 
in England,' of which an abstract was read 
before the Society of Antiquaries in 1735-6. 
ti. Two folio volumes of drawings of sepul- 
chral monuments, stone circles, crosses, and 
castles in the three kingdoms, extracts from 
which are printed in the ' Archeeologia,' xiii. 
208. 3. A collection of epitaphs and other 
inscriptions in England and Wales (fac- 
similes). 4. ' Collectanea, in sixteen folio 
volumes, respecting almost everv subject of 
Engli-sh History, Jurisprudence, Chronology, 
Ecclesiastical and Military Affairs.' 5. 'Si- 
gilla in officio DucatuB Lancastriee,' a cata- 
logue of ancient seals, deeds, and charters. 
0. ' Pedigree of the Anstis Family.' 7. A 
treatise on the niune, origin, and duties of the 
Earl Marsbell. 8. An article on the estate 
and degree of a Eerieant-at-law. 9. A pe- 
tition relative to (lie visitatorial power of 
All Souhi Collftf^. These manusenptB came 
into the possession of Thomas Astle at the 
sale of Anstis's libreiy in 1768, and are now 
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in the Stowe collection (British Museum). 
Besides these were (10) five large folio 
volumes, on the ' Office, &c., of Garter Kinj- 
at-Arms, of Heralds and Pursuivants, in this 
and other Kingdoms, both Royal, Princely, 
and such as belonged to our Nobility,' that 
were acquired by George Nayler, liork He- 
rald, who allowed tlie use of them to Noble 
for his ' History of the College of Arms.' 
11. 'Memoirs of the FamiUea of Talbot, 
Carew, Granville, and Courtney.' 12. ' The 
Antiquities of Cornwall.' 13. ' Collections 
relating to the Parish of Colliton, in Devon* 
shire,' dealing with the question of tithes, 
which bad been the subject of a dispute be- 
tween the parishioners and his son, the Rev. 
Geo:i||fe Anstis, the vicar. 14. 'Collections 
relating to All Souls College,' purchased for 
the college, i 5. ' Heraldic, Genealogical, and 
Historical Collections,' British Museum Add. 
MSS. 12227,14291,19818; collections for n 
treatise ' De Baroniis,' 24964. Some letters 
of Anstis's are printed in Nichols's 'Literary 
Anecdotes,' v. 271. 

Pope alludes to Anstis in the ' Imitations 
of Horace ; ' — 

A iDBQ of wealth is dubl>ed a man of woHh. 

Veuus ihaU give him form, and Anitii birth ; 
and Prior mentions him in an epigram : — 
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And favour to a court's affection. 
By nature we are Adam's sons. 
And sous of Anstis by elecUon. 
There is a portrait of Anstis at Oxford 
and in the hall of the College of Arms. 

[Noble's History of the College of Anns, 37S- 
7S ; Nichols's Literary .4necdats>. il. 706-7. v. 
289-72; O'CoDor'K Bibliotbaea MS. Stowensis; 
Full and aulhencic NsrraCive of the intended 



thiBB of All Soula, 406-8]. 
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ANSTIS, JOHN, the younger (1708- 
1754), son of John Anstis the elder, was 
bom about 1708, became a gentleman-com- 
moner of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
in 1725, at the revival of the order of ilie 
Bath, was made genealogist and registrar. 
By virtue of the grant passed inl727 ne was 
joined with bis father m the office of Garter. 
lie was elected a fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries on 21 Julvl736, and was presented 
with the decree of "LL.D. on 22 AprU 1749, 
on the occasion of the opening of the Rad- 
eliffe library. Whpn invested with the order 
of the Garter, the Margrave of Anapach pre- 
sented Anstis with three hundred ducats, a 
gold-hiltt'd sword, and one hundred ducats, 
'in lieu of his upper robe, which Garter 
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claimed ta belonging to him hj virtue of 
Me office.' He resided for the most part 
tt Mortlake, where he died on 6 Dec. 1754, 
having shortened his days b; exceBsive in- 
dulgence in wine. Anstis's abilities com- 
manded respect, but his ' violent lindictive- 
nesa ' mode him many enemies, especially 
among his colleagues at the Heralds' Col- 
lege. He died a bachelor, and his brother 
George, vicar of CoUton, Devonshire, became 
his heir. 



AirSTBUTHER, Sib ALEXANDER 
(1760-1619), Anglo-Indian judge, was the 
second son of Sir Robert AnstmUier, bart., 
of Balcaskie, Fifeshire. Hewasbom lOSept. 
1769; called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn, and 
published ' Reports of Cases anpied and de- 
termined in the Court of Kxt^equer, from 
East«r Term 32 Oeorffe III to Trinity Term 
37 George HI, both inclusive,' whicn vrere 
published in threevolnmes in 1796 and 1797, 
and were reprinted for a second edition in 
1817. The work is a careful and accurate 
compilation, and was for many years a lueful 
l^al authority. Anstruther went out to 
India in 1798, and was appointed advocata- 
geoeralat Madras in 1803; in March 1813 he 
cucceeded Sir James Mackintosh as recorder 
of Bombay, and was knighted : he died at 
Mauritius on 16 Jnly 1819. ^^'hile on his 
Toyaffe out to Lidia he wrote a small work 
OD 'Light, Heat, and Electricity.' 

fCalcntta Monthly JoDmal, Angnst 1819i 
Afutic Joanial, Hay 1820; David Jardine in 
Soc D. U. K. Diet.] J. H. C. 

AN8TRDTHER, SiH JOHN (175S- 
1811), politician and Anglo-Indian judge, 
-was the second son of Sir John Anstruther, 
bart,, of Ebe House, Fifeshire. He was 
bom 27 March 1763; educated at Glasgow 
University under Professor Millar ; called 
to the bar at Lincoln's Inn in 1779 ; prac- 
tised chiefly before the House of Loids in 
Scotch appeals; and was M.P. for Cocker- 
mouth, 1790-96. He was an active supporter 
of Fox, and one of the managers appointed 
to conduct the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, his duty being to sum up the 
evidence on the cliarge relating to Benares, 
and to open the chai^ relating to pmsents. 
In 1797 he was appointed chief j ustice of 
Bengal, and created a baronet; in I80f ' 
returned to England: was immediately s\ 
on the priyy council, and re-entered par- 
liament aa member for the Kilrenny district 



Anstruther 

of bu^hs. In 18UH he succeeded to his 
father's baronetcy ; and died in London 
26 Jan. 1811. 



AM'STBUTHEE,ROBERT(1768-1809), 
general, was the eldest son of Sir Robert 
Anstruther, Bart., M.P., and Lady Janet 
Erskine, daughter of the Earl of Kellie, and 
was bom in 1768. He was educated at 
Westminster, but early showed a taste for a 
military life, and in 1788 his father purchased 
for him an ensigncy, and in 1792 the rank of 
lieutenant and captain in the 3rd or Scots 
guards. He led the usual life of a young 
officer in the guards, but at the same time 

Eid great attention to his military duties. 
a served with his regiment in the cam- 
paigns of 1793 and 17&1 in Flanders, and 
in 1796 was for a short time attached to the 
Austrianhead-quBrterB,but, seeing no further 
chance of actiie sen-ice in the guards, he 
purchased, in March 1797, a majority, and 
in August of the same year a lieutenant- 
colonelcy in the 68th regiment, with which 
he served in the ^^'est Indies, where he 
attracted the attention of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby. In August 1799, hearing that the 
guards were going on active service, he ex- 
changed into his old regiment as captain and 
lieutenant-colonel, and ser^'ed with it in the 
expedition to the Helder. In the same year 
he married Miss Hamilton, the daughter of 
Colonel Hamilton, of the guards, a nephew 
of the Duke of Hamilton, The next year, 
though only a lieutenBnt.cDlonel, be was 
selected by Sir Ralph .\bercromby to be 

auartermastei^^neral of his armv in the Me- 
iterranean, at the same time tnat another 
young Scotchman, John Hope, who was also 
to gam fame in Hoove's retreat, was nomi- 
nated adjutant-general. Sir Ralph placed 
the greatest confidence in Anstruther, and it 
was mainly on his report, after a I'isit to the 
Turkish headquarter?, that the Turks would 
not he ready Tor a long time, if they could 
be of any use at all, that Sir Ralph left 
Marmorice Bay and determined to act alone- 
Through the whole Egyptian campaign he 
served with the greatest credit, and was 
made one of the first knights of the Crescent 
when the sultan established that order. On 
his return he was promoted colonel, was 
made first deputy quartermastep^neral in 
England, and then adjutant-seneral in Ire- 
land, and spent some years of domestic hap- 
piness at home. But he failed in his at- 
tempt to obtain active employment, until, on 
the return of the tories to power in 1807, he 
was appointed brigadiet^^neral, and oidered 
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to take command of & brigade conaisting of 
the 20tk and Q2nd regiments, and four com- 
panies of tlie 95th or rifle regiment, whicli 
was about to sail to the usaiatance of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley in Portugal. 

He embarked at Kamagate in August 1 BOS, 
and, on reaching the mouth of the Douro in 
company with Brigadier-^ nerel Acland, 
fouiM orders from General Wellesley to pro- 
Offd at once downtlie coaat to MaceiraBay. 
Wellesley himself had, after his succens at 
Gorifa, marched along the coast, for he wished 
to receive reinforcements before he either 
attacked Lisbon or enraged Junot's whole 
army. At Pavmayo and Maceira accordingly 
Anatruther and Acland met Wellesley and 
disembarked their brigades, though with 
much difficulty and loss from the heavy 
Hurf. When disembarked, Wellesley formed 
his whole army in B strong position at Vi- 
meiro, and awuted the attack which Junot 
was meditating. At the battle of Vimeiro, 
the churchyard which formed the key of the 
Englisli situation was occuped by the bri- 
gadea of Pane and Anstruther, and on them 
fell the brunt of Junot's attack, The French 
were, however, repulsed with heavy loaa, and 
Anstruther proved his ability aa a brigadier. 
On the arrival of Moore, Burrard, and Dal- 
rymple, the army was re-divided, and An- 
atruther had the other companies of the Both 
given to him, and was put under the orders 
of Edward Paget, who was lo command tbe 
reserve. On l!he advance into Spain, Paget 
Ilia brigades by w * *" 
, to join Moore ai 

It was in tlie retreat &om Salamanca, or 
rat her from Toro, that Austruther's most im- 
IHirtant military duties were performed. The 
reserve was ordered to form the rear division. 



everely tried, but the reserve stood the teat 
well. While the leading divisions were pep- 

Ktually in disorder, the reserve, of which 
th olticera and men had been trained by 
Sir John Moore liimself at ShornclitFe, main- 
tained perfect discipline, and in Austruther's 
brigade served two of the regiments, the 
62nd and 9oth, which were to form the 
nucleus of the famous light division under 
Wellington. As far as Lugo, the French 
were never a day's march behind, every day 
saw slutrp skirmishes, and there were at least 
two smart engagements at Cacabeloa on 
3 June and Constantino on J> June, in which 
the reserve and cavalry were alone con- 
cerned. General Anatruther proved himself a 
model officer, and Moore declared that to 
the conduct of the reserve, and of Paget and 
Anstruther in particular, tbe safe arrival of 



the army at Coruuna was due. But the ex- 
ertions of this trying time were too much for 
' General Anatruther, and on 14 June, the day 
I but one after he !iad led hia brigade into 
) CorunnA, and the day but one before the 
I battle, he died from fatigue and exhaustion. 
I He was buried at Corunna, and when Moore 
I was himself dving, he exprenaed a wish to 
I be buried beside his gallant iriend and com- 
! panion, ao that the column erected by Har- 
' shal Soult over Moore's remains marks also 
the grave of Robert Anstruther. He pre- 
sents a singular instance of military devo- 
tion { with wealth, domestic happiness, and 
a certain seal in parliament, be preferred to 
risk his life and lose il in the service of his 
country, 

[Thera is a short akoti'h of Aiwtnither's career 
in the Soyal Military Panorama, vol. iv. For 
hia more important Mrrvices in the Peninsula ste 
Napier, book ii. chap, 5, aiid buuk iv.] 

H. M. S. 

ANSTRUTHER, Sm WIT-LIAM (rf. 
1711), judge, of a very ancient Scottish 
family, was the son of Sir Philip Anstruther 
of Anstruther, a royalist who was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Worcester, hod his 






inted the county of Fife v 



Scotland. He was 
again returned for that county in 1689, and 
continued to repreiient it until the union 
(1T07). In the revolution of 1668, Sir Wil- 
liam took the side of the Prince oi Orange, 
and was rewarded by being appointed one of 
the ordinary lords of session (22 Oct. 1689), 
and later a member of tbe privv council. In 
1694 he was created baronet o{ Nova Scotia. 
In 1704 he was nominated one of the lords of 
justicioryin theroomof Iiord Aberuchil. Bv 
a charter under the great seal dated 20 April 
1704, and ratified by parliament 14 Sept. 
1706, the baronies of Anatruther and Ardross 



rights, and privileges, and the office of carver 
and master of tbe household to her majesty 
and her heirs, were granted to Sir WiUiam 
Anstruther and his heirs for ever. Sir Wil- 
liam Anstruther was strongly in &Tonr of 
the union, and hia name appears frequently 
in the division lists during the period when 
the question was agitating the Scotch parlia- 
ment. He was the author of a volume of 
eseavB, inter^rsed with v< 



170l under tbe title of ' Essays, Moral and 
rhich hi-s friends thought oa 
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after the de&th of the judge, which happened 
in^ITll, hia eon bought up &11 purchaaable 
copies and Buppreased the work. The con- 
tt!nts of the vnlume were as follows : 
(1) Amwnst Atheism ; (2) Of Providence ; 
(SJ Of Learning and Reliffion ; (4) Of 
Tnfling Studies, Stasc Playg, andRomnncea; 
<o) Of the Incamaition of Jesus Christ and ! 
the Redemption of Mankind. Sir WilLam ' 
wss married to Helen Hamilton, daughter of I 
John, fourth Earl of Haddington. 



Ads of tbs PaTlismenta of Scotland, VIII, IX. 
X. XI, 232, 2SS-0. 831-422 ; Melrille Pi.p«re 
(lS89-ei), 307; Hume of CnMSrigg'a Diary 
<1TOO-1707), 33, tO; BeatsoD's Pohtical Index, 
iiL 76, 112; Hajdn's Book of Dignities, 413; 
And^wDH Scottish Nation.] J. M. S. 

ANTHONY, FRANCIS (1550-1623), a 
noted empiric and chemical physician, was 
bom in London 16 April 1650, the son of a 
goldsmith, who had a place in the jewel office 
under Queen Elizabeth. He studied at Cam- 
bridge and became M.A. 1574. He is said 
to have been afterwards M.D. in one of our 
univenities, bat in which does not appear. 
His knowledge of chemiatry was presumably 
derived from hie father. He commenced 
medical practice in London without a license 
from the Coll^^ of Physicians; and after six 
mouths wss called before the president and 
censors of the college (a.d. 1600), when, 
being eiamined in medicine and found igno- 
rant, he was interdicted practice. For dis- 
i^ardiug this injonction, he was fined five 
pounds and committed to prison, whence he 
was released by B warrant of the lord chief 
justice. The college, however, got him re- 
oonunitted, and Anthony sabmitted. Being 
again prosecuted for the same offence and re- 
fnnng to pay a heavy fine, he was Icept in 
prison for eight months, till released at the 
petition of his wife, and on the ground of 
poverty, in 1602. He continued to practise 
in. defiance of the colleae, and further proceed- 
ings were threatened, but not carried out, pro- 
bably because Anthony had powerful friends 
at court. His practice consisted chiefly, if 
not entirely, in the prescription and sale of 
a secret remedy called aumm potabtU, from 
which he derived aconsiderablefortune. He 
died 26 Hay 1623, leaving two sons: John, 
who became a physician in London [see Ah- 
THOXr, John] ; and Charles, who practised 
at Bedford. According to the writer in the 
'Biographia Britannica' (1747, L 169), who 
jRti&flaes to have derived his information | 



from family mnuuscnpls, Anthony was a 
man of high character and very hberal to 

The career of Anthony and his conflict with 
the CoU^ of FhvsiciauB illustrate the con- 
ditions 01 the medical profesuon in the seven- 
teenth Centura', He was obnoxious to the 
college, not only because he practised with- 
out a license, or because he lauded chemical 
remedies and despised the traditional ' Ga- 
lenical '—i.e. animal and vegetable drugs — 
but because he kept the composition of his 
remedy a secret, and put it forward as a pa- 
nacea for all diseases. Anthony was a man 
of some learning, and defended his panacea 
in several pampliletH, in which he quotes many 
authors, chiefly cliemists, as Kaymond Lulty 
and Arnold de Villa Nova, in support of his 
contention. He refers to Paracelsus withan 
apology, but disclaims any special debt to him ; 
and among othersuthorities to Conrad Gesner, 
who hod written of aurum potabile (7'he 
rreororeo/iTuonyjnH*, London, 1565, p. 177). 
Of these tracts, llie two earlier (Fr. Antimii 
LondineTma Fattaeea Aurea, Hamburg, 1598; 
and Medicina ChymiceB et tieri potabilis Attn 
ateertio, Cambridge, 1610) are probably very 
rare, and the present writer haanot been able 
to fiiad them ; but the latter is known from 
the answer to it published by Matthew 
Gwinne (.^wrufft n<m Auitim: In Attertorem 
Ckymtat, ted veree Medicina desertorem, Fr. 
Antktmium, Londini, 1611). Hialaterbook 
{Apoiogia Veritatif iilucesceatis pro Auro Pa- 
taim, London, 1616 ; alio in English the^^po- 
lagie or Defenct, ^c of Aurum Potahik, same 
date) is well known. In these Anthony la- 
bours to show that metals are excellent medi- 
cines, ^Id most of all ; that by his method it 
was dissolved in a potable form and furnished 
a universal medicine. His adversaries denied 
the superiority of metallic to other medicines 
and the special eflicacy of gold, declared 
that Anthony's methoddid not dissolve gold, 
and there was no such thing as a univeraal 
medicine. Anthony offered to demonstrate 
his process to certain select witnesses ; and 
it appears that a trial actually took place at 
the College of Physicians in 1609, in the pre- 
sence of 'Baron ' Tliomas Knivet, the master 
of the mint, and other skilled persons, when 
an ounce of gold was given to Anthony, 
which, by hia method, he biled to diasolve 
(GwinsE, Aurum non Aurtim,f. 169). The 
proceas is indeed mven in the ' Ko^phia 
►Iritannica,' ostensibly on the authority of a 



product could not contain any gold. The 
efficacy of the remedy, if any, aa a cordial, 
was |K)Bgibly due to certain ethers which 
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irould be termed in the procvsa of distilla- 
tion, uid also to the good canary wine in 
which it waa ultimately disBotved. In An- 
tJion/B Uat work he relates the histoiy of 
numerous curea which he savs be performed 
on varioue distinguished persons. This brought 
upon him a violent attack from a. Dr. Ootta, 
one of whose patients w&s spoken of. In 
spite of these attacks the pot alile gold became 
a very popular remedy. 

The popular belief in the virtues of gold, 
thouffh baaed on fanciful grounds, was too 
deepfy rooted to be shaken, and even Robert 
Boyle, in 1686, says that, though prejudiced 
against ' aurlim potabiles and toe like ' (nc), 
he found a certain tincture of gold which had 
marvelloue effects (Boyle on Specifick Me- 
dicina, London, 1(585). It ie now known 
that preparations of gold have some, though 
not very potent, medicinal properties ; but 
certainly not the marvelloue powers attri- 
buted to preparations which, after all, did 



Proceedings Against Empiricks, &e,, London, 
1884; Biogr. Britsnnicii, 1747 ; Wood's Athens 
OiODienses. i. p. 'Owinns,' t. 613, ad. 1721; 
S>>U»'k Antiapology, showing the Countsrfelt- 
nras of Dr. Anthony's Aurum Potabile, Oxford, 
1823.] J. F. P. 

ASTHONT, JOHN (16avl6r.5), phy- 
eician, waa the son of Francis Anthony. He 
was educated at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge; ^uated M.B. 1613, SI.D. 1619; 
was admitted licentiate of College of Phy- 
aicians, London, 162.'). According to the 
'Biographia Brilannica' he gained a hand- 
some income from the eale of hia father's 
' Aurum Potabile ; ' according to Dr. Munk, 
he succeeded to the more reputable part of his 
father's practice. A John Anthony served 
in the civil war, on tlie parliamentary side, as 
surgeon to Colonel Sandys IMrrcuriu* Bta- 
iicia, ed. 1685, p. 125). lie was the author of 
a devotional work, ' The Comfort of the Soul, 
laid down by way of Meditation , , . by 
John Anthony, Br. of Physick, London, 1654, 
4to,' The same work in the same impression 
was afterwards i*sued with a new titl&-page 
as ' Lucaa Redivims, or the Oospell Phy- 
eitian, by J. A., Br. of Physick, London, 
]6.'>6, 4to.' In the British Museum {Sloane 
MS. 489) is a small note-book, bound with 
the arms of Charles I, entitle<l ' Joannis An- 
toniiPraxisMedica,'containingnotes in Latin 
on various diseases and their treatment. In 
it Paracelsus is quoted as the authority for a 
certain prescription. The noteeare evidently 
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e, not intended fot 
hut clearly belong to this John Antbony. 



ANTON, ROBERT (_fi. 1616), poetical 
writer, supposed to have been a son of George 
Anton, recorder of Lincoln, graduated RA. 
of Magdalene CoUege, Cambridge, inl609-10. 
He is the author ofa quarto volume of satires, 
published in 1616, under the title of the 
' Philosopbera Satyrs.' A second edition ap- 
peared in the following year, bearing the title 
' Vices Anatomie Scoui^jed and Corrected in 
New Satires.' There are seven pieces, each 
bein|ic named after one of the seven planets 
(an idea borrowed fkim Ariosto). The chief 
interest of tlie book, which is written in 
curiously strained language, lies in the re- 
ferences to Beaumont, Spenser, Jonson, 



swell the stage,' &c. There is preserved in 
Sir Charles hham's library at lAmport HaU 
a unique prose tract of Anton's, in black 
letter, entitled ' Moriomachia, imprinted at 
London by Simon Stafford, 1613,' 4to. 

[Corser's Collectanea ; Hailitt'B Second Seriw 
of BibliogTaphi(»l Collections ; Cooper's New 
Biographical Dictionary.] A. H. B. 

ANTRIM, Eabl of. [See MaoDoniibll.] 

APLIN, PETER (1:63-1817), admiral, 
was midshipman of the Roebuck on 9 Oct. 
1776, when her first lieutenant was killed in 
action with the batteries at the mouth of 
North River [see Pakkhr, Hraa (2)1 and 
was promoted to the vacancy caused by his 
death. Aplin's further promotion was rapid, 
and on 23 Nov. 1 780 he was appointed captain 
of the Fowey frigate of 24 guns. He waa 
still in her at Yorktown in the following Oc- 
tober, when she was destroyed by the enemy's 
red-hot shot ; after which be served, with his 
crew, on shore under the orders of Lord Cora- 
wallis. lie had no further service at sea until, 
in 1797, he wasappoiiited to theHectorof 74 
guna, which, after the battle oif Cape St. Vin- 
cent, reinforced the fleet off Cadiis. He con- 
tinued in this command for nearly two years, 
when he was promoted to flag rank. Aa an 
admiral, however, be never served, althougli, 
he passed through the several gradationsDy 
semority, and attained the high rank of ad- 
miral of the white before hia death, which 
occurred on 17 April 1817. 

[Gent. Mag. liixvii. 80.J J, K. L 

APPLETON, CHARLES EDWARD 
CUTTS BIRCII(l&4I^187fl),manofIetter*, 
was tbesecondsonof thcRev.RobertApple- 
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edncated t 



I bom on 16 Much 1841, and 



he was elected to a scholarHhip at St. Jolin' 
College, Oxford, which led in due course ti 
■ feUowship. His uuivereity honours weri 
> «econd class at moderations oud another 
■econd class in the final examination, both 
io classics. He graduated as B.A. in 1863, 
and, in accordance with the custom of his col- 
I^jproceoded to the higher degree of D.C.L. 
in 1871. Shortly after taking nis bachelor's 
degree, he travelled on the continent, and 
studied for about two yean at more than 
one German university. In 1867 he returned 
to Oxford, and was appointed lecturer in 
philosophy at St. John's. At this period he 
read much, but wrote little. During all his 
life he was an enthusiast for learning, rathe; 
than a teacher or an author. The meta- 
phjeies of Hegel, considered ^m a theologi- 
cal (and almost on Anglican) standpoint, 
WIS the special branch of learning to which 
he was himself inclined ; but his sjrapatliiee 
wetB wide enough to comprise eT Brv thing 
that a German inclades under 'Wisaen- 
•chaft.' It was Appleton's fate that the 
remainder of his life should be devoted to 
the encouragement of learning 
by precept rather than by example, 
bnik of his writings is not large, nor can it 
be said that their permanent value is very 
grrat ; but he founded the literary periodical 
called the ' Academy,' and he orranised the 
movement for the 'endowment of research.' 
The first number of the ' Academy, a Monthly 
Record of Literature, Learning:, Science, and 
Art,' appeared on 9 Oct. 1869; and Appleton 
remained editor until his death. The dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the paper was the 
signature of all the critiques By the writers' 
names in fiill ; and its early contrihutore 
included men of high eminence in literature 
and science. If the ' Academy ' has not con- 
sistently carried ont the ambitions programme 
with which its founder started, it has at least 
continned to live to the present time without 
mon vicissitudes than are common to news- 
p^er enterprise. On 16 Not. 1872 the first 
meeting was held in London of the ' Abso- 
ctition for the Organisation of Academical 
Study,' in which Appleton again was the 
prime mover. The association held but one 
more meeting, and then fell to pieces. Shortly 
after the birth of the ' Academy ' Appleton 
finallv left Oxford for London, and occupied 
on old-fisshioned cottage on the edge of 
Hompeteod Heath, in which he delighted to 
play the host. In the autumn of 1875 he 
paid a visit to America, and was led to take 
up the question of international copyright 
TOI. n. 



with his wonted enerffy. The work that 
Appleton imposed on himself in connection 
with the ' Academy ' was by no means en- 
tirely literary. He also undertook the busi- 
ness management of the paper, and became 
secretary of a company which he formed to 
foster it. In the opinion of his Ariends the 
labour and onxietythus incurred contributed 
much to the breandown of his constitution. 
The winter of 1877-8 he was ordered to 
spend in the south. Theexcitement of trav^ 
in Egypt and the Levant he enjoTed tho- 
roughly, but when he came back to England 
he was visibly worse. Af^in he went to 
Egypt, and died at Luxor on 1 Feb. 187», 

To a volume, entitled 'Essays on the En- 
dowment of Research, by Various "Writers ' 
(1876), Appleton contributed two essays, 
the one on the Economic Character of Sub- 
sidies to Education, and the other on the 
Endowment of Research as a Form of F^n>- 
ductive Expenditure, 

[A sketch of Appleton's earesr, together with 
most of his papera on philosophical nibjects, 
will be foand in >Dr, Appleton: bis Life and 
Literary Itolics,' by his brother, Jofan H. Appla- 
ton, and A. H, Sayce (18S1}]. J. S. C. 

APPLETON, HEKRY (^ 1650-1664), 
captain in the navy and commodore, was a 
townsman and presumably a native of Hull ; 
but his name does not appear in any list of 
naval officers during the civil war or until 
26 Sept. 1650, whenanorder wassentby the 

Cliament to the council of state to appoint 
I ' as commander of the ship now to be 
built at Woolwich, or any other ship that 
they think fit.' This is the earliest mention 
of him as yet known. That his appointment 
was irregular and gave offence to his subor- 
dinates, officers of some experience at sea, and 
that he had neither the knowledge nor the 
ability to enforce obedience to his orders, ap- 
peajH throughout his whole correspondence, 
which gives an account of his saihng in the 
Leopard of CO guns, of his arrival at Smyrna 
with the convoy, of his sailing thence in 
April 1651, and of his successive arrivals at 
Zante, Messina, Naples, and Qenoa. In No- 
vember he went to Leghorn, and immedi- 
ately off that port captured, orpermitted the 
ships with him to capture, a french vessel ; 
thus, at the outset, giving offence to the 
Qrand Duke of Tuscany. After staying a 
month at Leghorn he left for Naples, and 
with the Levant trade sailed again to Smyiy 
na, returning to L^hom in the end of June 
1652. The war with Holland had just 
broken out, and a squadron of fourteen Dutch 
ships of war rendered it impossible for the 
English to move out. The force that Apple- 
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ton had with him waa not more th&u half 
th&t of the Dutch, and during the rest of the 
summer he attempted nothing bejond des- 
patching the Constant Warwick to reinforce 
Commodore Badiley, who whs expected 
shortlj on the coast of Italy. On 27 Aug. 
the Dutch learned that Badiley was off the 
island of Elba ; and slipping out with their 
squadron, now of ten ships, they broug'ht him 
to action, when, after a fight which lasted 
through that day and into the nest, they suc- 
ceeded in capturing the Phoenix. Arpleton 
made no attempt to help Badiley, pleading 
afterwards ' that the Lord hud st that time 
visited him with a violent sickness ; ' to which 
Badiley answered that no one else knew of 
it, and that even if he was sick he ought still 
to have sent Ms ships. 

' Badiley,efterhi8defeat, retreated toPorto 
Longone, where he was blockaded by part of 
the Dutch squadron, the other part watching 
Appleton at L^hom and refitting the Phie- 
nix. On 2 Nov. Badiley came overland to 
communicate with Appleton, having received 
instruct ions from home to take the entire com- 
mand. It seems to have been then arranged 
between them that, in defiance of the neu- 
trality of the port, an attempt should be made 
to retake the Phmnix, which was successfully 
carried into execution by Captain Cox on 
the evening of 20 Nov., or, according to 
new style, 80 Nov., when the Dutch were 
holding drunken revelry in honour of St. An- 
drew. The grand duke was further incensed 
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under the protection of a Tuscan 
Thedukesentfor Appleton, made himaclose 
prisoner under drcumstances of much indig- j 
nity, and two days later sent him, still a 
prisoner, to Commodore Badiley at Porto 
Longone, who, holding a council of war, su- j 
POTseded him i^m the command of the 
Leopard ; all which was approved of by the | 
government at home, and orders were sent 
out for Appleton to return to England over- 
land. It was, however, decided by Badiley 
to leave Appleton in command of the Leopard 
whilst the two squadrons combined to rorce 
their way past the Dutch, who had prevailed 
on the grand dnke to nve the English a 
peremptory order to restore the Phcenix or 
to quit the port (Longland to Navy Com- 
mittee, 7 March 1652-S). 

Appleton was accordingly sent back to his 
4<hip at Leghorn, and on 1 March 1662-3 Ba- 
diley wrote to him to be ready to come out to 
meet him as soon as he should appear off the 
port. Badiley's idea was that the Dutch would 
attack whichever squadron happened to be to 
leeward of them, and that the windward squa- 



dron might support it. They did not do so ; 
hut the wind being offshore, as soon ss Apple- 
ton was well clear of the port on4 March tney 
fell on him, and before Badiley, who waa a 
considerable distance to leeward, could come 
st all near, had completely crushed him. Of 
the six ships which formed his squadron one 
only escaped. The lieopard defended herself 
stoutly, tiU at last the ship's company refused 
to fight any longer, and would not permit the 
poop, which the enemy had won, to be blown 
up [ they seiied and disarmed Appleton, and 
called for quarter. He was held prisoner for 
some months, but being released on a security 
of 5,000 pieces of eight, he returned to Eng- 
land, complaining bitterly of having been de- 
serted and betrayed. Inquiry showed that 
these complaints were unfounded, and that 
bis defeat by the Dutch was due, not to any 
shyness on the part of Badiley, but to his 
own ill-judged haste in leaving the port be- 
fore Badiley was engaged with the Dutch. 
Appleton was never employed again, and 
vanished into the darkness m>m which he 
had sprung, 

[Calendara of State Papers, Domestic, 1661- 
1653 ; A RemonBtrance of the Eight in Legom 
Hood (London, 18fi3, fol.), by Capt. Honry Ajv- 
pleton ; Capt. Bodilej'g Beply to CertaiDe Be- 
clarationa, &c., also to Capt. Appleton'a Remon- 
BtranCB (London, 16fi3, 4to).] J. K L. 

APPLETABJ), SiE MATHEW (1606- 
1609), military commander, was the son 
of Thomas Appleyard, the descendant of a 
family whose residence for several genera- 
tions was Burstwick Uall Garth, in the East 
I Hiding of Yorkshire, In the civil war he took 
I the aide of the royalists, and waa knighted 
I on the field by Charles I, On the tak- 
ing of Leicester, the king 'presently made 
. Sir Mathew Appleyard, a soldier of known 
I courage and experience, his lieutenant go- 
vernor.' He married Frances, daughter of 
I the third Sir Wm. Pelham, of Brocklesby, 
Lincolnshire ; sat in the House of Commons 
I as member for the corporation of Heodon ; 
was one of his majesty's customers for the 
port of Kingstou-upon-HuIl ; was a firm 
' supporter of Church and State, and died in 
16^ in the 63rd year of hie age. 

[A monmnental inscription on a stone in the 
chancel floor in All Saints Church, Bontwick ; 
Poolwn's History of Holderntes, vii, 362, 3S1 ; 
Clarendon's History of the Grand BebeUion, 
book iz., 33.] A, S. B, 

APPOLD, JOHN GEORGE, F.R.8. 
(1800-1865), an ingenious mechanician and 
an inventor of considerable capacity, waa 
the son of a fur-skin dyer, established in 
Finsbnry. Succeeding to hia father's boai- 
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uees at the Age of twenty-two, he intn>- 
-dnced into it so m&nj scientific improTe- 
ments that he soon unoased a conBiderable 
fortune and was able to devote hia time and 
attention to his &Toiirit« mechanical pni- 
fluits. His inventions, though numerouB 
uid evincing very great ingenuity, were not 
of the very highest class. Perhaps the 
most important of them was his centrifugal 
pump. liiia procured him a ' council medal ' 
at the 1861 exhibition, and it is highly com- 
mended in the report of the juries on that 
-exhibition. It should be mentioned that the 
-medal was for the special form of pump, the 
principle having be^ known and acted upon 
many years b^ore. Another invention of 
considerable value wag a break, employed in 
' laying deep-sea, telefrrapb cables. This ap- 
paratus was used in laying the first Atlantic 
txble. Appold was very liberal in eom- 
ipunicating nis ideas to others. He was on 
terms of mendship with many of the chief 
«iigineeia of his time, and was consulted bv 
them frequentlywithadvantoge. Hepatented 
but few of his ideas, preferring generallj to 
give them freely to the public His house 
was a museum of mechanical contTivances, 
.such as doors which opened at a person's 
approach, and shutters which closed at the 
touch of a spring, while the same movement 
turned on and lig'hted the gas. Probably, 
had he been com_pelled to rely for his support 
-on his mechamcfil talents, his inventions 
wonld have been further developed, and liave 
been brought more prominently into notice 
than they were. As it was, he was a man 
of high reputation among his contemporai ' 
who left oehiud hi'" but little to keep 
name from forgetfiilneM. 

[FnU accounts of Appold and hie iaTeutiooB 
■mil be Ibond in the Proceediof^ Hoy. Soe. xt. i., 
and in the Proceedings Inst. C. K iiv, 623.1 
H. T. W. 

APSLEY, Sir ALLEN (1669 P-1 630), 
lieutenant of the Tower, was youngest son of 
John Apsley, Esq., of Pulborough, Sussex, 
and was born about lo69. Coming up to court 
to seek hisfortune, he lost his all at play, and 
sailed for Cadiz with Essex 1696. Passing, 
on his return, into Ireland, he became vic- 
tualler of Munster, married a rich widow, and 
-vras knighted at Dublin 6 June 1606 (Carew 
Papers, 610, p. 160). He next married a 
.daughter of Sir Peter Carew, and was made 
victualler to the navy about 1810. Having 
married, thirdlv, Lucy, daushter of Sir John 
■St. John (by whom he was Mther of the cele- 
brated Mn. Hutchinson), he obtained in ad- 
-dition the lieutenancy of tlieTower, 3 March 
1617. 'Here,' says Mrs. Hutchinson, 'he 
Tna a father to all his prisoners.' Uany 
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prisoners were under his charge, 
including Sir "Walter Raleigh and Sit John 
Eliot, and his wife is said to have provided 
Raleigh with the means for continuing his 
experiments. But he was the friend and 
political ally of the Duke of Buckingham 
(Sist MSS. Com. Xep. iv. 310), and Mrs. 
Hutchinson's statement must be compared 
with Mr. Forster's detailed description of his 
rigorous treatment of Sir John Eliot and 
ouier enemies of Buckingham (Fobstbr's Sir 
John EHot, ii. 469-78, 521). Apsley wit- 
nessed Buckingham's will drawn up 36 June 
1637, just be&re the duke sailed for the 
island of Rh6 ( WiWi (Camden Soc.), p. fll). 
Apaley himself served with that expedition 
(1638) and caught a fever, followed by a con- 
sumption, of which he died 24 May 1630, 
aged61. He was buried in the Tower chapel, 
where a tablet was erected to hia memory. 
He died deeply involved in debt. As vic- 
tualler of the navy he set forth in a petition 
that he had spent 100,000;., which was un- 

giid at the date of his death. The 'State 
apers' throughout the seventeenth century 
are full of references to tliis and other of 
Apslev's debts (cf. Hist. MSS. Com. Hep, 
viii. 148; Cktl. Treamry Papers, i. 166). 

^Mrs, HutchinHon's Introdiiotion to hor Me- 
moirs of Colonel Hutchinson; Bell's Memorials 
of PersoQH buried in the Tower, pp. 35-36 ; Cal. 
State Papers (Dom. 1627-S), p. 499.] 

J. H. R. 

APSLEY, Sib ALLEN (1616-1688), 
royalist leader, holder of minor offices of 
state under Charles II, and poetical writer, 
was the eldest son of Sir Allen Apsley, Leu- 
tenant of the Tower, by his third wife Lucy, 
youngest daughter of Sir John. St. John of 
Lydiard Tregooz, Wiltshire, and whs bap- 
tised at the church of All Hallows, Barking, 
on 6 Sept. 1816. His sister, Lucy, married, 
in 1638, John Hutchinson, afterwards a well- 
known colonel of the parliamentary army. 
Apaley was educated firatly at Merchant 
Taylors' School, where he and a younger 
brother, William, were entered as pupils in 
1626 (RoBIHSoys Merchant Taylors' Sn/toot 
Register, p. 116). He afterwards went to 
Trinity College, Oxford, but did not take his 
degree of M. A. till 28 Sept. 1663. His fether 
had left his affairs at his death in the utmost 
confusion, and during Apeley'e youth the re- 
sources of hia family seemed to have been very 
precarious. His mother married again in t'he 
early years of her widowhood, against the 
wishes of her first hushand's relatives, and 
Apa W played a part in the domeatic quarrel 
that followed. Numerous petitions concern- 
ing the financial position of Apsley and hia 
brothers and sisters were presented to the 
b3 
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king and his council between I6&i and 1637. 
But before the outbreak of civil war in lft43, 
the diaputee were apparently settled to Ap»- 
ley's advantage. 

Throughout the king's preliminarj strug- 
glee with the parliament Apelej aupported 
the royaliatB, and he received the honour 
of knighthood. When active hostilities 
began in 1642, he was placed in command 
of a company of horse raised in Charles s 
behalf, and soon afterwards proceeded to 
the west, where he was appointed ' governor 
of the fort of Eiet-er.' lie was joined in 
Devonshire by the Prince of Wales in 1645 
(Ciabendon'b Sutory, iv. 49), but before 
the surrender of Exeter in April 1616 he 
became governor of Barnstaple. He was, 
however, unable to hold out against the 
parliamentary army for many days, and on 
10 April 1646 he negotiated a capitulation 
(WHiTBLOCK'sJlf«7tDriai»,435; cf.SpRIIME'B 
Anglia JUdiviva, p. 243). The articles of 
surrender enabled him to retire to Xottiog- 
ham, where he took refuffe with his brother- 
in-law, Colonel Hutchinson, the parlia- 
nientary governor of the town. For several , 
year* after the king's death Apsley was ; 
much harassed by the parliamentary au- 1 
thorities ; they pressed him, contrary, as he : 
believed, to the terms originally made with | 
him, to make large compensation for the 
injuries suatained hy parliamentarians in 
Barnstaple at the hands of rojalist soldiers 
under his command. ' One wicked woman,' 
Mrs. Hutchinson writes in her husband's 
memoirs, ' for her revenge- and malice against 
Sir Alien Apsley, which was so venomous and 
de\-il^h . . . stuck not at inventing false 
accusations and hiring witnesses to swear 
to them ;' ber object was to obtain ft'om him 
' a recompence out of his estate, treble and 
more than the value of a house of hers in 
the garrison of Barnstaple, which vras nulled 
down to fortify the town for the king, before 
he was governor of the place.' But through 
the assistance of Colonel Hutchinson, justice 
was at length obtained from the parliament, 
and an order, dated IT Aug. 1664, relieved 
Apsley of further liability on account of his 
service in the king^s behalf. In 1647 he 
was enpiged with Sir John Berkeley in ne- 
gotiations between the king and the army 
(Bbbkblby'ii Memoirt in Harl. Miscel. ii. 
470-1). He appears before 1655 to have 
paid 4S4t to the parliamentary comt 
in Sussex for permission to retain his lands 
in that countv (iSuMftr Artskceological Col- 
Uetiom, xii. 93). 

It is probable that during some years of 
the Commonwealth, Apslay.likeotherroyal- 
ists, retired to Hollaoa. It was lus brother 
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MemonaU, 491 ; Merairiai Foliticu*, 1651, 

p. 728). 

At the Restoration Apeley was taken into- 
high iavour at court. In June 1660 he was 
appointed keeper of the king's hawks, with 
a good salary and perquisites. On 3 9ept. 
1662 he was made keeper of the North park 
at Hampton Court, ana the management of 
the king's game-preaerves seems to have 
passed largely into his hands. Shortly after- 
>vards, James, Duke of York, confeired on 
Apsley the office of treasurer of his house- 
hold, and when his master became lord high. 
admiral, large sums of money to be applied 
to the navy were entrusted to his keeping. 
In 1667 Apalev was given a colonelcy in 
the armyraised under the Duke of York in 
new of a threatened war with the Dutch. 
From 1661 to 1678 Apsley sat in parliament 
as member for Thetford, and Pepys, who 
ft^uentlv met him in society, notes that 
on 19 Dec. 1666, he caused much disturbance 
in the house l^ coming there in a state of* 
drunkenness. 

In the days of his prosperity Apsley's 
conduct was not always above suspicion. 
He contrived to make his offices at court as- 
profitable to himself as possible, and Pepys. 
relates how he ' did make good sport ' at a 
London dinner party in 1667 by complaining 
of the reduction of his salary as ' Master- 
Falconer' and by declaring that England 
under Cromwell was hardly worse off than 
nnder her present rulers. To all outward 
appearance ne endeavoured at the same time- 
to protect his brother-in-law. Colonel Hutch- 
inson, from the vengeance of the royali8tB,and 
Mrs. Hutchinson attributes to him the pre- 
servation of her husband's life and property 
in 1660. But Apsley did not prevent hia 
subsequent imprisonment and cruel death in 
1664. He certainly somewhat alleviated his 
sister's misery during the last years of Colonel 
Hutchinson's life, by procuring her admission 
to his prison and other privileges. One of 
Hutchinson's dying requests to his brother 
was, in fact, ' to rememl)er him to Sir Allen 



a letter among the state papers of the time 
dated 14 Jan. 1663-4, and addressed by 
Apalny to one of the king's secretaries, prove* 
that he was giving information to the govern- 
ment about nis sister and her husband which 
it ia difficult to teconcile with theii belief in 
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the UDcerity of Ikis regard for theii interests 
iCal StaU Paper*, 1664, p. 441). 

On 16 Oct. 1683, Apslej died at hia house 
in London in St. James's Square, and was 
buried two days later in Weatminster Abbey. 
He married Frances, daughter of John Petre 
<if Bowhsj, in Devonshire, who died in 1698. 
"Bj her he had Beveral children, and Apaley 
aeeoied for his son Peter a reveiaion to a 
clerkship of the crown ia June 1667. Peter 
iras afterwardB knig'hted, and was frequently 
employed in the foreign secret service by both 
Charlee II and James H {Secret Service* of 
CAarktII andJamet //(Camden Soc), 110, 
114, et seq.). Sir Allen's daughter, Frances, 
married Sir Benjamin Bathurst, whose eldest 
son, Allen, was created Baron Bathurst in 
1712andEarlBathur8tinl772. Thecourteay 
title of Baron Apsley was borne by Earl 
Bathurst's heir. 

Sir Allen Apeley published anonymously 
in 1679 a long poem, which is now rarely 
■cceeeible, entitlal ' Order and Disorder ; or 
the world made and undone, being Medita- 
tions on the Creation and Fall. As it is re- 
corded in the beginning of Genesis,' London, 
4to. A private letter, dated 26 April 166B, 
from Ap«ley to John Evelyn, relating- to 
aome business of the Duchess of York, is ore- 
aerved at the British Museum (Addit, MS. 
16867, £ 10). 

[Wood's E^sti Oion. (ed. Blira) ii. 272 ; Berry's 
SnasBzQen«!agi«,p.l50: Stat« Paper Calenilars 
from 163*-6 to 1887 ; Pepytf Diai^ (1849), ii. 
1S7, iii- 304, iv. 16S; Chester'B Begisters of 
Weatminster Abbey (Uscleian Soc.), pp. 208, 
343 ; Hn. Hutchinson's Memoirs of Colouel 
Hutchinson (1848), 123, 301, 3fi4, 40S-7S ; White- 
lod's }lfemorials. Mr, W. H. Blaaaw described, 
in 18fil. in the Sossex ArchKological Collections 
(ir. 21&-30, V. 29, et eeq,), a eoUec±ioQ of docu- 
ments (tie property of Sts. Mabbott), koo-wa sa 
Ihe Apsley USB., relating to the civil irar in 
Sussex, and containing inter aUa a series of in- 
teresting letCera written by Diune Elizabeth 
Apaley, vife of Sir Edward Apalev, of Thaken- 
ham, to the PriDcess Elisabeth of the I^latinate. 
Sir Edward Apsley was a cousin of Sir Allen. 
and the Apsley M33. contain references to very 
many members of his &mily.] S. L. L. 

AQUBFOHTAITUS. [See B&isob- 
vaiEB, JoHir.] 

AKABKLLA STUABT (1575-161o), 
-was the daughter of Charles Stuart, Earl of 
Lenox, younger brother of Lord Damley. 
This earl was, through his mother, the 
srandaon of Marraret, the eldest sister of 
Henrv VTII., by her second husbuid, Ar- 
chibald Douglaa, Earl of Angus. Arabella 
otood in the line of succession to the English 
throne next to her first cousin James. When 
Eliiabeth'a age made a speedy vacancy pro- 



bable, there were some persons in England 
who argued that her title was preferable 
even to that of Jamea, as she was bom on 
English soil, whereas he, being an alien, and 
therefore disqualified for possessing land in 
England, was also disqualified for wearing 
the crown. A little before Elizabeth's death 
Arabella was arrested by the queen's ordera 
in consequence of a rumour that a marriage 
was planned between her and "William Sey- 
mour, the grandson of Catherine Orey, the 
heiress of the Suffolk line. James, however, 
succeeded peaceably^ and treated Arabella 
with favour as a Janswoman, disbelieving 
the idle rumours which accused her of taking 
part in the plots of Cobham and Raleigh. 
She, as we hear, was much in want of money, 
and we hear of her in 1608 and 1609 begging 
for English and Irish monopolies. In 
December 1609 she was put in confinement 
with her servants, on the ground of her 
being engaged in a treaty of marriage with 
some person whose name is not given, Sha 
regained the king's good graces by pleading 
discontent on the ground of poverty, and 
James, besides valuable new-year's gifts, 
granted her a pension of 1,6002. a year. 

On 2 Feb. 1610, Arabella became actually 
engaged to William Seymour, whose de- 
scent from theSuffoLk line made him specially 
an object of jealousy to James. She and 
Seymour were summoned before the Privy 
Council, and declared that he would never 
marry her without the king's consent. On this 
Arabella waa again taken into favour, and 
on 23 March received the grant of the Irish 
monopoly for which she had long been peti- 
tioning. Early in July the couple were pri- 
vately married. The secret was not kept, and 
on the 9th Arabella was committed to the cus- 
tody of Sir T. Parry, and her husband tc the 
Tower. On 13 March 1611, she was put 
under the charge of the Bishop of Durham, 
to be carried by him to Durham. She ap- 

Sealed in vain for a writ of haberu corpui. 
In 16 March she was removed in a condi- 
tion of physical prostration, and was allowed 
to rest at Bamet for a moulh. When the 
month was over, she prot«Bted she could not 
travel. On 4 June she escaped in man's 
apparel, got on board a French vessel in the 
Inames, and sailed for Calais. She was cul- 
tured in the Straits of Dover, brought back, 
and lodged in the Tower. Seymour waa 
more successful, and landed ssiely at Ost- 
end. Arabella remained a prisoner in the 
Tower till her death on 25 Sept. 1616. 

[R Cooper, Life and Letters of leAy Aro- 
beUa Stnart.] .H. B. G. 

ABAM, EUGENE (1704-1 759), waa bom 
in 1704, probably in September, at Ramsgill, 
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Ketbenlale, Yorkahire. His father was gar- 
dener to Sir Edward Blackett, of NewDy ; 
ftnd after receiving the elementa of education 
at Ripon, he went to London to he placed in 
the counting-house of a member of the famil j. 
An attack of small-pox occasioned him to 
lose his situBtiou. Returninginto YorksUre 
he appLed himself to study with so much 
diligence that he was soon able to open a 
school at his native placa, where he married, 
very unfortunately as it would aeem ; thence 
he removed to Knaresborough ia 1734. He 
there continued to teach, occupying his 
leisure hours in the study of letin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, until, in 1746, he left the 
town under auapicion of being concerned 
in a fraud practised by a man named Daniel 
Clark, who, having borrowed a large quantity 
of valuable property under various pretexts, 
suddenly disappeajed, and was not again 
heard of for many years. Aram now led ■ 
roving life, teaching in various schools, at 
one time earning his bread as copyist to a 
law stationer in London, hut continually 

frosecuting his studies, to which botany, 
araldry, French, Arabic, and the Celtic 
tongues were added, and laying the founda- 
tion of a comparative dictionary of all Euro- 
pean languages. In August 1758, while 
usiier at a private scltool at Lynn Kegis, be 
was arrested on the charge of having mur- 
dered Clark, on the information of an ac- 
complice named Houseman. Houseman had 
been long suspected, and the discovery of 
a skeleton supposed to be Clerk's had 
led to his apprehension. ' This,* asseverated 
n. 'ia no more Dan Clark's bone 



ranted the inference tnat he at all events 
knew where Clark's remains were, and upon 
being pressed he acknowledged that Clark 
had been murdered by Aram and buried in 
St. Robert's Cave, near Knaresborough; 
where, upon search being made, a skeleton 
WBS actually found. Aram was consequently 
apprehended, and tried at York on 3 Aug. 
1759, Houseman appearing as the sole wit- 
ness against him. tie defended himself with 
extraordinary ability, laying but little stress 
on the tainted character of llouseman, who, 
be probably thought when he prepared his 
Speech, would not be admitted to give 
evidence, but insisting on the fallibility 
of circumstantial testimony, and adducing 
numerous instances of the discovery (tf 
human remains. His speech, however, does 
not breathe the generous indignation of an 
innocent man ; and though it is said to 
have impressed tlie jury, it did not influence 
the summing up of the judge. Aram was 
convicted, and executed on 6 Aug., after 



I Aram 

having attempted suicide by opening his. 
I veins with a raior. Before his deatn h» 
\ acknowledged his guilt to two clergymen, 
but alleget^ no dount trulv, that Houseman 
had had the principal bona in the deed, and 
ascribed his own share in it to the desire of 
avenging his wife's infidelity with Clark*. 
The body was conveyed to Knaresborough 
and hui^ in chains. Ghastly stories are told 
of Itis wife, who continued to live at Knares^ 
borough, picking up the bones as they dropped 
one by one, ana of his children taking stran*- 

Srs to view their father's gibbet. Tbeeldest 
ughter, Sally, however, appears to have 
I been a very intereatinr person, with a strong 
resemblance to her father. After several ad- 
ventures she married comfortably in London. 
The last known descendants of Aram emi- 
grated to America. 

Aram waa undoubtedly convicted on the 
testimony of a greater criminal than himself, 
and his talents and misfortunes excite so 
much interest that it would be satisfactory 
to be able to concur with Bulwer's view that 
he was merely guilty of robbery. Unhappily 
all external evidence tends to fix upon him 
the chai^ of participation in deliberate fraud 
and murder, and there is little in his general 
conduct to rebut it. His indulgence to chil- 
dren and his kindness to animals are indeed 
amiable traits attested on good authority, 
but such as have frequently been found com- 
patible witli great moral obliquity. As a 
self-taught scholar he has had many equals ; 
but his peculiar distinction is to have lighted 
upon a truth of the greatest moment, unrecog- 
nised in his day by any scholar— the affinity 
of the Celtic to the other European IaiM;uages. 
He had indeed been anticipated by Kdward 
Lhuyd, and to a less extent by Daviee and 
Sheringham ; but their observations had 
passed unregarded. Aram's fragment on th» 
subject, though marred by fanciful analogies 
between Celtic and Hebrew, proves that hs 
had thoroughly grasped it. He had a clear 
perception of the importance of local names in 
etymology, and he was perhaps the only man 
in his age who disputeu the direct derivation 
of Latin from Greek. It is hardly too much 
to say that had he enjoyed wealth and leisure 
he might have advanced the study of com^ 
parative philology by fifty years. Nothing 
of any scientific value was done to establish 
the Indo-European atHnities of the Celtic 
languages until the publication of Frichard's 
'Eastern Origin of the CelticXations,'in 1831. 
Aram's name does not appear in Frichard's 

[The most copious authority for Aram's life is 
Norrison Scotcberd (Memoirs, ^nd edition, I838{ 
QI«aiiiDg», 1S36). Sotcheid i* a writer of 
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gtttL indostry, bnt little jodgmsat, irboae. ro 
muitic intei-eBt in Aiam led him to collect every- 
thing nfeiring to him in the gligbttwt dsKcee. 
A coQtsmporsr; aecouat, c&refiilly compile by 
V, Bristow, and iDcIndiDo; Arams defsnce and 
most of his other compoititionH, -waH printed at 
Knanabocoiigh and io London in 1759, and often 
BiDce. The best edition is that printed at Bicb- 
mood in 1 833. Sua also the Annual Register for 
iTS9,pp. 30O-6fi. Aram is probably beat knowD 
fnxn ttm highly idetilis«d portiait in BulweyB 
brilliant novel. Bolvei derived the idea of this 
work from Godwin, who had meditated a romance 
on the same mbjeet, but bo departed from his 
originaL Bolwer makes his hero, temporsrily 
bewildored by sophiBtry, a m&te&ctor on n^i- 
tarian principles for the general good of mankind. 
Godwin aimed at incalcating that ' no man shall 
die respecting whom it can be i-easonably con- 
cloded that, if his life were spared, it would be 
spent blameleeslT, houonrabfy, and UHsfuUy ' 
(kegsn Fanl, Wdliam Godwin, ii. SOS). Bood's 
Dnsm of Bngeoe Atam is known to all readen 
of poetry.] B. Q. 

ARBLAT, FRANCES (BURNEY), 
Madahe a' (1752-1840), noTelict, iraa bom 
13 June 1762, at Sing's Ltoii, wliere her 
father. Dr. Burner, 'wae then oreaniet. He 
had been married in 1749 to ber mother, 
Esther Sleepe, the zianddaughter of a French 
refugee named DuBois. Frances "was one of 
eix children, of whom Esther (afterwardB 
Uts. Bumey, of Bath) and Jamee (after- 
irards Admiral Bumev) were older, Susan- 
nah (Hie. Fhillipe), Chutes (a well-known 
Greek echolar), and Charlotte (Mrs. Clement 
Prancie, and afterwards Mrs.Broome) younger 
than herself. In 1760 Dr. Bumey moved to 
Iiondon, where his whole time was soon 
absorbed in giving music lessons and in 
social engagements. The death of his wife, 
28 Sept. 1761, broke up his household, and 
Dr. Bnmej sent Esther and Susannah to a 
Khool in Paris. Fiances was detained at 
home from a fear lest her reverence for her 
maternal grandmother, then living in France, 
should cause her conversion to Catholicista. 
Dr. Bum^ was married again in 1766 to 
Jlra. Stephen Allen, who seems to have been 
a kind stepmother. A scheme of sending 
Frances to follow her sisters was then aban- 
dooed. She was thus entirely self-educated, 
her father having no time to spare even for 
directing her studies. She was a backward 
child, and did not know her letters when 
eight jears old. At ten she began scribbling 
stories, farces, tragedies, and epic poems, till 
her conscience smote her for this waste of 
t ime, and on her fifteenth birthday (preface 
to Wanderer) she burnt all her manuscripts. 
The heroine of the last story consumed was 
Caroline Evelyn, the mother of Evelina. 



The situation struck her fancy, and she con-- 
tinned to work out Evelina's adventures in 
her head. The story was not written down 
IS fully composed, when the first 
two volumes were offered to Dodsley by her 
brother Charles. Dodsley declined to deal 
for an anonymoue work. It was then offered 
to Lowndes, who asked to see the whole^ 
She now confided her secret to her father, 
who treated the matter as a joke, made no 
objection to her plan, and ' dromied the 
subject.' The competed book was tben sent 
to Lowndes, who gaveSOi., to which he sub- 
sequently added 10^ and ten handsomely 
bound copies. It was published anony- 
mously in January 1778, under 'the title of 
' Evebna, or a Young Lady's Entrance into 
the World.' It was favourably received and 
soon attracted notice. Dr. Bumey, on read- 
ing it, recognised his daughter's work. He 
confided the secret to Mrs. Thrale, to whose 
daughter he had given music lessons. Mrs. 
Thrale had discussed it with Dr. Johnson, 
who said that he ' could not get rid of th« 
rogue,' and declared that 'there were pas- 
sages which might do honour to Richardson.' 
He got it almost by heart, and mimicked 
the characters with roars of laughter^ Sir 
Joshua Reynolds took it up at taole, was so 
absorbed in it that he had to be fed whilst 
reading, and both he and Burke sat up over 
it all night. No sto^ since 'Clarissa Har- 
lowe ' had succeeded so brilliantly. Miss 
Bumey expressed her delight on hearing 
some of this news by rushing into the garden 
and dancing round a mulberry tree — a per- 
formance which in her old age she recounted 
; to Sir W. Scott (Scott's IWf^ for November 
' 1826). This was at Chessington, near Epsom, 
the retreat of an old friend of her father's, 
Samuel Crisp, who had retired from the 
world in disgust at the failure of a play and 
some loss of money [Menuir of Dr. Bumey, 
i. 179). Miss Bumey loved him, called him 
' daddy,' and wrote to him long and amusing 
letters. She was now introduced to Mrs. 
Thrale, and during the next two or three 
weeks became almost domesticated in the 
family. She spent many months at Streatbam, 
and was greatly caressed by Dr. Johnson, 
whom, though he was an old acquaintance 
of her fathers, she seems only to have seen 
once before. Mrs. Thrale pressed her to write 
a comedy. Sheridan, whom she met at Sir 
Joshua's, declared that he would accept any- 
thing of hers unseen ; and the playwrignt 
Murphy offered her the benefit of his ex- 
perience. Thus prompted, she wrote the 
' Witlings,' and submitted it to the judgment 
of Mr. Crisp and her father. It was sup- 
pressed in deference to ' a hissing, groaning, 
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catcalling epietle ' from the two ; Mr. Crisp I 
thinking th^ it recalled too strongly to its 
own disadvantage Moli6re's ' FemmeB Sf a- 1 
Tantes,' a work which she had never read, ' 
Returningtohermorenaturaloccupation,Bhe I 
oonipoeedwith great care her second novel, 
'Gecilie,'whichwas published in five Toliunes : 
in the Bummer of 1782. Macaulaj had heard I 
from contemporariea that it was expected as j 
impatiently as any of Scott's novels ; and 
the Buccesa was unequivocal. Three editions 
of ' Evelina ' hod consisted of 800, fiOO, and I 
1,000 copies { and a fourth edition had been 
published in the summer of 1779. The first 
edition of 'Cecilia' was of 2,000 copies, 
"which were'all sold in three months {liiary 
and LetUr», i. 176 and vi. 66). She was now 
introduced to her admirer, Burke, who had 
praised her second work with on enthusiasm 
all but imquolified. Miss Bumey had already 
been introduced to Mrs. Jlontogu, the female 
Vfficenos of the day ; and her acquaintance was 
now (January 1 783) sought by the venerable 
Mrs. Delauy. In 1785 Geor^ III, assigned 
to Mrs. Delany a house at Windsor and a 
■peDMonof300f.ayear. The Streatham house- 
hold had been broken up after the death of 
Mr. Tlirale ; hia widow's marriage (1784) to 
Fioni led to a coolness between the friendB, 
&nd Miss Bumey attached herself to Mrs. 
Delany. Though always on good terms with 
her father and his wife, their affection seems 
to have been of the kind which is not cooled 
by absence and therefore, doubtless, does not 
dread separation. She helped Mrs. Delany 
to Bettle at Windsor, and there she was seen 
by the royal family, who were constantly 
dropping in at Sirs. Delany's house. She 
.Boon receiii-ed the offer of an appointment to 
he second keeper of the robes, under Madame 
Scbwellenberg. She was to have 2001. a 
year, a footman, and to dine at Madame 
Schwellenberg'a table. After many mis- 



. father. She was assured that there were 
'thousands of candidates of high birth and 
rank,' and her appointment was regarded as 
.matter for the wannest congratuUtion by 
,Dr. Bumey, Mrs. Delany, and her acquaint- 
ance generally. She accordingly entered upon 
her service 17 July 1786. A desire to com- 
peDsale Dr. Bumey for hia failiire in an ap- 
plication for the mastership of theking's band 
. WYW probably one cause of the appointment. 
Her misgivings were amply fulfilled. Her 
duties were menial — those, in fact, of a lady's 
moid. She attended the queen's toilette 
three times a day, and spent much of the 
.intervening time in looking after her own 
clothes. She rose early and went to bed 



late. She dined with Madame Schwellen- 
berg, whom she deecnbes as coarse, tyranni- 
cal, and ill-tempered. She was rarely per- 
mitted to see ner friends, and her society 
was that of the backstairs of a court, a 
'weary,Iifelesa uniformity,' relieved by petty 
scandal and squabbles. She always epealu 
of the king, the queen, and all the royal 
family with a fervent loyalty which verges, 
to say the least of it^ upon adulation. But 
the ^ueen, though kindly in intention, waa 
a rigid upholder of etiquette, and Miss 
Bumey, whose health was not strong. Buf- 
fered under rules which sometimes kept her 
for hours upon trembling legs. Her diai^, 
during her confinement to the court, is lively 
and interesting, especially the descriptions 
of the impeachment of Warren Hastings; 
of the scenes during the king's attach of 
insanity in 1788-8 ; and of various details 
of the domestic life of royalty during the 
courtly progresses. Of the fictitious usmea 
in the diarv, Mr. Turbulent means La Ouif- 
fcrdiire, li'iench reader to the queen and 

Sincessea ; Miss P. is Miss Port (afterwards 
rs. Waddington) ; Colonel Welbred is 
Colonel GrevHle ; Colonel Fairly is the 
Hon. Stephen Digby, who lost his first 
wife, a daughter of Lord Ilcheeter, in 1787, 
I and married Miss Gunning, caUed in the 
diaiy Miss Fuzilier, in January 1790. Colonel 
I Digby talked poetiy and religious sentiment 
I to Miss Bumey, who appears to have had a 
tender feeling for him, and to have been 
annoyed at his marriage. Her health became 
worse as time went on ; her friends heard 
rumours of her decline; she confided at last 
to her father her desire to resign, and he 
seemed to admit the necessity, yet hesitated 
long, till there arose a general ' outcry in their 
own little world' (Afonoira 0/ Dr. Sumev, 
iii. 112). Windliam declared that he would 
' set the literary club ' upon him to liasten 
his resolution ; Boswell swore that all her 
friends were growing ' outrageous ; ' Rey- 
nolds, ' all the Burkes,' and even Horace 
Walpole protested against her seclusion; 
and at last, at the close of 1790, she en- 
treated the queen's permission to retire in 
a humble memorial delivered with much 
trembling. After 'a scene almost horrible' 
with Madame Schwellenbei^ and long nego 
tiations, she waa at last permitted to retire, 
7 July 1791, with a pension of 100(. a year. 
Miss Bumey travelled for some time through 
different parts of England, and her health 
improved. Her sister Susanna (now Airs. 
Fhdlipe) was living at this time at Mickle- 
ham, close to Norburj Park, which belonged 
to the Lockes, old friends of the Burner 
family. Some of the Eruich refugeea hail 
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settled in Juniper Hall, in the immediate 
neighbourhood. M. de Narbonne and Oene- 
nl d'Arbla; lived there and were visited by 
Madame de Stael and TaUeyrand. Miss 
Bumey Bpeedilj became attached to General 
d'Arbla}', who had been a comrade of La- 
&jette's, and was with him at the time of 
hia fureat by the Frassiaiu. They were 
married 31 July 1793, at Mickleham, the cere- 
inouT being repeated next day at the catho- 
lic cWpel of tLe Sardinian embasgy. Their 
-whole fortune was Madame d' Arblay 'e pension 
of low. a yearj and Dr. Buniey, tbougli 
protesting on prudential grounds and de- 
dining to be present at the marriage, gave 
a reluctant consent. The married pair settled 
at the village of Bookham, within reach of 
Norbury, and lived with great frugality, 
which was more imperative on the birth of 
A eon, Alexander. Towards the end of 1794 
Madame d'Arhlay tried to improve her in- 
oome by bringing out a t ragedy, ' Edi^ and 
Elvina, the rough draught of which had been 
finished at Windsor August 1790. It was 
performed at Drury Lane 21 March 1795 ; 
bnt in apite of the acting of Mrs. Stddons 
and Kemble it failed and was withdrawn 
after the first airht. She also published a 
brief and stilted address to the ladies of 
Great Britain in behalf of the French emi- 
grant priests, but judiciously declined to 
edit a weekly anti-Jacobin paper to be called 
the ' Breakfast Table,' which nad been pro- 
jected by Mrs. Crewe. Another scheme was 
at least more profitable. She published by 
■nbwription the novel of ' Camilla,' in 1 796 ; 
and in pursuance of a suggeation once made 
by Burke, the lists were kept by ladies 
instead of booksellers, the dowager duchess 
of Leineter, Mrs. Boecawen, Mrs. Crewe, and 
Mrs. Locke. Three months after the publi- 
cation, 600 eopiea only remuned of 4,000, 
and Macsulay gives a rumour that she cleared 
8,000 guineas 1^ the sale. Burke sent her 
a banknote for 3W., saying that he took four 
copies for himself Hni, Burke, and also for 
the brother and son whom he had recently 
lost. Miss Austeu was another subscriber. 
The book was a literary failure, like all her 
works after ' Cecilia ; but it brought in 
|RX>fit enough to enable her to build a cottage, 
called Camilla Cottage from its origin, on a 
piece of land belon^us to Mr. Locke, at 
Wert Humble, close to Mickleham, whither 
she removed in 1797. A comedy called 
* Love and Fashion ' was accepted by the 
inanwer of Covent Garden, but withdrawn, 
in deferenceto her father's anxieties,ln 1800. 
In 1801 M. d'Arhlay returned to France 
and endeavoured to get employment. He 
ofieied to serve in the expedition to St. 



Domingo; but his appointment was can- 
celled upon his attempting to make a con- 
dition that he should never be called upon 
to serve against England. He was placed 
en retraite with a pension of 1,600 mnca. 
In 1802 his wife and child joined him in 
Paris, where, in 1805, he also obtained a 
small civil employment, and they passed ten 
years at Passy, during which communication 
with England was almost entirely inter- 
rupted by the war, and few memorials of 
Madame d'Arhlay are preserved. In 1812 
Madame d'Arhlay obtained permission to 
return to England with her son, who was 
now reaching the age at which he would 
become liable to the conscription. She ar- 
rived, after much difDcultv and some risks, 
in August 1812, to find her father broken 
down in health, and attended him affection- 
ately till his death, at the age of 86, in 
April 1814. At the beginning of the same 
year she published her last novel, the ' Wan- 
derer,' already begun in 1802, for which she 
was to receive 1,50W. in a year and a half, 
and 3,000i. on the sale of 8,000 copies. She 
saya that 8,600 copies were sold at the ' ra* 
pacious price' of two guineas. The book 
was apparently never read by anybody. 
Upon the fall of Napoleon, M. d'Arhlay was 
restored to his old rank and appointed 



r de 



larde. Madame 



company m the <wy* t.. 
d'Arblay rejoined him at Perls ; and upon 
the return of Napoleon from Elba she retured 
to Belgium, and waa in Brussels during the 
battle of Waterloo, where her adventures, 
praphicaLy described inthedia^, were per- 
haps turned to account by Thackeray in 
the corregpondlng passages of ' Vanity i air.' 
M. d'Arblay had meanwhile received an ap- 
pointment to endeavour to raise a force of 
refugees at Trftves. Here Madame d'Arblay 
rejoined him after the battle to find that he 
had been seriously injured by the kick of a 
horse. He recovered, but was incapacitated 
for active service and was placed, contrary 
to his own wishes, upon half-pay. Madame 
d'Arblay passed the rest of her life in 
England. Her journals give us few inci- 
dents except a lively account of her narrow 
escape from drowning at Ilfracombe In 1817. 
Uer husband died on 3 May 1818. Her 
j son WBB elected to a Tancred studentship 
at Christ's College, Cambridge; was tenth 
wrangler in 1818 ; wea ordained deacon 
in 1818, priest In 1819; was nominated 
minister of Ely chapel in 1836, and died of 
a rapid decline 19 Jon. 1837. Madame d'Ar- 
blaj*s Inst literary employment was the 
preparation for the press of the memoira of 
her father, which appeared in 1832. The 
book is disfigured by an elaborate affectation 
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of Btjie and is singularly vague in dates ; | 
but it contains much interestinf msitter and 
jatioy &BginentB of lettera and diaries, full 
of vivacious description. She had a severe . 
illness, witli spectral illusions, in November 

1839, and died at the age of 87 on Q Jan. 

1840. Five volumes otter 'Letters and 
Diaries' were published in 1843, and two 
more in 1846. Madame d'Arbla/a ' Me- ' 
moirs of Dr. Bumey ' and her diary were 
attaclced with great bittemess by Grolcer '■ 
in the 'Quarterly Review' for April 1833 , 
and June 1842. The pith of the fint article , 
is an accusation (repeated in the second) 
against Madame d'Arblay (then 80 years I 
old) of having intentionally suppressed dates | 
in order to give colour to a report that 1 
'Evelina' vos written at the age of 17. ' 
Croker had taken the trouble to inspect the ' 
register of baptisms at Lynn, and announced ; 
his success with spiteful exultation. Mac- 
aulay retorted fiercely in the ' Edinburgh . 
Beview ' for January 1848 ; and the accusa- 
tion is examined at great length by the last 
editor of ' Evelina. It is petty enough. 
Hiss Bumey was 25 when 'Evelina' ap- 
peared, the composition of which, from her 
account, occupied a considerable period. Her 
friends clearly made a great point of her 

Jouthfulness at the time. Mis. Thrale and 
ohnson compared her performance with 
Pope's ' Windsor Forest, the first part of 
which (according to Pope himseff) was 
written at the age of 16, and was finished 
at S5. Miss Bumey accepted this (amidst 
much more) admiration. The belief, if it 
really existed, that ' Evelina ' was composed 



It doeenotappear,however, that any definite 
report of tlie kind existed, or wee sanctioned 
by Miss Bumey, and if, at the age of 80, 
she had become vague about dates of her 

Cth, the circumstance is not inexplicable. 
re can be no doubt that the charm of 
' Evelina ' was due in part to the youthful- 
ness of the author. It represents, in fact, the 
spontaneous impressions of a girl of great 
vivacity and powers of observation upon 
entering the society of which she cai^t 
glimpses in the house of her father. The 
second more elaborate and didactic novel, 
' Cecilia,' is heavier, and the style generally 
shows signs of deterioration, ^ere are 
traces of an imitation of Johnson, which 
gave rise to a false report that he had cor- 
rected it himself (Diary, i Nov. 1802). The 
later novels are now unreadable ; and in the 
' Memoirs of Dr. Burner ' she adopted a T)e- 
culiar magniloquence which may be equally 
regarded as absurd or as delicious, Tbe 
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earlier novels mark a distinct sta^ in our 
literature. The form of ' Evelina ' is adapted 
frtim Richardson's plan of a fictitious corre* 
spondence 1 but its best passages are in the 
vein of light comedv, ana, unBke her pred»* 
cesser, she is weat in proportion as shfr 
its a deeper treatment. She gave in. 
le first impulse to the modem school 
of fiction which aims at a realistic portrait 
of society and remains within the limits of 
feminine observation and feminine decorum. 
She was, in some degree, a model to the 
moat successful novehsts in the next genera- 
tion, Miss Edgworth (£. 1767) and Miss 
Austen (6. 1776), the last of whom took tlw 
title of her first novel, 'Pride and Preju- 
dice,' from the last pages of ' Cecilia,' and 
speaks with admiration of Miss Bumey in a 
remarkable passage in 'Northonger Abbey,' 
Madame d'Arblay's diary is now more int«-> 
resting' than her novels. The descriptions of 
Mr. lu^e and Johnson and Boswell him- 
self rival Boswell's own work; and the 
author herself with her insatiable delight in 
compliments — certainly such as might well 
tum her head — her quick observation and 
lively garrulity, her eflusion of sentiment^ 
rather uvely than deep but never insincere, 
her vehement prejudices corrected byflashes 
of humour, is always amusing ; nor to some 
readers is even the fine writing of the ' Me* 
moiiB of Dr. Bumey ' without its charm, 

[Memoirs of Dr, Barney, 1S32; Diary and 
Letters of Madame d'Arblay, i.-v. 18*2, vi. vil. 
18i6 ; Mrs. Delaiiy's Correspondence, 2nd series, 
vol. iii., where are Borne feeble and unfriendly 
strictures upon her accuracy ; Quarterly Revieir 
for April 1833 and June 1S42 ; Mocaula; 'a Eeaa^ ; 
BoHwell's Johnsan ; Evelina and Cecilia, with 
introduction by Annie Baine Ellia, 1S81 and 
1882.a L. a. 

ARBUCKLE, JAMES (1700-1734 P), 
minor poet and essayist, is suppoHd to have 
been a native of Ireland Bad to have been 
bominl700. Hiseorliestworliswere'Snuflr,' 
a mock-heroic poem, containing some curioua 
information respecting the snuff-toking and 
snufi'-boxes of the time, and ' An Epistle to 
Thomas, Earl of Uad^ngton, on the death 
of Joseph Addison, Esq., both published in 
1719. Arbuckle contributed to the ' Edin- 
burgh Miscellany ' of 1721 , in which appeared 
the earliest printed efiiisions of Thomson and 
Mallet, and in the some year he produced a 
poem,entitled'Glotta,'describiiigthe scenery 
about the Clyde, on the title-page of whicn 
he is described as a ' student in the Univer* 
sity of Griasffow.' Here, as in most of hi» 
other compositions, the verse runs smoothly, 
and bears traces of Pope's influence. On 
finishing bis studies at Qlaegow, Arbuckle, 
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it is Bupposed, settled as a Bchoolmuter in 
the nortn of Irelenil. In the columna of a 
Dublin newspaper he conducted a periodical 
miscellany of proee and veree, to which the 

K-t Pamell, l^rancia Hutcheson, and Samuel 
fee occasional! J cent rit)at«d. Itscont«ntB 
were reprinted in a 8epaTat« form as ' Hiber- 
nicos'e Letters ; a collection of Letters and 
Essajs on serenl sulgectB, latelj published 
in the Dublin Journal' (2 toIh. 1725-7), but 
the woric poasesBeB little literan or other 
interest. Arbuckle was a friend of Allan 
Ramsay, to whom he wrote some laudatorj 
Tcraes, and who addressed to him a genial 
epistle in rhyme in 171B, on his return to 
Scotland from a visit to L«land. 

[ArbncMs's Works ; MS. noticaofhimpreflzsd 
to the copy of Qlotta in the library of the 
British Munenm ; Alliia KsmiAy'ii Poems (1800), 
L 173, and ii. 359; Campbell's IntrodnM ion lo 
theHimory of Poetry in Scotland, p. 183; Cats' 
loRoe of ths (Ediobugh) Adrocatai' Library.] 
F.E. 



ABBUTHNOT, ALEXANDER (153S- 
168S), a Scotch divine and poet, second son 
of Andrew Arbuthnot, of Pitcarles, was 
bom in 1638. He was educated at St. 
Andrews University, and in 1660 was de- 
clared by the general assembly to be quali- 
fied for the ministry. Before engaging in 
ministerial work, he spent five years in studv- 
ing civil law at Bourgee. At his return he 
was licensed a minister,and on 16 Juljl668 
was appointed to the livine of Lc^e Buchan, 
in the diocese of Aberdeen. About the 
same time he was directed by the general 
assembly to revise a book caUed the ' Fall 
of the Koman Kirk,' which bad been sup- 
pressed (pendioK certun amendments^ by 
the ecclesiastical authorities, as containing 
matters injurious to the interests of the kirk. 
On 3 Joly 1569 Arbuthnot was elected prin- 
cipal of King's College, Aberdeen, in place 
of Alexander Anderson, who had been ejected 
for popery, and shortly afterwards he received 
the living of Arbuthnot in Kincardineshire. 
By Anderson's action the finances of the 
college bad been much reduced j but under 
Arbnthnot's vigorous management prosperity 
quickly returned. In 1572 he attended the 
gener^ assembly which met at 8t. Andrews, 
and in the same year he published at Edin- 
bui^ his ' Orationes de (higine et Difpitate 
Juns,' 4to, of which not a single copy is now 
known to exist. He was moderator of the 
assembly which met at Edinbui^b in August 
1673, and in the following March he was one 
of foor appointed to summon the chapter of 
Muiray for giving, without due inquiry. 



letters testimonial in favour of Qeocge 
Douglas, bishop of the diocese. At the same 
timehe was directed togiveassistancein draw- 
ing upaplon of ecclesiastical govermnent for 
the consideration of the assembly. In April 
1677 he was again moderator of the general 
assembly, and in the following October ne was 
chosen, with Andrew Melville and George 
Hay, to attend a council (never held) which 
was to meet at Ma^eburg to establish 
the Augsburg confession. At Stirling, on 
II June 1578, he was among the ministers 
named by the assembly to discuss matters of 
ecclesiastical government with certain noble- 
men, gentlemen, and prelates. On 24 April 
1683 Arbuthnot and two others were desired 
bjr the assemblj[ to request the king to disr 
miss Manningville, the French ambaasadOT, 
whose popish practices had excited much in* 
dignation ; and when, on the same occasion, 
a commission was appointed to inquire into 
the financial condition and educational e£* 
ciency of St, Andrews Univer^ty, Arbuthnot 
was named one of the conunissionera. He 
was also employed with two others to lay 
certain complaints, on behalf of the assemblyi 
before the king. But his activity in the 
Presbyterian cause had been watched with 
little satisfaction by James; and in 1683, 
when he had been chosen minister of St. 
Andrews by the assembly, he received a royal 
mandate to return, on pain of homing, to 
his duties at the King's College, Aberdeen. 
|]The statement that he gave offence by edit- 
ing Buchanan's 'History of Scotland is an 
error, caused by the identity of Arbutlmot's 
name with that of the printer of the histoi^.) 
The assembly remonstrated ; but the \aag 
replied that he and his council had good 
reason for the action they had taken. This 
severity is said to have hastened Arbuthnot'a 
death. He fell into a decline, died 10 Oct. 
1688, and was buried in the chapel of the 
King's College. Andrew Melville wrote his 
epitaph, in which he is styled ' Patriie lux ocu- 
lusque ' (Delitia Poetarum Scvtorum, ii. 120). 
Arbutlmot regulated his life so well that, 
while earning the devotion of bis friends, he 
secured the respect of his adversaries. His 
' Orationes de Origine et Dignitate Juris ' was 

? raised in a copy of Latin verses (Dtliti<e 
'oetarum Seotonan) by Thomas Maitland, 
the Koman catholic writer; and Nicol Bume, 
another champion of liomanism, in his ' Ad- 
monition to the Antichristian Ministers of 
the Deformit Kirk of Scotland,' 1681, ei> 
empts Arbuthnot from his general anathema. 
Spottiswood describes him as 'pleasant and 
jocund in conversation, and in all sciences 
expert; a good poet, raathematictan, philo- 
sopher, theolopm, lawyer, and in medidne 
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skilful; 80 M in ever; iutgect he could I 
promptlj discourse ftud to good purpose.' I 

Three poetical pieces of Arbuthnot's, ' On , 
- Luve,' ' The Fnuses of Women,' and the 
' Miseries of a Pure Scholar,' are printed in 
Pinkerton's ' Ancient Scottish Poems.' He ; 
left in msnuBcript an account of the Arbuth- ' 
not family, ' Originis et incrementi Arbuth- ' 
noticee farailice descriptio historica,' wMcb 
■was translated by Geoi^e Morrison, minister 
of Benholme, and continued to the Restora- 
tion by Alexander Arbuthnot, the father of 
the famous Dr. Arbuthnot. 

[Caldenrood'a True History of ths Church of 

Ekotiand. Wodrow Society, vols, ii., iii. ; Bool 

of the UniTeraol Kirk; Heir Scott's FasU Ec- 

clesiK ScoticaiMS; Anderton'a Scottish Kation.l 

A, H. B. 

ARBUTHNOT, or ABBUTHNET, 

ALEXANDER (ii.lB86), merchant burgess 
and printer of Edinburgh, with Thomas Bas- 
sondyne, brought but the first Bible issued 
in Scotland. In March 1575 the two pr»- 
eeated a petition to the general assembly re- 
questing permission toprint the English Bible. 
This -was given, and it was a^jeed that ' every 
bible which they shall receive advancement 
for shaU be sold in albis [sheets] for 4 pound 
13 shill. 4 pennies Scottis [= ^'^th English 
monej[], keeping the volume and character of 
the said proo& delivered to the clerk of the 
assembly' (Lbb, Mem./or tie JiibU Societies 
«/ Scotland, p. 29). From the 'obligatioun 
for prenting of the Bybill,' 18 July 1576 (.Be- 
tter of Prity Council of Scotland. J878, 
li. 644) it appears that the regent Morton 
caused the 'advancement' spoSen of to be 
made to the printers from the contributions 
of the parish kirks, collected by the bishops, 
superintendents, and visitors of the dioceses. 
An ' authentic copy ' from which to print was 
delivered, and certain persons were appointed 
to see that the copy, the Genevan edition of 
1561,waadulyfolIowed. ' Mr. Oeora;e Young, 
servant to the abbot of Dunfermline,' cor- 
rected the proofs ; Robert Pont compiled the 
kalendar and preliminary tables. License 
from pri vy council was obtained 30 June 16T 6, 
giving Arbuthnot and Bassandyne the exclu- 
sive nghtof printing and selUngfoT ten years 
' Bibilfis in the vulgare Inglis toung, in hwll 
or in partis, with ane callindare ' at the price 
mentioned before (Lee, Mem, Appendix No. 
fi). The name of Baaaand^e alone appears 
on the New Testament, which is dated 1576. 
The partners seem to have quarrelled. Upon 
the complaint of Arbuthnot to the pnvy 
council, 11 Jan. 1677, of the delavin the puV 
lication, Bassandyne was ordered ' to deliver 
to the said Alexander the said werk of the 



Bybill ellis prentit, with the ^renting hous 
and necessans appertening thairto meit for 
setting furthwart of the said werk, eonforme 
to the said contract ' {Segister, ii. 583). Bas- 
sandyne died 18 Oct. 1577. On 1 April 1679 
Arbuthnot received license to print, sell, and 
import psalm books, prayere, and catechism, 
for the space of seven years. The publi- 
cation of the Bible was delayed until the 
completion by Arbuthnot in 1679: 'The 
Bible and Holy Scriptures conteined in the 
Olde and Newe Testament . , , Printed at 
Edinburgh, be Alexander Arbuthnot, printer 
to the King's Maiestie, dwelling at ye kiric 
of feild, 1579,' 2 vols, folio. The British Mu- 
seum copy contains a facsimile of the eight 
leaves following the title, reproduced from a 
copy, in which variations occur, belongingto 
Mr. Fry. In apitc of the lai^ edition which 
must have been printed, the book is now ex- 
tremely scarce, especially in perfect condition. 
It is a reprint of the second folio edition of 
the Genevan version (1661), with all the 
notes, cuts, and maps exactly reproduced. 
That no effort was made to change the spell- 
ing and style to the Scottish usage shows 
that the southern En^ish was periectly fa- 
miliar in the north. The publication was a 
joint enterprise on the part of the chureh and 
the printers, of whom Arbuthnot seems to 
have been the capitalist and Bassandyne the 
practical mechanic. The ' Dedication, which 
was written hv Arbuthnot and revised by the 
general assembly, is addressed in their name 
to James YI, and the impression is said to 
have been intended ' to the end that in euerie 

Eroch kirk tliere sulde be at leist ane thereof 
pit, to be callit the commoun huke of the 
kirke.' The 'Dedication' is dated 10 July 
1579 ; six weeks later (24 Aug.) Arbuthnot 
was made king's printer, with right of print- 
ing ordinary hooka and special license to print 
and sell Bibles ' in the vulgar Inglis, Scottis, 
andliBtein toungi8'(LBE, 3fwn. ^^. No.7). 
An act of parliament was passed m 1579 fo 
compel every gentleman householder and 
others with 300 marks of yearly rent, and 
everv substantial yeoman or hui^ess to 'have 
a biole and psalme buke in vulgar language 
in thair hous ' under penalty of 10/. {Act. 
Pari. Scot. iii. 139). Searchers were ap- 
pointed to carry the law into effect, and 
local authorities issned proclamations calling 
the attention of the citizens to the enactment. 
The demand for the new Bible seems to have 
been so great that some delay occurred in 
supplying copies (Articlet of General A»- 
lenAly, ap. Caldebwood's Hitt. iii. 467). 

A romance poem, ' The Buik of the most 
noble and vailzeand Conquernur Alexander 
the Great,' was printed by the Bannatyne 
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Club in 1831 from the unique copy belonKW re-entered pari Umentary Ufe. At the diss*- 
to Lori Panmura. TNvo derices (pp. 105-6) , lution in 1812 he became member for Orford 
indicate that the book came from the press in the same county ; from 1818 to 1827 he 
of Arbuthnot about 1680. In 1589 he printed i sat for St. OermanB, in CornwaU, and from 
. _<:__a.. »T.._., , 'KerumSco- I 1828 to 1830 he represented the constituency 

jj_. _;n. ^^ ^ daugliler of 



the first edition of Buchanan's 

Q Histoiia,' folio, more remarkable for 1 of St. Ives. His ^rst wife w 



beauty than correctness. He also 
the acts of parliament for 1584. He died 
intcetate 1 Sept. 168<'i, as ajntears from the 
inventory of his effects ' maid and gevin vp 
be A^es Pennycuicke, his relect spous, in 
name and behalf of Alesone, Agnes, Thomaa, 
George and Johne Arbuthnettls, their lauch- 
fiill ^mia ' {Baimatyne MUctllany, ii. 207). 
He left two printing piesses with fittings. 

[WodroVs Collectinns (Mailland Club); 
H'Cris'sLife of Uelville; Cotton's Kditions of 
the Biblo; Eudle's English Bible.] H. R. T. 

ARBUTHNOT, CHARLES (1767- 
1850), diplomatist and poUtician, one of the 
sons of J. Arbuthnot, by the daughter of J. 
Stone, a London banker, -whose brother waa 
Archbishop Stone, the primate of Ireland, 
was bom in 17B7. He began his apprentice- 
ship in public life in 1793, when he accepted 
the poeition of prAcis writer in the Foreign 
Office, and entered upon his political career 
with hie election in March 1795 ss member 
fur East Looe. He served in important 
diplomatic poeitions in Sweden and Fortu- 
g^, and, eher holding for a few months (No V. 
1803 to June 1804) the poet of under-eecre- 
tary for foreign affairs, was appointed am- 
hasudnr extraordinary at Constantinople. 
'^^'ben holding Ihia appointment he was in- 
structed by the cabinet to demand from the 



William Clapcott Lisle, and a granddaughter 
of the Marquis of Cholmondeley. After her 
death Mr. Arbuthnot married Harriett, thft 
thirddaughterof the Hon. Henry Fane. She 
died in 1834, and he died at Apsley House 
18 Aug. 186a The Duke of Wellington 
was much attached to Mr. Arbuthnot, who 
during the latter years of his life lived in 
the duke's house as his confidential friend. 

[Dod's Peerage ; Gent. Mag. uxiv. 434 
(1800); Memrars and CorregpondancB of Viscount 
Caatlersagh, vol. ri. ; Political Diary of Lord 
EUenborough, 1828-30.] W. P. C. 

ABBUTHNOT, GEORGE (1802-1886), 
a distiogiiiBhod member of the permanent 

ciTil service, was the son of Lieutenant- 
general Sir Robert Arbuthnot [see Abbi:th- 
WOT, Sib RobbrtJ. He was appointed by 
Lord Liverpool ajunior clerk in the treasury 
on 18 July 1820, and served in that depart- 
ment until his death on 28 July 1865. He 
was then holding the appointment of auditor 
of the civil list, and was also secretary to 
the ecclesiastical commissioners. On Mr. 
Arbutlmot's death, the lords commissionera 
of the treasury, in noticing his ' singular and 
eminent services,' gave the following account 
of his official life :— ' On 22 March 1850 Sir 
Charles Wood made the following communi- 
"*■ — '* the board of treasury : "Thechan- 



Porte the dismissal (amongst other things) cellor of the exchequer avails himself of this 
of the French envoy. General Sebastian!, 
the rqection of which led to the forcing of 
the Dnidanellee by our fleet. Mr. Arbuth- 
not, during this operation, was on board the 
admiral's diip, and it was mainly owing to 
his firmness that whatever success attended 
the operation was achieved. The late Sir 
Henry Blackwood, in a letter to Lord CastLe- 
rea^ deecribed him as having been ' not 
only minister, but admiraL' On receiving 
hie appointment at Constantinople he was 
sworn of the privy council, and on his return 
to England in 1807 a pension of 2,00W. per 
annnm waa conferred upon him. At the 
same time Mr. Arbuthnot abandoned foreign 
for homo service. From 1809 to 1823 he was 
one of the join^■eecretaries of the treasury ; 
from the latter year until 1827, and again for 
a few months in 1828, he presided over the 
board of woods and forests; and for two 
1(1828-30) he held the chancellorship 



his private secratary for nearly four years, 
Mr. Arbuthnot has been thirty years m tlie 
treasury, during nearly the whole of which 
period ne has Iwen employed in situations of 
great trust and responsibility. He acted as 
private secretary to six succeseive secretaries, 
and two assistant secretaries of the treasim-. 
He was appointed in May 1841 to perform the 
duties of colonial clerk durino- the illness of 
Mr. Brande, and has since acted as assistant to 
that gentleman, and has executed the dutiea 
of colonial clerk during Mr. Brande's annual 
vacation to the entire satisfaction of the 
board. In February 1843 he was selected 
by Sir Robert Peel to be one of his private 
secretaries, and he has received not only 
from Sir Robert Peel, but from the secre- 
taries of the treasury to whom he acted as 
private secretary in former years, repeated 



of the*^ duchy oi I*neaater. In April 1809, : testimonies of their approbation. (5n Si- 
when he was returned fbr Eye in Suffolk, he | Charles Wood becoming chancellor of tJie 
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exchequer in July 1846 Mr. Arbuthnot was 
o^ipomted to hia present situation ; and Sir 
C. Wood considers it due to him to record 
his ohligation to him for his constant and 
zealous exertions at all times, and for the 
able assistance -which he (Sir C. Wood) has 
teceived from him in times of ^reat diffi- 
culty and on subjects of the greatest moment 
and importance, and he atrongl j recommends 
Mr. AAuthnot to the board for some dis- 
tinruished marh of that approbation ivith 
which such public services as he has per- 
formed must be regarded." My lords have 
only to add to this just tribute to Mr. Ar- 
buthnot's merits that during the fifteen years 
-which have since elapsed, he has continued 
his usefal career with the same devotion to 
the public service, and with the still lar^r 
opportonities of usefulness which his in- 
creased einierieuce afforded ium.' ' 

Mr. ArSutlmot's work, as the foregoing | 
minute shows, was not confined to the ordi- 
nary business of the treasury. He was con- 
stantly consulted on important questions of 
currency and banking, upon both of which 
subjects he-was regarded as a high authority. 
As private secretary to Sir lubert Peel at i 
the time when the latter passed through 
parliament the Bonk Charter Act of 1844, 1 
Mr. Arbuthnot was intimately associated 
-with the great minister in the framing of 
that messure, and some years afterwards, ! 
-when the question of a revision of the act . 
-was under conNderation, lie published a 
pamphlet containing an able justification of [ 
its principles and provisions. In later years ! 
he was frequently consulted on questions ] 
connected with the Indian currency, when 
it was proposed to attempt the substitution ' 
of a gold lor a silver currency in that coun- 
try; and about the same time he submitted | 
to tiie lords of the treasury a series of valu- 
able reports ujion the currency of Japan in 
connection with difficultieswhichhadarisen 
from certain provisions of the treatyexecuted 
between the British and Japanese govern- 
ments in 1858. 

Mr. Arbuttmot's paper on Civil Patronage, 
■written in 1864, with reference to alle^d 
defects in the organisation of the permanent 
«ivil service, which had been brought to 
notice in a report made by Sir Stafford 
Northcote and Sir Charles TreTelyan in the 
previous year, contains a very able defence 
of the system of appointment which then 
prev^ed, and a powerful refutation of the 
arguments advanced in the report in question. 
His style of writing was singularly vigorous 
and clear, and the rapidity and energy with 
wbi(^ he wrote couatituted not the least of 
bis many merits as a public servant. 



Mr. Arbuthnot was twice offered the ap- 
pointment of financial memberof the couninl 
of the govemor^neral of India, first on tha 
death of Mr. James Wilson in 1860, and 
again on the retirement of Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan in 1866, but on both occasions be 
was compelled by the state of his health to 
decline the offer. 

[Records of her Majesty's Treasury; Beport 
on the Organisation oftba Civil Service, pabliAied 
lS6ti Pamphlet, entjtled 'Sir Bobert Peel's 
Act of 1844, ragnUting the issue of Bank Noteii, 
vindicated by O. Arbutlmot,' 1857 ; Arbntbnot'B 
Reports OD the Japoncee Corrency, 1B62-3; 
Macmiltan's Magazine, AnguaC 1S70 ; Globe, 
August 186S.] A. J. A. 

ABBUTHNOT, JOHN (1667-1735), 

physician and wit, was the son of a Scotch 
episcopal clergyman settled at Arbuthnot, 
Kincardineabire. He is said to have studied - 
at Aberdeen, but be took bis doctor's degree 
in medicine at St. Andrew's on 11 Sept. 1696. 
His father lost his preferment upon the revo- 
lution, and retirea to a small estate of hia 
own; and the sons, who shared his high- 
church principles, found it desirable to seek 
their fortunes abroad. One of them, Robert, 
became ultimately a banker in Paris ; hia 
extraordinary amiability is celebrated by 
Pope {ZetUr to Dighy, 1 Sept. 1722); be 
married a rich widow of Suffolk in. 1726 
(Swifl to Stopford, 20 July 1726Ji and h« 
was suspected of Jacobite tendencies {Gent. 
Mag. ii. 678, 766, 782). Another waa in 
the army (Journal to Stella, 26 Sept. 1711). 
John Arbuthnot settled in London, where 
he first stayed at the house of Mr. William 
Pate, a woollendraper, and gave lessons in 
mathematics. In 1697 he published 'An 
Examination of Dr. Woodward's Account of 
the Deluge, &c,,' criticising a crude theory 
suggested by Woodward (1696) in an 'Essay 
towards a Natural History of the Earth.' 
Arbuthnot next published an able ' Essay 
on the Usefulness of Mathematical Learning, 
in a letter from a gentleman in the city to 
his friend in Oxford,' dated 25 Nov. 1700. 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, 
30 Nov. 1704; and in 1710 he contributed 
a paper to its ' Transactions ' upon the slight 
average excess of male over female births ; 
which be regards as a providential arrange- 
ment intended to provide against the greater 
risks of the mole sex, and as proving that 
polygamy is contrary to the law of nature. 
Arbuthnot was meanwhile rising in his pro- 
fession, and hod the goodlucktobe at Epsom 
when Prince George of Denmark was sud- 
denly taken ill ana to prescribe for him suc- 
cessfully. He was appointed physician extro- 
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ordinary to Queen Anne, 80 Oct. 1705 ; and | 
Ott the iUnew of Di. Hannes, fourth phy- 1 
ucian in ordinuT, 11 Not. 1709. Swift caUa ' 
him the ' mieeii a &TODrit« physiciui.' On 
37 Apnl 1710, he was admitted a, fellow of 
tha Royal College of Physiciana, waa 
censor in 172S, and pronounced the Haiv 
TBi«n mation in 1727. Arbuthnot's favour 
«t court was Btreuffthened by his inti- 
macv with the leading etoteanien of the 
Barley adminiBtration. He formed a cloae 
£iendahip with Swift, and is frequentbr 
mentioned in the ' Journal to Stella.' He 
was a member of the famous ' Brothers Club,' 
«nd took an active share in the literary war- ' 
fare against the whiga. He was the author, 
M Sfntt tells us {Journal to Stella, 12 Dec. 
1712) of the 'Art of Political Lying,' one of 
the beat specimens of the ironical wit of the 
time. A more celebrated production was 
the well-known pamphlet called ultimately, 
' Iaw is a Bottomless Rt ; or, the Histon' 
of John Bull,' published 1712. Both Swift 
and Pope ascribe this to Arbuthnot (Spbnoh'b 
ji}ieedota,ji.U5; Journal to Stella, ISTiec. 
1713). It IS an iogeoioos and lively attack 
apon the war policy of the whigs ; and, if 
it wants the force of Swift's profiiiinder 
satire, it is an admirably effective and 
itill amusing party squib. It does not seem 
to be known whether Arbuthnot originated 
or only adopted the nickname, John Bull. 
During the last years of Queen Anne's reign 
Swift and Arbuthnot had become intimate 
^th the younger wits, Pope, Gay, and 
Pamell. They called themselves the ' Scrib- 
lerua Club,' and proiected a kind of joint- 
Btock satire to be directed against 'the 
Abuses of human learning in every branch.' 
Lord Oxford carried on an exchange of 
humorous verses with them ; and, according 
to Pope (Spbkcb*b Anecdotes, p. 10), Atter- 
burr, Congreve, and even Addison, proposed 
to join in their scheme. Arbuthnot writes 
a letter to Swift with various su^estions 
for ScribleruB during his friend's retirement 
at I«tcambe ; and owift in his reply says 
that Arbuthnot was the onlvman capable of 
ying out the plan, which had been ori- 
illy suggested by Pope. The scheme 
jiped for a time upon Anne's death and 
the retirement of Swift to Ireland. Frag- 
ments, however, had been executed and 
formed part of the ' Miscellanies ' printed by 
Po^ in 1727. The ' Memoirs of Martinus 
Scnblems'were first published in thequarto 
edition of Pope's works in 1741 j they are 
mainly, if not exduslTely, Arbuttmot's, and 
give the best specimen of his powers. The 
ridicule of metaphysical pedanti; is admi- 
Tsble, though ratoer beyond populu apiweoft- 



buthnot'a old opponent, 
Woodward, and his supposed discovery of 
an ancient shield. The account of Scrib- 
lerus'e education clearly gave some hints to 
Sterne's 'Tristram Shandy.' 

Arbuthnot was in attendance upon Queen 
Anne in her last illness. Upon her death 
he retired for a short time to France. He 
went there again in 1718, his chief business 
being, as he told Swift (14 Oct. 1718), to 
leave his two girls with their uncle. Sucli 
visits might be suspicious in the eyes of 

rd whigs. Upon the accession of George I 
lost his place at court, but he appears to 
have retained his practice amon^ the great 
people. We find him introducing Swift to 
the Princess of Wales — soon to become 
QueenCaroline— inApril 1726. He was the 
friend and physician both of Chesterfield and 
of Pulteney, the last of whom tells Swift 
that no one hut Arbuthnot understood his 
cose. He attended Mrs. Howard, afterwards 
liSdy Suffolk, and Congreve, He was the 
trusted friend and adviser of all the wits. 
He helped to get u^ a subscription for Prior 
when the poet was m distress. He was the 
constant adviser, medical and otherwise, of 
his Mend Gay. Pope constantly expressed 
bis gratitude to Arbuthnot, paid to him 
some of his finest poetical compliments, and 
dedicated the most perfect of his satires to 
this 



Though his correspondence with Swift was 
often interrupted, their friendship never 
changed. Arbuthnot, who was a musician, 
helped Swift to get singers for bis cathedral, 
ana sent him prescriptions and medical advice. 
If there were a dozen Arbuthnots in the 
world, said Swift (i#((er to P<^, 29 Sept. 
1725), he would bum his ' Travels.' 'Our 
doctor,' he adds, ' hath every quality in the 
world that can make a man amiable and 
useful; but, alas I he hath a sort of slouch 
in his walk.' Elsewhere (Letter to Gay, 
10 July 1732), he calls Arbuthnot ' the king 
of inattention,' and Chesterfield confirms the 
statement that Arbuthnot was frequently 
absent-minded in company. 'The doctor,' 
said Swift on another o '" " 



wit than we all have, and his humanity is 
equal to his wit.' And this seems to have 
been the universal opinion. 

Arbuthnot was singularly careless of his 
literary reputation. Hiswitty writings were 
anonymous; he let his children make kites 
of his papers, allowed his friends to alter 
them as they pleased, and took no pains to 
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distinguish hia share. After the death of 
Queen Anne he took part, with Pope luid 
Gay, in the siUv farce called ' Three Hoam 
after Marriage, in vhich his old enemy | 
Woodward is once more ridiculed, and j 
wliich, being unworthy of all the three I 
authors, was deservedly damned in 1717. | 
Another trifle, called ' A Brief Account of 
Mr. John Qinglicutt'a treatise concerning j 
the Altercation or Scolding of the Aacieute,' 
is identified as Arbuthnot's by letters to 
Swift from Pulteney (9 Feb. 1731) and j 
Pope (1 Dec. 1731); but Pope's view that it 
is of ' little value ' seems to be better founded 
than Pulteney's admiration of its liumour, 
Arbuthnot had published about 1707 a col- 
lection of ' Tables of Grecian, Roman, and 
Jewish Meaaures, Weights, and Coins reduced 
to the English Standard,' and dedicated to 
Prince Oeorffe of Denmark. He republished 
these in 1727, with preliminary dissertations 
and with a dedicatory poem to the king by 
his eon Charles, then a student of Christ 
Church, for whose benefit, he tells us, they 
were again printed. The death of this son 
in 1731 was a severe blow to Arbuthnot, and 
is mentioned with pathetic resignation in 
the father's letter to Swift, 13 Jan. 1732-3. 
Arbuthnot's health had long been uncei^ 
tain. Swift notices, in the 'Journal to 
Stella' (4 Oct. 1711), that the doctor was 
Buifering from symptoms of stone. In 1723 
he tells Swift that he is as cheerful as 
ever on public affairs, ' with a (treat stone 
in his.nght kidney, and a family of men 
and women to provide for.' His charac- 
teristic cheerfulness seems to have de- 
clined under illness and domestic trouble, 
and some of his later letters express some 
sympathy with Swift's misanthropical views. 
In bis last years he published three medical 
treatises: ' An Essay concerning the Nature 
of Aliments and the Choice of them ' (1731) ; 
' Practical Rules of Diet in the various Con- 
Btitutions and Characters of Hiunan Bodies' 
(1732); andan'Essay concerning the Effects 
ofAir on Human Bodies '(1733). He retired 
for a time to Hampstead in 1734, to try the 
effect of the air, and there wrote touching 
letters to Pope (17 July) and to Swift 
(4 Oct. 1731), taking leave of them with 
affectionate goodwill. ' A recovery in my 
case and in my age,' he wrote, 'is impossible; 
the kindest wish of my friends is euthanasia.' 
He died peacefully, though in much suffer- 
ing, 27 Feb. 1734-5. 

Arbuthnot had two sons — Charles, men- 
tioned above, and George, who became 
secondary in the Remembrancer's OfBce— and 
twodau^ters, who died unmarried. George, 
whose melancholy is contrasted with his 



father's cheerfulneBS by Swift's friend Era** 
mua Lewis, was one of Pope's executors ; 
Pope left to him a portrait of Bolin^broke 
and a watch given I^ the King of Sardinia to 
Peterborough, and by Peterborough to Pope. 
He also bet^ueathed SOU. to George and 
SQOl. to his sister Ann Arbuthnot. Arbuth' 
net's acknowledged works are given above. 
Two volumes, called 'The Miscellaneous 
Works of the late Dr. Arbuthnot,' were pub- 
lished at Glasgow in 1751, George Arbuth- 
not advertised that they were not his 
father's works, but ' an imposition upon the 
public' They were republished in 1770, 
with a few additional pieces and a life, tli» 
accuracy of which was admitted by George 
Arbuthnot (see Siog.Brit. 1778). The col- 
lection has no authority, but includes the fol- 
lowing, which were clearly Arbuthnot's : the 
'Usefulness of Mathematical Learning,' th9 
'Scolding of theAncients,' the 'Examination 
of Woodward,' a sermon at the Hercat Cross, 
Edinburgh (see Elwht'b Pope, Letten, ii. 
480), and a poem called TrnSi rrtavrhv, first 
printed by Jfodsley in 1748, with Arbuth- 
not's name. The ' Masc|ueriade,' a poem, ia 
probably Fielding's, with whose ' Grub- 
street Opera' it was printed in 1781, having 
first appeared (it is there said) in 1728. The 
letter to Dean Swift is attributed to Gordon 
of the 'Independent Whig' {Monthly Il»- 
viac, iii. 399). It is said in Chalmers's ' Biog. 
Diet.' that several of the pieces 'were written 
by Fielding, Henry Carey, and other authors.' 
I'bey are for the most part worthless, and 
seem to have been taken at random on ao- 
count of the subjects. ' GulliTer decypher'd' 
is attributed to Arbuthnot in the ' Biog. 
Brit.,' and by a writer in the ' Retrospecliv« 
Review,' but it is a more than oatensibl* 
attack upon Swift, Pope, and himself; it 
deals with certain sore subjects for all three 
on which Arbuthnot was very unlikely to 
touch. The 'third part of John BuU' 
seems to be quite unworthy of him. Be- 
sides these, he has been credited with 'Criti- 
cal Remarks on Capt. Gulliver's Travels 
by Dr. Bentley,' ' Don Bilioso de I'Estomac,' 
' notes and Memorandums of the six days 
preceding the Life and Death of a late Right 

Rev. ' (that is Bishop Burnet), and 

the ' Essay upon an Apothecary ' in a ' Sup- 
plement to Dean Sw — t's Miscellanies,' all 
m the same coUection. Ther are at best 
very doubtful. It appears, also, that Ar- 
buthnot helped in the notes to the ' Dun- 
dad' (Nichols, iUusfrafi'ofM, iii. 786, ai>d 
Anecdote*, v. 566). He may probably have 
written the ' Virgilius Restauratus ' ap- 
pended to the same ; end be is said to have 
written the ' Reasons offend by the Gompany 
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of exeicisinf; the I^ade and MyBt«i7 of Up- 
holders af^ainst put of the Bill for viewing 
tnd Hi amining Drugs and Hedicines ;' the 
* Petition of tlw CoUteiB, Cooks, BlackBrnithe, 
kc, Bgsinst Catoptrical Victutdlere ;' and ' It 
cuinot rain but it pours, or London strewed 
■with rarities,' generally printed in Swift'a 
irorks. They firat appeared in the additional 
Tolume of ' MiBcellameB 'published bj Pope 
in 1 732,together with an ' Eeeaj of the learned 
Hartinus Scriblerus concerning the Urigin of 
Sciences ' (which is traced to the monkeye of 
Ethiopia) attributed to Arbuthnot and Pope 
Umaelf by Pope (Spsfce, 167). He may 
hATe contributed in some degree to the 
treatise on the Bathos, which seems, how- 
erer, to have been almost entirely Pope's. 

The 'Hiflloiy of John Bull' originally 
appeared in 1712, inBucceagive parte, entitled 
'Law is a Bottomless Pit, exemplified in the 
case of Lord Strutt, John Bull, Nicholas 
fVog, and Lewia Baboon, who spent all they 
had in a lawsuit ;' ■ John Bull in his Senses,' 
being the second part of the aboTe; 'John 
Bull stUl is his Senses,' the third partj 
'Appendix to John Bull still in his Senses ;' 
and < Lewis Baboon turned honest and John 
Bull politician,' being the fourth part. They 
are described on the title-page as written 
by the author of the ' New Atalantis.' The 
history was reprinted inPope's ' Miscellanies ' 
(17S7), rearranged and divided into two 
parts. 

[Life in aliBcelLineons Works, 1770; Bio- 
graphia Britannica ; Works of Swift and Pope, 
panim ; Spcnce's AnecdoUs ; Chesterfleld'H Works, 
1S4S, ii. 44fl; Betrospective Beriew, vol, viii. ; 
Honk's Gollego of PhjsiciaDs (187S). ii. 27.1 

ABBUTHNOT, MARMOT (1711 P- 
1794), admiral, was a native of Weymouth. 
About hie birth, parentage, and early years, 
nothing is certainly known. It has been 
suppoaed that he was related to Dr. John 
Arbuthnot, but apparently on no stTon^ner 

Coads than the similaritr of name ; and the 
■ that up to 1763 he always wrote it Ar- 
buthnott, as the family of Viscount Arbuth- 



n with that stem. He did not attain 
the rank of lieutenant till 1739, when he was 
twenty-eight years of age. lu 1746 he was 
made a commander, and in 1747 a captain. 
In 1769 he cotnioanded the Portland, one of 
the ships employed under Commodore Duff 
in the blockade of Quiberon Bay, and was 
present at the total defeat of the French on 
20 Not. From 1771 to 1773 he commanded 
the gnardship at Portsmouth, and in 1776 
was appointed commissioner of the navy 



on his advancement to flag rank. Ue reached 
home in September, and in the following 
spring, aAer sitting as a member of the court- 
martial on Admiral Keppel, be was appointed 
to the command of the North American sta- 
tion, for which he sailed in the Europe of 64 
guns on 1 May, He reached New York on 
25 August. Here he remained through the 
autumn and winter, for some time expecting 
the attack of the Count d'Estaing, which how- 
ever broke without much harm on Savannah. 
Afterwards, in concert with Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, he undertook the expedition against 
Charlestown, which surrendered without fur» 
ther resistance, when the passage into the 
harbour bad been forced by the fleet. On 
10 July 1780a squadron of seven ships of the 
hue and four heavy irigates, with a body of 
6,000 soldiers newly arrived from France, 
captured Rhode Island, and Arbuthnot, rein- 
forced at the same time and with a squadron 
now numbering nine ships of the line, took up 
his station in Gardiner's Bay at the north end 
of Long Island, whence he could keep watch 
on the enemy. He was stiU here at the latter 
end of September, when he unexpectedly re- 
ceived a letter firam Sir George Rodney, ac- 
quainting him that be had arrived at Sandy 
Hook and taken on himself the command of 
the station. Sir George was at this time the 
commander-in-chief at the Leeward Islands, 
and having reason to believe that the Count 
de Ouichen, the French admiral, had brought 
his fleet on to the coast of North America, 
had also come with ten ships of the line. 
Arbuthnot resented this supersession, and ex- 
pressed himself upon it with much temper and 
insolence. Rodneyeubmitted the whole mat- 
ter to the admiralty. The admiralty approved 
Rodney's view, and Arbuthnot, nettled by 
the implied censure, requested, on the plea of 
ill-health, that be might be reheved from the 
command which had again devolved on him, 
since Rodney had gone back to the West 
Indies as soon aa he knew that Ouichen had 
cert^ainly returned to France. 

Through the first two months of 1781 the 
French and English squadrons lav mipoeed to 
each other at Rhode Island and Gardiner's 
Bay. It was only with the beginning of 
Much that M. Deetouches, the French senior 
officer, was persuaded by Washington to at- 
tempt a movement against the English po- 
sitions at the mouth of the Chesapealce. The 
time was well chosen, for one of the English 
ships had been wrecked a few weeks b^ore, 
and another dismasted [see Afflbcx, Ei>- 
MlrlTU]. Arbuthnot, however, got to sea very 
shortly after Destouches, and on the morning 
of 16 March, being then some forty miles to the 
eastward of Cape Henry, the French squadron 
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was sighted to the naith-«aet, It waa now 
to leeward ; but bb Arbuthnot steered to- 
wards it the wind gmduatly drew roand from 
west to nortli-east. Throughout the forenoon 
he endeavoured to get to windward of the 
enemy, and about 1.30 p.m. Destouchea, find- 
ing that be was losing ground and apprehen- 
aive of having his rear doubled on, gave up 
the weather-gauge, and running down to lee- 
ward formed his line on the Hterboard tack. 
As the English squadron, on the opposite 
tack, was now nearly abreast and to wind- 
ward of the enemv, Arbuthnot began to wear 
iusucceasion; and the three leading ehtps, op- 
posed to the enemy's van, found thenui^Tes 
engaged by the wholeenemv's line beibre the 
rest of their eqoadron could support them. 
In this way these three ships were dis- 
mantled; whilst the enemy, passingby them 
and wearing in succession, reformed their line 
on tbe larboard tack and waited for a renewal 
of the action. But this was out of the power 
of the English to attempt ; for of their eight 
ahips three were disabled, and all that could 
be done was to make for the Chesapeake and, 
anchoring in Lynnhaven Bay, prevent any 
operations the French might have in view. 
But these, on their part, had also suffered se- 
verely, and were unable to attempt anything 
further, Their expedition had miscarried, 
and they returned to Rhode Island, where 
they anchored on the 30th. A fortnight 
later the English took up their old position 
in Gardiner's Bay, and Arbuthnot, having 
received pennission to return home, surren- 
dered the command to Rear-Admiral Graves, 
and suled for England on 4 July. He had 
no further employment at sea, but, advancing 
in rank by seniority, was, on 1 Feb. 1793, 
promoted to he admiral of the blue. He died 
in London on 31 Jan. 1794 at the a^ of 83. 

Admiral Arbuthnot may be considered as, 
in some respects, a late survival of the class 
of officer described under the name of Flip 
or Trunnion. That he was ignorant of the 
discipline of his profession was proved by his 
altercation with Sir George Rodney; that he 
was destitute of even a rudimentary know- 
ledge of naval tactics was shown by his ab- 
surd conduct of the action off Cape Henry ; 
and for the rest he appears in contemporary 
stories (cf. Morning (Arom'cle, 18 May ITfil) 
as a coarse, blustering, foul-mouthed bully, 
and in hietoiy as a sample of the e:ttremity to 
which the maladministration of Lord Sand- 
wich had reduced the navy, 

[Chamock's Biographia Navalb, vi. 1 ; Balfe'H 
Naval Bionaphy, i. 12S; Beatsoo's Naval and 
Military Memoirs ; Mnndy'R Lifa of Lord Rod- 
ney ; rHBcial Letters and Do<nimenU in the Re- 
cord Office,] J. K. L. 



AKBUTHNOT, SiK ROBERT, K.C.B., 

.T.S. (1773-1853), lieutenant-general, wae 
the fourth son of John Arbuthnot, of Rock- 
fleet, county Mayo, and brother of the 
lUght Honourable Charles Arbuthnot and 
of Liieutenant-general Sir Thomas Arbuth- 
not [see Abbutknot, ChaklbsJ. He entered 
the army as a comet in the 23rd light dra- 

Gons on 1 Jan. 1797, and was present at the 
ctle of Ballynamuck in the Irish rebellion 
on 8 Sept, of the following year. He sub- 
sequently served with his re^ment at the 
capture of the Cape of Good Hope in 1806, 
and in South America as aide-de-camp to 
General (afterwarda Lord) Beresford, with 
whom and the rest of the troops under Gene- 
ral Beresford's command he was made ft 
prisoner of war, and remained a prisoner for 
eighteen months, until released under the 
convention made by General Whitelock. On 
his return from America, Arbuthnot, then a 
capt«in in tbe 20th light dragoons, resumed 
his position on General Beresford's staff at 
Madeira, and served with him aa aide-de- 
camp, and afterwards as military secretary, 
throughout the greater part of the Peninsular 

Few officers have taken part in so many 
general actions. Besides tbe battle of Bally- 
namuck, two at the Cape, and three in South 
America, Sir Robert was present at the battle 
of Corunna, the pass^e of the Douro, tbe 
battle of Busaco, the hues of Torrea Vedrae, 
the siege and reduction of Olivenza, the first 
si^e of Badajoi, the battle of Albuera, the 
siege and atorming of Ciudad Rodrigo, tbe 
third si^ and storming of Badajoz, the 
battles of the Nivelle, Nive, passage of the 
Adour, and the battles of Orthes and Tou- 
louse. He received the gold cross and three 
clasps for Busaco, Albuera, Badajoi, Nivelle, 
Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse, and the war 
medal and two clasps for Corunna and Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo. He also received Portuguese 
and Spaniah orders, including the special star 
given by the Portuguese government to all 
English officera of superior rank engaged at 
Albuera. He brought home the despatches 
regarding Albuera, and on that occasion was 
appoint^ a brevet lieutenant-colonel. He 
was created a knight of the Tower and Sword 
by the government of Portugal, and in 1815 
was appointed a K.C.B. In 1830 he attained 
the rank of major-general, and in 1838 was 

aipointed to the command of the troops in 
evion, after which he commanded a division 
in 'Bengal until his promotion as lieutenant- 
general in 1841. In 1843 he was appointed 
colonel of the 76th foot. He died on 6 May 
1853, 
Sir Robert Arbuthnot was an officer of 
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cons^icuooB galluitiy, and was remarkable 
for his quickness of eye and Teadineas of re- 
source. At Albuenhe diatingutshed himself 
bv pdloping between two regiments, the 
British 6>th and a Spanish re^imeut, aiid 
stopping the fire which fay mistake they 
were exchanging— a feat which he per- 
formed without receiving a single wound. 
In the same battle, at a critical moment, he 
waa enabled bj his quickness of sight to 
discern a retro^ade movement on the part 
of the French, which Marshal Beresford had 
not perceived, and induced the latter to re- 
call an orderwhich he had just given for the 
retirement of two batteries of arttlleTy. At 
an earlier period, in South America, when he 
and General Beresford were prisoners in the 
hands of the Sponishgand when all the officers j 
were about to be searched for papers, he con- 
trived b; a clever stratagem to secrete in an 
orchard an important document, viz. the con- ' 
vention which had been executed between ' 
General Beresford and the Spanish general . 
Linierea, and of which the Spanish were 
anxious to regain possession. 

[Hart's Army List; Annnal Beg^ner. 1963; 
Muwell's Vietoriea of the Britiiih Armies : 
Napier's History of thn PeoiDBUlar War ; Des- 
patches of the Buke of Wellington.] A J. A 

AEBUTHNOT, Sib TIIOMAS (1776- 
lS4ti^, lieutenant-general, was the fifth son 
of John Arbuthnot, of Rockfleet, county 
Mayo [see Akbuthdot, Chables, and Sis 
RoBEBT, lieutenant-general]. He entered the 
army as an ensign in the 29th foot in 1794, 
and after serving in that and other regiments 
joined the stalf corps under Sir John Moore 
ui 1603. He subsequently served as quart«r- 
master-general at tne Gape of Good Hope, 
whence, in 1808, he joined the army in the 
Peninaula, and was assistant quartermaster- 
gaienl to General Picton's division during 
the greater part of the war. He was twice 
wonnded, once in the "West Indies and again 
in one of the latest actions in the Peninsula. 
Ue was appointed an aide-de-camp to the 
queen in 1814, and a K.O.B. in 1815. After 
commanding a re^^ent for some years, he 
was sent, in 1626, to Portugal in command 
of a brigade. He afterwards commanded a 
district in Ireland, and, having attained the 
rank of lieutenant-general in 1838, was ap- 
pointed, in 1842, to the command of the 
northern and midland districts in England, 
which command he retained until his death 
in 1849. Sir Thomas Arbuthnot had a con- 
siderable miUtarf reputation. Sir Thomas 
Ficton held him in high esteem, and the good 
opinion which the Duke of Wellington en- 
tertained of his judgment and efficiency was 



I proved by his having selected him for the 
newlj^ constituted command at Manchester 
at a time when the chartists were causing a 

, good deal of anxiety in that part of the 
country. 

I [Anniuil Il»igt«r, 1819; Hart's Army List; 

I Horse Quanls BecordB.] A. 3. A. 

I ARCHANGEL, Father. [See Fdkbbs, 

I ARCHDALL, MERVYN, M.A. (172»- 
I 1791), Irish antiquary, was descended ffwm 
John Archdall, of Noraom or Norton Hall, 
in Norfolk, who went to Ireland in the reign 
of Queen Eliinbeth, and settled at Castle 
Archdall, co. Fermanagh. He was bom in 
Dublin 22 April 17:?3. After passing through 
the university of Dublin with reputation, 
his antiquarian tastes introduced him to the 
acquaintance of Walter llorris, Cliarles 
Smith, the topographer, Thomas Prior, and 
Dr. Pococke, archdeacon of Dublin. When 
the latter became bishop of Ossory, he ap- 

Kinted Archdall his domestic chaplain, 
(towed on hun the living of Attanagh 
(partly in Queen's County and partly in co. 
Kilkenny), and the prebend of Cloneamery 
in the cathedral church of Ossory (1762), 
which he afterwards exchanged (1764) for 
the prebend of Mayne in the same cathedral. 
Archdall was alsofhaplain lo Francis Pier- 
point, Lord Convngham, and a member of 
the Royal Irish Academy. Having married 
his only daughter to a clergyman, he resigned 

Co" his preferments m the diocese of 
iry to his son-in-law, and obtained the 
rectory of Slane in the diocese of Meath, 
where he died, 6 Aug. 1791. 

His works are: 1. 'Monasticum Iliber- 
nicum ; or an History of the Abbies, Priories, 
and other Religious Houses in Ireland.' 
Dublin, 1786, 4to, pp. 820. This work was 
the result of forty years' labour. The col- 
lections for it filled "two folio volumes, but 
the author was obliged to abridge them con- 
siderably. Compared with Dugd Je's ' Mo- 
nasticon Anglicanum,'itisawe^and feeble 
production, and eighty-two mistakes in it 
are rectified in Dr. Lanigan's ' Ecclesiastical 
History of Ireland.' An interleaved copy, 
with numerous manuscript additions by W. 
Monck Mason, is preserved in the Egerton 
collection in the British Museum (>'os. 1774, 
177''>). Considerable portions of the work 
appear to have been contribnted by Edward 
Leiwich. The publication of a new edition, 
with notes by theRev. Patrick F. Moran, D.D., 
and other antiquaries, was commenced, in 
parts, at Dublin in 1871. 2. An edition of 
Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, 'revised, enlarged, 
s 2 
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iuid continued to the preeent time,' 7 vols. 
1789. On this work Archdall was engaged 
only four jears, confining himself to genea- 
logical inquiries, aa, according to his own 
admission, he was ahuoet totally ignorant of 
heraldry. Mrs. Archdall rendered valuable 
assistance to her husband in the preparatioD 
of the work by deciphering the valuable 
notes of additions and corrections left by 
Lodge in shorthand or cipher. 3. 'Manu- 
aeript Collections relating to Irish Topo- 
graphy,' sold with Sir William Betham'e 
Mas. for 71. 16». 

B,pt. 71.314,3221 Qent. Mag. 
lii. 780, N. S. iliii. 162; Taylor's Hist, of 
Univ. of Dahlia, i22 ; Nichols's lUustratioDe of 
Lit. vi. 430, *31, vii. 7H,776,848; Scote Msga- 
sine.liii. 41S; I^nigan's Eocl. Hist, of Ireland; 
Burke's Landed Qentry (1337), ii. 107; Kotea 
and Queries, 3rdserieB,TiLi.i73; MSS. ^gerton, 
1774, 1775.] "T. C. 

ARCHDEKIN, OT ABSDEKIK, RI- 
CHARD (1618-1693), an Irish Jesuit, who 
hoa adopted both forms of his name on his 
own titlW^S) And is also known as Mac 
GioELi CuBDT, was the son of Nicholas 
Archdekin and his wife Ann Sherlock, and 
was bom at Kilkenny 16 March 1618. He 
went through a course of classical studies, 
and for two vears applied himself to philo- 
sophy b^ore ne entered the Jesuit order ; and 
he studied theology for fouryears at Louvain, 
Entering the Society of Jesus at Mechlin 
28 Sept. 1642, he was in due time enrolled 
among the professed fathers of the order. 
He was teaching humanities in 1660 ; he 
studied under the Jesuits at Antwe^ and 
LiUe ; and arrived at the Professed House 
at Antwerp 26 March 16r)3. For six Tears 
he taucht humanities, and he was professor 
of philoeophy, moral theolosy, and Holy 
Scripture for a long period, chiefly at Lou- 
vain and Antwerp. His death occurred in 
the latter city 81 Aug. 1693. 

Father Archdekin, who was proficient 
In the Latin, Irish, Enslish, and Remish 
languaMS, composed the fallowing works : — 
1. 'A Treatise of Miracles, together with 
New Miracles, and Benefits obtained by the 
sacred reliques of S. Francis Xaverius ex- 
posed in the Church of the Society of Jesus 
at Mechlin,' LouvaJn, 1667, 8vo, in English 
and Irish. This ver^ scarce book is supposed 
to be the first ever printed in the two languages 
in coi^unction. 2. ' Precipuaa Controversice 
Fidei ad facilem methodum redactfe ; ac Re- 
eolutiones Theologicn ad omnia Sacerdotis 
munia, prtesertim in Missionibus, 
daUe,' Ixiuvain, 1671, 8to. At the end of 



this volume, which is a summary of theology, 
is usually found : 3. ' Vitee et Miraculorum 

Sancti Patricii Hibemice ApostoU Epitcmer 
cum brevi notitiA Hibernite et Prophetii S. 
Malachifo ' (Louvain, 1671, 8vo), a life of St. 
Patrick, with a short notice of Ireland, and 
the prophecy of St. Malachi respecting the 
succession of the popes. The ' Oontroversi» 
Fidei' had a wonderful success. A few 
copies of the work which found their way to 
the university of Prague were received with 
such enthusiasm that some transcripts of the 
whole were made for the use of the students ; 
and in 1678 the book was reprinted, without 
the knowledge of the author, at the Uni- 
versity Press. The third edition, which was 
printed at Antwerp with the author's cor- 
rections and additions, was followed hy a 
fourth and fifth at Cologne and Ingolstadt ; 
and the sixth, again at Antwerp, h^ a seventh 
again at Cologne. These particulars aT» 
gathered from tne prefaces to the eighth edi- 
tion, which appeared at Antwerp in 1686,. 
and where the title, the bulk, and the ar- 
rangement of the work are so altered that 
it would hafdly be recoenised as the same. 
The ' Controversim Fidei ' of 1671 is a small 
octavo of 500 pages. In the edition of 1686 
the title is 'TTieologia Tripartita Universa,'' 
and the three volumes quarto, of which it 
consists, comprise in all about 1,100 pa^ 
closely print^ in double columns, contain- 
ing about five times the matter of the ' Con- 
troversiiB.' The work includes a life of Oliver 
Plunket, the catholic archbishop of Ar- 
magh, who was executed at London in 1681, 
and a life of Peter Talbot, the catholic 
archbishop of Dublin, who died in imprison- 
ment at Dublin in 1660. In addition to 
these Archdekin's work contains a number 
of anecdotes connected with the history of 
Ireland, introduced as examples in sup^rt 
of his theological doctrines. Archdetin'a 
work displays much order, knowledge, and 
precision, but some of his decisions in cases 
of conscience have been controverted by 
higher authority in the catholic church. In 
1700 it was prohibited until correction should 
be made hy the Congregation of the Index. 
The first edition published with the neces- 
sary corrections appears to hare been also- 
the last. It appeared at Antwerp in 1718, 
and was the thirteenth of the whole. 

[Foley's Records, vii. 16 ; Oliver'B Collectanea 
S. J.. 231 ; O'RolUy-H Irish Writers, 198 ; Ware's 
Writsrs of Ireland, ed. Harris, 203 ; Thomas 
Watts, in Biog. Diet. Soo. D. U, K. ; Bibad«- 
neira, Bibl. Scriptomm Soc. Jesu, ed. Southwell, 
71B; Backer, Biblioth^ao dee Ecrivaina de la 
CoiDpagniedeJ^ns (1309), 367; Foppens, Bibl. 
Balgica, 1088.] "^ " 
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ABCHEK, EDWARD (1718-1789),phy- , 
sioftu, was bom in Southwark, studied mecU- 
-cine in Edinburgh and eA«rwards in Leyden, . 
-where he KTodiUited M.D. in 1746 with an 
ioKUKui^ aisaertstion, ' De Hheum&tiaiiio.' 
In 1747 he whs elected phvBidui to the 
Snull-poz Hospital, which uad just then 
been founded, and for the remainder of his 
life devoted the greater part of hig thought 
•nd activity to the welfare of this institution 
ftnd to the study and cure of the small-pox. 
This institution formed originally two e»- 
taUishmente, tji. 'The Hospital for the 
Small'-poi ' and ' The Hoepitel for Inocula- 
tion,* and WB« founded chiefly to give the 
poor the advantages of the practice of in- 
oculation, which had been previously an 
«xpensive operation and almost confined to 
the rich. Dr. Archer was a steady advo- 
cate and practiser of inoculation, and died 
some years before the introduction of vacci- 
nation which was destined to supersede it. 
He does not appear to have written any 
separate work on that or any other subiect, 
bat an account of the Small-pox Hospital, 
and, incidentally, of Dr. Archer's practice 
there, is given in a report by a Br. Schultx, 
made to the Swedish government (' An Ac- 
4xiunt of Inoculation, presented to the Boyal 
Commissioners of Ilealth in Sweden, by 
David Schultz, AI.D., who attended the 
Small-pox Hospital in London near a twelve- 
month; translated from the Swedish, London, 
1768 *), to which Dr. Archer prefixed a com- 
niendatory letter. Dr. Archer also wrote a 
Tery short note on the subject in the * Journal 
Britannique ' for 1765 (xviii. 486, La Haye, 
1765). He ia described aa having been a ' hu- 
mane, judicious, and learned physician, and 
wi accomplished classical scholar.' Being 
possessed of a private fortune, and muun- 
Ditious, he was never very busily or profit- 
ably engaged in practice. When attacked 
by nis last and fatal illness, Dr. Archer gave 
* Mngular and ahnost unparalleled proof of 
his interest in the Small-pox Hospital by 
expressing a wish to die within its walls, 
wbither he was accordingly removed. He 
ended his life 28 March 1T89, in the institu- 
tion which he had served so well for forty- 
two years, and the success of which was 
mainly attributed to his zeal and enei^. 
His portrait, by Fine, ie in the board-room 
of the boBpitai- 

[Gent. Mag. 1789, part i. 373; Mmik's Roll 
of CoUege of PhjsidMw, ii. 182.] J. F. P. 

ABCHEB, FREDERICK SCOIT (1813^ 
1857), inventor of the collodion process in 
photography, waa the second son of^a butcher 
at Bisnop Stortford, and was, as a young man, 



assistant to aeilversmith, Hassey, u 
hall Street. Showing some talent for sculp- 
ture, he was enabled, by the kindness of 
friends, to start in business as a sculptor, 
and it was a desire to obtain reproductions 
of his works that led him to take up the 
then recently discovered art of photography. 
Tike many other photographers of the time, 
he made experiments with the view of ob- 
taining a more suitable vehicle for the sensi- 
tive silver salt than the waxed paper princi- 
pally employed. In 1846 SchJinbein dis- 
covered gun-cotton ; in 1847, Maynard, of 
Boston, prepared collodion, an ethereal solu- 
tion of gun-cotton, for surgical purposes. In 
1850 Ai\:her successfully applied collodion 
to photography by adding an iodide to the 
collodion and immersing the glass plate with 
the film upon it while wet in the solution of 
nitrate of ailver. The first account of the pro- 
cess was published in the ' Chemist,' March 
1861. Archer does not seem to have been the 
first to suggest this application of collodion, 
but there appears no doubt whatever that be 
was the first to carry it into effect. He did 
not patent the invention, possibly because he 
did not realise its value, though he patented 
a development of no practical value in 1866 
(Patent No. 1914). The process was at first 
only employed for producing ' positives,' and 
it was not for some time that it was found 
to be even more suitable for making ' ne^- 
tives' from which any number of positive 
pictures can be obtained. Archer's original 
process, with certain improvements in the 
method of ' development ' suggested by others 
soon after its publication, remained until 
quite recently without a rival, and it is only 
within the last two or three years that it hsis 
given waj to the modem ' gelatine ' process. 
Archer himself, soon after his discovery, left 
his house in Henrietta Street, and went to 
live in Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 
where he practised, with no great success, as 
Here he produced several 
Of these the more imports 
ant were a camera, in which the various pro- 
cesses for producing a photographic picture 
could be carried on ; and a ' liquid lens,' that 
is a lens with glass surfaces of suitable shape, 
and filled with liquid ; though with regard 
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to this invention he can make no claim t' 
originality, such lenses having been patented 
for telescopes, as long ago as 1786, by a naval 
officer named Robert Blair. He is also said 
to have been the first to use a ' triplet ' lens, 
a form of lena ver^ popular until it was super- 
seded by recent improvements. He died in 
May 1867, and waa buried in Eensal Green. 
A subscription was started for his widow, 
but OB she died in the following year the 
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amount (over 800^.) was devoted to the i 
benefit of hU children. A pension of 501. I 
-was also granted them by tbe crown, on the 
ground that tbeirfather had reaped no benefit 
tram an invention which had been a source : 
of large profits to others. 



DcKCriptionti of Archer's invention in the vari- 
ous photographic teit-books, of which the best 
ia in the Report of the Jurors on Class xiv. 
(Photography) of the 1862 Eihiljition; evidence 
as to hia claims of priority in Xotes and Qaeries 
(Bret series), vi. 388, +26, vii. 818 ; information 
ftirnished by Dr. Diamond, F.S.A.] H. T. W. lag to the fashion 
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' The smaUest voluntary aberration from the 
rules of temperance is certainly never to be 
justified. Yet, in certain moments of pecu- 
liar interest or exultation, and when men 
meet together to exhilarate their humanity, 
such a failing will, in liberal minds, meet 
with a gentle, mild disposition to give it 
some degree of eitenuation.' 

Archer continued to preach to crowded 
audiences, and his pulpit eloquence was 

Eatly admired, though it appears to havo 
n somewhat stilted and artiticia], accord- 



Jj JAMES {iri.'il.=-1634?), Irish 
Jesuit, was born at Kilkenny in 1549 or 
1551 ; entered the Society of Jesus at Rome 
in 1581 ; was professed of the four vows in 
S^in; and became the first rector of the 
Insh college at Salamanca. Father Archer 
was a great promoter of education, and was 
very deartoIriBhmen,with whom he possessed 
unbounded influence. He was a famous mis- 
sioner in Ireland during the war of Tyrone. 
He died in Spain between 1817 and 1624. 

[Qogan'a Chronological Catalogue of the Irish 
Province S. J., 6; Oliver's Collectanai 3. J., 
231.] T. C. 

ABOHER, JAMES, D.D. (Jl. 1823), was 
a renowned catholic preacher, of whose per- 
sonal history little appears to be known. 
We are informed by Dr. Husenbeth (Lifi ^ 
Biekim Milner, IS) that 'the celebrated 
preacher, Dr. Archer, began his preaching at 
a public-house near Lincoln's Inn Fields, at 
which the catholics assembled on Sunday 
evenings to hear the word of Ood in a large 
club-room in Turn Style.' In 1791 he was 
chaplain to the Bavarian minister in London. 
Archer published ' Sermons on various Moral 
and ReUgioUB Subjects, for some of the Prin- 
cipal Festivals of the Year,' London, 17S9, 8vo ; 
2nd edit. 4 vols. London, 17&4, 12mo; 3rd 
edit. 2vo!s. London, 1817,8vo; and'Sermons 
on Matrimonial Duties, and other Moral and 
Religious Subjects,' London, 1604, 12mo. 
Bishop Milner, in a pastoral (1818^, de- 
nounced the mixture of erroneous and dan- 
gerous morality in Archer's sermons, and 
absolntelyforbadethemtabepublicly read in 
the chapels of his district. This feud was of 



Rev. John Milner, Vicar-Apostolic of the 
Midland District,' London, 1810, 8vo, that the 
bishop had ' added to the cha^e of irreltgion 
a charge of immorality.' The nature of the 
latter charge may be inferred from the follow- 
ing allusion by Archer to his conduct on a 
certain occasion at the Clarendoo Hotel: 
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satisfy 

reason, whilst he pleased, charmed, and in- 
structed her; to impress upon the mind just 
notions of the mysteries and truths of the 
Ooapel; and to show that the ways of virtue 
are the ways of pleasantness, and her paths 
the paths of peace. No one has returned from 
any of his sermons without impressions fa- 
vourable to virtue, or without some practical 
lesson which through life, probably m a few 
days, perhaps even in a few hours, it would 
be useful for him to remember. ^Iien ws 
recollect that this is the fortieth year of Mr. 
Archer's predication, that he has preached 
oftener than fifty-two times in every year, 
and that in the present his hearers hai^ on 
all he says with the same avidity as they did 
in the first, we may think it ditncult to find 
an individual to whose eloquence religion 
has in our times been so greatly indebt«d.' 

He was created D.D. by Pope Pius VH 
24 Auf. 1821, at the same time as Dr. 
Lingard. 

[Butler's Hist. Memoirs of the Knglish Catho- 
lics, ed. 1822, iv. 441, 442 ; Basenbeth's Life of 
Bishop Milnar, 13, 228 ; CaL of Printed Books 
in Brit. Bins. ; Notes and Queries, 6th seriea, viii, 
*28; Evans's Cat. of Engiavad Port ruts. i. 9.1 
T. C. 

ABOHER, JOHN (1598-1682), judge, 
son of Henry Archer, Esq., of Coopersale, 
Theydon Gemon, Essex, by Anne, daughter 
of Simon Grouch, of London, alderman, was 
educated at Queen's CoUege, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1619, and M.A. 
in 1622. Having entered Gray's Inn as a 
student in 1617, he was called to the bar in 
1620. He appears to have risen very slowly 
in his profession, as his name is not men- 
tioned by any of the reporters of the time of 
Charles I. Foss states that 'in 1647 he was 
selected as counsel for the corporation of 
Grantham,' but cites no authority ; and the 
corporation of Grantham does not appear as 
a party to any case reported in that year. 
In 1651 he was asugned by the court as 
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one of the conneel for Christopher Love on 
kia trial for hi^h treason in plotting with 
the Scots to bnng about the restoration of 
the monarchy ; but exception waa taken to 
Archer on the ground that he had not sub- 
ccribed the engagement to be true to the 
oommeu wealth, aa required by a resolution 
of the House ofCk)Uuuon8 passed on 11 Oct. 
1649, to be suhecribed by public ^ctionaries 
and by ' all sergeants at lew, counsellors, offi- 
ceis, ministers, and clerks, and all attomies 
utd solicitoiB.' AeArcber bad not subscribed, 
and at the trial declined to subscribe, this 
engagement, be was not allowed to plead. 
nhether he subeequently did so does not 
appear ; but in 165d he was returned to pap- 
Lament, and his name does not appear in the 
list of the excluded members. On 27 Hot. 
1668 he was made a segeont, the appoint- 
ment being confirmed by Charles II on 
1 June 1660 ; but his elevation to the bench, 
wliich had occurred in the interim (15 May 
1659), was thereby tacitly annulled. On 
4 Not. 1663 he was made a justice of the 
common bench in succession to Sir Robert 
Hide (then rused to the chief justiceship of 
the same bench), and knighted. As a judge 
he travelled the western circuit with sir J. 
Kelyng. His name occurs in the list of the 
judges who attended tbe meeting of the bench 
nunmoned in 1666 to confer upon the proper 
course to be taken in view of the impendmg 
trial of Lord Morley for murder by the 
Hoiue of Lords, a case still cited as an au- 
thority upon the distinction between murder 
■nd man^u^ter. Archer is characterised 
by R(^r North as one ' of whose abilities 
titoebatbkept no record unless in the sinister 
'way,' as uncertain in his law and afraid of a 
long and intricate cause. He appears, how- 
ever, to have held decided and sound 
opiniouB on the construction of his own pa- 
tent ; for when the king in the winter of 
1661 attempted to remove him &om his office 
h» stood stoutly upon his right to hold it on 
the terms of the patent, ' quamdiu se bene 
geaserit,' and refused to surrender the patent 
without a writ olgdre/aeiat, the proper legal 
node of procedure to annul a royal grant ; 
but wbicn was so little to the taste of the 
king that Archer continued, until his death, 
leguly justice of the common bench, and in re- 
ceipt of his salary as such, though relieved by 



by Sir WiUiam Ellis. He died in 1683, and 
was hnried in Theydon Oemon churchyard, 
where amonnmentwas raised to his memory. 
Hemarried(l) Mary,daughterof Sir George 
Savile, Bart-, of ITiomhill, Yorkshire, by 
whom he does not appear to have had any 
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children ; (2) Eleanor, daughter of Sir John 
Curson, Bart., of Kedleston, Derbyshire, by 
whom he had one child, viz. John, who died 
without issue, 7 Nov. 1706, having by his 
will left the Theydon Oeraon estate to W, 
Eyre, Esq., of Gray's Inn, on condition that 
he married Eleanor Wrottesley (a niece of 
the testator), and assumed the name of Ar- 
cher, which happened in due course. The 
Archers traced their descent from one Simon 
de Bois, who came to England with the Con- 
queror, of whom a namesake and lineal de- 
scendant changed his name to Archer at the 
bidding of Henry V on the occasion of a 
shooting match at Haveiing-atte-Bowre, in 
which ne displayed tbe same skill as had 
formerly done the king good service at Agin- 
court, the king at the same time granting 
him a pension of five marks yearly. There 
are some inaccuracies in Foes's account of 
Archer's parentage. 

[Moraot's History of Essex ; Ogbonte's Eib- 
Wry of Essex i Cobbett's State Trials, ii. 387, 
T. 210, vi. 770; pBTLHist.iii. 1288,1334, 1*80 
Whitelocke's Memorials (ed. 1782), S76, 678 
Kslnig's Rflports, 63 \ Sideran's Beports, 3, IfiS 
Sir T. Baymond's Ssports, 217 ; Mir T. Joni 
Ecports, 43; UercnriusFoUticos, IB Fsb. 1660 
CaL State Pawn,, Dom. serioi (16«7), 337 
North's l^fa of Lord Keeper &uild ford (ed. 1742), 
4S; Wottou's Baronetage, i. 1S2, !i. 246-7, 346 
Foss'a Li*e» of the Judges.] J. M. R. 

AXCHER, JOHN (>I. 1660-1684), was 
court physician in the reign of Charles II. 
Of his origin nothing is certainly known ; 
but he was probably an Irishman, as he 
speaks of bavmg been in practice in Dublin 
in 1660, He afterwards lived in London, 
and was styled ' Chymical Physitian in Or- 
dinary to the King (1671) ; afterwards, on 
his engraved portioit, he is called slm^ 
' medicuB in ordinario regi ' (1684). He 
boasts that, on the favourable report of some 
of bis patients, his majesty was pleased to 
command him ' to help some noble persons 
afflicted with a fistnle.' He was never a 
member of, or in any way licensed by, the 
College of Physicians. In fact Archer, al- 
though a royal physician, was what would 
be called in these luys an advertising quack. 
His book, 'Every Man his own Doctor, pur- 
porting to be a manual of health, but really 
treating of various diseases, reputable and 
disreputable, e^tecially the latter, was nothing 
hut an advertisement. He promises mar- 
vellous cures by secret remedies, sold only by 
himself, and aUe even to insure mimunity be- 
forehand ftom the posubte consequences of 
debauchery. It is written in a style at ones 
prurient and hypocriticsL The British Mu- 
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seum copy of this work hag written on the 
fly-leaf, m a contemporary hand — and pro- 
bably a similar advertisement was written 
in every copy before it was sold — the follow- 
ing notice : ' The author is t« be spoke with 
at nis chunber in a Sadler's house over a^^inBt 
the mewee gate next the Black Horse nigh 
Charing Cross ; his howers there are from 
eleven to five in the evening, at other times 
at hia house in Knightabridge.' 

nis only medicines were cert^n nostrums 
of hia own preparatioh, ' to be had only from 
the author at his house in Winchester Street, 
near Oreaham College,' and at prices which 
seem high. His books were also aold by 
himself. Archer's ' Secrets Disclosed, of 
CoQBumptioD, &c.' is a book of the same 
stamp, and in part a repetition of the former. 
His ' Herbal ' is worthless. He alao boasts 
of three inventions — a vajnui-bath, a new 
kind of oven, and a chariot which enabled 
one horse to do the work of two. 



iingular fact that a man who might in the 
present day even be liable tc prosecution, 
should in the reign of Charles II have en- 
joyed the status of the king's physician. 

The titles of his works, alluded to above, 
are: 1. 'Every Man his own Doctor, com- 
pleated with an Herbal, &c' by John Archer, 
one of his M^esty'a Pbvsicians in Ordinary. 
2nd edition. London, printed for the Author, 
and are to be sola at his houae, 1673 
(lat edition 1671). 2. 'Secrets Disclosed, 
of Consumption, showing how to distinguish 
between Scurvy and Venereal Disease, &c,' 
by John Archer. London, printed for the 
Author, 1684. 



AUCHEB, JOHN WYKEHAM (1808- 
1864), artist and antiquaiy, was the eon of a 
prosperDUS tradesman of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, where he was bom in 1808. At an early 
age he showed skill in drawing, and copied in 
a vigorous manner some of the designs of the 
Bewicks and other artiats. After he had 
received a good general education, he was 
apprenticed to John Scott, who was a fellow- 
townsman, then practising in Coppice Row, 
Clerkenwell, as an animal engraver. He 
afterwards returned to his native place, and 
in conjunction with William Collard, a local 
engraver, produced a series of large views of 
Fountains Abbey, in Yorkshire, ftom draw- 
ings by Mr, CarmichaeL During his visit to 
Yorkshire, Archer also engraved several plates 
for Mackenzie's 'Historyof Durham.' About 
183L he returned to London, and procured an 






ibsequently employed by other 
i during the next few y ' " 
■ plates for the ' New S 



publishers ; and during the next few years b 
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the introduction of Utho- 
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graphy and engraving on wood superseded 
almost entirely the old-&shioned plates as m 
means of book illustration, Archer turned his 
attention to painting in watetvcoLoius, and 
made numerous sketches of the relics of by- 
gone days in the metropolis. Some of these 
aketchea were purchased by Mr. W. Twopeny, 
of the Temple, who conuniaaioned Archer to 
produce twenty drawings each year of the 
relics of antiquity scattered about in the 
highways and bywaw of London. Up to 
the close of the artist's life this work waa 
carried regnlarly forward, and the result waa 
that Mr. Twopeny obtained a collection of 
drawings of the utmost value illustrative of 
the varied aspects of the great city. This 
collection was afterwards acquired by pur- 
chase for the nation, and is now deposited in 
the print-room of the British Museum. 
Archer was a diligent antiquary, and made 
copious notes descriptive of the sites and 
obiecta which he pictorially represented. 
After the decline of steel engraving he began 
to draw on wood, and some apecimens of nis 
work are to be found in Charles Knight's 
' London,' the ' Illustrated London News,' 
and Blockie's ' Comprehensive History o£ 
England.' Many of the illustrations in the 
first series of Dr. William Beattie'a ■ Castles 
and Abbeys of England' (1844) are from 
drawings by Archer. In consequence of an 
inspection of the drawings in Mr. Twopeny's 
possession, the Duke of Northumberland 
commissioned Archer to make sketches, in 
the course of each summer, of the interesting 
antiquities on his grace's extensive estates. 
Archer also executed several monnmental 
brasses, particularlyone which was ordered 
for India by Lord Uardinge to the memory 
of the officers who fell in the battles of the 
Punjab. He was for many years an associate 
of the new Society of Painters in Water 
Colours. His deaui occurred in London, 
26 Mav 1884. 

Archer's published works are : 1 . ' Vestige* 
of Old London, a series of Etchings fiwn 
Original Drawings illustralLva of the Monu- 
ments and Architecture of London in the 
first, fourth, twelfth, and six succeeding 
centuries, with Descriptions and Historicu 
Notices,' London, 1851, fol. It contains 
37 plates. The subjects are very pictorially 
treated, with numerous figures well intro- 
duced. 2. ' Posthumous Poems,' London, 
1673, 8vo. A pamphlet of 22 paged, pub- 
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[Pinks's ClerkenvelL 1BS5. pp. BO, 230, 3BS, 
393, 639-41 ; The Builder, 4 Judb 1664, p. 409 ; 
Art, Jaarnal, N.». iii. 343; Gent Mag. ixxvii. 
348 ; SedgnTe's Diet, of AKiats.] T. C. 

AECHER, Sib SYMON {1661-1662), 
an indufltrioiu and leftraed antiquarf, who 
laid the faund&tion of Diigdale'i ' History of 
WBrwieluhire,' was bom at Umbenilade, near 
TuLworth, in that county, 21 Sept. 1681, 
being deecetided team an old family of that 
name seated there in the time of Henry HI. 
Hb life was uneventful. Hewaaknifhtedon 
31 Aw(. 1624 ; sheriff of his county in 1628; 
and MJP. 16J0. He married Ann, daughter 
of Sir John Ferran, of Tamworth Castle, 
He formed one of a body of enthusiastic 
antiquaries who devoted themselves to the 
elncidatitm of the histoiy of their countir in 
its minor details. He was the fiiend of 
Bnrtmt, Spebuan, Cotton, Hodsworth, and 
others. The first letter of Dugdale to Archer 
in the published correspondence of that 
herald is dated 16 Kot. 1636 ; and the last 
is 9 Sept. 1657. Very early in the letters a 
history of Warwickshire was nnder discus- 
sion; it was first intended to be Archer's 
book, 'who hod collected the materials: it 
was next arranged that the two friends were 
to be partners in the undertaking; but it 
was ultimateiy published as Dugdale's, who 
said that he had made special use of Archer's 
manoscripts on every page of .the book. 

Sit Symon amassed a large quantity of 
choice manuscripts and other raxities, which 
he freely imparted to the younger race of 
antiqaoriea, including Fuller, the author of 
the ' Church Hiaton',' and Webb, the editor 
of ' Vale Royal.' In 1668 he was at the ei- 



Foller, in the ' Worthies,' refers to his great 
age. He died in June 1662, and was buried 
at Tamworth on the 4th of that month. He 
had two sons who had the same affection for 
antiquarian pursuits as distinguished himself. 
[Hamper's Life of Dngdnle, 1827 ; Visitation 
uf Warwit^hire, 1619 (HurL 8oe.); Colvilu'a 
WoitfaiM of Warwickghlre, 1870.] J. E. B. 

ABCHER, THOMAS (1664-1630 P), di- 
vine, was bom at Bury St. Edmunds 12 Aug. 
1664, and educated at Trinity College, Gam- 
bridge, where he was elected to a fellowship. 
He took his master's d^^ree in 1682, and m 
Kovember 1681 became chaplain to his kins- 
man, Dr. John May, bishop of Carlisle. In 
1688 he was public preacher to the univer- 
sity, and in May 1689 waa inducted rector 
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in 1699 to Archbishop Whitgift, and in 1606 
was made one of the king s chaplains in 
ordinary. In 1623 he made avault for him- 
self in the chancel of Houghton Conquest 
Church, and five years later added his epitaph 
in English and Latin. He kept an obituaiy 
of all the eminent persons who died in his 
time, and also wrote an account (extracts 
from which are preserved among the Bsker 
MSS. at Cambridge) of the parish and 
neighbourhood of llou^hton Conquest. His 
manuscripts were lent iu 1760 by Dr. Zachary 
Qrey, then rector of Houghton Conquest, to 
Cole, theauthorof 'AtlienEeCantabrigienses,' 
who describes the collection as one of much 
interest and value. Archer is supposed to 
have died about 1630, as the obituary notices 
do not go beyond that date. Cole mentions 
also a manuscript diary of Archer's, which 
contained some curious anecdotes. 

[Cole's MS. AthflDK ; Catalogue of MSS. in 
the Univemity library, Cambridge, y. 421.1 
AH.B. 

ABCHEB, THOJLA.S (A 174S), architect, 
was the son of Thomas Archer, M.P. for War- 
wick in the time of CharlesII. He was a pupil 
of Sir John Vonbrugh, and had considerable 
practice in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. He held the office of ' groom por- 
ter ' under Queen Anne, George I, and 
George II, and he is so styl^ in the 
' Gentleman's Msgazine,' where his death 
is recorded (23 May 1743). About 170S 
he built Heythorpe Hall, in Oxfordshire, 
said to have been his first work : St. 
Philip's Church, Birmingham, begun in 1711 
and finished in 1719 ; St. John's Church, 
Westminster, consecrated in 1728 ; Cliefden 
House, which was destroyed by fire ; and 
many other buildings, of which there is suf- 
ficient record in the ' Dictionary of the Ar- 
chitectural Publication Society.' The date 
of his birth is not known ; but at his death, 
in 1743, he must have reached an advanced 
age. lie is said to have left above 100,0001. 
to his youngest nephew, H. Archer, Esq., 
member for Warwick. 

[B«dgrsve'8 Dictionary of Artists; Walpole's 
Anecdotes of Painting; Diotionaiy of Architec- 
tural Publication Society ; Gent. Mag, liii. 275.] 
E. B. 

ARCHEB, THOMAS (d. 1848), actor and 
dramatist, was the son of a watctunaker, and 
acted at Bath and Birmingham. He made 
bis first appearance at Drury Lsnein 1828, as 
the King in the ' First Part of King Henry 
the Fourth.' In the same season he person- 
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sted AppiuB Claudius in ' ViiviniuB,' Polixe- ! 
lies in the • Winter's Tale,' Ofoster in ' Jane ' 
Sbore,' BasBoiuo in the 'Merchant of Venice,' 
and CUudio in ' Meusure for Measure,' and . 
otlier characters j and took part in the melo- | 
dramas of the ' Cataract of the QangeB ' and i 
' Kenilworth.' He was the original repre- 
sentative of Opimius and Oesler in Sheridan | 
Knowles' plays of ' Cains Gracchua ' (1823) 
and ' Wilham TeU ' (181'.")), He visited the 
United States, and was engaged in the ma- 
nagement of several theatres there. He was 
afterwards a member of the English com- 
pany of actors performing in Paris with Miss 
Snuthson, At a later penod he led a company 
to Belgium and Germany, and presented cer- | 
tain of Shakespeare's plavs at Bruasels, Ant- , 
werp, Coloffne, Aix-la-Chapelle, Frankfort, I 
Hamburg, &c. He was again a member of 
tlie Drury lAne company, under the manage- 
ment of Mr, Hammond, in 1839, and in 1845 
was appearing at Covent Garden Theatre, 
then under the management of M, Laurent, 
as the blind se«r in the tragedy of ' Anti- 
gone.' He was the author of many suc- 
cesaful dramaa, adaptations from the Ji'rench, 
including the ' Black Doctor,' the ' Little 
Devil,' produced at the minor theatres, and 
of one original play of historical interest, en- 
titled ' Blood Royal, or the Crown Jewels.' 
Of this production he was accustomed to 
repieseut the liero. Colonel Blood. 

[Geneet's Histoiv of the 9t&ge, 1832 ; Thea- 
trical Times, 1817-J D. C, 

AEDEN, EDWARD (1U2 F-1683), high 
sheriff of Warwickshire in 1576, was a pro- 
bably innocent victim of the rigorous seve- 
rity adopted fay the ministers of Queen 
ELzabeth in order to defeat the numerous 
Roman Catholic conspiracies in favour of 
Mary Queen of Scots and against the pro- 
teetant sovereign. He was the head of a 
&mily that had held land in Warwickshire 
for six centuries from the days of Edward 
the Confessor downwards. Ilia father, Wil- 
liam, having died in 1545, Edward succeeded 
his grandfather Thomas Arden in 1563. He 
kept to the old faith and maintained in his 
home,PariiHaU , nearWarwick,a priest named 
Hall, in the disguise of a gardener. This 
man, animated with the fierce leal of his order, 
inflamed the minds of the Arden household 



son-in-law. This weak-minded young man 
had been greatly excited b^' the woes of the 
Scottish queen, who had given to a friend of 
his a small present for some service rendered 
her when at Coventry in 15^. He talked 
of abooting the Queen of England, whom be 
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vituperated aa a serpent and a viper, and set 
out lor London on this deadly errand. Be- 
traying himself, however, by over-con Gdeni; 
speech, he was arrested, put to the rock, and 
confessed, implicating his father-in-law in 
his treason, and naming the priest as the in- 
stigator of hia crime. All tnree were tried 
and sentenced to death. Somervillestransled 
himself in his cell. Arden waa hanged at 
Tyburn (October 1583), but the priest waa 
spared. Arden's head and Somerville's were 
set on London Bridge beside the skull of the 
Earl of Desmond. 

Dugdole, who quotes from Camden's 
'Annals,' says that Arden was prosecuted 
with much rigour and violence at the in- 
stance of the Ear! of Leicester, whom he had 
irritated, partly by disdaininK to wear his 
livery, but chiefly for galling Him by certain 
harsh expressions touching his private ao- 
cesses to the Countess of Essex Before she 
waa his wife. The language of Camden it 
very outspoken. ' The woful end of tbiB 
gentleman, who was drawn in by the cun- 
ning of the priest and cast by his evidence, 
was generally imputed to Leicester's malice. 
Certain it is that he had incurred Leicester's 
heavy displeasure ; and not without cause, 
for he had rashly opposed him in all ha 
could, reproaching him as an adulterer, and 
defaming him as a new upstart.' Much in- 
terest is attached to the question of relation- 
ship between this Edward Arden and Mary 
Arden of W'ilmcote, the mother of Shake- 
speare, and second cousin of Edward Arden's 
father. Ingenious writers have not been 
wanting who trace the poet's consummate 

Eortrayal of high-bom dimes to his gentle 
lood and the influence of the Arden ladies, 
his mother and her six sisters who dwelt at 
Asbies in Wilmcote, 

[Froude's England, vij. fllO ; Notes nod 
Queries, 3rd ser., t. 362. 463, 492; Dugdale's 
Wanricluhire, ii, 831; Camden's AqdbU, 1683 ; 
Calendar of State Pspers, 1 583 ; French's Qeneoi- 
logica ShakspeBreana.] B. H. 

ABDEN, RICHARD PEPPER, Babom 
Altahlet (1746-18011, bom at Brodhnry, 
Cheshire, in 174S, was tneson of John Arden 
of Stockport, and was educated at the Man* 
cheater grammar school. His two brothers 
received their earlier instruction at the same 
institution. The eldest, John, became s 
country S4}uire, and was resident at Harden 
and X, tkinton Halls in Cheshire, and at 
Pepper Hal! in Yorkshire, and was a feoffaa 
of the grammar school aiid of the Chatham 
Hospital at Manchester. The other, Crewe 
Arden, A.M., of Trinity CoUeg*, 1776, he- 
came rector of Tsrporley, and died there ia 
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1787. Richud Pepper Arden eotered the 
Moncheeter gTammar Bchool in 1752, and re- 
mained there until 1763. The elder bo^a 
•cted the pUy of 'Cato' in 1769, and it is 
remarkable that of the ten scholars one be- 
came lord chief juatice of the common pleaa 
(Arden), one vice-principal of Braaenoae 
(Rev. Jamea Heap), two archdeacona of 
Richmond (Travis and Bower), one senior 
wrangler OViLIiomAmald), and one recorder 
of Chester (Foster Bower). It ia further 
not«worthr that the prologue declaimed hy 
Arden in 1761 dealt with the topic of Eng- 
lish elocution, and the career of^the lawyer 
and politician. Arden waa of the Middle 
Temple in 1762 ; he entered Trinity CoUwe, 
Cambridge, in October 1763, and aoon £b- 
tinffuisbed himself by his command of clas- 
sics literature and by the ele^nce of his 
elocution. The year when he came out as 
twelfth wrangler was one remarkable for the 
Dumber of young men of ability nho took 
part in the contest. Amatd, the senior 
wrangler, was another ' Manchester School ' 
boy, and the second wrangler, Biahop Law, 
the brother of Lord EUenborough, ia said to 
have remembered with bitterness the defeat 
he then auatained in the struggle for the 
highest academical distinction. Arden pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1769, and aoon after waa 
elected to a fellowship at Trinity College. 
He was called to the bar in the same year. 
His legal studies were pursued in the Middle 
Temple, and when he took chambers in Lin- 
coln^ Inn he lired on terms of friendly in- 
timacy with William Pitt, who waa on the 
same staircase. In 1776 he was made jud^ 
on the South Watee circuit, and took silk in 
1780. In 1782 he became M. P. for Newton, 
entering the House of Commons a year later 
than his friend the future prime miniater, 
who was, however, fourteen years his junior. 
He became solicitor-general under Shel- 
bume's ministry in 1782, and again under 
Pitt's in 1783, and in the following year was 
attorney-general and chief justice of Che8t«r. 
He succeeded Kenyon as master of the rolls 
in 1 788, notwithatandi ng Thurlo w'a vehement 
oppontion, when he was knighted. He sat 
successiTely for Aldborough, Hastings, and 
Bath, and was M.P. for the last-namra from 
1794 to 1801, when Pitt reaigned. On the 
formation of the Addington admiuiatration 
Lord Eldon became chancel]or,and Arden suc- 
ceeded himas lord chief justice of theconimon 
pleas. He was called to the House of Lords 
•a Baron Alvanley, Cheshire, the title being 
derived firom his brother's estate. He waa 
not a man of great oratorical powers, but pos- 
•emed the qualitiea of intelligence, readiness, 
and wit, which are so important to the de- 
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bater. Mr. James Crossley says that Alvan- 
ley's decisions show him to have been a better 
equity judge than Thurlow, much aa Thuilow 
would have been surprised at being con- 
sidered inferior to ' little Peppy,' the man he 
moat contemned. Lord Alvanley's poetical 
triflea were never collected. The beat known 
of them is an epigram which appeared in the 
'Cambridge Veraes' of 1763, and was sug- 
gested by the circumstance of Sr. Samuel 
Ugden having written three copies of verses, 
one in Latin, one in English, and one in 
Arabic, on the acceasiou of Oeowa HI. 
Another of bis allghter pieces, the ' Buxton 
Begsar's Petition, has been annotated by 
Mr. J. E, Bailey, and appears in the 'Palatine 
Note Book,' iii. 256. He married Anne Do- 
rothea, the daughter of Kichard Wilbraliam 
Bootie,M.P., and died 19 March 1804. He 
ia buried in the Rolls Chapel. Hia widow 
died in 1825. He left two sons, who in 
turn succeeded to the title. William Ar- 
den, second Baron Alvanley, who waa bom 
10 Feb. 1789, adopted the military pro- 
feaaion, but after reaching the grade of 
lieutenant-colonel he retired, and died un- 
married in 1849. Richard Pepper Arden, 
third Baron Alvanley, was bom 8 Dec. 1792, 
and married in 1831 Arabella, the youngest 
daughter of the first Duke of Cleveland, nut 
died without iaaue 34 June 1857. He, like 
his elder brother, had been in the army, and 
attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel. With 
him the peerage became extinct. 

The only portrait of the first Lord Alvan- 
ley ia a caricature by Dighton. It would be 
vain to claim any great distinction for Lord 
Alvanley. He was a learned lawyer and a 
succeaaful politician, who doubtleaa owed 
much to the friendship of Pitt, without whose 
patronage his career would have been iar 
more aiduoua. He retained a keen int«reat 
in the fortunes of the school where he had 
received hia early training. If bis leg^ de< 
cisions show his learning and sound judg- 
ment, the few productions that remain from 
his pen evince refinement, taste, and facility 
of expression. 

[Smith's Maochoster Orammsr School Register, 
Chetham Society, vol. lii. ; Fosa's Livee of the 
Judges; Ormerod's Cheshire: Palutine Kots 
Book, Nov. 1883; Bcydgta's Peemge ; Burke's 
Peerage; Aion'e Chaahiru Glean ings ; The Rati- 
quary, niv. 176.] W. E. A A. 

ARDERNE, JAMES, D.D. (1636-1691), 

dean of Chester, belonged to the family of 
Arderne, which is one of great antiquity in 
Cheshire, and whose forty-iiTe quarterings 
are aufhcieiitly indicative of estate and con- 
sideration. I^e seat of the Ihmily was at 
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Harden HaU, near Stockport, and at that 
tnaneion, now a ruin, James, son of Ralph 
Arderne of Harden, was baptised 12 Oct. 
1636. He entered Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge, 9 July 1653, but afterwards removed 
to St. John's, and took his B.A. in 1666, and 
afterwards M.A. Two years later he went 
to Oxford, and became M.A. in 1668. He 
was apparently afterwards resident in Lon- 
don ; for he is stated to have been a member, 
in 1659, of a coterie that met- nightly at the 
Turk's Head, New Palace Yard, Westminster, 
under the chairmanship of Harrington, the 
author of ' Oceana.' The Restoration brought 



gate, and held that post until 1682. Anothei 
of his preferments was Thomton-le-Moors. 
From the double inducement, we are told, of 
the public library and the Bociety,be became 
a fellow-commoQer of Brasenose, and in 1673 
was admitted D.D. This degree he is also said 
to have had from Cambridge University. He 
was chaplain t« Charles II, and his ministra- 
tions to that monarch procured him the 
rectory of Davenham in 1681 and the deanery 
of Cheater in 1682. He is said to have had 
the promise of succession to the bishopric of 
Chester, but the events of the revolution 
prevented James II from giving him any 
further promotion. 

His writings are the following: 1. 'Di- 
rections concerning the Matter and Style of 
Sermons, written to W. S., a young deacon, 
by J. A., D.D.,' London, 1671 (B.M.) 

3. ' True Christian's Character and Crown,' 
a sermon, London, 1671. 3. 'A Sermon 
preached at the VisitAtion of John [Wilkinsl, 
Lord Bishop of Chester,' London, 1677(B.M?) 

4. ' Conjectura circa 'Earirofajv D. dementis 
Komani, cui aubjiciuntur Castigationes in 
Epiphanium et Petavium de Eucharistica, de 
Ctefibatu Olericorum et de Orationibus pro 
viti functis. Autore Jocobo de Ardenna.' 
1683 (Bodleian). 6. 'Dean of Chester's 
Speech to his Majesty, August the 27th 1687,' 
l^ndon, 1687, folio, one leaf (Bodleian). 

Arderne, if a courtier, was of tlie better 
type. His devotion to the Stuarts is said to 
have brought him afironts In his own district 
BO vexatious as to have shortened his life. 
He died in 1691, but the date of his death is 
variously given, as 18 Aug., 15 Sept., and 
18 Sept. lie was buried in the choir of his 
cathedral, with a monument, on which, in 
accordance with his will, was inscribed ; 
' Here lies the body of Dr. James Arderne, 
farotlier of Sir John Arderne, awhile dean 
of this church ; who, though he bore a 
more than common affection to his private 
relations, yet gave the subelance of nis be- 



queathable estate to this cathedral, which 
gift, his will was, should be mentioned, 
that clergymen may consider whether it be 
not a sort of sacrilege to sweep away all 
from the church and charity into the posses- 
sion of their lay kindred who are not needy.' 
The particular intention of Aideme in this 
bequest was the foundation of a public 
library. The property was not then large, 
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perty of Mrs. Jane Done. Ormerod, in print- 
ing the dean's will, observes that it is one 
' which tlie dean would certainly never have 
executed if he could have imagined that, 
from subsequent contingencies, it would have 
been the means of wresting from his family 
a very large share of one of the most antient 
estates in the county, and have involved the 
representatives of two of his brothers in B 
series of law expenses, which compelled them 
to alienate a considerable portion of Mrs. 
Jane Bone's bequest, the successive ttiras of 

(resentation to the rectory of Tarporley,' 
a the will he desires that the maps of Or- 
telius should be returned to Sir John Ar- 
derne, who had only lent the book for his 
lifetime. He mentions his collection of the 
fathers of the first three hundred years, and 
the common-place book which he nad made 
from them of controversies. This he desired 
to be placed in the chapter-house for the use 
of the dean and prebendaries. A portrait 
of him is preserved in the deanery. 

[Ormerod's History of Cheshire, ed. Hilsby; 
Earwftker's Eaat Cheshire; Wood's Athene 
Oion. (Bliss), iii. 1120, iv. 23e, 8S4, Fasti, S3S; 
Aion's Cheshire Gleanings.] W. E. A. A. 

ABDERHEj JOHN {Jl. 1370), the first 
Englishman who displayed much skill in 
surgery, was a layman, not a doctor of medi- 
cine, and practised in the time of Edward IH. 
In the prologue to his ' Practice,' or treatise 
on the nstula, he says : ' I, John Arderne, from 
the first pestilence, which was in the yeai 
of our Lord 1349, till the year 1870, lived at 
Newark, in the county of Nottingham.' In 
1370 he came to London, and in the same 
year wrote his book, 'De Arte Medicins,' 
as he tells us in the preface to that work. 
Arderne gives the names of many patients 
whom he cured ; and among them were per- 
sons of distinction, who hod served in the 
French wsjs ; such as Sir Adam Evering- 
ham, who was in Oascony with Henry 
(afterwardsDuke) of Lancaster, ' then named 
Earl of Darby.' His successful treatment of 
Sir Adam's case, and the consequent favour 
of the Duke of Lancaster, brought Arderne, 
as he says, a large practice. lie seems also 
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to h>Te betm favoured with the patroiuge of 
the BlAck Prince, who appuentl; gave him 
a grant of land in CbnnBt^ht {Colleetirm* qf 
Join Guillim, Bibl. BodL Col. Kawlinaon, 
B. 102, No. 4). Be ia said to have been pr&- 
Mnt at the battle of Cric7. Beyond this his 
career cannot be traced; but be mentions manj 
notable cores which he effected in London, 
on citizens, clergr, and other penons. Frag- 
mentary aa his Biography is, the works of 
Ardeme aieof great interest, both as show- 
ing bis own skiU as a surgeon and as throw- 
ing light on the surgery of the time. They 
atiil exist, chiefly in I.atin, as manuacripta in 

Eublic libraries, a portion only of one of them 
aving been printed in 1588, tran8lat«d into 
English by John Read. The arrangement of 
the manuscripts is confused, but there seem 
to be two books, the best known called 
either 'FracticaJohannis Ardeme,'or'Liber 
de Fistulis,' containing forty-four chapt«rs in 
■ome copies; and the other a treatise 'De Arte 
Medicina;,' chiefly concerned with herbe and 
aimples. Some copies are illustrated with 
figures of plants and surreal instruments, 
and with rude pictures of surfrical ulments. 
In his treatise on fistula, which is the moat 
im^rtant part of his works, Ardema ex- 
hibits a surgical knowledge far in advance 
of that of lus immediate English predeces- 
sors, John of Qaddesden and Gilbertus An- 
glicns, or Gordon of Montpelier (whom he 
quot«s). He may be bettor compared with 
his French contemporary, Guy de Chauliac, 
whoee works he aoes not appear to hare 
known. His operation for the fistula, which 
be deacribes with great minuteness, is virtu- 
ally the same as that of Faulus .^gineta, 
and of his Arabian copyists, but pronounced 
to be impossible by most of the medieeval 
Burgeons ; so that nom whom Ardeme de- 
rived it is not clear. His chief authorities 
are Salemitsn and ' Arahistic ' writers, espe- 
cially Constantine and John of Damascus ; 
and he quotes the one book of Oalen com- 
monly known in mediteval times, the BO«alled 
Pantegni (ti);m)). But in general Ardeme 
quotes little^ and his surgical precepts are 
evidently mainly based on his own experi- 

In tbe entire absence of any parade of 
aecond-hand knowledge, Ardernee works 
irere singular in an age when most medical 
writers were nothing more than copyists. 
He was probably a better surgeon for not 
bein^ a leaned man ; though sufSciently a 
scholar to write tolerable Latin, and quote 
Boetina and Cato. His descriptions are clear 
and concise; hia remarks practical and full 
of common sense ; in short, he anticipates 
in a startling manner those quaUties which 
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have been known in later times as charac- 
teristic of the English school of surgery. 
The prologue to the treatise on surgery con- 
tains directions ' for the behaviour of a leech,' 
I which curiously illustrate the professional 
life of the time. They exhibit Ardeme as a 
shrewd and worldly-wise man, not at all 
indifferent to the pursuit of wealth. Ar- 
deme's reputation mtut have been great in 
his own day, and for two centuries after- 
wards. Even in the seventeenth century 
the celebrated Sir Theodore de Mayeme took 
the trouble to copy out for his own use a 

Ct portion of Ardeme'a works. But the 
that only a small portion of these has 
been printed is probably the reason why 
the first English surgeon haa not occupied 
a more prominent place in the history of 
medicine. 

[Pits,DeAiigIia9criptoribu9,p.60fli FreiDd'l 
History of Physiek, U. SSS (Et^f. Tnosl. 1728). 
It is vioch to be regretted that Ardenie's own 
woiki ar« not more accessible. The printed 
portion is contaiaad in Franeiscns Arfeua. on 
Wonnds. translated by John Head, London, 1SS8. 
The British Museum contnins eigbleeo Or more 
manuscripts, of which may be mentioned Sloiuie, 
6 (E^lish) 66, 33S, 341, 2002, 3844, IBSt (the 
hut copied by Maysme).] J. F. P. 

ARDERON, WHilAM (1703-1767), 
naturalist, bora in 1703, went irom Yorkshire 
to Norwich in the capacity of an officer of 
excise. His scientific attainments secured 
for him the friendship of several influential 
sontlemen in that city, who obtained for 
him the situation of managing clerk at the 
New Mills. He became very intimate with 
Henry Baker, F.R.S., to whose works on the 
' Microscope ' he largely contributod. Arde- 
ron was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1746. Notwithstanding the disadvantage 
of a defective education, he may be regarded 
as the founder of a school of naturalists and 
men of science in Norwich. He died 25 Nov. 
1767, and was buried in Heigham churchyard, 
near Norwich. The last letterhe wrote was 
addressed to Henry Baker, and is in these 
terms: ' My dear friend. When you receive 
this you may be aaured I am no more. I 
took this interval to take my last farewell of 
you, which I now do with the utmost affec- 
tion. A pluresy amongst the many diseases 
hath laid a heavy hand upon me and is hard 
to bear. I hare finished a life in which I 
laboured forty years. In which I had some 
pleasure, but none equal to your correspond- 
ence. I have acquired some fortunes which 
I bare left amongst my poor acquaintance 
wil^ut any regard to any thing but merit.' 
Dawson Turner, after a carefiil perusal of 
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Arderon's correspondence, formed s \eiy liigli 
opinion of his merito as a naturalist, and con- 
sidered him superior to Gilbert White, the 
autiior of the ' Natural History of Selbome.' 
Arderon is the author of: 1. Numerous 
contributions to the ' Philosophical TriinBttc- 
tions." 2. 'K«niHin8,'1745-60; afoliovolume 
of 361 leaTes, presiirred in the British Mu- 
seum, MS, Addit. 27966. The contents of 
this bulky volume are almost entirely on sub- 
jects connected with natural history and mi- 
croscopical science. 3. ' Jnurcals and Obser- 
vations on Xature and Art,' 6 vols. ISmo, 



with Henry Baker, F.H.S.,' 4 vols. 4to, 1744- 
67 ; manuscript formerly in the possession of 
Dawson Turner. 

[MS, Addit. 23107 f. 28 ; Cat, of Dawson 
Taroer's MS8., i. prsf. liii, 4, S, 10, II ; Qent. 
Mait. zzxTii. SIO; Chambers's Norfolk. 1306, 
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ARQAIi, JOHN CA leOi). was ad- 
mitted to Chnst Church, Oxford, in the latter 
part of Queen Mary's reign ; took the degree 
of M.A. in 1565, and was afterwards pr»- 
sentedtothe living of Halesworth, in Suflolk. 
' He was always esteemed,' says Anthony 
Wood, ' a noted disputant during his 
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at Christ Church (particularly when 
queen was entertained there, 1566), and, 
when at ripe yean, a tolerable theologist 
and preacher.' Two tracts of his are extant : 

1. 'De vera Poenitentia,' Loudon, 1601. 6vo; 

2. ' Introductio ad artem Dialecticom, Lon- 
don, leOlS, 8vo. He died suddenly at table 
on the occasion of a feast at Cheeton, near 
Halesworth, and was buried in Halesworth 
Church on 8 Oct. 1606. 



very shadowy personage, 
the title-page of a unique volume of poems 
(1621, 4to) in Mr. Chnst ie-Mitler's library 
at BritweU. The contents of this volume 
are: (1) 'The Bride's Ornament, Poetical 
Essays upon a Divine Subject ; ' (2) ' A Fune- 
ral l^lefcy consecrated to the memory of his 
ever honoured lord, John Kin£^, late Bishop 
of London ; ' (.3) ' Tlie Sone of Songs meta- 
phrased in English heroicKs.' Anthony k 
Wood, «uA 'John Argall' (_Athm. Oxon. 
vol. i. col. 761, ed. Bliss), writes: ' Now I 
am got into tlie name of Argall I must let the 



reader know that in my searches I find one 
Richard A^fall to be noted in the reign of 
King James I for an excellent divine poet, 
liaving been much encouraged in his studies 
by Dr. Jo. King, bishop of London, but in 
what house educated in Oxon, where he 
spent some time in study, I cannot now tell 
you.' After enumerating the works men- 
tioned above, lie proceeds : ' He also wrote 
a book of meditations of knowledge, zeal, 
temperance, bounty, and joy. And another 
containing meditations of prudence, obedi- 
ence, meekness, God's word, and praver. 
(These latter unpublished.)' But it is very 
doubtfiil whether a poet of the name of 
Richard Argall ever existed. In 1654 the 
' Bride's Ornament,' &c., and the ' Medita- 
tions 'were included in a collection of the 
poems of Robert Avlett, one of the masters 
of the high court of Chancery. It is unlikely 
that the name Richard ArgaU had been 
adopted as a nom dt plumt, and it is equally 
unlikely that a man in Aylett's position 
would have hod the impudence to reissue 
another person's verses under his own name. 
From the fact that only one copy is known 
of the early edition it might be suroested 
that Avlett, learning of the attempted fraud, 
succeeded in calling in the copies that had 

Sne abroad under Argall's name. (A 
chard Ai^ll, of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, WHS rector of Roothing- Ay thorp, 
Essex; he married into the fiunily of the 
Bramstons: vide ' Autobiography of Sir John 
Bramston,' p. 33, Camden Society Publica- 
tions, 1845.) 

[Wood's Athente OxoniensJs, ed. Bliss, I. 761 ; 
Huth Ubcary CataloguB, sub ' Aylett, Bobert.'] 
A. H. B. 

ARQALL, SiK SAMUEL {d. 1626), ad- 
venturer and deputy-TOvemor of Vii^nia, 
was descended fromanoldKentish fsmilv who 
afterwards settled at Walthamstow in C^ssex. 
His first appearance in history is among tlie 
early adventurers lo Virginia, where we find 

. him in July 1609 in charge of a small barque 
lying at anchor off Jamestown, where he waa 

' sent to trade on behalf of a Mr. Cornelia, and 

' to fish for sturgeon. His next task, after his 
return home, appears to have been that of 

' conducting LonlDelawarre from Elnglandto 
Virginia, where they arrived on 6 June 1610, 
in time to prevent the abandonment of 
Jamestown by the colonists, who, under the 

Eiiidance of Sir Thomas Gates, the governor, 
od already embarked on board four vessels 
for Newfoundland. For further relief of the 
colony, Argall was despatched with %r 
George Somers to the Bermudas for hogs to 
replace the stock which the colonists had 
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eaten up the previons Trinter ; he wbs, how- [ 
ever, separated by etreM of weather from I 
Somere, and driven northward to Cape Cod, j 
where he found good fishing, afterwards re- ' 
turning to Jamestown at the end of Aueust 
(PmtcHAs). In the earlv part of 1611 he 
appears to have returned to Enrland with 
Lord Delawarre, who was in ill health, but 
not before he had established a trade in com 
with the natiTes above Jamestown. At an 
early period in hit history, Argall appears to 
have dietineuished himself as ■ skillu] sea- 
man by makinir rapid royapes to Virginia. In 
September 1612 we find him sgwn at James- 
town after a quick passage of fifty-one days, 
hiscourse, as he tells us, ' being fifteen leagues 
northward of the Aiores,' the remainder of 
the year until November being employed in 
the repair of the ships and boats tWt he 
found fast going to decay ' for lacks of pitch 
and tar,' and in pursuing Indians for their 
coin with Sir lliomas Sale, the governor, 
who nearly lost his life. On 1 Dec. Argall 
set out for his first voyage up the Potomac 
in search of com, of which he secured 1,100 



bushels for the colonv, after 



giving t 



men and two boys as hostages to the king 
of Pastancy. It was while on this business 
that he devised the well-known stratagem 
of the abduction of Pocahontas. Argall 
writes : ' I was told by certaine Indians, my 
fiiends, that the great Powbatans daughter 
Pocahuntis was with the great king Pow- 
towneck, whither I presently repaired, re- 
solving to possease myself of her by any 
stratagem that I could use, for the ransoming 
of eo many Englishmen as were prisoners 
with Powlutan ; as also to get such armes 
anii tooles as he and other Indians had got 
by murther and stealing {rom others of our 
nation, with aome quantitie of com for the 
colonies reliefe,' With this view he went 
to the king of Pastancy, and told him ' that 
unless he delivered vp Pocahontaa to the 
English wee would be no longer brothers or 
friends ' (Pobchab). This threat, backed up, 
according U> another account, by the promise 
of a copper kettle, proved too much for the 
fidelity of king Pastancy, her uncle ; Poca- 
hontas was b^uiled on board Argall's ves- 
sel, and found herself a prisoner. It has 
ItHig been the fashion to regard this as an 
infiunous act of treachery on the part of 
Aig«ll, but the wisdom of the enterprise was 
proved by the English captives being re- 
irtored and peace secured to the colony. As 
for Pocahontas, she regarded the abduction 
as the happiest event of her life, declaring 
that ' she would dwell with the English, 
who loved her best.' Af^er handing over 
Us Ur captive to Sir T. Gates, Argall pro- 



ceeded to explore the east shore of Chesa- 
peake Bay, forty leagues to the northward, 
varied by fishing and trading with the In- 
dians. At this i«riod (la May 1613) Ar- 
gall's own narrative ceases (Pdbchab, part 
IV. p. 1765). Later in the year he proceeded 
with a vessel of fourteen guns, under orders 
to reduce the newly established French 
settlements of Mount Desart, off the coast 
of Mune, St, Croix, on an island in the river 
of the same name, and Port lloyal, six miles 
below Annapolis, Xova Scotia, on the oppo- 
site shore ot the bay of Fundy, settlements 
which were regarded by the authorities in 
Virginia as infringements of their charter. 
In June 1614 Argall left Virginia for Eng- 
land with his French prisoners, where, soon 
after his arrival, he was put upon his defence 
for his late proceedings. His dignified and 

i'udicious reply, which completely silenced 
lisadversnries, and which has been strangely 
overlooked, is preserved among the Cotton 
MSS. in the Bntish Museum {Otho E. 8, 29). 
Of his movements for the nextthree years we 
have no certain knowledge. In May 1617 
he arrived once more in Virginia as deputy- 
governor and admiral of the adjacent seas. 
Few incidents in American colonial history 
ha%'e been more hotly debated than his 
career during these two years. Recent 
writers, misled by the apparent but inju- 
dicious impartiality of Stith, have hastilv 
and acrimoniously condemned Argall and all 
lu a works, in spite of contemporary evidence 
to the contrary, which has never been gain- 
sByed,of the well-known Captain John Smith 
and several others. Argall always courted 
the strititest investigation, while a suit got 
up mainly by his successor, Sir G. Yardley, 
who was only too anxious to succeed him, 
finally collapsed after running a feeble 
course of four years. On 12 Oct. 1620, Ar- 
gall sen'ed in an expedition a^inst Algiers, 
under the commana of Sir K. Mansell, as 
captain of a merchant vensel armed with 
twenty-four guns. The fleet returned in 
August of the followinff year without having 
rendered anv real 8er\'ice to the nation. On 
26 June 1622 Argall received the honourof 
knighthoodfromKingJames I at Rochester; 
he was then described as of Walthamstow 
in Essex (Nichols, I'roff. Jamet I, iv. 770). 
As admiral of a squadron of twenty-four 
Enghsh and four Dutch ships. Sir Samuel 
left Plymouth, 6 Sept. 1626, in search of a 
fleet of Dunkirkers supposed to be sailing 
along the coast of France towards Spain. 
Although he failed to find the fleet, he took 
other prises, and returned to Plymouth after 
a cruise of seven days. ( hi 3 Oct . following, 
this squadron joined the expedition against 
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Cadiz under the command of Lord Wimble- 
don, Argftll commanding the Swiftaora aa 
captain, having on bowd Uohert, earl of 
Essex, as -ric^^admiial and colonel-general 
of the land forces. Argall, reconnoitring 
the town, reported it to be too strongly 
fortified to be token except bv a regular siu^e 
for which no provision had been made, the 
merchant ships under the command of Ar- 
gall having been ill supplied and badly paid ; 
the masters, after waiting in vain in hopes 
of relief from the king (Charles I), refused 
to serve any longer and returned to Ply- 
mouth in December, the expedition proving 
a failure. We learn from a letter to Buck- 
ingham, 28 Jan. 1625-6, that the end of Sir 
S. Alkali was in this wise : 'The master of 
the Swiitsure being very backward and 
very cross, as the report was, to his captain 
Sir Samuel Argall, which broke his heart, 
and four days since he died.' 

[Doyle's English in America, 1882; Hannay's 
Hist, of Acadia, 1880 ; Mnwitehiisettii Uiil. Sue 
Coll. 1871, fourth aeries, vol. ix.iNsill'sB^lish 
Coloniiation of America, 1871 ; Nichola's Prog. 
of James I ; Furchas's Pilgrims, 162S, part 1 ; 
Smith's Hist, of Virginia, 1627; 8tiMa Vit- 
gioia, 1747; Cal. Stnt* Papsrs (Dom. serifs), 
1626-6; Cotton MS. Otito E. 8 (220); Addit. 
HS. 16279, 429: Harl. MiscelL 13, 137.1 

C. E. C. 

ABaENTINE, GILES »b (d. 1283^), 
baronial leader, was the son of Richard de 
Aigentine, a justiciar in Normandy, whom 
he succeeded in 124T. lie acted as justice 
itinerant in 1263, and in 1258 was named by 
the barons, in the Provisions of Oxford, as 
one of the twelve permanent representatives 
of the commonalty, and one of the twenty- 
four 'a treter de'aide !e rei' (^nn. Sort. 
449, 450). In 1263 he was made constable 
of Windsor, and after the battle of Lewes 
he appears to have been placed on the supreme 
council of nine, and to have been one of its 
three membero (acting also as ciutodes ngilK) 
who were in attendance on the king and 
Simon de Montfon throughout the campaini 
of Evesham {Fat. 49 Hen. III). His lands 
were subsequently forfeited. 

[Dugdale's Baronage uf Englnnd (1875), i. 81* ; 
Foss's Judges (1848), Vi. 208.] J. H. B. 

ABGENTINE, JOHX, M.D. and D.D. 

(d. 1601-8), provost of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, was bom at Bottisham, Cambridge- 
shire, of an ancient and kniffhtly family. 
In 1457 he was elected from Eton to Kind's 
College. After taking the degree of H.D. he 
was physician and dean of the chapel to Ar- 
thur, Prince of Wales. He also obtained 
TariouB ecclesiastical prefennenta; was ap- 



giated master of the hospital of St. John 
iptist at Dorchester in 1499, and was elected 
Sovost of King's College, Cambridge, in 1601. 
e took the degree of D.D. in 1604, and, dy- 
ing 2 Feb. 1607-8, was buried in his chantry 
in King's College chapel. There is extant 
from his pen ' Actus publice habitus in Acad. 
Cantab, contra omnes rwentes Universitatis 

?uoad oppositiones,' 1470, HS. in Corp. Chr. 
!oll. Dion. This is said to contain veraaa 
on all arts and faculties. 

[TaoQsr's BibU Brit.; Le Neve's Fasti Eecl. 
Anglic ed. Hardy ; Cox's Cat. of Oxford Coll. 
M3S. ,- Cooper's Athens Cantab, i. 12.] T. C. 

ARGENTINE, alias Sbktbu, RICH- 
ARD, M.D. {d. 1668), physician and divine, 
went to Ipswich ' in a aervin^man's coat,' 
and afterwards was successively usher and 
maatw of the grammar school in that town, 
where he also practised as a physician and 
read a lecture in divinity. He was created 
M.D. by the vmivereity of Cambridge in 1641. 
In the reign of Edward VI he was a protes- 
tant ; but in the reign of Queen Mary, having 
lost his wife, he took orders and made him- 
self conspicuous by his advocacy of catholic 
principles, and by persecuting the reformers. 
He was instituted to the recto^ of St. Helen 
with St. Clement, Ipswich, in 1556. Shortly 
before the death of Queen Mary he removed 
to London, and in the reign of Elizabeth re- 
tained his rectory by ag^n becoming a re~ 
former. In January 1663-4 he appears to 
have been living at Exeter, but tlie state- 
ment that he was a prehenduy of Exeter and 
Wells is without foundation. He probably 
died in 1668, when his rectory at Ipswich 
became vacant. 

His works are: 1. 'Certejiie Preceptes, 
gathered by Hulricus Zuinglius, declaring 
howe the ingenious youth ought to be in- 
structed and brought unto Christ,' Ipswich, 
1548, 8vo ; a translation from the Latin. 
2. ' A ryght notable Sermon made by Doctor 
Martyn Luther upon the twentieth chapter 
of Johan of absolution and the true use of^the 
keyes, full of great comforte,' Ipswich, 1548, 
8yo ; a tranalation. 3. ' Sermons of the ryght 
famous and excellent clerke Master Bemar- 
dine Ochine,' Ipswich, 1648, 8vo; atiansla- 
tion. 4. ' De Pnestigiis et Incantationibue 
Demonum et Necromanticorum,' B&Ie, 1668, 
8yo. 5. ' Ad Oxoniensas et Cantabrigienses 
pro lingua Arabicabeneficio principum resti- 
tuenda ; ' MS. in the Bodleian library. 6. Ob- 
servations about Rome and the popes. 

ranner's Bibl. Brit.; Wodderspoon's Hemo- 
of Ipswich, 391 ; MS. Addit. fi863 f. 48; 
Cooper's Athene Cantab, i. 276; British Bibl iogr. 
i. S04 ; Ames's Typogr. Antiq. sd. Herbert, 595, 
1456.] T. a 
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AltGYLE, OT ABOYIL, Dukm, Earw, 
»nd UikSaciBBs OV. [See Cahpbell.] 

AKKISDEN, THOMAS 0^1833), sfeno- 
graphsr, was educated «t Lmmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge );B. A. 1628-30; M.A. 1633). 
Wlule at the university be invented a ghort- 
hflnd alphabet, which has acquired a peculiar 
intereat in consequence of its Bimilaritj to 
other early aj'stems of stenogrupli; published 
somewhat later, especially to those of William 
Cnrtwright and his nephew, Jeremiah Rich, 
the Utt«r of whom lays claim in his ' Art's 
Rarity' (1664) to abeolute originality. Ed- 
wmrd Howes, writing from the Inner Temple 
23NoT.1632 toJohnWinthrop, jun., 'atthe 
Matachussetts ill New England,' says : ' Ab 



tar 



a that where- 



ly vsuall characters, they a 
with I conceiue jou have bin formerly ao- 
qnainted, viz', Mr. Arkisdens, whoe hath sent 
Tou a letter here inclosed in John Samfords. 
I thought stKid to send TOU his character, for 
faare you uionld haue forgotten it ; ' and he 
adds that ' the characters are approued of in 
Cambridge to be the best yet invented, and 
tbey are not yet printed nor comon.' The 
aWiabet ia giTen in the ' Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society ' (4th ser. 
vi. 481). Some correspondence with r^^ard 
to it between Mr. J. £. Bailey and Mr. E. 
Pocknell appeared in the ' Atheneeum * in 
September 1880. 

rCollecticinB of Che Hawachnsetta Hist. Soc. ; 
US. Addit. 5866 f. Bib; PodaieU's Legible 
Shorthand (1881), T6-77.] T. C. 

ABKWfilOHT, SiK RIOHAED (1732- 
1792), one of the earliest and principal con- 
trivers of machinery on a lai^ scale as a 
substitute for band labour in textile manu- 
fiKtnres, was bom at Preston 33 Dec. 1732, 
His parents, if not poor, belonged to the 
bumuet ranks of life, and he is said to 
have been the youngest of thirteen children. 
BainM {Hittory oflancathire, 2nded. 1870, 
iL 453) states that 'there are reasons for 
beliering that he was bom in a house after- 
wards occupied by Mr. Clare, hosier, in Lord 
Street, pulled down about 1854.' Its site, 
ocGordiug to Hardwick {Hittory of Prettort, 
1857, p. 361), is now occupied by the south 
end oi Stanley Buildings, I«ncsster Road. 
Hardwick conveys the impression that Ark- 
wrif^t resided there while practising the 
trade of a barber (p. 361); but as he else- 
where (p. 660), on tne authority of Baines, 
mentions the house as that in which Ark- 
wriglit was bom, he would seem to have 
been possessed of no independent information 
on the subject. Arkwright is said to have 
served hia apprenticeship to one Nicholson 



of Preston (Whittle, History of Pretton, 
1837, ii. 213), but there is no evidence that 
he set up in business in that town. Besides 
his apprenticeship to a barber, all that is 
known of hie early life is that his uncle 
Richard taught him reading, and that, pro- 
bably while an apprentice, he attended a 
school during the winter months (Whittle, 
p. 213). By making the most of hie oppor- 
tunities he perhaps acquired a somewhat 
better education than was thencuslomairin 
the lower ranks of life. At the age of fifty 
he indeed felt its defects so mudi in con- 
ducting his correspondence and the manage- 
ment of his business, that he encroached 
upon his sleep in order to gain an hour each 
day to learn English grammar, and another 
hour to improre bis writing and orthography 
{BilSEB, History qf the Cotton Manufacture, 
p. 19n), but his perseverance in these tasks 
at such an age would seem to indicate a con- 
siderable amount of original training. Soon 
after the close of his apprenticeship he is 
supposed to have settled m Bolton, probably 
about 1750 (CiiBSB, Ckronological History 
of Bolton, p. 15). In any case his settle- 
ment there took place before his marriagt;, 
31 March 1T65, in the parish church of tne 
town, to ' Patients, daughter of Robert Holt 
of Bolton, schoolmaster, Baines (Hittory of 
Cotton Manufacture, p. 148) states that he 
established himself at Bolton in the year 
1760, but this apparently is a mere misKod- 
'mg at a statement of Quest {Compen^ous 
^story, p. 21) that Arkwright was living in 
Bolton as a barber at that particular date. 
There is no information as to when the first 
wife of Arkwright died, but on 24 March 
1761 he was married for the second time in 
the parish church of Leigh to Margaret Big- 
gins of Pennington. Shortly before or shortly 
after his second marriage, Arkwright removed 
from his small shop in Churchgat« to a better 
one at the end of the passage leading up to 
what was then the White Bear public-house. 
The small property, ' perhaps oi the value of 
400/.,' possessed by his wile, though settled 
on heraelf, was probably advantageous in 
assisting him to develope his business; for 
about this time indications of his enterprising 
spirit become visible in his eug^affing- as his 
journeyman a workman from Leign specially 
skilled in making the strong country wira 
then in general use. Shortly afterwards he 
began to travel through the country to buy 
human hair, attending for this purpose the 
hiring fairs frequented Dy young girls seeking 
service. He had got possessed of a valuable 
chemical secret for dyeing it, and thus was 
enabled to add to his business a new source of 
profit, by selling the hair dyed and prepared 
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to the wigmakera (Oussi, Oompeaidioua Sit- 
fore, p. 21). 

The gradual disuse of wigs is uaigoed by 
some Bs the reason why Arkwright began to 
turn his attention to mechanical inventions 
as likely to afford him ft new source of in- 
come; out, as during his journeys he was 
brought into constant intercourse with per- 
sona engaged in weaviug and Bpinnitig, his 
inquisitive and strongly practical intelligence | 
would in any case have been naturally led 
to take a keen Interest in inventions which 
were a constant topic of conversation among 
the manuiacturing population. The inven- 
tionof thefiy shuttleby Kay of Bury had so 
greatly increased the demand for yam, that 
it began to be impossible to meet it merely by 
hand labour. A machine for carding cotton 
had been introduced into Lancashire about 
1760 (Baisbs, History of the Cotton Manw- 
faeture, p. 175), but until 1767 spinning 
contjuued to be executed wholly by the 
old-fashioned hand wheel. It was in that 
year that Hargreavee had completed his in- 
vention of the spinning-jenny, which he pai- ■ 
tented in 1770. The thread spun by the jenny . 
was, however, suitable only for weft, and 
the roving process still required to be per- 
formed by hand. Probably Arkwright knew 
nothing of the experiments of Hargreaves, 
when, in 1767, he asked Kay, a dockmaker 
then residing at Warrinffton, to ' bend him 
some wires and turn him some pieces of 
brass' (Evidence of Kay, Trial, June 1786, 
p. 62). Shortly afterwards Arkwright gave 
up his business at Bolton, and devoted bis 
whole attention to the perfecting of a contri- 
vance for spinning by rollere. After getting 
Kay to construct for him certain wooden 
models, which convinced him that the solu- 
tion of the problem had been accomplished, 
he is said to have am>lied to a Mr. Atherton 
of Warrington to make the spinning-machine, 
who, from the poverty of Arknright's ap- 
pe«rance, declined to undertake it (AlKIir, 
General Biograpfn/, 1799, L 891). He, how- 
* to lend Eay a smith and watch- 



theclock- 



fier part 

□ makethi 



r, agreed to lend Eay a 

maker to do the hei 

engine, and Kav undertook 1 



proceeds to Preston, where with the co- 
operation of a friend of Arkwright, Hr. John 
Smalley, described as a ' liquor merchant and 
painter,' the machine vraa constructed and 
set up in the parlour of the house belonging 
to the Free Grammar ScbooL The room 
seems to have been chosen for its secluded 
position, being hidden by a garden filled with 
gooubeiTT trees; but the very secrecy of 
their operstions aroused suspicion, and popu- 
lar snpentition at once connected them with 



some kind of witchcraft or sorcery. Two 
old women who lived close by averred that 
they heard strange noises in it of a humming 
nature, bh if the devil were tuning his bag- 
pipes and Arkwright and Eay were dancing 
a reel ; and so much consternation was pro- 
duced that many were inclined to break open 
the place (Whittle, Btstory of Pretlon, ii, 
316). The building has since been changed 
into a public-house, which is known as the 
Arkwnght Arms. As a proof of the straits 
to which Arkwright was then reduced and 
the degree to which he had sacrificed his 
comfort in order to obtain the means of com- 
pleting his invention, it is stated that his 
cloClies were in such a ragged state that he 
declined, unless supplied with a new suit, to 
go to record his vote at the Preston election 
of 1766, which took place while he was en- 
gaged in setting up his machine. Having 
thoroughly satisfies himself of thepractic^ 
value of his invention, Arkwright removed 
to Nottingham, already an important seat of 
the stocking trade, whither Hargreaves, the 
inventor of the spinning-jenny, had the year 

Cviously removed, after his machines had 
n destroyed by a mob at Blackburn, 
Arkwright entered into partnership with 
Smalley from Preston, Eay continuing with 
him under a bond as a workman ; and they 
erected a spinning-mill between Hockley and 
Woolpock Lane, a patent being taken out by 
Arkwright for the machine 3 July 1769. 

The spinning-frame of Arkwright (see the 
drawing of the original one in Butes's JKp- 
tory of the Cotton Manufacture, p. 153, and 
Ubb'b Hutory of tie Cotton Manufaeltire, i. 
255 ; and of the water-frame in Ukb, p. 276, 
and OOBSr'e Compendious Butory, plato 9) 
was the result of inventive power of a higher 
end rarer order than that necessary to origi- 
nate the spinningHcnny. It was much more 
than a mere development of the old hand- 
wheel It implied tne application of a new 
principle, that of spinning by rollers; and 
in the delicate adjustment of its various parta, 
and the nice regulation of the different me- 
chanical forces called into operation, so as to 
make them properly subordinate to the ac- 
complishment of one purpose, we have the 
first adequate example of tnose beantiful and 
intricate mechanicalcontrivancee which have 
transformed the whole character of the manu- 
facturing industries. The spionin^frame con- 
sisted of four pairs of rollers, acting by tooth 
and pinion. The top roller was covered with 
leather to enable it to take hold of the cotton, 
the lower one fluted longitudiuaUy to let the 
cotton pass through it. By one pair of rollers 
revolving quicker than another the rove was 
drawn to tne requisite fineness for twisting, 
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original invention of Arkimght hia neither 
been superseded nor Bubstuitially modified, 
althousli it has of course undergone various 
minor improvementB, 

The first spinniiiK-mill of Arkirright was 
driven ij horses, out finding this method 
too expensive, as well as incapable of appli- 
cation on a sufficiently Urge scale, he re- 
solved to call in the aid of water-power, 
-which had already been succesafuUy applied 
for a similar p^pose, notahlj- in the silk 
mill erected hy Thomas Lombe on the Der- 
went at Derby in 1717. In 1771 Arkwright 
therefore went into partnership with Mr. 
Reed of Nottingham and Mr. Strutt of Derby, 
the poesesBors of patents for the manufacture 
of ribbed stockings, and erected his spinning- 
frame at Cromford in Derbyshire, in a deep, 
picturesque valley near the Drnwentj where 
be could obtain an easy command of water- 
pQiwer from a never.&iling spring of warm 
■water, which even during the severeHt frost 
scarcely ever froze, i'rom the fact that the 
spinning-flnme was driven 1^ water, it came 
to be known as the water-framr - -■ — '"■- 



Application of steam it has been known as 
the throatle. As the yarn it produced was 
of a much harder and firmer texture than 
that spun by the jenny, it was specially 
suited for warp, hut the Lancashire manu- 
iactorers declined to make use of it. Ark- 
wright and his partners, therefore, wove it 
M &et into stockings, which, on account of 
the amoothnesB and equality of the yam, 
were greatly superior to those woven from 
the hand-eputt cotton. In 1773 he began 
Ut use the thread as warp for the manu- 
&cture of calicoes, instead of the linen warp 
formerly used together with the cotton weft, 
and thus a cloth solely of cotton was for the 
first time produced in England. It met at 
once with a great demand, but, on account 
of an act passed in 1736 for the protection 
of the woollen manufccturee 01 England 
against the calicoes of India, it was liable to 
a double duty, which, at the instance of the 
Ijancasbire manufiuiturers, was speedily en- 
toreei. Notwithstanding their strenuous 
oppoaition, Arkwright, however, in 1774 ob- 
tamed an act spMiatly exempting ^m extra 
JntT the * new manufacture of stuffs wholly 
made of raw cotton wool.' Up to this time 
nore than 1S,000J. had been expended by 
Aikwrigfat ai^ his partners on machinery 
with little or no return, but after the new 
act the cotton mauufiu^ure crested by his 
e iKUM f and genius developed with <ni m ring 
raMity, nntu it became the leadii^ industry 
<ff the morih of England. 
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While stm^ling against the mingled in.- 
ertness and active opposition of the manu- 
I facturers, Arkwright bad all the while been 
I busily engaged in augmenting the capability 
and efficiency of his machinery, and in 1775 
he brought out a patent for a series of adap- 
tations and inventions by means of which 
the whole process of yam manu&cture — 
including carding, drawing, roving, and 
spinning — was performed by a beautifiilly 
arranged succession of operations on one 
machine. With the grant of this tmlent 
every obstacle in the way of a sufficient 
supply of yam was overcome, and, whatever 
migiit happen to Arkwri^t, the prosperity 
of the cotton manu&cture was guaranteed. 
Afterwards the invention was adapted for 
the woollen and worsted trade with e 
success. 

Meanwhile Arkwright, besides building 
several additional cotton nulls, sold grants 
of his patents to numerous cotton spin- 
ners in the northern and midland counties. 
By 1782 he concluded that a business had 
in this wav been formed which employed 
upwards oi five thousand persons ana a 
capital on the whole of not less than 200,000;. 
New difficulties, however, began to arise in 
his path. In 1779 serious riots occurred in 
Lancashire, and a mill which Arkwright 
had erected at Chorley at great expense was 
completely sacked. Up to this time the in> 
competency of his workers and mechanics 
and the alow sale of his yarn had almost 
daunted his energy. The destruction of his 
mill, happening when it did, strained his re- 
sources, thererore, to their utmost limits, 
while the increasing infringements of his 
patent threatened to extinguish one of his 
most valuable sources of profit. For a time 
he was baffled in his attempts to proceed 
against the infringers, on account of the pre- 
cautions they made use of to conceal their 
operations, for they took care that none but 
persons sworn to secrecy should be emplt^ed 
as workmen. At last in 1781 he brought 
an action against nine firms. The fiist cause 
selected for trial was that against Colonel 
Mordaunt, who at once admitted his use of 
Arkwright's machine, but pleaded insuf- 
ficiency of specification in the patent, and 
on that ground Arkwright was nonsuited. 
In the following year Arkwright dissolved 
his partnership with Reed and Strutt, re- 
taining in his own hands the mill at Orom- 
ford. Shortly afterwards he drew up a 
statement of his ' Case,' in which, after re- 
cording his difficulties and disappointments, 
he concluded by praying that the * 1^^ 
lature would be pleased to confirm, connect, 
and consolidate the two letten patent so as 
a 2 
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to preserve to him the full benefit of his la- 
Tsation for the remainder of the term yet to 
come in the kut patent.' The one patent 
would expire in 1783 and the other in 
1789. 4^though the statement was circu- 
lated among members of parliament, no fur- 
ther action was taken by him to influence 
the legislature in the matter. In 1786 he, 
however, made a new effort to enforce the 
validity of hia second patent, and in the 
court of Common Pleas an action against its 
infringement, where the plea of insufficiency 
of specification was set up, was decided in 
his favour. This verdict greatly alarmed 
the cotton-spinners, for, owing to the verdict 
of 1781, the unauthorised use of the patent 
had grown so greatly that in 1785 it was 
calculated that thirty thousand persons were 
employed in establishments set up in defi- 
ance of it, the capital expended on buildings 
being about 300,000/. Several of the manu- 
facturers, therefore, combined in self-defence, 
and obtained from the lord chancellor a writ 
of tdre facial for a new trial. The case was 
tried in the court of King's Bench before 
Ur. Justice Buller and a special jury, 35 June 
1785, when for the first time Arkwright's 
claim to the invention was disputed. The 
points on which the jury had to decide were 
Stated by the judre to be three: ' 1. Is the 
invention new P 2. Is it invented by the de- 
fendant P 3. Was it sufficiently described in 
the specification P ' To answer any of these 
questions in the negative was of course fatal 
to the patent. The judge summed up un- 
mistakably for the crown against Arkwright 
on every point, and the jury without a mo- 
ment's hesitation brought in their verdict for 
the crown. On 10 Nov. Arkwright moved 
for a rule to show cause why there should 
not be a new trial, alleging that he had new 
evidence to contraJdict that adduced against 
the originality of the invention ; but the 
application was refused, the mere ability to 
give more evidence not being regarded as a 
sufficient reason for the rule. On the 14th 
of the same month judgment was given to 
cancel the letters patent. 

For deficiency in the specification no 
amount of new evidence could atone, and 
the judge was persuaded that on this point 
as well as the others Arkwright ' had not a 
leg to stand upon.' It was proved that Ark- 
wright had given directions that the specifi- 
cation shoidd * he as obscure as the nature of 
the case would admit ; ' but besides this he 
had introduced into it articles intended to 
render it unintelligible, and some of which, 
if [lut into operation, would inevitablr have 
spoiled the cotton. The deficiency ot speci- 
fication he had. also in hie statement oi his 



' Case ' in 1782 practically admitted, though 
asserting that, so far from intending to per- 
petrate ' a &aud upon his country, he wa» 
' anxiously desirous of preserviuj^ to his 
native country the &11 benefit of his inven- 
tions.' It is to he presumed, however, that 
he had more reason to dread infringements 
of his patents at home than abroad ; and as 
this was of itself sufficient reason for his 
desire to make the specification obscure or 
misleadii^, it is not absolutely necessary to- 
suppose either that he wished to utilise to 
his own special advantage improvements 
which were not his own invention, or that 
he designed to preserve to himself the bene- 
fits of his patents beyond the legal period of 
fourteen years. 

In regard to the originality of the inven- 
tion the opponents of Arkwr^bt sought to 
prove that the whole series of machines in- 
cluded in the patent were stolen by Ark- 
wright from others, his sole title to origi- 
nality being the combination of them into 
one machine. This implied the denial of 
his right to the spinning patent of 1769, 
which had expired in 1T83, but was practi- 
cally continued to him bythe ^tent of 1776. 
In support of their allegation in reference to 
this patent the opponents of Arkwright relied 
chiefly on two witnesses, Kay, the watch- 
maker, who had made the models for Ark- 
wright, and Thomas Highs or Haye^ a 
reedmaker at I>etgh, whom Kay asserted to- 
be the original inventor of the models. Tha 
evidence of Kay was tainted by the fact that 
he was confessedly guilty of a fraud in re- 
vealing to Arkwright the secret of Highs, 
that be had fled from Arkwright when threa- 
tened with a chai^ of felony, and that he 
bad in conversation represented himself to be 
the author of the invention. Further, it does 
not appear that he was ever treated by Ark— 
Wright otherwise than as a mere workman, 
which may of course have been owing to the- 
superior astuteness and force of character oC 
the latter, although it is scarcely compatible 
with the supposition that he was indebted 
to Kay for the whole secret of the invention. 
The evidence of Kay was confirmed by that 
of bis wife in so &r as concerned the asser- 
tion that he had made models for Highs, 
Kay had undoubtedly been employed by 
Highs to make models, but this does not 
render it impossible that Arkwright, having 
some previous acquaintance with Kay at 
Leigh, employed him at Warrington simply 
on the ground of this acquaintance, and De- 
cause, wishing to carry on his experiments 
secretlr, it was easier to do so at a distance 
from Bolton. The evidence of Hishs was on 
several important points both oucure «nd: 
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contiadictoTf. He Mserted that he had 
made rolleia for spiniiiiig in 1767 on the 
principle of the one set going faster than 
the other, hut confessedly tfiej must have 
been incapable of performing the operation 
of spinning, for he admitted that it whs not 
till 1760— that ie the jeax after Arkwrigfht 
removed to Nottingham — that he had hit on 
the contrivance 01 having the one roller 
flutad and the other covered vith leather, a 
contrivuice without which it was impossible 
that a machine constructed on Arkwrisht's 
principles could work. Further, none of the 
machines bj which Highs asserted that he 
had spun cotton as an experiment were ever 
produced^ and on this ground alone Ark- 
-wrigbt — if it be merely a question between 
bis word and that of Highs — must be held 
to poeaess the preferable claim to the inven- 
tion. That Arkwri^t was not over-scrupu- 
lous in bis buaineas dealings appears Buffi- 
(oently probable irom the fact that he applied 
for his first patent as Richard Arkwigbt, 
^oekmaker, dthough be maj have done so 
merely on account of the awkwardneaa of ap- 
plying for it in the character of a barber. A 
punctilious regard for the rights of inventors 
-wBB, moreover, not a characteristic trut of 
those among whom Arkwright lived, and he 
may not have considered himself very blame- 
irortby in utilisinK the ideas of Highs, which, 
is the words of Highs, had not then ' been 
brought to bear.' At the same time, even if 
he were indebted to Highs at all, it may have 
been for notbingmore than a knowledge of the 
inventions ofPBul, who had obtainedpatents 
for spinning by rollers in 1738 and 1768. 
So ladicallv difierent, however, were the 
machines of Paul from that of Arkwricht 
that probably when the latter constructed it, 
be po s s e ss e d no accurate knowledge of what 
had been done by Paul. Not only did Paul 
fail to solve satisfactorily the problem of 
spinning by rollers, but probably it never 
could have been solved by one foUowing the 
lines which he had adopted. (See drawing 
«f Lewis Paul's spinning machine, patent 
1758, in BilSK'BCbtion Mantifactun, p. 139.) 
The machine of Arkwright was adapted 
for roving by means of a revolving can which 
■ witness asserted he had usm in 1774, 
although, as it happened, the can had been 
made for him by two men in Arkwright'a 
employment. For the process of earning 
admtions and improvements of great in- 
genuity were affixed to the carding cylinder 
paten4«d by Paul in 1748, transforming it 
intoan entirelynewmachine. The most im- 
portant of these were the crank and ccmb, said 
to have been used by Hargreaves, but which 
it is now known that Ha^freaves stole from 



Arkwright (see Baines, Cottim Maniffactare, 
p. 178) j the perpetual revolving cloth called 
the feeder, said to have been used by John 
Lees, a quaker of Manchester, in 1772, but 
which Arkwright had undoubtedly used pre- 
viously at Cromfordi and filleted cards on 
the second cylinder which also must have 
been used by Arkwrisht in 1772, although a 
manufacturer named Wood claimed to have 
first used them in 1774 (see Ukb, Oatton 
Mamc/acture, ii. 24). Indeed the whole of 
the complicated Belf-actiTig machinery which 
without the intervention of bond labour per- 
formed the diiferent processes necessary to 
change raw cotton into thread suitable for 
warp, was substantially -the invention of 
Arkwright ; and while each separate machine 
was in itself a remarkable triumph of in- 
ventive skill, the construction of tne whole 
series, and the adaptation of each to its in- 
dividual ftinction in the continuous succes- 
sion of operations, must l>e renirded as an 
almost unique achievement in the history of 



It is Irom the construction of the mills of 
Arkwright that we may properly date the 
origin of the factory system, with its mi- 
nute division of labour and the regular un- 
interrupted ccMjperation of numerous indivi- 
duals in the different processes of machinery. 
In overcoming the prejudices of workers, in 
accustoming them to unremitting diligence 
during the stated hours of labour, in train* 
ing them for their particular tasks and in- 
ducing them to conform to the regular 
celerity of the machinery, Arkwright dis- 
played an enerey and perseverance perhaps 
of a higher kind, if less rare, than that which 
enabled him to originate his inventions. His 
whole arrangements were framed with the 
utmost forethought and care, and from the 
beginning he enlorced scrupulous cleanliness 
and the most systematic order. So admirable 
were his plans of management that they 
cannot be said to have yetbeen in any degree 
superseded, and their general adoption doubt- 
less rendered the introduction ot the tactoTy 
system much smoother and easier than it 
would otherwise have been. 

The prosperity of Arkwright suffered no 
serious check from the cancelling of bis 

K tents. His experience and extraordinary 
siness capacity, and the start he had ob- 
tained, enabled him to retain an advantage 
over other manufacturers, ' For several yeara 
he fixed the price of cotton twist, all other 
spinnem conforming to bis prices ' (Baises, 
Gotten ManiifiKture, p^ 193). About 1784 
Arkwright had visited Scotland, and assisted 
David Dale in planning the erection of the 
New Lanark mills, afterwards associated 
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vitk the Hocialislic experiments of Robert 
Owen ; but if lie entered into p&rtnership 
with Bale this was dieBolved after the ad- 
verse decision in reference to the patent. 
Several additional mille were, however, 
erected by him both in Derbyshire and Lan- 
caehire, and, notwithstanding a distressing 
asthmatic afTection, he continued to tlie last 



he erected Boulton and Watt's steam engine 
in his mill at Nottingham. In 1786 Ark- 
wright received the honour of knighthood 
from GeoT^ III on the occasion of present- 
ing him with a congratulatory address from 
the wapentake of ^\ irkswortb on his escaps 
from assassination by Margaret Nicholson. 
In the following year Arkwright was chosen 
high sheriff of Derbyshire. He purchased 
the manor of Cromford in 1789, and shortly 
afterwards obtained the grant of a market 
for the town. He had begun the erection 
of a church, and also of Willersley Castle 
for his own residence, when a complication of 
disorders resulted in his death S Aug. 1792. 
Carlyle, forming his opinion ftom the 
well-known portrait of Arkwright, describes 
him as 'a pbin, almost gross, bag^heeked, 
pot-bellied Lancashire man, with an air of 
painfnl reflection, yet also of copious free 
digestion.' Arkwright poesessed an energy 
which would scarcely allow him a moment s 
rest. He generally laboured ' in his multi- 
farious concerns from five o'clock in the morn- 
ing till nine at night,' and utilised all his 
time to the best possible advantage, Bad or 
careless work roused his stem wrath. For 
the success of his schemes he was ready to 
endure any personal inconvenience and suffer 
the severest sacrifices. From the beginning 
he was so sanguine of the vast results that 
would follow his iuventions ' that he would 
make light of discussions on taxation and 
would say that he would pay the national 
debt ' (Baibbs, Cotton Manaf<Ktiire, p. 196). 

[Case of Richard Arkwright and Company in 
1782; Reports of Trials, 17 Feb. 17B6 and 
2S Juno 178fi ; OnwfB Compendious Hiatoiy of 
the Cotlon Manuiacture (1823), and British 
Cotton MBDufActure(lSS8): Babes's Hintory of 
Lancosliire, and History of Cotton Manuiiicture ; 
Ure's Cotton MaDufncture of Qrent Britain, and 
Philosophy of Cotton Manufacture : Edinburgh 
B*TiBw, vol. ilvi. ; Quartarly Review, vol. evil. ; 
Aikin'aOanenitBingnipby.i. 389-93; Beauties of 
KnglandaudWalai, ill. SlS-24,Bnd jx. 27S-S2 ; 
Kennedy'sRiseanilFrogreiwiof the Cotton Trade, 
in Memoirs of Literary and Philosophical Society 
of UaDchester, 1819; Histories of Preston, by 
Whittle, vol. !!. (1837), and by Hardwict 
( I B67) ; SmiWs Self-Help ; Espionages lanmshi 
Worthifs, vol. i. (1874).] T. F. H. 
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ASKWKiaHT, RICHARD (1766- 
1848), only son of Sir Richard Arkwright 
by his first wife. Patience Holt, was bom at 
Bolton, 19 Dec. 1755. He was brought up 
to his father's business, and received from 
him a mill at Bakewell. On his father's 
death he removed to WUIersley. Possessing 
good business talents and habits of great 
punctuality, he carried on the extensive con- 
cerns which he inherited, with thorough suc- 
cess, and at his death was probably the richest 
commoner in England. He was specially 
careful of the health of his workpeople, and 
introduced into his mills improved methods of 
warming and ventilating. From the Horti- 
cultural Society he received a medal for a 
new method of cultivating grapes. In 1780 
he married Mary, daughter of Adam Simpson 
of Bonaoll, by whom he had six sons and 
five daughters. He died at WiUeisley on 
23 April 1843. 

[Oent. Hag, aeir series, xix. S55-T ; Annool 
Register, Ixxxv. 262-3.] T. F. H. 

AIUiJHaTOfir, EiBL OF. [SeeBBnm.] 

ASJUnf, ROBERT (Jt. 1610), actor and 
dramatist, waslivinginl610. Fromachapter 
in 'Tarlton's Jests and News out of Pu^- 
tory,' 161 1, headed ' How Tarlton made Armin 
his adopted son to succeed him,' we leam that 
Armin was apprenticed to a goldsmith in 
Lombard Street; that he became acquainted 
with Richard Tarlton, the famous performer 
of clowns and jesters in Queen Elizabeth's 
time; that Tarlton prophesied that Armm 
should be his successor in clown'sports ; and 
that Armin, from his regard for Tarlton, fre- 
quented the plays in which he acted and 
perl»ps acquired something of his humour. 
Afterwards Armin was able to dis^y his 
own abilities as on actor at the Qlobe Theatre 
Bonkside. Tarlton died in 1588. If 
Armin wsa then seventeen or so, lie 
about 1570, and must have been an 
of some position when, in 1603, James I, 
granted his patent to the players, wherein the 
name of Aimin comes last but one. He is 
supposed to be the Robert Armin who was 
theauthorof'ABrief Resolution of the Right 
Reli^on,' printed in 1590, and of other pub- 
lications, and who was described in ' Pierce's 
Supererogation,' 1593, as one of ' the common 
pamphleteers of London.' The name of Robert 
Amun is also attached to a publication in 
1604, entitled 'A True Discourse of the 
practices of Elizabeth Caldwell and others 
' poison her husband.' Armin was probably 
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Lg under the patronage of Lord Chondos. 
I Heisbelieved to have joined the Lord Cbam- 
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berUin'spIajen in 1598, and to hare Rccom- 
pamied tuem to Scotland in the foUowinff 
jeax. In 1606 he published a work called 
*A N«rt of Ninnies' (reprinted bj the 
ShAkspeaie Society), and in 1609, Btrling 
hinueU' * servant to the Kind's most excel- 
lent Hajest;,* ba printed s pUj : ' lie Two 
Maidi of More Ulacke, with the Lite and 
simple manner of John in Che Hospital,' ai 
it was acted br ' the children of the Xing'! 
U^eety's Scvels.' Armin is enumerated as 
one of the original representatives of Ben 
Jonson's ' Alchemist ' in 1610. Prom a pas- 
sage in Anuin's next tract, ' The Italian 
Tailor and hie Boy,' 1609, it hsa )>een 
eluded that Armin had played the part of 
Dogberry, aucceeding to that duty upon the 
death or the departure from the Lord Cham- 
berlain's players of William Kemp, the ori- 
ginal Dogberry. About 1611 John Davies 
of Hereford publiehed his ' Scourge of Folly,' 
in which a long ' epigram ' waa devoted to 
' honest gamesome Robin Armin,' and testi- 
mony was borne to the worth of his private 
cbarBct«T, and the excellence of his public 
performances. In 1615 was published a play, 
the ' Valiant Welshman,' purporting to have 
been written by R. A.: the publisher may 
have wished the public to infer that Hobert 
Armin was the author. The date of his 
death is not known. The London parish 
registers have been vainly searched for evi- 
dence of his burial. Apparently he left no 
will, nor were there issued any lett«rs of ad- 
ministration of his estate, 

rHemoiis of the Principal Actors in the Flays 
of Shakespeare, by J. Psyne Collier, 1S46 ; Lang- 
baine's AccMUit of the English Dramatic Poets, 
1S91.] D. C. 

ABMUTE or ARMTWE, Ladi MARY 
(d. 1676-6), remarkable for her learning, 
piety, and benevolence, was the daughter of 
Henry Talbot, fourth son of George, sixth 
Earl of Shrewsburv, and second wSe of Sir 
William Armyne, Wonet, of Osgodby, Lin- 
colnshire [q- '■]■ Her first husband waa 
Thomas Holcron, Esq. Lady Mary's ac- 
complishments included a good knowledge 
of French and Latin, and wide reading m 
divinity and history. Her husinees capacity 
is applauded at length by her biographer, and 
her personal beauty and activity, wnich cha- 
racterised her old age no le»s remarkably 
than ber youth, were frequently commented 
on by her contemporaries. She devoted her 
wealth to many charitable objects. At the 
time (^ the ' ejection of the two thousand ' 
nunist«rs ' on the fatal Bartholomew day 
[1662] she gave GOOl. to Mr. £dm. Calamy, 
to be aistributed among the most indigent | 
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families of them,' and the 
' godlv ministers ' seldom appealed to her in 
vain for assistance in pecuniary difficulties. 
She took a similarly practical interest in 
the missionaries enga^d in converting the 
Indians of North America. At home, she 
founded three hospitals, one at Buton 
Grange, in Yorkshire, and br her will left 
40/. per amium to be applied to charitable 

SUTOOsea for ninety-nine years. She died 
March 1675-6, over eighty years of age. 
Her portrait waa painted by Cornelius 
Jansen, and is now at Welbeck. An elegy 
' upon the much-lamented death of the tnUy 
honourable, very aged, and singularly pious 
lady, the Ladv Mary Armine ' was written by 
John Sheffield, afterwards Duke of Bucking- 
hamshire. 

[Samuel Clarke's Uvn of sundry likninent 
Persons in this I^te Age (1883); Wilford's 
LivMof Emineot Pemons; GrangertBiogr ' ' 
eal History, iv. 17S.] " 

ABjnWE, RICHARD dh. [See Aiaa- 

KIHHB, HiCHABD DB.] 

X M.J 

AHMnTE, or ARMYHE, SiH WII, 
LIAM (1593-1651), parliamentarian, was the 
son of Sir William Armine of Osgodby, lin- 
colnshire, where he was bom 11 Dec. 1693. 
The fiunily was of Yorkshire origin, and has 
been traced to one Sewal de Armyne. stated 
to be the grandfatherof Richard and William 
de Ayreminne [q. v.], the well-known eccle- 
siastics of the fourteenth century. The lather 
of OUT Sir William waa M.P. for Grantham 
in 1688-8&, was sheriiF of Lincolnshire in 
1603, when he was knighted (23 April) by 
James I, and died at the age of sixty on 
22 Jan, 1620-21. The son was created a 
baronet on 28 Nov. 1619 on payment of 
1,095/., married a fortnight afterwards Elisa- 
beth, daughter of Sir Michael Hicks, Knight, 
and was in 1820 holdiiw the office of sheriff 
of Huntingdonshire. He waa returned as 
M.P. for Boston in 1621 and 1624, as M.P. 
for Orantfaam in 1026, and as M.P. for the 
county of Lincoln in 1826, 1628, and 1641. 
In May 1626 he was one of the assistants 
to the managers of Buckingham's impeach- 
ment, tn Mareh 1626-7 he was appointed 
a commissioner for the collection of the 
arbitrary loon in Lincolnshire, and on hie 
reftisal to lend or enter into bond for his 
appearance before (he council was committed 

prison in the Gatehouse, Westminster ; 
__i J _. .1.. gg^g time as John 
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he became sheriff of Lincol 
in 1639 sheriff of HuntingdanHhire. In the 
latter capacity in February and March 16S&- 
40 he endeavoured to collect ship-monej, but 
declared himself unable to secure one penny 
of it. He was an intimate friend ana sup- 
porter of Sir John Etiot, with whom he cor- 
responded frrauently until the latter's death 
in 1032. JiUny of hia letters, in one of 
which he ureed Eliot (20 Dec 1631) to 
publish the 'Monarchy of Man,' are among' 
the manuscripts at Port Eliot. In I64I he 
was one of the four members of the House of 
Commons ordered to accompany Charles I ta 
Scotland. In 1843 he was sent to Oxford by 
the parliament to discuss terms with the king, 
and on the failure of his mission proceeded to 
Scotland to urge the advance 01 a Scottish 
armyinto the north of England. On 12 July 
I64o he was nominated a member of a com- 
mission t« revisit Scotland to treat of 
'matters concemincr the good of both king- 
doms' (Common*' Journal, iv. 200). Two 
days later the House of Commons voted its 
thanks to Sir William for his ' many and 
great services to parliament.' On 14 Feb. 
1648-0 Armine was appointed by resolution 
of the conunons a member of the council of 
state, and was reappointed to the office 12 Feb. 
164ft^and 7 Feb. 1650-1. Hewasafairly 
Twularattendant at the meetings of the coun- 
cil till the end of March lOSl, and during 
that time served on innumerable committees, 
especially on those that dealt with finance. 
He died in April 1651. On Thursday, 1 May, 
it was resolved by parliament, to show its 
high sense of Armine s services, that the coun- 
cil of state and the parliamentary committees 
should ' forbear to sit ' on the foUowing Mon- 
d^ afternoon, when Sir William's body was 
to bo ' carried out of town.' On 3 May the 
council of statt ordered every one of its mem- 
bers to attend the fuueral, and on 5 May an 
order was issued, that while the body was 
being carried for interment from Westminster 
to Osgodby it should be treated ' according to 
the civilities due to a person of his condition.' 
After the death of bis first wife, EUzabeth 
Hicks, Armine married for the second time 
Mary Talbot, widow of Thomas Holcroft [see 
ARUINE,l£dy Mabt]. By his first wife he 
had several sons. The eldest, William, who 
succeeded to the baronetcv, was bom 14 July 
lam, entered Gray's Inn '18 Nov, 1039, and 
died 2 Jan. 1657-8. He has been identified 
ivith the William Ermyn who was returned 
to the Long parliament in 164G as M.P. for 
Cumberland. His wife Anne and two 
daughters, Anne and Susan, survived him. 
The widow married for the second time 
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Baron Belasyse [see Belasibb, Johx], Su- 
san, the younger daughter, married Sir Henry 
Belasyse, Baron Belasyse's son and heir. She 
ultimately shared with her sister Anne all 
her father's estates at Osgodby, and, in 1674, 
after the death of her liushand, who died in 
the lifetime of his father, was created Ba- 
roness Belasyse of Osgodby ; she died 6 March 
1712-13. Her only son, Henry, succeeded 
his grandfather as second Baron Belasyse in 
1689, and on his death in 1694 that title 
became extinct. The first husband of Anno 
Armine, the elder daughter of the second 
baronet, was Thomas, eldest son of Sir Na- 
thaniel Bamardiston [q. v.]. 

Axmine's second son, Theophilus, bora 
25June 1623, entered Gray's Inn 18 No v. 1639. 
became a parliamentary colonel in the civil 
wars, and was kiUed at Pontefract in 1644. 
Michael, the third son, bora 21 Sept. 1626, 
succeeded his eldest brother in the baronetcy, 
and died in 1 608, when the baronetcy became 

[Blore'a Rutlandshire, p. 1 78 ; Clarendon's His- 
tory (1849). i. 3S5, ii. S41, S7S, iii. 117 ; CaL 
Dom. State Papers, 1639-40, 1S49-S1 ; Forsler'a 
Life of Sir Joan Eliot; FoHter's Admiuioni to 
Oray'sinn, p. 17.] S.L.Ij. 

ARMITAGE, TIMOTHY (d. 1655), was 
in the year 1647 ' chosen pastor of the first 
independent [or congTegationall church in the 
city of Norwich.' This was a kind of offshoot or 
miction from that of the venerable William 
Bridge's church at Yarmouth. It was erected 



several of their brethren 
from Yarmouth, who signified their approba- 
tion by expressions of the most tender and en- 
deared affection.' The members of both congre- 
gations had been exiles in Holland and else- 
where. They returned home on the outbreak 
of the great civil war. Armitage laboured 
most unweariedly until bis nonconformist 
congregation was larger than any in the city- 
He was superinteudent (in connection with 
Bridge) of numerous nonconformist congre- 
gations in Norfolk and Suffolk. The foUow- 
mg is the title-page of an unusually scarce 
book by him : ' A Tryall of Faith, or the 
Woman of Canaan on Matthew xv. 21-24. 
Together with the Souls Sure Anchors-hold on 
Hebrews vi. 19, with the Wisedome of timely 
remembring our Creator on Fk^les.zii. 1. In 
severall Sermons by Timothy Armitage, Lats 
Minister of the Gospel in Norwitch ' (1661), 
pp. vi, 479. He died in December 1666. 
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_ AfiMSTBOHO,ARCHIBALD(<i.l672), 
je8t«Tat the courts of Jtimee land Charleal, 
conunonl; called AbC HIE, waa bom of Scotch 
parents either at Arthuret in Cumberland 
(LiBOKB, Magt»a Britannia, it. 13) or at 
lADgholin in Koxbu^hshire (Stabz, Bio- 
grapAia Seotiea). After gaining a widespread 
reputation, according' to a well-lcnown tra- 
dition, aa a dexterous sheep-stealer in the 
neighbourhood of Eekdale {Mitutrelty of the 
SeottUA Border, iii, 479), he was attached * 



ruly speeches, the king treated Archie with 
increasing favour, and he not only gained 



great social distinction, but amassed a lanj^e 
fortune. On 16 May 1611 he wa« pranteda 
pension of two BhillingH a day during plea- 



and, during the first years oif his reign in Eng- 
land, he took a regular part in the * fooleries ' 
which the master of the revels prepared each 
evening for James's amusement, but the per- 
foimances recorded of him conaiated mainly 
of the roughest horseplay (Wbldoit, Cburt 
of King James, p. 92). The king, however, 
evinced a strong attachment for Armstrong, 
who was characteristically Scotch, and, mak- 
ing him his official court jester, gave htm a 
permanent place among his personal attend- 



he acquired at the Engli 
treat his royal master and the noblemen in 
his service with the utmost ft^edom and fa- 
miliarity, and he was repeatedly the cause of 
petty imbroglios. The tXarv is tiild that on 
one occasion before 1612, when the king was 
staying with a large company at Newmarket, 
Annstronf raised a childish quarrel between 
James and his eldest son, Henry, by ascribing 
to the prince a greater popularity than his 
father commanded in the country, and the 
prince's friends revenged themselves upon the 
fool's impudent officiousneas by tossing him 
* every night they could meet him in a blanket 
like a dog.' Sir Henry Wotton describes an 
elaborate contest 'at tilt, t<imy, and on foot,' 
that took place in London in 1613 ' before 
their Maiesties,' between ' Archy and a 
famous knight called Sit Thomas Persons,* 
whom the mol had insulted (Reliqwia JVbt- 
iomana, ed. 1686, p. 406). On another oc- 
casion (9 April 1616) Armstrong addressed 
a boldly familiar letter to the Elarl of Oum- 
berUnd, lord lieutenant of several northern 
counties, peremptorily demanding a vacant 
office for ' my cozen, .John Woollsen ' {Dart- 
moutkMSS., m>t. MSS. Com. Bep. ti. 19<i). 
Similarly, in September 1619, when the 
king was being meanly entertained by the 
Earl of Northampton, who had recently been 
promoted in the peerage, Armstrong openly 
called James's attention to the small account 
the earl ' made of him ' now that ' he had got 
what he wanted.' But in spite of his un- 



which a month later was re-granted 
for life, and almost every year James pre- 
sented him with an elaborate uniform. On 
20 Aug. 1618 a patent for making tobacco- 
pipes was secured to him, and rich presents 
were frequently made liim by the king's 
Mends and suitors. In May 1617, when 
James was liuntinff near Aberdeen, he was 
admitted, with other royal attendants, to 
, the freedom of the city, and was given ' one 
I Portugal! ducat ' (Kfith-Murray MSS., HUt. 
I MSS. Com. Bep. iii. 409), and the boroughs 
I of Coventry and Nottingham honoured him 
I with pifts of apparel and money when he 
I was visiting those towns in attendance on 
the king (Nichols's Progresses of James I, 
I iii. 430-1, 711). The important place that 
j Armstrong held in court societv at the time 
! is further attested by John Taylor^ the water 
poet^ who dedicated, in 1621, his 'Praise, 
Antiquity, and Commodity of Beggary,' to 
' the bright ej-e-daieling mirrour of mirth, 
adelantado of uluerity, the pump of pastime, 
spout of sport, and regent of ridiculous Con- 
fabulations, Archibald Armestrong, alias the 
Atcliy.' The dedicatory epistle speaks 



t tongue, 

which makes 'other men's money runne into 
your purse ; ' it is, therefore, significant that 
in the collected edition of Taylor's poems, 
published in 1630, the epistle was suMressed 
(Hazlttt, Prefaces, Dediaations, Epistlee, 
teUctedfrom Early English Books, I874I. 

In 1623 Armstrong reached the zenith of 
his public career. Although he condemned 
the Spanish mateh with his customair di- 
rectness of speech (Neae, Bist. ofPimtane, 
ii. 122), he was included at his own desire in 
theretinueof Pri nee Charles and Buckingham 
on their famous visit to Spain. An 'extra- 
ordinarie richcoate' for Archie holds an im- 
portant place in the wardrobe accounts of the 
expedition (Denbigh MSS., Sitt. MSS. Ckm. 
Sep. vii. 2246), and just before setting out 
he created much consternation among 'the 
privy-chamber gentlemen,' who com^ained 
bitterly of the lavours bestowed on him, by 
asking permission to take a servant to wait 
upon him. While in Spain, Armstrong be- 
haved with unprecedented arrogance. He 
soon ingratiated liimself with the rojal family 
at Madrid, and in a letter to James I, dated 
28 April 1623, he ivrote tliat the King of Spain 
received him in audience when neither ' men 
of jour own nor your son's men can come 
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nere of him' (Addit. MSS. Ift402, f. 79). 
Accordiu^ to his owa account Philip IV 
granted hrni a pension of vhicb he received 
in 1631 ' the arrearogM amounting to 1,500/.' 
(Autherttie DocumenU of time of CharUt I, 
ii. 1(U), and we know that OiiTarei, the prime 
minister, gave bim a 'ricli suit.' James 
Howell (ie?te/-<, p. 136), writing from Madrid 
(lOJuIy 1623), Bays that ' our cousin Archie 
hath more privilege than any,' and that 
he was often invited to amuse the Infanta in 
her private chamber, and one day twitted her 
with the defeat of the Armada. To his Eng- 
lish companions lie made himself repeatedly 
obnoKioiis, Sir Tobie Matthew, one of Prince 
Charles's attendants, unable to endure bis 
blunt taunts, quarrelled openly with bim 
one day at a public dinner, and before the 
embassy left Madrid he came to very high 
words with Buckingham. He ' dared to epeak 
bis opinion to the duke,' says Fray Francisco, 
the author of 'the Narrative of the Spanish 
Marriage'fpublisbed for Camden Soc.p. 352), 
' with all the force of truth, blaming severely 
the manner in which the whole negotiation 
had been carried on without consistency or 
truthfulness.' Buckingham, unable to silence 
Armstrong, threatened to have him hanged, 
and ' the fool replied in a way worthy of one 
of better sense : " No one has ever heard of a 
fool being threatened for talking, but many 
dukes have been beheaded for their inso- 
lence." ' On liis return to England, Arm- 
strong's continued attacks upon the Spanish 
match and upon Buckingliam rendered him 
highly popular. Ben Jouson made more or 
less complimentary references to ' the princi- 
pal fool of state ' in a masque prepared for the 
court revels on Twelfth Kight 1623-4, in the 
'Staple of News'(iii. 1), written in 1625, 
and in bis ' Discoveries ' (vii. 80), and Bishop 
Oori)et in his ' Poems ' (p. 68) spoke of the 
clamorous applause and laughter provoked 
by 'salt Arcliy.' 

On the accession of Charles I Armstrong 
retained his office, and, being permitted as 
much license as before, wielded for a time 
no little poLtica! power. A petition from 
William Beloe, a Banish pensioner of the 
king's mother, shows how jealously he was 
regarded by the other attendants at court. 
Beloe states, that the king had given so special 
a direction for the payment of Archie's enter- 
tainment, that he was better off than in the 
late king's time; andanotber petition of a later 
date tells us that Charles I gave Armstrong 
an estate of 1,000 acres in Ireland. In a 
letter of much political interest addressed at 
the end of the year 1828 to the Earl of Carlisle, 
Archie boldly writes in reference to the murder 
of Buckinglutm, that ' the greatest enemy of 



three kings is gone ; ' &om the same source 
we learn that Armstrong was married, and 
that a son had just been bom to htm whom 
he named Philip for the ' King of Spain's sake,' 
and whose godparents comprised five of the 
highest officials and peeresses in the state. But 
Annstrong's fall was not for distant. With 
Archbishop Laud he was, as with Bucking- 
ham, never on good terms. The fool openly 
ridiculed his reugioua and political principles, 
and a quarrel between them lingered on for 
many years. On one occasion Armstrong, 
having obtained permission to say grace at 
Whitehall in Laud's presence, blurted out 
' Great piaise be given to Ood, and little iaud 
to the devil.' The archbisho|i was at first un- 
able to obtain any redress ; bis enemies rallied 
round Armstrong, and the fool continued with 
impunity to ' belch in his face such miscar- 
riages as he was really guilty of.' But on 
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1 in 1637 with the n 

Stirling in oppositi 



fromScot- 
of the rebellion 

to Laud's new 
liturgy, the fool, after many expressions of 
disapproval of the Scotch policy, went a step 
too far. Meeting the arcnbishop as he was 
entering the council chamber at Whitehall 
on 11 March 1636-7, he shouted out, ' IMioe's 
feule nowP Does not your grace hear the 
newafromStriveling?' Laud at once brought 
the matter before the council, at which the 
king and many noblemen were present, and 
Armstrong was condemned ' to have his coat 

fulled over his head and be discharged the 
ing's service and banished the kin^s court.' 
Armstrong pleaded in vain the pnvil^|« of 
his office ; the order was summarily exe- 
cuted, and the post of court-jester was imme- 
diately filled up. According Xa some ac- 
counts lAud endeavoured to bring the fool 
before the Star Chamber, and the mediation 
of the queen alone prevented the succees of 
this attempt. 

For some years after his di^race Arm- 
strong remained in London. He was seen 
on one occasion walking disconsolately about 
Westminster Abbey, dressed in black like a 
priest, a disguise in which, he said, he could 
speak with immunity whatever scandal he 

Kised. But his wealth had enabled him to 
ome a large creditor, and he spent much 
of his time in mercilessly distraining on his 
debtors. Many petitions to the privy council 
and the House of Lords complainof the sharp 
practices he employed to obtain the repayment 
of his loans, and 'from 1638 to 1642 a law- 
suit was pending between him and the Dean 
of York with regard to 200/. alleged to be 
due to him from the latter, and Laud inter- 
vened in the clergyman's behalf. One at- 
tempt Armstrong made to revenge himself 
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on tbe archbishop. In I&41,on L&ud's&rreat 
by the order of the commons, he published a 
small pamphlet entitled 'Archj'a Dreuns, 
sometimes Jeater to his Majestic ; but exiled 
the Court by Canterburies malice. With a 
relation for whom an odde chaire stood wide 
in Hell' Many instances of Laud's tyran- 
nical crneltv are here adduced, and Arm- 
Etrong confidently consigns him to hell, to join 
'blincl Bonner and Woolsey,' whom he intro- 
duces * dancing a galliard.' Almost imme- 
diately afterwards AnnBtrong apparentlT re- 
tired to Arthuret in Cumberland, where, 
according to a reference to him in a poem 
on a local topic published in 1656, he became 
a conaideiBble landowner (Jh/ai Nuptials, or 
the Mournful Marriage ; London MoffOtiae, i. 
287,408). Inthe parish r^ter of Arthuret 
there are entries of the baptism of ' a base 
son' of Archibald Armstrong on 17 Dec. 
1643; of his marriage,probably for the second 
time, -with Sybella Bell on 4 June 1646 
and of his burial 1 April 1672; but no ma 
morial of him in the churchyard survives. 

Beaides the pamphlet ascribed to him 
above, he is credited with the authorship of 
' A Banquet of lests : a Change of Cheare. 
Being a collection of modem lests. Witty 
Iteies, PleasBunt Taunts, Merry Tales,' the 
first edition of which was published in 1690. 
A portrait of Annstrong forms the fronti- 
apiece, with the verses inscribed below : 



Aft»' the book had passed through three 
editions, a second part was added in 163S, 
and a fifth edition of the whole work ap~ 
peared in 1639. Only a few of the jokes 
nave any claim to originality ; the majority 
are to be found in previous collections. In 
1660 there was puMiehed in London, 'A 
^oiee Banquet or Witty Jests, Bare Pen- 
dea, and Pleasant Novels. Fitted for all the 
Lovers of Wit, Mirth, and Eloquence. Being 
an addition to Archee's Jests, taken out ^ 
his Closet ; but never publisl^ in hie Life- 
time.* But the appearance of Armstrong's 
name on the title-page was probably a booK' 
eeller'a device; the fact that he was still ; 
alive in Cumberland is a certain proof that | 
he w«B in no way connected with the publi- \ 
cation of the work. 

[Lysoni's Magna Britannia, iv, 13; CHlendan ' 
of State Papers from ISll to 1639 ; Htrnfibnl '. 
I^perH, ii. 133 ; Osbome, Hemorialls of King 
Jamesin hi»Works(188a),p.*74; Rushworth, , 
BQatorical Colleclioiw, put 3, vol. i. pp. 470-1 ; 
HooM of Lords Journal, v. 372 b, 433 a ; Dorsn'n 
Hiatory of Court Fools, pp. 196 et seq. (with the 
■npplementary chapter in ChamWrn's Book of 



(Camden 3oc.), p. 87; Narea's Glossary («d. 
Halliwell and Wnght), i. 31.] S. L. L. 

ARMSTBONQ, COSMO (J. 1800- 
1836), lin^*ngraver, was a pupil of Thomas 
Milton, the landscape-engraver. He was a 

Kvemor of the Society of Engravers, and 
exhibited with the Associated Engravers 
in 1821. He engraved some plates for 
Cooke's edition of tna British Poets, Sharpe's 
edition of the British Classics, Kearsley's 
edition of Shakespeare, Suttaby's edition of 
the British Classics, Allason's 'Picturesque 
Views of the Antiquities of Pola,' 1819, and 
the 'Ancient Marbles in the British Museum.' 
Among his other works may be noticed 
' GamaraUaman and Badoura' and 'The 
Sieeper awakened,' after Robert Smirke, for 
Miller'seditionof the' Arabian Nights,' pulv- 
li8hed_ in 1802 ; ' Don Quixote's Combat with 
' the Giant Malumbruno,' also after Smirke, for 
I Cadell's edition of ' Don Quixote,' issued in 
1818 ; and small portraits of Michelangelo, 
Shakespeare, Charles I., after Van Dyck^Lord 
^Ton, after Thomas Phillips, and George tV, 
after Sir Thomas Lawrence. Cosmo Arm- 
strong possessed much power of execution, 
but was too irregular in nis application and 
too eccentric in character to take the rank in 
his profession that he might otherwise hare 
done. He was still living in 1836. 

[Raimbach'ij Memoirs Bod Recollections, I84S, 
p. 36; Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists of the 
Eoglish School, 1S7S.] R. £. a, 

ARMSTRONG, EDMUND JOHN {1841 

-1865), a poet who died id early manhood, 
was bom in Dublin 23 July 1841. As a boy 
he was distinguished by his adventurous 
spirit, romantic temper united with humour 
andloveoffrolic,andhispas8ionatedelightin 
music and literature. L^ng rambles amons 
the Dublin and Wicklown--—"-- ' 



17-18 his relifriousfaithyielded before turbu- 
lent moods of scepticism; a disappointment 
in love added to the gloom of this period. 
In 1859 he entered Tnnity College, Dublin, 
distinguishing himself highly by his compo- 
sitions in Greek and Latin verse. Immode- 
rate work and intellectual excitement in the 
spring of 1860 were followed by severe ill- 
ness; a blood-vessel in the lung was biust, 
and the tung aeriously injured. A simimer 
of convalescence was passed in Wicklow, 
and then he found it possible to trace back 
his way towards christian beliefs. lie win- 
tered, 1860-61, in Jersey — a joyous and fruit- 



ful a 



1 for him, during which much was 
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seeD, felt, and thought. Here began a long 
correspondence on relinotuquestione with S 
friend ae yet unseen, Mr, (3. A. Chad-wick. 
Having returned from a delightful visit to 
Brittany, he left Jersey reluctantly in mid- 
summer 1861, and spent the wanner months , 
of the year in Ireland. On the approach of I 
winter he agwn resorted to Jersey, now ' 
accompanied by a younger brother, Q. F. 
Armstrong (since professor of English lite- 
rature, Queen's College, Gorlt). InAprill862 
the brothers started for Normandy, thence 
visited Paris, and once more returned to 
Jersey, to bid it a final &rewel1. Armstrong 
had now sufficiently recovered to accept a 
tutorship in the north of Ireland. During hia 
vaeation (summer of 1362) he walked much 
among the Wicklow mountains, and was en- 
gaged in writing his poems, ' The Dargle ' 
and ' Glandalough.' In October 1862, now 
looking forward to the clerical profession, he 
continued his college course. In A^il 1863 
he read before the Undergraduate Philoso- 
phical Society an essay on Shelley, designed 
partly as a recantation of his earlier anti- 
christian opinions. Id May of the same 
year he was rapidly producing his longest 
poem, ' The Prisoner of Mount Saint Michael,' 
a romantic tale of passion and crime in 
blank verse, the landscape and local colour 
having been fumiahed by Armstrong's wan- 
derings in France. This was follow^ by the 
idyllic poem ' Ovoca,' partly dramatic, partly 
narrative in form. In October 1863 he came 
into residence at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and attracted much attention by speeches 
delivered before the Historical Society, and 
essays read before the Undergraduate Fbilo- , 
sophical Society. Uf this latter society he 
was elected president, and in October 1864 
delivered his opening address, ' On Essayists 
snd Essay-writing.' In the winter his health 
broke down, and ne went to reside at Kings- 
town, where, after an illness of several weeks, 
he died. 24 Feb. 186n. He was buried at 
Monkstown, co. Dublin. As a memorial of 
his genius, his college and other friends pub- 
lished the volume ' Poems by the late Ed- 
mund J. Armstrong ' (Moion, 1865). It in- 
cludes the two longer poems named above, 
with many lyrical pieces which show much 
ardour of imagination and mastery of verse. 
A short memoir by Mr. Chadwick is pre- 
fixed. His poems appeared in a new edition, 
with many added pieces, edited by Q. F. 
Armstrong, in 1877 (' The Poetical Works of 
Edmund J. .^.rmstrong,' Longmans, Oreen, 
and Co.t At the same time, and by the 
same puolishers, were istiueda volume of his 
prose (' Essays and Sketclies by Edmund J. 
Armstrong, edited by Q. F. Armstrong "), in- 



cluding essays on Coleridge, Shelley, Goethe's 
Mephistopheles, E. A. Foe, Essayists and 
Eesay-wnting, &c. In the 'Life andLetters 
of £dmund J. Armstrong, edited by O. F.- 
Armstrong' (1877), a portraitis given. An 
article on Armstrong, oy Sir Henry Taylor, 
appeared in the 'Edinburgh Review,' July 
1878. 



ARMSTRONG, GEORGE, M.D. {jt 

1767), brother of John Armstrong, the poet, 
after practisinK pharmacy at Hampstead, 
qualified himself as a physician, removed to 
London, and established in 1769 a dispen- 
saiy, supported by contributions, for the re- 
lief of poor children. 'This beneficent in- 
stitution continued to exist for more than 
twelve years, and it was calculated that 
not less than 35,000 children were relieved 
during that time. But it met with small 
pecuniarv support, and in December 1781 its 
career of uselulness was closed. In 1767 he 

iiublished an ' Essay on the Diseases most 
atal to Infants ;' a second edition appeared 
in 1771, and a third edition, dedicated to 
Queen Charlotte, in 1777.' An enlarged 
edition anpeared in 1808, edited by A. P. 
Buchan, M.D. To the third edition was ap- 
pended ' A General Account of the Diapen- 
sary for the Infant Poor,' which had been 
printed, in a shorter form, in 1773. Arm- 
strong claimed that ' no charitable institu- 
tion was ever established whereby so much 
good has been done, or so many bves saved 
at BO small an expense,' as by the dispensary 
he had founded. He dwells with emphasis 
on the &ct that it was the only institution 
where children were recei\'ed ' without any 
letters of admission, provided the parents 
are really indigent, the case dangerous, and 
requiring speedy relief.' The date of hia 
death is unknown. In ' Itees's Cycloptadia ' 
he is said to have died ' in obscurity.' He 
left three daughters (to whom their uncle 
had bequeath^ his property) and a widow. 
[Heee's Cyclopiedia; Worka] A. H. B. 



at Ballynahinch, county Down, was the son 
of John Armstrong, who married a daughter 
of Rev. John Strong, for thirty-six years 
(1744Hl780)presbyterian minister of BaWy- 
nehinch. He wss a descendant of John 
Livingstone, of Eillinchy, one of the foun- 
ders of Irish presbyterianism [see Liviif»- 
8T0NE, John]. He was first trained at the 
Rademon Academv, under Moees Neilson, 
D.D., afrer which he became classical antst- 
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&nt to William Bruce, D.D., in the Bel&at 
Academy, and conducted a special class of 
sacred history. He graduated at Trinity 
College, DubliQ, and studied philosophy in 
!Edinburgh under Di^old Stewart. He was 
licensed 11 May 1806 hy Antrim Presbytery 
(non-Bubscribinff). The same year he re- 
ceived calls to Clonmel and Strand Street, 
Dublin (2 Oct.) ; choosing the latter, he 
■was ordained S5 Dec. 1S06 bv Dublin Pres- 
bytery (non-subecribing) as colleague to John 
Moody, DJ). (4. 11 Dec. 1742, d. 15 July 
1813), after whoee death William Hamilton 
Dnumnond, D.D. [see DBrKiroin), W. HJ, 
became (25 Dec. 1815) his colleague. He 
ws« one of the founders of the Irish Uiiita- 



t the 
celebration of the tercentenary 
formation at Geneva in Au^t 1835. In 
the previous year he had received the degree 
of D.D. from the uniTersity of Geneva. He 
was a member of the Boyd Irish Academy. 
He died very suddenly at Stonehouse on Wed- 
nasday, 4 Dec. I8S9, having preached on the 
previous Sunday, and married a couple that 
verr morning. He married Hary Allman, 
knd left two sons (John Strong Armstrong, 
A.B., president of the Dublin Historical So- 
ciety, and Kev. George Allman Armstroog, 
A.B., onginally a barrister, who succeeded 
him in 1841 at Strand Street) and four 
danghtere. A petition &om his widow is 
printed in Pari. Debetefl on the Dissenters' 
Chapels Bill, 1844. He published : 1. ■ A 
Discourse on Presbyterian Ordination,' and 
ftn ' Appendix, containing some account of 
the Preeciyterian Churches in Dublin,' both 
included in the 'Ordination Service' for 
Junes Martinean, Lond. 1829 (this appen- 
^x is one of the most valuable contributions 
tM made to Irish preebyterian biography, 
being the fmit of most occuiate ana exten- 
sive research). 2. 'TheSinaminsttheHoly 
Ohost,' Lond. 1836 (sermon before the British 
•nd Forei^ Unitarian Association). 
Sermon vindicating the Principles of Unita- 
rian Christianity,' Dublin, 1636 (a discourse 
originating in local controversy). 

[Appendix (aa above), p. 77 ; Bible Christian, 
IS39,p.426; DnuDmond'sMemoirandFiineml 
SarmoD, IfllO.] A Q. 

ABHSTEtONQ, JOHN, or JOHNIE, of 
Qilnockie {d. 1628), a famous freebooter of 
the border-county, lived at the Hollows, 
stronghold near Langholm, whence he we 
■censtomed to ride araoed with twenty-four 
able sentUmen well horsed. He never i 
loitea any Scot, but &om the borders 



Newcastle he was a name of terror. On 
Uarch 1628 James V held a parliament 
at Edinburgh in which he consulted with 
his lords and barons as to what measures 
should be taken to 'stanch all theft and 
reving within his realm ; ' and proclamation 
was mode that all lords, barons, and gentle- 
men should appear at Edlnhurah, with a 
lonth's victual, to accompany the ting on 
_Jt expedition against the freebooters of 
Teviotdale, Annandale, and Liddisdsle. 
Hoping to gain favour by aubmisuou, Arm- 
strong, with thirty-six followers, came into 
the king's presence. But the king .' bade 
take the tyrant out of his sight,' saying, 
' What wants this knave that a king Bhould 
have P ' Armstrong offered to maintain him- 
self and forty followers always ready at the 
king's service, without doing injury to any 
Scot, and undertook to bring any Enclish 
subject, duke, earl, or baron, before the King 
fixed number of days. Seeing that 
his offers were vain, he exclaimed proudly^ 
It is folly to seek grace at a graceless face. 
But had I known this, I should have lived in 
the borders in despite of King Harry and 
vou both ; for I know that fiarry would 
downw^h my best horse with gold to know 
that I were condemned to die this day.' 
Then he and his followers were hanged on 
trees at Garlanrigg Chapel, on the hi^h road 
to Langholm. Such is the account given in 
Ktscottie's 'History of Scotland,' p. 145. 
According to the old Scotch ballad, the king 
wrote to Armstrong ' to cum and speik wiui 
him speidily ; ' whereupon the Eliots and 
Armstrongs gathered a ' gallant company * 
and rode out to bring the king on his way 
to Gilnockie. At their apprMch the king 
turned fiercely on Armstrong — 
Away, airay, thon traytor btnmg, 

Oat of my sicht tbou mayst muie b«. 
I grantit never a traytor's Ijfe, 
And now I'll not begin with thee. 

He makes large promisee to the king, but all 
to no purpose ; and so 

Joba mnrdred was at Calitirigg, 

And all his galant companie ; 
Bnt Seotlaod's heart was never sae wae 

To see so many brave men die. 
BecHiue they saved their country deir 

Frae Enf liahmen ; nsne -vers laa banid, 
Qnhyle Johnie lived on the border-iyde 

None of them durst earn neir his bald. 

Buchanan represents Armstrong to have been 
dreaded alike by Scots and English, and says 
that, beinff enticed to seek the king, he rode 
out with fifty unarmed knights, fell into an. 
ambush, and was brought a prisoner before 
tbeking. BiahopLeelieaddstnathis brother,. 
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CeoT^ Armstrong, saved bis life by tumiiig 
informer. 

Armstrong: >b ^bo the hero of an English 
ballad and chap-book. Theae make him to 
have lived at Giltnock Hall, in Westmore- 
land, where he entertained eight score fol- 
lowers. After the battle of Bannockbum 
the king summoned him to Edinburgh under 
the pretence of conferring honour upon him. 
Coming, bravely attended, into the king's 

Sresence, he was denounced as a traitor. A 
esperate fight ensued, in which the streets 
of the city ran with blood ; but at length 
Armstrong and his men were slain by the 
king's guuds, a page alone escaping to take 
the news to the widow. The chap-book 
prefiuMS the narrative by an account of Arm- 
strong's youthM adventures in the Holy 

The Scotch ballad was first published by 
Allan Ramea; in bis ' Evei^green,' who savs 
he took it down from the mouth of a gentle- 
man called Armstrong, of the sixth eenera- 
tion from John. It bears every marie of a 
high antiquity. The English ballad, which 
no doubt belongs to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, is preserved among the ' Bag- 
ford* and'Roxburghe Ballads,' and has been 
published by Riteon and otbmn. There are 
several editione of the chapJraok, which 
seems to have been composed early in the 
last century. 

[Ritwm'a Soattish Songs and Ballads; Scott's 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border ; Bitson's 3e- 
kot Collection of English Songs ; Ths Historv 
of Johnnj Armstrong of Westmoreland, n. d. 
(chap-book) ; Burton's History of Beotlaod, iii. 
144-6, second edition.] A. H. B. 

ARHSTRONO, JOHN, P.R.8. (1673- 
1742), became maior-general and quarter- 
master-general of the forces, colonel of the 
royal regiment of foot in Ireland, surveyor- 
general of the ordnance and his majesty's 
chief engineer, and was elected fellow of the 
Riwal Society on 2 May 1723. He appears 
to be the person who, as ' Colonel John Arm- 
strong, Chief Engineer of England,' was the 
author of part of a work entitled a 'Report 
with Proposals for draining the Fens and 
amending the Port of Einrs Lynn and of 
C^am bridge and the rest of the trading towns 
in those parts and the navigable rivers that 
have their course through the great level of 
the Fens called Bedford Level.' In ' Watt's 



strong, but it is evident that the compiler 
of the ' Proposals for draining the Fens was 
Thomas BaSesdale, and that Colonel Arm- 
atrong was only the author of the ' Report' 



[Musgrava'aMS.BiogcBphicalAdvertiser.STlS, 
and Obituary £727 in BHttBh Museum ; Gent. 
Mag. xii. p. 219 ; Loodon Mag. 1742, p. 206 ; 
Thompsons History of the Royal Society, Ap- 
pendix, p. 3S; Bodexdale'HHistoryof thoAncifflit 
and Present State of the Navigation of the Port 
of King's Lynn, &c] A S. B. 

ARMSTRONQ, JOHN, M.D. (170&- 
1779), poet, physician, and essayist, was born 
in the parish of Csstleton, Koxbuighshire, 
Bbouttheyearl709. His &therwao a clergy- 
man. He studied at Edinburgh University, 
and took his degree of M.D. on 4 Fab. 1732, 
composing for the occasion a ' Dissertatio de 
Tabe Purulenta,' which he published at Edin- 
burgh in the same year, with a dedication to 
Sir Hans Stoane. A Latin letter which the 
author sent to Sir Hans Sloane with a copy 
of the thesis is preserved in the British Ton- 
seum (MS. Sloane, 4036). Before 1736 Arm- 
strong was practising medicine in London. 

At an early age Armstrong began to ctil- 
tivate poetry. He tells us that the verses 
entitled ' Winter ' (an ' imitation of Shake- 
speare"), first published in 1770, were written 
in 1725, Thomson, Mallet, Aaron Hill, and 
Young received manuscript copies of the 
verses from the youthful writer, and ex- 
pressed to him their congratulations. Mallet 
promised to print the piece, but afterwards 
changed his mind. 

In 1734 Armstrong jiublished, in vol. ii. 
of the ' Edinburgh Medical Essays,' an eesay 
on ' Penetrating Topic Medicines ; ' and in 
the same year he wrote a paper (read befbre 
the Royal Society on 30 Jan. 1735, and pre- 
served among the Sloane M8S., No. 4433) 
on the ' AlcsJescent Disposition of Animal 
Fluids.' His next production waa a satirical 
pamphlet entitled ' Essay for abridging the 
Study of Physick,' 1736, 8vo. In the fol- 
lowing year he made his first appearance as 
a poet. The ' (Economy of Love,' 1736, 8vo, 
was published anonymously ; and it is indeed 
a production which not many men would 
care to claim. A more nauseoua piece of 
work could not easily be found. When the 
author reissued the poem in 1766, he had 
the good sense to cancel some of the worst 
passages. It was followed by a ' Synopsis of 
the History and Cure of Venereal Diseases.' 
In 1741 Armstrong solicited Dr. Birch's re- 
commendation to Dr. Mead for the appoint- 
ment of physician to the troops going to the 
West Indies (Sioant MS. 4300). 

Writing many years afterwards, in 1778, 
he ascribes his limited success in his profes- 
sion to the fact that ' he could neither tell a 
heap of lies is hie own praise wherever he 
went; nor intrigue with nursesi nor as- 
sociate, much teas assimilate, with the 
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various kaota of pert insjoid, lirely stupid, 
well-bred iiDpertiiient, good-humoured mali- 
cious, obliging deceitful, -waspy driTelling 
goHsips; nor enter into juntos with people 
^ho were not to hia liking' (3fnUoa/£i«qy«). 
Habitual inertness and a splenetic tempera- 
ment were probablv the real drawbacks to 
his advancement. Ur. Beattie, in a lettei 
Sir William Forbes, writes : ' I know not 
what is the matter with Armstrong, but he 
seenis to have conceived a rooted aTersion 
against the whole human race, except a few 
tneniB, which it seems are dead.* In Thom- 
son's ' Castle of Indolence ' there is a sta 
which is supposed to refer to Armstrong : 

With him was sainetiines join'd, in silent i 

(Frofoandly silent, for tbey nsver moke 
0ns ahjer still, who quite detested ta^ : 

Oft. stmig t^ spleen, at once avtj he broke 
To sioVflsofpiDe and broad o'enhadowing oak; 

There, inlj thrill'd, ha wandered all ^ona 
And (HI hinuelf his pensive fnrj wroke, 

Nor eirr utter'd word, save when fiivt shone 
The glitterii^ star of eve~- Thank Hwi 
the da; is done.' 

In 1744 appeared the ' Art of preserving 
Health,' a didactic poem in four books, which 

rug at once into popularity, and has passed 
ugh several e£tions down to our own 
day. In the class of poetry to %vhich it 
belongs, the ' Art of preserving Health ' 
holds a distinguished place. No writer of 
the eighteenth centurj had so masterful a 
pasp of blank rerse as is shown in parts of 
this poem. The powerful passage descrip- 
tive of the plague (book iii.)hBs been highlj 
praised. As in all didactic poetry, the prac- 
tical directions are of little interest ; but 
those who value austere imagination and 
weighty diction cannot afford to neglect 
Armstrong's masterpiece. 

He was appoint^, in February 1746, a 
physician to the Hospital for Lame, Haimed, 
and Sick Soldiers in London. Pive years 
later (1761) he published * Benevolence, an 
Epistle,' which added little to his fame; and 
ID 17iiS 'Taste, an Epistle to a young Critic,' 
readable but acrimonious. At this time Sr. 
Theobald addressed to bim two complimen- 
tary I^tin odes. Armstrong's next venture 
was a tragedy, ' The Forced li^rri age,' written 
inl7»l,butnotpubliBheduntIlI770. Much 
more interesting are the ' Sketches or Elssays 
on various suhjecte, in two parts,' published 
in 1756 under the pseudonym of Launcelot 
Temple. It has been su^pgested— without 
eridencA—that he was assisted in the com- 

r't ion of these eesays by Wilkes, with whom 
ras nearly acquainted for many years. 
Alwaya ferae, oft«n original, and soinetiines 



brilliant, Armstrong's prose is iindeserviog of 
the neglect into which it has fallen. 

In 1j60 he received the post of physician 
to the army in Germany. Writing to Wilkes 
on 3 Xov. of that year, he enclosed a poetical 
epistle entitled ' Day,' which was published 
in the following year. .4 letter in the 'Public 
Advertiser ' of 23 March 1778 accused 
Wilkes of having published it against the 
author's wish. In the following number ap- 
peared a Veply, signed ' Truth,' denying the 
chai^ ; and this was followed, on 1 April, 
by a letter, signed ' Xoi,' wherein the writer 
declared that the verses were published at 
Armstrong's repeated requests and against 
Wilkes's advice. Several years afterwards 
there appeared in the ' CJentleman's Magazine ' 
(January 1792) the notes of a conversation 
between Wilkes and Armstrong on the sub- 
ject of the correspondence in the ' Public 
Advertiser.' According to this report Arm- 
strong accused Wilkes of having written the 
three letters in question, Wilkes denying the 
chsi^ with caustic pleasantrv. Whether the 
letters were written by Wiltes, or whether 
any such eonveraation ever occurred, ia ex- 
tremely doubtful ; but as to the publication 
of ' Day ' we are able to refer to Armstrong's 
unpublished letters in (he valuable ' Wilkes 
Correipondence ' acquired a few years ago by 
the British Museum (Add. Jlf«"306e7). On 
3 Nov. 1760, when sending the epistle to 
Wilkes, he writes : — ' I . . . send you letters 
W the brace. If you approve of that is 
rhyme, I wish all the people in Britain and 
Ireland would read it, that I might be in- 
dulged in the vanity of being known for your 
friend. But if you think it worthy of Mr. 
Sawyer's press, don't submit it to that severe 
operation till everything yon find wrong in 
it is altered.' Wilkes ruthlessly excised 
whatever he thought to be inferior, and 
exposed a tattered version to the public, 
indicating the cancelled passa^ by stars. 
Moreover, after sending the epistle to press, 
be seems not to have troubled himself to 
make any communication on the subject 
with the author; for on 29 Oct. 1762, un- 
aware that the epistle was already in print, 
Armstrong wrote from abroad to ask Willcea 
to band over to Millar, the bookseller, 'one 
strayed ode— item oneelegy — item one epistle 
entitled a "Day," which I shall be glad to 
dear of a few clouds. You must know I 
kept only the first copy, which is mislaid, or 
more probably lost.' The next letter broke 
off, once for iU, the connection between the 
friends. Weprint it, for the first time, from 
Add. MS. 30BB7, p. 316 ;— ' London, 17 Sept. 
1763. Sir, — I ttiank you for the honour of 
a letter, and oontinne sensible of every mark 
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of frieDclBliip I have received from you, which 
makes me re^t it the more tliat you have 
for ever depnved me of the pleasure of your 
conversation. For I cannot with honour 
or decency associate myself with one who 
hae diatin^shed himself by abusing my 
country. 1 am with all due sincerity, Sir, 

Sur most humble gen-ant, John Armstroiif .' 
ad it not been for the publication of the 
unfortunate ' Day,' he would probably have 
continued on familiar terms widi Wilkes, 
who (it ia supposed) had procured him the 
post of physician to the army, and to whom 
he was certainly indebted for much pecu- 
niary help. In some very vigorous line* of 
Churchilrs posthumous satire, ' A Journey,' 
published in 1761, Armstrong is held up to 
unsparing ridicule : — 

Let them with Annstrong, taking leave of nnae. 
Read miutj lecture on Bonerolenee, 
Of eon the pages of his gnping Day, 
Where all hia formar tame waa thrown airay, 
Where all but barren labour was forgot 
And the vain atiShesB of a letter'd Scot. 
One writer after another has asserted that 
Churchill's attack was provoked by some re- 
flections on himself in ' Day,' but the reader 
must be extraordinarily lynx-eyed to dis- 
cover any allusion to Churchill in Armstrong's 
epistle. It is far more probable that the 
lines were written at tlie suggestion of 
Wilkes, who was on terms of close intimacy 
with the satirist. 

At the recall of the troops from Germany 
Armstrong returned to London, receiving 
half-pay for the rest of his life. In 1770 he 
published, in two volumes of ' Miscellanies,' 
such works in verse and prose as he wished 
to presen-e. He took this opportunity of 
printing in his own name the four concluding 
stansas of the first canto of the ' Castle of 
Indolence.' Accompanied by Fuseli, be 
started in the same year for a tour in France 
and Italy. At I.,eghom he visited Smollett, 
who was fast sinking into his grave. Under 
the title of ' A Short Ramble through France 
and Italy,' 1771, he published somedesultory 
notes taken on the journey. In 1773 he 
published his last work, 'Medical Essays,' in 
which he coarsely charges his professional 
brethren with incompetency and servility. 

Armstrong died at his house in Russell 
Street, Covent Garden, on 7 Sept. 1779, 
from the effects of a fall. He had been 
staying in Lincolnshire, and as he was pre- 
paring to return home his foot slipped when 
ne was stepping into his carriage. To the 
surprise of everybody he left the sum of 
3,0001- As his pension and his very small 
practice were his sole means of support, he 
must have lived snmewliat parsimoniously. 
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There is a meziotint portrait of him, from 
a painting by Sir Joshua Revnolda, inscribed 
' John Armstrong, M.D. The suffrage of the 
wise, the praise that's worth competition is 
attained by sense alone and dignity of mind.' 
One who knew him well, Ih. Ciunin^, of 
Dorchester, has set down his character briefly 
as follows : — ' He always appeared to me 
(and I was confirmed in this opinion by 
that of his most intimate friends) a man of 
learning and genius, of considerable abilit ies 
in his profession, of great benevolence and 
goodness of heart, fbnd of associating with 
men of parts and eetiius, but indolent and 
inactive, and therefore totally unqualified to 
employ the means that usually lead to medi- 
cal employment, or to 4bow hia w 
a crowd of competitors.' 

[The original editions of his works ; NicholH's 
Literary Anecdotes. ii.2Tfi,&c.: Public Advertiser, 
3S and 2i March and 1 April 1 773 ; Oentleman's 
Magazine, January ITBS; Add. MSS. 3086T 
and 30S7fi.l A. H. B. 

ARMSTROHG, JOHN (1771-1797), 

{'oumalist and writer of verses, was born of 
tumble parents, at Leith, in June 1771. 
After attending the Grammar School of that 
town and the High School of Edinburgh, he 
entered Edinbureh University, where he gra- 
duated M. A. In 1789 he published ' Juvenile 
Foems, with remarks on Poetry, and a Dis- 
sertation on the best means of punishing 
and preventing Crimes.' These poems, if 
stilted in style and hackneyed in sentiment, 
are characterised by general good taste and 
some artistic Snish. Their publication ob- 
tained for him the honour of being invited 
to compose the words of the songs used in 
connection with the ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity buildings. "While tutor in a famUy in 
Edinburgh, Annstrong pursued the theolo- 
gical studies necessary t« qualify him to be- 
come a preacher in the church of Scotland, 
but in 1/90 he removed to London, where he 
obtained employment on one of the daily 
papers at a small weekly salary. In 1791 he- 
published a collection of poems, under the 
title ' Sonnets from Shakspeare.' His lite- 
rary prospects continued gradually to im- 
prove, and be was in receipt of a considerable 
mcome, when his health began suddenly ta 
give way. He retired to Leith, where he 
died of a rapid decline, July 21, 1797. 

pHemoir in Edinhnrffh Magazine, new series, 
vol. X. pp. 264-fi, which oonCains some addi- 
tional details to those given in Honthly Hapk* 
line, vol. iv. pp. 163-4, and Oentleman's Haga- 
rine, vol. Ixvii. part 2, pp. 731-2.] T, F, H, 
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ABMSTKONQ, JOHN, semor (1784^ 
IBSQ), phjucian, wu bom, 6 Me.7 1784, &t 
Ayiw Quav, neu Bishop Weannouth, county 
Durbuo, wlure hu lather, Oeo^^ Armatrong, 
» man of humble birth, was a auperintandent 
of g'laffi works. He was educated at &st 
privktelj and afWwards studied medicine 
at the uniTenitj of Edinburgh, where he 
gndusted H.B. in 1807 -mOi a disaerta^ 
tion, ' De Causia Morbonun Hydropioorum.' 
He practised at hia native place and in 
the adjoining town of SunderUnd, and was 
^TNCwa to the Sunderland Infirmary. In 
1811 he married Sorob, daughter of Mr. 



of arahunstown [4. t.^. While at Sunder- 
land he published, besides several memoira 
ID the ' Edinbui^h Medical Journal,' two 
troika, ' Facts and Observations relative to 
the Fever commonly called Puerperal ' (Lon- 
don, 1814), and 'Piactlcal lUustrations of 
Typhus and other Febrile SiaeaBes' (Lon- 
don, 1816), by which he became favourably 
known to the medical profession. In 1818 
he removed to London and published ' Prac- 
tical JUustrations of the Scarlet Fever, 
Measles, Pulmonary Consumption ' (London, 
1618), which added to his reputation. In 
the next year he was appointed physician to 
the London Fever Institution (now called 
Hoi^tal), an office which he resigned in 
183^ and in 1830 became licentiate of the 
Coll^ of Physicians. 

Dr. Armstrong rapidly acquired a large 
practice and also became a very succeaaM 
and popular teacher of medicine. In 1821 
he joined Hr. Grainger, on eminent teacher 
of anatomy, as lecturer on medicine at the 
scbool at tiiat time being founded by the 
latter in Webb Street, which, before the com- 
plete development of the great hospital schools, 
wOB one of the most important in London. 
In 1826 he joined Mr. Bennett in founding 
another school in Little Deaji Street, Soho, 
and for scone time lectured on medicine in 
botk institutJons. In 1828 failing health 
cmnpelled him to give up teaching, and he 
died of consumption on 12 Dec. 1829, at the 
earlvage of 46. 

lliere can be no doubt of Dr. Armstrong'a 
ereat energy and brilliant talents, though 
Uie rapidity of hia aucceaa and the fikct of 
his being nnconnected with any of the greater 
medical schools caused his career to be 
iratched with much surprise and possibly a 
little jealousy. His opinion was, however, 
highly Tolned by hia profesMonal brethren. 

Dr. Armstrong's works on fevers became 
extremely popttlor in this country and Ame- 
rica, and tbay have the merit of bung founded 



entirely on his own obaervations. Their im- 
portance has, however, been greatly dimi- 
nished by later discoveries, and eapeciolly by 
the discrimination of several kinds of tever 
which were at that time confounded to- 
gether. The latter consideration probably 
explains the changes that Armstrong's own 
views underwent in relation te typhus, which 
he in hia earlier worlia asserted to be conta- 

G'ouB, but in his later memoirs (Laaeet, 
136) attributed to a malarial origin. In 
treatment Armstrong was an ardent advo- 
cate of the antiphlogistic system, and made 
a i^iona use orbleading. 

HiH controveray with the College of Sur- 
geons arose out of an attempt on the part of 
that body to discourage private medical teach- 
ing by refuung to accept certificates except 
&om the rec<^ised hospitala and their meov- 
cal schools. With the College of Physitnons 
he was equally displeased on account of hia 
having been rejected when he firat presented 
himself as a candidate for the licentiateship, 
an accident which may^ often happen when 
a physician established in practice has to un- 
d^^ examination on subjects with which he 
was familiar as a student. Dr. Armstrong is 
described by hia friend Dr. Boott as a man 
of high integrity, absorbed in his profeeaion, 
of gentle and reserved character, with much 
power of sympathy. He appears to have bad 
few intellectual intereste outside of bis daily 
work, and e^oke with some contempt of 
' learned physidans.' 

Besides the above. Dr. Armstrong was 
author of: 1. ' An Address to the Members 
of the Koyal College of Surgeons on the in- 
jurious conduct and defective atete of that 
Corporation with reference to Professional 
Rignts, Medical Science, and the Public 
Health,' London, 1825. 2, 'The Morbid 
Anatomy of the Stomach, Bowels, and Liver, 
illustrated by a aeries of plates with expla^ 
natory letterpress, and a summary of the 
aymptome of the acute and chronic affections 
of the above-named organa,' 4to, London, 
1828 (unfiniahed). S. * Lectures on the Moi^ 
bid Anatomy, Nature, and Treatment of Acuto 
and Chronic Diseases,' edited bv Joseph Rix 
(after the author's death), Lonaon, 1634. 

[Boott's Memoir of the Life and Medical 
Opinions of John ArmBti-ong, in 2 Tola., 1838 ; 
Monk** Boll of Collegs of PbysicianB (1878). iji. 
216,] J. F. P. 

ARMSTRONG, JOHN, junior (181S- 

1866), bishop of Qrahamstown, was the eon 
of Dr. John Armatrong, the physician [q. v.]. 
He was educated at a preparatory school at 
Hanwell, and at Charterhouse. In 1832 he 
was elected to a Ciewe exhibition at Lincoln 
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College, Oxford, and having graduated in 
clBBgical honours (iJurd class) in 1856, he re- 
ceived hoi; ordere in 1837. He was curate 
for a very short time, first at Alford in Somer- 
setshire, and then at Walton-Fitzpaine in 
Dorsetshire ; but within a Tear of his ordi- 
nation he took a curacy at Clifton, where he 
remained about three years. In 1S41 he be- 
came a priest-vicar of the catliedral at Bxeter, 
and in 1843 rector also of St. Paul's, Eieter. 
In the B&me year he married Miss Frances 
Whitmore. About this time his convictions 
became strenffthened and bis spirituality 
deepened, chiefiy through the influence of the 
earuer ' Tracts for the Times ; ' and it is an 
instance of his peculiar attractiveness that 
views and practices then very unpopular 
made bim no enenues and rwsed very little 
opposition. The ' surplice riots,' e.g., were 
raging at Eieter, but they were little felt at 
St. Paul's. In 1845 he exchan^ posts with 
Mr. Burr, vicar of Tidenham, m (Houcester- 
ahire. He found Tidenham in a ferment, 
owing to the introduction of usi^es which 
arenowall but universal 1 but Mr. Armstrong 
soon lived the opposition down, and carried 
his points with euI but universal approbation. 
Both at Exeter and Tidenham he almost en- 
tirely gave up what is called society, and 
devoted himself exclusively to the labours of 
a bard-working parish pnest. But he was 
thoroughly happy in his domestic life ; ha 
had a truly like-minded wife and children, 
whom he loved to have about him even in 
his busiest hours. 'There was, I believe,' 
writes an eye-witness to the present writer, 
' no separate study in the vicarage, so that 
much of his work was done in the midst 
of his bmily. I found him one morning 
writing a sermon with three of bis children 
climbing over and playing with him ; and so 
far ttora rebuking them, from time to time 
the pen was laid aside, and hejoinedin their 
frolics, returning again to his a;raver thoughts 
and writing ; and on mv a£niring that he 
could so work, he replied simply, " I would 
give but little for a man that could not."' 
Mr, Armstrong made his mark as a preacher 
fitf beyond the limits of his country parish. 
' He was,' writes a clergyman still living, ' the 
best all round country congregation preacher 
I ever knew.' A volume of ' Sermons on the 
Festivals,' preached at Exeter Cathedral, was 
published in 1845; another volume of 'Pa- 
rochial Sermons ' in 1854 ; and the series of 
' Sermons for the Christian Seasons,' from Ad- 
vent 1862 to Advent 1853, were all of them 
edited, and several of them written, by him. 
In some interesting sketches of 'successful 
preachers,' one of 'Bishop John Armstrong' 
will be found in the 'Guardian 'of 20 Dec. 



1882. He was also a successful tract>-WTit«r. 
He wrote many of, and was the responsible 

editor of all, the ' Tracts for the Christian 
Seasons,' the first series of which came out 
monthly from Advent 1848 to Advent 1849, 
and the second from Advent 1849 to Advent 
1660 ; and these were followed in 1853-S bv 
' Tracts for Parochial Use.' Mr. Armatrong's 
strong common sense and genial humour are 
conspicuous in these tracts, and their popu- 
larity has been very great. Mr. Armstrong 
bad always taken the deepest interest in 
what are called ' social questions.' He now 
threw himself with charact«ristic energy into 
a scheme of which he was unquestionaDlv the 
chief originator, The scheme was, to establish 
a system of penitentiaries, in which the chief 
agents should be self-devoted and unpaid 
ladies, working on sound church principles 
and under the direct superintendence of 
clergjrmen. Mr. Armstrong advocated this 
scheme in articles on ' Female Penitentia- 
ries ' in the ' Quarterly Review ' in the au- 
tumn of 1848; in the 'Christian Remem- 
brancer' in January 1849; in the 'English 
Review ' in March 1849 ; and in a stirring 
tract, entitled 'Appeal for a Church Peni- 
tentiary,' also in 1849. The interest of the 
public was awakened. Mr. Armstrong was 
as indefati^ble in his private correspondence 



to the present writer, ' all on one subject — a 
House of Mercy for GloucesterBhire.' The 
first church penitentiary was founded in Hr. 
Carter's parish of Ctewer ; in the same year 
(1849) another house of mercy was founded 
at Wantage ; and shortly afterwards another 
at Bussage, in Mr. Armstrong's own diocese. 
In 1852 the Church Penitentiary Associa- 
tion was formed, and Mr. Armstrong's day- 
dream was in a fair way of being realised. 
Among the rest of Mr. Armstrong's writings 
may be noticed his 'Pastor in the Closet,' 
published in 1847 ; a singularly vigorous ar- 
ticle in the ' Christian Remembrancer ' on 
the ' History and Modem State of Freema- 
sonry' from the christian point of view, 
which can hardly have been acceptable to 
freemasons; and articles in the 'National 
Miscellany,' a monthly religious periodical 
which he founded a little while before he left 
England. 

In 1863 be was offered the new bishopric 
of Grahamstown, chiefly through the influ- 
ence of Bishop Gray, of Capetown. His 
penitentiary scheme was well afloat, and 
after having consulted some tried friends he 
accepted the post, and was consecrated at 
Lambeth on St. Andrew's day ; after a few 
months' delay, during which, in spite of bad 
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Iteslth, he pleaded the cuisa of Africa in va- 
rious puts of the country, he set sail for 
-Oiahamstawn. One of the most interesting 
pieMDta which he took with him was a set 
of epiMopol robes worked by the BuMSge 
IKniitents. He i^nrded his position as that 



of amisMoi 



inlr'!. 



s well u a colonisl bishop. 



'So you tbink, he said at a public meeting, 'I 
go forth t t''"l'iTig f:hBHiivwAnfQT «>inniB tjiwn 
u to be the bound and limit of Christian 
«iiterpriBe F God forbid t Africa is given 
to UB if we will first do our part,' The dio- 
cese of Qrahamstown, however, was in itself 
BO trifling charge ; it was almost ss Isrge as 
Elngland, and, owing to bad roads and other 
hindrances, twenty miles a, day was the ave- 
Tage of travelling. His first work was to 
inake a visitation tour of his diocese. He wan 
golden opinions wherever he went ; and he 



lie would have been eminently successfiil, 
Iiis buoyant temper, his attractiveness, his 
ardent piety, his aefiniteness of aim and con- 
viction, his readiness to recognise good 
wherever he found it, these and other quali- 
ties fonnd a larger sphere for development 
abroad than at home. No one can re^ 
Bishop Armstrong's letters home, or his 
'Notes on Africa, a journal published by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
without deep interest. In 1866 he began a 
second visitation tour ; but it was too much 
for him. His health, which had decidedly 
improved after he left Ensland, failed him ; 
and he died somewhat suddenly in Whitsun 
week, in the presence of hie &ithful friend 
and chaplain, archdeacon Hardie. His last 
publicutterance was an opening lectureon the 
'Character and Poetry of Oliver Goldsmith ' 
at the Literary Institute at Qraharastown, 
-which, after some opposition, he had succeeded 
in establishing on a general bssis, and not in 
connection with any one religious body. He 
Rgarded literature and the natural sciences 
U 'common ground on which churchmen, 
without resigning one iota of catholic truth, 
might meet dissenters as brethren and hold 
kindly intercourse with them.' And even in 
religion, uncompromising churchman as be 
was, he was ever ready to acknowledge ^ood 
christian work done by other bodies. 'The 
exertions of the Wesleysn body have been 
Tory gr^at,* ' The Wesleyan body have been 
the honoured instrument of converting him ' 
— snch like remarks are not infrequent in his 
letters. But none the less does he deeply re- 
gret, over and over agwn, that the church had 
not been the first in flie field ; for he held that 
to he ' the more eicellent way.' His dewre 
to deal with social questions accompanied 



him to Africa. He set himself to combat the 
besetting sin of the colonists, drunkenness ; 
but he was called to his rest before he could 
efiect much in this direction. He was buried 
in the cemetery at Orahamstown in the 
rochet made for him' by the Bussage peni- 
tents ; and after the lapse of more than a 
quarter of a century his memory still remains 
nesh in the hearts of his many friends. 
Few men, in the courae of a comparatively 
short life, have bad more and truer. There 
is a striking heartiness and unanimity in the 
testimony which numerous correspondents 
have kindly given to the present writer, to 
what one of them calls his 'superlative 
worth ; ' and few men, without posseaaing 
any commanding genius or incurring any 
unpopularity, have done more thoroughly 
useful work for the church and for society at 
lai^. 

[Carter's MemoErs of Bishop Armstrong; in- 
formation from Archdeooon Hardie, Mrs. Arm- 
Btrong, H, Woodyer, Esq., Hot. T. Kflbla, Bar. 
Erekine EnoUys; Bisbop Armstrang'B Worlu, 
poseim.] J. H. O. 

ARMSTBONG, ROBERT ARCHI- 
BALD, LLD. (1788-1867), Gaelic lexico- 
grapher, was the eldest son of Mr. Robert 
Armstrong, of Kenmore, Perthshire, by his 
wife, Mary McKercher. He was bom at 
Kenmore m 1788, and educated partly by 
his father, and afterwards at Edinburgh and 
at St. Andrew's University, where he gra- 
duated. ComingtoLondonfromSt. Andrew'^ 
with high commendations for his Greek and 
Latin acquirements, he engaged in tuition, 
and kept several high-class schools in suc- 
cession in difierent ports of the metropolifl. 
He devoted his leisure to the cultivation of 
literature and science. Of his humorous 
articles ' The Three Florists,' in ' Fraser ' for 
January 1838, and 'The Dream of Tom 
Finiarty, the Cab-driver,' in the ' Athenseum,' 
are notable examples. His scientific papers 
appeared chiefly m the ' Arcana of Science 
and Art ' (1837 et seq.), and relate to meteoro- 
logical matters. But his great work was 
' A Gselic DictionaiT, in two parts — I. Gaelic 
and English, H. EncUsh and Gaelic — in 
which the words, in their different accepta- 
tions, are illuetrated by quotations from the 
best Gaelic writers.' London, 1825, 4to, 
This was the first Gaelic dictionary pub- 
lished, as there previously existed only voca- 
bularies of the language like those of Shaw 
and others. It is a most meritorious work, 
the afSnitiea of the Celtic words being traced 
in most of the lengus^ of ancient and 
modem times. To it is prefixed a Gaelic 
grammar, and there is a short historical 
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appendix of ancient namea, deduced from the 
authority of Omian and other poets. Arm- 
sbnm^B dictionary will alwaya be priied bv 
Oaalic Bcholars, but it was partiallj eclipsed, 
three jean after its appearance, b; the publt-^ 
cation of the atill more comprehensive ' Dic- 
tionarium Scot»4^Iticum,' compiled under 
the direction of the Highland Society of 
Scotland (2 vols. 4tO, 1828). Mr. Armstrong 
sank his small fortune in the publication of 
hia three-guinea quarto, and in a pecuniary 
senae he was a considerable loser by iU 

Eublication. For about twenty-two years 
e maintained hia family by establishing the 
South Lambeth Orammajr school, and on his 
retirement from the head-mastership to Rich- 
mond in 1862 a representation of nis necea- 
aitoua condition was sent toLordPalmerston, 
who obtained for him acivillist pension of 60/. 
This opportune asBistance and a grant from 
theliiterary Fund enabled him torecommence 
hia acholastic business, which, though now of 
small proportions on account of his Dreat j 
age, he continued till he was atnick down ! 
hy paralysis about a week before he died. In 
ISSSt he had been appointed Gaelic ieiico- ! 
grapher in ordinary to the king, hut the ap- I 
pointment was honorary and no salary was | 
attached to it. He died in Choumert Road, 
Peckham Rye, Surrey, 25 May 1867. Lord | 
Derby advised her majesty to cheer the last 1 
days of the veteran acholar by a grant of I 
100/. from the Royal Bounty Fund ; and in 
1869 the queen, on the recommendation of 
Mr. Gladstone, granted an annual pension 
of 50i. to his widow. Dr. Armstrong married, 
in 1S42, Emma, daughter of Mr. Stephen 
Dungate, hy whom lie left issue tnree 

[Fiivato ioforniatioD ; Oeut. Mag. ccxxiii. 
113.] T. 0. 

ARMSTRONG, Sir THOfilAS (1624 P- 
1684), royalist, and concerned in the Rye 
House Plot, was the son of an English soldier 
serving in one of James's Low Country expe- 
ditions, and waa bom at Nimeguen, where nis 
father was quartered, about l&2i. He was 
brought to England young, and served under 
Charles I ; he joined Ormond in Ireland in 
1649, and declared for Charles U (HejITh's 
aromele of Civil Wart, part i. p. 240), for 
which and similar royalist services he was 
imprisoned in Lambeth House by Cromwell. 
There he endured many privations, owing 
to the inability of hia party to provide him 
with money or help; but he contrived, 
after a years imprisonment, to get released. 
About 1666 he was sent out of England, by 
the Earl of Oxford and other cavaliers, to 
Cbailea, with a considerable sum of money 



for the use of the exiled prince. He deliversd 
the gift into the princess own hands, aad 
returning to Engluid was, on the sixth day, 
imprisoned hy Cromwell in the Oatehouae. 
In 1658,afteranother interval of liberty and 
I of fidelity to the royal cause, Armstrong 
' suffered a third imprisonment in the Tower; 
but on the death of the Protector, on 8 Sept. 
of that year, was released, and married 
Katharine, a niece of Clarendon's (Old- 
mixoh's Sitt. of the StuarU, vol. i. p. 687). 
He was oneof thesiffnstoriesto the Royalists' 
I Declaration to Mo^, April 1660 (Kbnksi'b 
I Chronicle, p. 123} ; and on the Restoration, 
in the fotlowing month, he was knighted hy 
I the king for his services, made lieutenant of 
the first troop of guards, and subsequently 
I gentleman, or captain, of the horse. Shortlv 
! afterwards Armstrong became intimate with 
; the BukeofMonmouth; and, according to the 
, testimonies of unfriendly authorities, he ' led 
a very vitious life' (Bttbnbt's But. of Own 
j Timet, vol. L p. 677). Sprat says that he 
I' became a dehauch'd Atheistical Bravo' 
! (SpaiT's True Accoimt of the Borrid Con- 
tpiracy, p. 29) ; he fell, at any rate, into dis- 
favour at court, whence he was dismissed; 
and having'distinguish'dhimself hymurder- 
ing Mr. Scroop, a considerable Uentleman, in 
the Play-house ' (EIaohars's Biet. of inland, 
p. 1027), he left England in 1679 with the 
Duke of Monmouth for Flanders, to Join some 
English regiments there. 

In 1682, Armstrong, who was ' Parliament 
man'forStafford(5bife 7'rta/i,vol.x.),beinf 
bach again in England, was frequentlyavisi- 
toT at the house of the disafiected Ear! of 
Shaftesbury in Atdersgate Street {Copif of 
the Informations, 1685, p. 196), and wae 
gradually embroiled in the Rye Uouee plot. 
He was frequently at Colonel Romeey's house 
in Kin^B Square, Soho Fields {Copia qf Itt- 
formatiotu, p. 28), desiriiw interviews with 
Fe^uson early in the morning, before Romsey 
was dressed ; he was at West's chambers in 
the Temple, offering to get admittance to the 
Duke of York, under the pretence of discover- 
ing some plot agaiuKt him, and then to kill 
him (CbpM«, p. 61). He was a visitor at all 
those taverns where the conspirators met, vix. 
the Fortune at Wapping, the Horse Shoe on 
Tower Hill, the Kii^s Head in Atheist Alley, 
the Young Devil Tavern between the two 
Temple gates (for full list see Sfbat'b Trve 
Account, p. 62) ; he was at Shepjrard's house 
in Ahchurch Lane with Lord William Rus- 
sell and the rest, going thence, with ths 
Duke of Monmoutlt and Lord Crey, to look 
into the condition of the king's guards, to 
see if it were possible to breakthrough them 
to carry the king away, and retumii^ witb. 
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tite report that tha guards were certainlv 
lemiM, uid the thing qiiit« feasible (ibid. 
p, 160). Evidence was fortbcomin^ also 
tbst, on the feilnre of the Kye House plot, 
AmiHtTOng offered still to intercept the king 
and the duke on their homeivard journey, 
provided money and men could be unmedi- 
stely procured. The king hinuelf declared 
th&t when Armstrong had come to him 
kbood, nearly thirty years before, with the 
gift of money, he hod confessed that he had 
come, employed by Cromwell, to kill him ; 
and on £^ June 1683, a proclamation was 
ieened for his apprehension. Armstrong, 
being greatly depieued at this turn of events, 
went to Komsey {Oopitf, p. 109) one night, 
in fear for him as well u for himself, ' and 
did importune me to be gone with the first, 
and in the meantime to keep close, for that 
I was mightily banted after.' He himself, 
assuming the name of Mr. Henry Lawrence, 
sacceeded in escaping and hiding himself in 
Leyden. But the reward to seize bim was 
he«yy, 'equal to the greatest' (Eachabs'b 
But. p. 1048), and out of it Chudleigh, the 
king's envoy, offered 5,000 guilders. In May 
1684 aepy at Leyden gave the desired informa- 
tion, the States issued the necessary order of 
aequieecence, and Armstrong (too much sur- 
prised to plead his Dutch birth) was carried 
o Rotterdam, loaded with irons, and placed 



in vain for a writ of error to Lord Keeper 
North, JeSriee himself, and other officiah). 
Armstrong was executed on Friday, 20 June 
1684. Huggons {Bfmarlu on Burneet Hitt. 
p. 269) relates : ' I saw that unhappy man go 
to die ; ... he threw about his arms as lar 
as the lope that tied him would permit , . . 
he turned about bis head, shrugged up his 
shoulders, with conTulsione and distortions 
of his countenance.' At the scaffold he be- 
came so resigned as to astonish those who 
knew his hot tamper. He was met by Teni- 
Bon, who took chai^ of a written paper he 
gave him protesting his innocence. 

His body was quartered ; his head was 
fixed at Westminster Hall, between the 
heads of Bradshaw and Cromwell (Eachabd, 
p. 1043). On 1 Jnlv Armstrong's protest was 
given to the world \ a general feeling pre- 
ToUed, fortified by the legal opinion of Sir 
John Hawles, Soncitoi^^neral, that a great 
injustice had been done, since no outlawed 
person ever was denied his trial before 
(Oldiiizok, Slit, of Stuartt, p. 686) ; and 
in 1689, after examination of Dame Katharine 
Armstrong, the widow, and her daughters, 
a Bum of 5,000/. was ordered to be paid to 
them, and the attainder was reversed. Five 
yeare elapsed before this was carried out by 
William and Mary in 1694. 

[True Account and Dsdaralion of the Horrid 
CoiD^iracy, published by command of Jamee II, 



™ ^^ '■^n'^^^ °"u''^''t ■ ^«S /f^ I Uo^»piraey. published by command of Jamee H, 
anchored at Greenw^h 10 Jime 1684 (Lot- | ijgj': si^raphia Britannic*, where the Scaffold 
■nasLLaJSS., Bn^ Hutoruial SelattoTu, Mly-pii^^ >■ «" «£fe«w; RnseeU's IMi^ of Lord 
Sonla, Oxford); Sydney Qodolphin signed a ' " ■■ ■" " " — 

warrant the same aay to Captam Richardson, 
keeper of Newf^te, to receive the prisoner; 
and thither, still in irons, he was conveyed 
on the morrow, 1 1 June. He was stripped 
of anything he had of value; lie was searched; 
a bill of exchange was found in his pocket 
between one Hayes, a merchant at I«ndon, 
and another merchant at Leyden, and Hayes 
was at once committed to Newgate for com- 
plicity 'with a traitor. Armstrong was not 
allowed to see his &mily and friends except 
in the presence of bis gaolers ; and, all money 
having been taken fiwn him, he was unable 
to obtain the assistance of comobA (State 
TriaU/or High TreatoTt, 36 Charles m. In 
three davs, 14 June, he was taken to King's 
Bench, duildhall, attended by his daughter, 
Jane Hathews, another being repulsed. 
HtuB Oates was one of his accusers ; Jeffiiee 
was hia judge. His claim was for a proper 
trial, nnder the statute 6 and 6 Edward VI, 
«. 11. Jefiries denied hia right to be heard 
on the ground that he was an outlaw and a 
traitor, and sentenced him to death in spite 
of his prot«8ts and his daughter's shrieks. 
On the 18th his wife and daughters applied 
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ABMSTEONG, WILLIAM {Jt. 1596), 
a famous border mosstrooper, was generally 
known as KiKVom Wiuox, from his castle 
of Morton Tower or Kinmont, afterwards 
colled Sark, on the Ssrk vrat«r, in the parish 
of Oanonbie, Dumfriesshire. He is said to 
have been a near relation of the equally fa- 
mous John Armstrong, of Oilnockie, and in 
the ' Register of the l^v]f Council of Scot- 
land ' (iv. 796) he is mentioned as one of the 
principals of the clan Armstrong. The earliest 
notice of him is under date 22 Oct. 1669 as 
entering a pledge for himself and kin (ii. 44), 
and be again appears, 5 March, 1670, as 
TrmVin g submission in respect of feuds he- 
tweenhimandtheTumbaQB(iii. 169). Will 
is said to have been of great size and strength 
— ' the starkest man in Teviotdale ' — and he 
and bis sons brought tc^ether as many as 
three hundred men, who were the dread of 
the English border. With his followers he 
accompanied the Earl of Angus to Stirling 
in 1585 to displace the Earl of Airan, when 
it is reported that, not satisfied with emptying 
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the atablw ftud pillaging the town, they 
off the iron gratiiigs from the viiidowt 






th»t of Robert . . 

Lord M&iwetl, (onned the object of ■ royal 
expedition to Dumfries ; but the freebooters 
succeeded in escaping at Tanas Moss. The 
conjecture of Sir Walter Scott that Arm- 
etronff originally held some connection with 
the MaxwellB, the hereditary enemies of the 
ScottB of Buccleugh, is folly corroborated by 
llie ' Reffiat^r of the Privy Council,' which 
shows that in 1569 Lord Maxwell was his 
surety (ii. 44), while in 1690 he is mentioned 
as his landlord (iv. 796). On 14 Aug. of the 
same year, in a proclamation for the peace of 
the borders, it is declared that lands debate- 
^ble within the West Marches shall be ' sett 
heritnblie or in long tahloB or restale ' to cer- 
tain persons ; WilCe Armstrong among the 
number (iv. 799). The effect of this arranae- 
ment was only temporary, Armstrona-, tiy 
his continued depredations, so tantalisea the 
Enghsh borderers, that his capture came to 
bn regarded as of prime importance. Ac- 
cordingly, while returning in 1596 from a 
warden court held hj the English and Scotch 
deputy wardens, be was pursued by 200 
English borderers, brought before the English 
warden, and by him imprisoned in CarliBle 
Castle. Scott of Buccleugh, the Scotch war- 
den, demanded his release of Irfjrd Scrope, on 
the ground that the capture was made during 
a truce, and, receiving no satisfactory reply, 
arrived on a dark tempestuous night with two 
hundred men before the castle, and, under- 
mining a postern gate, carried him off unper- 
ceived by the guards. Notwithstanding the 
bloodless character of the daring exploit, it 
almost led to a rupture between the two 
kinffdoms, and was the subject of a conside- 
rable amount of correspondence, which is 
S'ven in the State Papers. On account of it 
uccleugh had for a time to go into ward in 
England [see Soott, Walter, first Lord of 
Buccleugh]. Theultimatefateof Armstrong 
is not known. The only further notice of 
htm is in the list of border clans in 1 597 as, 
■long with Krystie Armstrong and John 
Shynbank, leader of a band of Armstrongs 
called ' Sandie's Bairns.' The tombstone of a 
"Willism Armstrong, discovered in an old 
churchyard at Sark, is stated by W. Scott, 
Tibo gives an engraving of it in ' Border Ex- 
ploits ' (1832), p. 329, to be that of Kinmoat 
Willie. The tombstone was presented to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, but, as is 
pointer out in their ' Proceedings ' (new series, 
viii. 234), the Armstrong to whom it refers, 
havinf^ died in 1668 at the age of 56, must 
be a different person from this noted border 



mosstrooper. The reacue of Armstronff from 
Carlisle Castle is the sul^ect of the baUad of 
' Kinmoat Willie,' first printed by Sir Walter 
Scott in lus ' Scottish Minstrelsy,' who states 
that it was preserved by tradition, but has 
been much mangled by reciters. It is also 
included in Ayton's ' &llads of Scotland.' 

[Scott, UinatrelEy of the Scottish Border ; Scot 
of SBtehella, a true history of several boDOUisble 
familiesofthenameof Scot(177S)i Scott, Bor- 
der Exploits, p. 325-329 ; Spottiawoode, Historf 
of tha Chnreh of Scotland, iii. 1-fi ; Tytler's 
History of Scotland ; Fraser, The Scotta of Buc- 
cleugh (137S), i. Izvi, 1S9, 180-202, 206, 209, 
222 ; HegiEt«r of the Privy Council of Scotlaad, 
Ii. 4i, iii. 169, iv. 790, 799. 804, 806, v, 290, 
298-9, SOO, 32S-f, SSI, 423, 761.] T. F. H. 

ARMSTRONO, WILLIAM (1602?- 
1658 P), known as Chbistib'b Will, a border 
freebooter, was the eon or grandson of the 
Christie Armstrong referred to in the ballad 
of 'Johnnie Armstronff' as ' Kriaty my son,' 
and inherited Gilnodtie Tower. Having- 
been imprisoned in the Tolbooth, Jedhui^h, 
for steaUng two colts during a maraudmr 
expedition, he received his release through, 
the interposition of the Earl of Traquaur, 
lord high treasurer, and henceforth became 
devoted heart and soul to the earl's in- 
terests. Some time afrerwards a lawsuit, 
in which tha Earl of Traquoir was a party, 
was on for trial in the Court of Swsion, 
Edinburgh. The decision, it was supposed, 
would turn on the opinion of the presid- 
ing judge, Lord Durie, who was known to 
be unfavourable to Lord Traquair. Arm- 
strong, therefore, kidnapped the judge at 
Leith Sands, where he was taking nis usual 
exercise on horseback, and conveyed him 
blindfold to an old castle, the tower of Gra- 
ham, on the Dryfe water, near Moffat. The 
iudpe's friends mourned for him as dead, the 
belief being that his horse bad thrown him 
into the sea ; but after the case was settled 
he was again conveyed blindfold to Iieith 
Sands, whence he made his way home three 
months later than his horse. As Lord Duri» 
was twice chosen president of the court, 
namely, for the summer session of 1643, and 
for the winter session of 1643, his coptur« 
must have taken place in one of these years. 
Armstrong is said also to have been em- 
ployed by Traquair, during the civil war, in 
conveying a packet to the king, and on his 
return to have made his escave at Carlisle 
from the pursuit of Cromwell s soldiers by 
springing his horse over the parapet of the 
bridge t^t crosses the Eden, which was then 
in flood. It is not impossible that the tomb- 
stone discovered in the churchyard of Saric, 
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s^pooed At one time to be that of' Kinmont 
Wmie,' may really commemorate ' Ghristie's 
WilL' The William Armstrong to whom it 
refers died in 1668 at the age of 66. The 
ballad of ' ChriBtie'8 Will,' publiahed by Sir 
Walter Scott in ' MiostrelH^ of the Scottish 
Border,' is, according to Sir Walter, not to 
be regarded aa of genuine and immixed 
antiquity. 

(Scott's Hinstrelsy of the Scottish BordcrJ 

ABNALD, RICHARD (1700-1756), a 
distinguiahad divine, was bom in 1700. He 
traa a native of London, and received his 
education at Bishop Stortford School, whence 
be proceeded in 1714 to Corpus ChriBti Col- 
lege, Cambridge. After sraduating B.A., he 
removed to flmmanuel Uollege, where he 
was elected to a fellowship on 24 June, 1720, 
and took the de^-ee of M.A. While resident 
at Emmanuel ne printed two copies of 
Sapphics on the death of Oeoire I, and a 
sermon (on Col. ii. 8) preached at Biahop 
Stortford tchool-feaet on 3 Au^. 1726. In 
1733 he was presented to the living of Thui- 
csstoa in Leicesterahire, and was afterwards 
made prebendary of Lincoln. He published 
in 1746 a sermon on 2 Kings ziv. 8: 'The 
Parable of the Cedar and the Thistle exem- 
plified in the great Victory at Culloden ; ' and 
m 1760, a 'Sermon on Deuteronomy xxxiii 
8.' The work by which he is remembered it 
his critical commentary on the Apocryphal 
books. This learned and judidous work 
was published as a continuation of Patrick 
and Lowth's commentaries. It embraces a 
commentary on the Book of Wisdom, 1744 ; 
on Eccleaiasticus, 1748 ; on Tobit, Judith, 
Barucb, History of Susannah, and Bel and 
the Dragon, with dissertations on the two 
books of Esdras and Maccabees, with a trans- 
lation of Calmet's treatise on the Demon 
Aamodeus, 1763. An edition was published 
in 1822underthecareofU. Pitman. Amald 
died on 4 Sept. 1756, and was buried in Thur- 
caston church. His widow died in 1782. 

William Amald, his son, was fellow of 
SL John's CoUege, Cambridge, in 1767, and 
head-tutor in 176a He became chaplain to 
Bishop Hurd in 1775, and precentor of Lich- 
field Cathedral. By nurd's influence he was 
anp^ted in 1776 preceptor to the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of York, and was 
made canon of Windsor. In January 1782 
signs of inaanity appeared, and he continued 
insane till his death on 5 Aug. 1802. It was, 
indeed, an unfortunate family < One of his 
brothers,' says Cole, ' was drowned, and his 
sisters ill married or worse.' By the direo- 
tiona in hie will, a semion that he had 
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[Nichols's Leicestershire, iii. pt. ii. pp. 1059, 
1071 ; History of Corpus Cbristi Collie, Cam- 
hrldge, IS31, p. 466; Ci,Ie'B AL8. AtheuiB.1 

A-fl-B, 

ABNAliL, WILLUM (1715 P- 1741 F), 
political writer, was bred as an attorney, but 
took to political writing before he was twenty. 
He was one of the authors in Wolpole's pay 
who replied to the ' Craftsman ' and the va- 
rious attacks of Bolingbroke and Pulteney. 
He wrote the ' Free Briton ' under the sig- 
nature of FrancisWalsingbam, and succeeded 
Concanen in the ' Briti^ Journal.' One of 
his tracts, in which he disputes certain 
claims of the cler^ in regard to tithes, ia 
reprinted in ' The Pillars of Priestcraft and 
Orthodos J shaken.' ' A letter to Dr. Codex 

gir. Gibeon] on his modest instructions to 
e Crown,' and ' Opposition no proof of Pa- 
triotism,' upon Bundle's appointment to the 
see of Londonderry, ore attributed to him. 
The report of the committee of inquiry into 
WaJpole's conduct states that in the years 
1731-41 a sum of 50,077/. 18*. was psld to 
the authors of newspapers irom the secret 
service money, and from a schedule appended 
it seems that Amall received in four years 
10,997/. 6(. Sd. of this sum. It does not 
appear whether he received any part of this 
on behalf of others or for printinR expensed 
Amall is also said to have received a pension 
of 400/. a year. He is said to have died at 
the age of twenty-eii in 1741, though 'other 
accounts ' sav 1736. Pope attacked him in 
the ' Dunciad ' (Bk. ii. 316), where his name 
was substituted for Welsted's in I7S5, and 
in the epilo^e to the ' Satires ' (Dialogue ii. 
129): 'Spirit of Amall, aid me whilst I lie 1' 
[Chalmers's Biog. Diet.; Pope's Dunciad; 
Maly'sMiBoellnneousWorkaafChMterfield.p.S.] 

ABNE,CECIL1A(1711-I789),the eldest 
daughter of Charles Young, organist of All- 
hallows, Barking, was a pupil of Quminioni. 
Her first appearance at Drury Lane took 
place in 1730, and in 1736 she married Dr. 
Ame. She took the part of Sabrina at the 
first performance of her husband's setting of 
' ComuB ' at Drury Lane, 4 March 1738, and 
she also sang at Clieveden 1 Aug. 1740, 
when ' Alfred' and the ' Judgment of Paris ' 
were produced before the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales. In 1742 Mrs. Ame accom- 
panied her htisband to Dublin, where she song 
with great successboth in operas and concerts. 
On her return, ' Alfred ' was performed 
for her benefit at Drury Lane, 20 March 
1746. In the same year she was engaged at 
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Vanzliall Oardena, where she iocreued her I philoaoi 
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J her admimble singing of her 
huBbond'a ROUES and baJlads. Soon after this 
she EeemB to Save eivan upainging in public, 
u her place was taken by Dr. Ame's pupile, 
of whom MisB Brent was the mo«t dietin- 
guiahed. ShesurviTedherhuBband, by whom 
she was left badly ofT, and died at the houae 
of Barthelemon at Vauihatl, 6 Oct. 1788. 
in the judgment of her contemporaries, 
Cecilia Ame was one of the most pleasing 
of the English eiugere of her day. She was 
often called ' the nightingale of the atage,' 
and her voice was said to be ' uneqoalled for 
raelody, fulness, and fleiibilitj.' 

[Grove's Dictionary, i. 84; Dibdin's Moeical 
Toar, 1778; Daries'i Memoirs of Oarrick, 
" " ■ ■ - ■ i78g. 



Oeneet'g History of the Stage, 1 

AKNB, MICHAEL (1741 P-1786), mi 
tician, the son of Dr. Ame, Avas bom eitjier 
1740orl741. HisfatheTwighedtomakehim 
a singer, and hia aunt, Hra. Gibber, brought 
him on the stage when very young, in the 
™rt of the page in Otway a tragedy, 'The 
Orphan,' but giving evidence of more talent 
as an instrumentalist than a vocalist he 
henceforth came before the public principsJlv 
aa a performer on the harpsichord, in whicn 
capacity he played at a concert when he wa 
only eleven, llis performance of Scarlatti' 
Lessons and his facility in executing double 
ebakea are noted by his contemporaries. TTis 
first published compoaition was a volume of 
English songs, ' by Haat«r Ame,' and after 
producing several similar collections, in 1793 
lie wrote music for 'The Fairy Tale ' and 
* Hymen ' (performed at Drury Lane). In 
the following year Michael Ame, in collabo- 
ration with Jonathan Battishill, set the opera 
of ' Almana,' which was produced at Drury 
Lane 6 Nov. 1764, and was played six times. 
At this time he was living at 14 Grown 
Court, Russell Street, Covent Garden. On 
20 March 1765 he was elected a member of 
the Madrigal Society, but in the following 
year hie membeiship ceased. He was re- 
elected on 16 Dec. 1767(if«wrdlio/ Jlfaiirwoi 
Soe.). On 6 Not. 1766, he married Bfiaa 
Elizabeth Wrirht, who sang in her husband's 
next work, ' Gymon,' a spectacular drama, 
written by Oarrick, which was successfully 
produced at Drury Lane 2 Jan. 1767. He 
was now living * at Mr. G'KeeSe's, at the 
Oolden Unicom, near Hanover Street, Long 
Acre,' but about this time, according to 
some accounts during a visit to Dublin, he 
became engrossed in the pursuit of alchemy, 
and built a laboratory at Chelsea in order 
to carry on his attempts to discoTer the 



philoaopher't stone. Ruined and bankni^, 
be was Before long forced to return to music. 
In 1770 he was living ' at Mr. Doron's, faeinc 
the Vine, near Vauxhall.' He publiabed 
several volumes of songs, which were sung 
at Vauzhall Gardens, where his £rst wife 
supported him by singing until her deatii 
(which occurred before 1776), and he also 
supplied music for several dramaa. In 1779 
he obtained an engagement at Dublin, but 
in 1784 he was once more in London, and 
died at South Lambeth, 14 Jan. 1786, leaving 
his second wife in a stat« of great destitu- 
tion. Burney (in ' Rees's Cyclopedia ') sars 
of Michael Ame that'he was always indent, 
and often in prison ; he sung his mat wife to 
death, and starved the second, leaving her in 
absolute beggary.' 



Musical Tour. 1788; European Magazine, 
vols. vi. and ii. ; Gairick's Corraepondence in 
Fontsr Beqaeet at South Keuslagtan Huseum ; 
KelljB BemiaiBCenc«s, 1826.] W. B. a 



ARNE, -THOMAS AUGUSTINE (1710- 
1778), musical composer, vras the son of 
Thomaa Ame, an upnolsterer, who lived in 
King Street, Covent Garden, where hie shop 
was known as the ' Crown and Cushion,' or, 
according to some autboritiee, as the ' Two 
Crowns and Cushion.' Thomas Ame is said 
to have been the upholst«rer with whom the 
'Indian kings' lodged, as chronicled in the 
'Spectator,' No. 50,andthe'Tatler,'No. 171, 
and some biographers have identified him 
with one Edward Ame, who was the original 
of the political upholsterer of Nos. 166, 160, 
and 178 of the' "Tatler,' although it is suffici- 
tly obvious that the latter do not refer to 
e same individual as is mentioned in the 
earlier numbers. Thomaa Ame was twice 
married ; by his second wife, Anne Wheeler, 
to whom he was married at the Mercers' 
Chapel in April 1707, he had Thomas Augua- 
tine, who was bom 12 March 1710, Susanna 
Maria(afterwaTds celebrated as Mrs. Gibber), 
and other children. Thomas Augustine was 
educated at Eton, where he does not seem 
to have distinguished himaelf otherwise than 
as a performer on the flut«, and on leaving 
school was placed by hie father in a lawyers 
office. During this period of hia life, the 
love of music which had charactAiiaed hie 
Eton career speedily developed, although 
hia passion bad to be concealed from ^s 
father. He privately took lessons on the 
violin from Michael Feating, and practised 
the spinet at night on an instrument ha had 
secretly conveyed to his room, the stringa 
of which he muffled with handlrarchi^. 
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He also devoted himself to the studv of 
hannony uid compoeition, And, dia^seQ in 
ft borrowed lively, used to frequent the 
open^Jiame galleries to which aervanta hiul 
£rae ftdniittuie& His musio&l progress was 
SO mafked that he wu soon able to lead a 
ehkinber band of ainateure, and it was when 
GO engaged that young Ante was one daj' 
found bj his astoniahed &ther. The di»- 
ooTBrj of hia son's muaical talents was at 
finrt met with a considerable display of 
wrath on the part of Thomas Anie, but 
eventually he had the good eense to lecog- 
nioe that the boy was more fitted for a 
musician than a lawyer, and after some heu- 
tation to allow him to cultiTate the talents 
which he bo decidedly displayed. Not con- 
tent with cultivating his own abilitiea, Ame 
henceforward turned his attention to the 
dormant faculties of his sisUir and brother, 
to the formerof whom he gave such instnio- 
lion in singing as to lead to her appearance 
on the operatic stage in Lampe s opera 
'AmeUa'in March 1732. Encouraged by 
the success she achieved, he wrote new music 
for Addison's owra ' Rosamond,' which was 
produced at the Liincoln's Inn Fields theatre, 
on 7 March 1733, with Mrs. Barbier, Hiss 
Ame, Mrs. Jones, Miss Chambers, Leveridge, 
Corfe, and the composer's younger brother 
in thJe principal parte, and was pla.yed for 
ten nights successively. His next work 
was a varuon of Fiel^ng'a ' Tom Thumb,' 
•Itored into ' The Opera of Operas,' a mu- 
sical burleeque, whldi was proauced at the 
Itaymsrket, 31 May 1733, and was acted 
eleven times. In the same year he produced 
(19 Dec.) at the same theatre a masque, 
' Dido and JEdmb,' in which both his broUier 
and uster aang. E!arly in the following year 
the Ame family were engaged at Drury 
I^ne, Miss Ame and ' young Master Ame ' 
as lingers, and the composer in some capacity 
which is not recorded, though, from the fact 
of his having benefits on 29 April and 3 June, 
he must have already had some recognised 
poat. In April 1734 Susanna Ame married 
TlMophilus Gibber [see Cisbbb, Mbs.I, and 
in 1736 Arne wrote music for the play of 
' Zani,* in which she for the first time ap- 
peared aa an actress. In the same year 
Ame married the singer Cecilia Young [see 
Asm, Cbciua]. On 4 March 1738 Muton's 
* Comus,' with additions and alterations by 
Dr. Dalton, was produced at Drury Lone, 
the princiiMl parts being performed by Quin, 
Milwaid, abber jun., Mills, Beard, Mra. 
Cobber, Mrs. Clive, and Mrs. Ame. For this 
performance Ame wrote his well-known and 
charming music, which still retains the fresh- 
ness and delicsicy of its melody. In this 



work Ame already shows himself a mast«r 
of the peculiarly English style which it the 
great chum of his music; he entered tho- 
roughly into the spirit of Milton's masque, 
his setting of the words of some of the 
songs showing a degree of i>oetioBl and 
musical insight which is surprising at the 

C'lOd at which he wrote. Oonsidering the 
uty of the music and the strength of the 
cast, It is surprising to find that ' Comus ' 
was played only about eleven times, though 
it was subsequently frequently revived at 
both houses, and has kept the stage almost 
until the present day. Ame's next works 
were settings of two masques, Congreve's 
' Judgment of Paris,' and Thomson and 
Mallet's ' Alfred.' Both of these were per- 
formed on Friday and Saturday, 1 and 2 Aug. 
1740, on a stage erected in the Mrdens of the 
house of Frederick, Prince of Wales, at Clive- 
den, Bucks, at a fete given in commemoration 
of the accession of G^rge I and in honour of 
the birth of the Princess Augusta. The pro- 
gramme also included ' several scenes out 
of Mr. Rich's pantomime entertainments' 
(Omt.Moff. 1740, p. 411). This perform- 
ance is memorable in the annals of Enflish 
music, for it was for ' Alfred ' that Ame 
composed ' Rule Britannia,' perhaps the 
finest national song possessed by any nation, 
and for which alone, even if he hod pro- 
duced nothing else, Ame would deserve a 
prominent place amongst musicians of all 
countries. Shortly ofter this performance, 
' The Judgment of Paris ' was given at Drury 
Lane, though ' Alfr^ ' was not produced in 
London until 30 March 1746, when it woe 
performed at Drury I^ne for Mrs. Ame's 
benefit Inaboutl740orl741 Ame(nhowas 
then living at Craven Buildings, near Drury 
Lone) obtained a royal grant assuring to him 
the copyright of his compositions for four- 
teen years. After producing several minor 
pieces at Drury Lane — amongst which is 
the beautiful music to 'As You Like It' 
and ' Twelfth Night '—Ame and his wife, 
towards the end of 1742, went to Dublin, 
where they remained until the end of 1744, 
both husband and wife w innin g fresh laurels 
OS musidan and singer. On their return 
from Ireland, Mrs. Ame was re-engaged at 
Drury Lone, and Ame was appointed com- 
poser to the same theatre, a post there is 
reason to believe he had occupied before; 
somewhat later he was appointed leader of 
the band of the theatre. At this time Ame 
was living ' next door to the Crown ' in 
Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
but he seems soon to have removed, first 
to Charles Street, and eventually to the 
house in the Piana, Covent Oardan, which 
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he occupied until hia death. In 1745 Mrs. 
Ame was engaged at VauxhaU Gardens, 
while Ame was sleo commissioned to wiit« 
songs for the concerte held at the same 
place. For Vauxhall, Maiylebone, and 
Ranelagh he for many years wrote an im- 
mense number of detached songs and dueta, 
many of which, though now forgotten, are 
well worth teTival. £i 1746 he wrote songs 
for a performance of ' The Tempest ' at 
Druiy Lane, amongst which is the cnarming 
setting of ' Where the Bee sucks,' which, 
after ' Rule Britajinia,' is probably now the 
best remembered of his compoaitions. Two 
years later, on the death of Thomson, 
Mallet determined to remodel ' Al&ed ; ' in 
ita altered form it was produced at Drury 
Lane in Feb. 1751, on which occasion three 
additional stanzas were added to ' Rule 
Britannia i' these extra versea were said to 
have been written by Bolingbroke a few 
days before his death (Datibs, Menu/in of 
Garrick, London, 1808). About this time 
Mrs. Ame left ofT singing in public, her 
place being henceforth twf en by the numerous 
pupils whomAme brought before the public. 
As a teacher he enjoyea a great and deserved 
reputation, one secret of his success being 
the great importance he attached to the 
clear enunciation of the words in singing. 
His most distinguished pupil was Miss 
Brent, for wham he compoaed a number of 
bravura airs, which, being generally written 
for the display of her remarkable powers 
of execution, are of lees value than the re- 
lined and dehcate songs he wrote at an 
earlier period for his wife. For these occa- 
sional songs and airs he received twenty 
guineas for every coUectiou of eight or nine 
compositions (,4(fif.J(f& 28959). On 12 March 
1755, he produced his first oratorio, 'Abel ; ' 
but neither this nor a subsequent work, 
' Judith ' (produced at the chapel of the 
Lock Hospital, Pimlico, on 29 Feb. 1764) 
achieved any success, mainly, it is said, 
owing to the inadequacy of the forces at his 
disposal for the performances. On 6 July 
1769, the university of Oxford conferred 
upon Ame the degree of doctor of music. 
Ilie relations of Ame with Qarrick at this 
period seem to have become rather strained, 
Garrick was no musician, and Ame, whose 
talent was beginning to suffer from over- 
production, had written one or two works for 
Drury Lane (then under Garrick's manage- 
ment) which had been decided &ilures. It is 
therefore not surprising to find that in 1760 
Ame transferred his services to the rival 
house of Covent Garden, where, on 28 Nov. 
1760, his 'Thomaa and Sally' was played 
with Beard, Mattocks, and Miss Brent in the 
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chief parte. Ame's next venture was a bold 
one, but, as the result proved, perfectly suc- 
ceaaful. Determined to give Miss Brent an. 
exceptional opportunity for the displav of 
her powers, he translated the Abbate Met»- 
stosio's ' Artaserse,' setting it to music in thd 
florid and artificial style ot the Italian operai 
of the day. The opera was produced at 
Covent Garden on 2 Feb. 1762, the parts of 
Mondane, Arbaces, Artabanea, ArtaxerxeSr 
Kimenes and Semira being r^pectiv^ filled 

SMiss Brent, Teuducci, !^ard, Feretti, 
sttocks, and Miss Thomas. The work was 
immediately successful, and lonjf kept the 
stage, yet Ame, when it was printed only 
received from the publisher the trifling sum 
of sixty guineaa for the copyright. ' Ar- 
taierxes ' was followed by severd works of 
no great importance, the chief of which were 
' Love in a Village,' a aucceaaful pasticcio 
produced in 1763 ; and a setting, to the origi- 
nal Italian words, of Metastaaio^ ' OUmpiade,' 
a work which was produced at the Haymarket 
in 1754, but was only performed twice. In 
1765 Arne was for a ^ort time a member 
of the Madrigal Society (Seoord* of th* 
Madrigal Soc). • In 1769 Garrick, with 
whom Ame, though never on very good 
terms, seems to have always kept np some 
sort of intercourse, commissioned the com- 
poser to write music fbr^the ode performed 
at the Shakespeare jubilee at Stratford-on- 
Avon. For this setting of Gorricfa versea 
Ame received 63/., and in addition to this 
a performance of his oratorio ' Judith ' at 
the parish church was somewhat incongru- 
ously included in the programme of the fes- 
tivities in honour of Shakespeare. Ame 
now remained on tolerably good t«mis with 
the managers of both houses, and the record 
of the rest of bis life consists of little more 
than a chronicle of the production of nu- 
merous light operas and incidental n 
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flavs. During these 
1778) he composed 



and wrote music for the following works : 
'The Ladies' FroUc,' 'The Cooper,' 'May 
Day,' ' The Rose ' (said to have been written 
by ' an Oxford student,' but generally attri^ 
buted to Ame), 'The Fairy Prince,' 'The 
Contest of Beauty and Virtue,' ' Ph<ebe at 
Court,' ' The Trip to Portsmouth,' and Ma- 
son's tragedies of ' Elfrida' and 'Carao- 
tacuB.' liie latter work was published in 
1776, witha preface and introduction in which 
Ame shows a curious insight into the rela- 
tionship between dramatic poetry and music. 
He expresses opinlonsonthe subject, the truth 
of which, though couched in the stilted lan- 
guage of the period, is only beginning to be 
recognised at the present day. The overture 
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to tha same work is a singular attempt at 
progTsnune music, and the minute directions 
aa to the constitution of the orcheatn and 
manner of performince almost forestall the 
similar annotations to be found in the works 
of Hector Berlioi. Dimns the latter years 
of Ame's life he achieved but few successes. 
He was fond of writing his own libretti, 
which wen, unfortunately, anything but 
good, and the failure of his pupils at one 
opera-house — particularly if another pupil 
had heen successful at the rival bouse — 
<d little bickerings which jarred upon his 
tive nature. In August 1776 ha wrote 
toGarrickgCOitiplainingoftbelatter'sneglecC: 
' These unkind prejudices the Doctor can no 
other wise account for than aa arising from 
an inesiEtabla Apathy,' a statement to which 
Oarrick replied a few days later : * How can 
you itnagine that I have an irresistable 
Apathy to you F I suppose you mean An- 
tipathy, my dear Doctor, by the construc- 
tion and general turn of your letter— be 
assur*!! as my nature is very little inclin'd 
to Apathy, so it is as far from conceiving an 
Antipathy to you or any genius in this or 
Buj other countn',' in spite of which polite 
assurance Garrick wrote in tbe some year : 
■ I have read your plav and rode your horse, 
and do not approve of either;' endorsing the 
pithy note, 'Designed for Dr. Ame, who 
Bold me a borse, a very dull one; and sent 
me a comic opera, ditto ' (Gaebici'b CorrfF- 
tmmtlertee, Forater Collection). These few 
nimnees of Ame's personal characteristics 
hardly cany out the statement of a con- 
temporary that ' his cbeerfiil and even tem- 
per ntade him endure a precarious pittance ' 
{DtBl)IS,MunealTour,leiteTlxni.); yetafter 
bis death it seems generallv to hare been 
canudered that during his liietime his genius 
was never sufficiently appreciated, and that 
as a musical back, expected to supply music 
for the ephemeral plays produced at both 
Covent cAirdenand Drury Lane, be frittered 
away the talents which ought to have been 
devoted to better work. TTia death took 
place on 5 Uarch 1778. According to tbe 
account of an eye-witness (Joseph Vernon, 
tbe singer) be died of a spasmodic complaint 
{Gent, Mag. vol. xlviii.) in the middle of a 
e musical matter, with 



his last bt«atb trving to sing a passage tbe 
meaning of which he was too exhausted to 
explain. He was buried in St. Paul's, Covent 
Garden. The beat portrait eitant of Arne 
is an oil painting by Zofiany, now in tbe 
possession of Henry Littleton, Elsq., but 
there ia also an enKraring of him after 
Donkarton, and anotoer (published 10 Ma^ 
1782) after an original sketch by Bartoloizi. 
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A caricature of Kowlandson's, entitled ' A 
Musical Doctor and bis Pupils,' is also pro- 
bably meant for Ame. Manuscripts or Us 
music are now rarely found, most of them 
having been deatroyea when Covent Garden 
theatre vras burnt in 1808, but tbe full 
autwraph score of ' Judith ' is preserved in 
the BritishMnsBum (^drf.JfS& 11515-17). 

[Grove's Dictionary of Music, i. 84 ; Bumoy'B 
Life of Ame, in Rwe's Cydopndia, vol. ii., 1819, 
Oanest, vols. iii. and iv, ; Busby's Concert-room 
Anecdot«, 182S ; Busby's History of Music, 
1819, vol. ii. ; Registers of Wsstminster Abbey ; 
Victor's Histoiy of tha London Theatres, 1761- 
1771 ; Farka'a Musical Memoirs, vol. i., 1830; 
the BannonicoD for 182S; ttotea and Queries 
(2nd series), iv. 41S, v. 91, 316, 319; snd the 
authorities quoted above.] W. B. 3. 

AANISTON, LoBSS. [See Duirou.] 

AltlfOLD, BENEDICT (1741-1801), 
American and afterwards English general, 
waa bom at Norwich, Connecticut, 14 Jan. 
1740-1. (Tbe date usuaUy given of 1740 
seems to have originated &om a confusion 
between the new and old styles.) His 
family, of respectable station in England, 
bad emigratedT &om Dorsetshire ; his great 

Knd&ther had been governor of lUiode Is- 
d ; bis father, a cooper, owned several 
vessels in the West Indian trade. From his 
infancy be manifested a mischievous and un- 
governable disposition, of which several cha- 
racteristic traits are recorded. On attaining 
man's estate he entered into businesa as a 
bookseller and druf^st at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, married, adventured like his father 
in the West Indian trade, and acquired con- 
siderable property, partly, there is reason to 
suspect, by smugglmg. Upon tbe outbreak 
of tne dissensions between the colonies and 
the mother country he took a leading part 
upon tbe side of the patriots, and immedi- 
ately on receiving the news of the battle of 
Lexmgton (19 April 1776) put himself at the 
head of a company of volunteers, seiied the 
arsenal at New Haven, and marched to Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, where, with true 
miLtary instinct, be proposed to tbe commit- 
tee of public safety an expedition to capture 
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communications between Canada and New 
York. The plan was approved, and Arnold 
was despatched to Western Massachusetts 
to raise troops. While thus engofjed he 
learned that another expedition, under tbe 
direction of Ethan Allen, waa proceeding 
tram Vermont with tbe same design. He 
hurried to join it, and claimed the command, 
which was refused him, and he had to be 
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coDtent with occompanyiiig it u a Tolunteer. . 
He took part ia the BUCceBsfiil aurpriaa of 
Ticonderoga, 11 May, and a few days later, 
hanug obtEuned some troopB of his own, an- 
ticipated Allen in BurpriBing and capturing 
St. John's, also on Lake Geo^;a. Difilerencea 
with theHaaaachosetts committee occasioned 
him to resign his command ; but shortly 
afterwards Washington adopted a plan pro- 
poaed by liii" for an expedition against Que- 
Doc by way of the river Kennebec and the 
mountaina of Maine, to co-operate with 
another expedition under Schuyler proceed- 
ing by way of the northern lakes. After 
endunng extreme hardBhips, aggravated by 
the desertion of one of^his officers who 
marched back with a part of the conunisso- 
riat, Arnold brought his troops successfully 
under the walla of Quebec, but was too 
weak to attack the city until the arrival of 
Schuyler's column, now commanded by Mont- 
gomery. On 31 Dec. 1776 the two leaders 
assaulted Quebec, but were disastrously re- 
pulsed, Montgomery being killed andArnold 
severely wounded. He nevertheless main- 
tained the blockade of Quebec, ' with such a 
handful of men,' wrote his successor, ' that 
the story when told hereafter will scarcely 
be believed.' He subsequently commanded. 
at Montreal, and when at last want of snp- 
plieB, discontent among the troops, and in- 
feriority of force, compelled the Americons 
to evacuate Canada, he was literally the laat 
man to leave the country. His next ap- 
pointment was to the command of a flotilla 
on Lake Champlain, where, after two despe- 
rate actions and one dexterous escape, he was 
compelled to run his vessels ashore, out saved 
himself and the men under his command. 
Shortly afterwards he was, as he conceived, 
uujuatlv treated by Congress, which pro- 
moted five brigadiers to the rank of major- 
general over his head. This conduct was 
probably occasioned by charges then pending 
against him with reference to the seiEure of 
property at Montreal : and when he was 
ultimately acquitted, Congress, though con- 
senting to his promotion, refiased to restore 
his semority. The disgust thus occasioned 
was probably the first motive to his auhse- 

Sient treat^ery. He fought, however, at 
idgefield, where he escaped death as though 
by miracla ; relieved Fort Stanwix, blockaded 
tnr Indians; and, placed nominally under 
datea's orders, but in reality the life and soul 
of the American army, took the most con- 
spicuous part in the two battles at Saratoga 
which occasioned the surrender of Buivoyne 
(October 1777). Congress now restorM him 
to his precedence ; but this was the term of 
Usgoodfonune. A severe wound received at 
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Saratoga disabled lum from active service, and 

he was appointed governor of Philadelphia. 
While filling this post he exposed himself b> 
charges of extortion and peculation, the truth 
of vmich it is difficult to ascertain. He re- 
signed his command, and claimed on inveft- 
tigation. After vexatious delays he obtained 
a partial acquittal, but incuired a reprimand 



which Washington, who had always pro- 
tected him, administered with evident re- 
luctance (January 1760). Arnold was now 
thoroughly disgusted ; his fortunes were de»< 
perate. The second wife he had recently 
married had strong loyalist sympathies; 
the sentiment of military honour, apart from 
military glory, had probably never been a 
very strong one with him, and he easily al- 
lowed himself to be peTsuaded by British 
agents that he would serve his country by 
an act of treachery putting an end to the 
war. A paper publislied by Barb6-Marhoi8, 
purporting to be addressed to Arnold by 
Colonel Beverley Robinson, is of doubtfiu 
authenticity, but probably represents the 
nature of the arguments to which, rather 
than to pecuniary temptation, his fidelity suc- 
cumbed. In August 1780 he solicited and 
obtained the command of West Point, the 
key of communication between the northern 
and southern states, and the depository of the 
American stores of gunpowder, with the de- 
liberate intention, it cannot be doubted, of 
betraying it to the enemy. Negotiations 
were immediately entered into with the 
British commander Clinton, being conducted 
on the tatter's part by his adjutant, the gal- 
lant and unfortunate Major Andrg. On 
Sept. 31 Arnold and Andr£ hod an interview 
at which the surrender of West Point was 
arranged, and the latter departed, carrying 
with him particulara of the defences and 
other compromising documents. The cii^ 
cumstances of his arrest have been related 
under his name. The news reached Arnold 
on the morning of 26 Sept., only one hour 
before the arrival of Washington. After a 
hasty interview with his wife, who fell sense- 
less at his feet, he mounted hie horse, gal- 
loped down to the riverside, called a boat, 
and found safety on board of the British 
Aoou Vulture, which had brought Andr£ on 
his latal errand. 

On joining the British, Arnold received 
the rank of brigadier-general. His first act 
was to publish a vindication of his conduct 
and an appeal to the American army to 
imitate his example ; but these documents, 
though ably composed, failed to produce the 
slightest effect. He subsequently com- 
manded expeditions offainst Richmond in 
Vir^nia ana New London in Connecticut; 
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both succeeded, but were mere mKraudinr 
fcmyB, without mQuence on the gcueral 1 
course of openttioDB. In 1782 he proceeded I 
to England, where he was consulted by the 
king on the conduct of the war, &cd drew up 
■ TBTj ftble menuiTuidum, hut the Bulges- 1 
tions it contained obviously came too late. 
He also obtained npwarda of 6,000f. as com- 
pensation for his losses, and a pension of j 
5001, for his wife. Though much caresaed 1 
ftt court, he found it imposaible to procure 
Kctive emplovment in the British armyr uuj 
was even obUffed to vindicate his honour by ' 
fighting a duel with Lord Lauderdale. He 
u^in entered into buainesB, first in New ' 
^^inswick and afterwards in the West 
Indies. Though not in actual service, he so ' 
distinguished £mself at Guadaloupe as to be 
rewarded by a large grant of land in Canada ; ' 
he also evinced political prescience in framing ; 
a plan for the conquest of the Spanish West ' 
Indies, by exciting insurrection among the , 
Creoles. His conuaercial enterprises proved 
unfortunate, and his latter days were em- | 
bittersd not only by self-reproach for his 1 
treaoon, but by pecunian embarrassments 
and the dread of want. He died in London ' 
OB 14 June 1801. The threatened ruin was ! 
averted by the exertions and business ability 
of his devoted wife. All his four sons by 
her entered the British service, and one, 
James Robertson Arnold, an officer of en- 
gineeiB, rose to the rank of lieutenant-gene- 
ral. Descendants of his third son George 
still exist in England. He had had three 
SODS by his first marriage, whose posterity 
survive in Canada and the United States. 

' It should excite but little surprise that 
an ambitious, extravagant man, with fiery 
passions and very little balance of moTU 
principle, should betray his friends and 
plunge desperately into treason.' This re- 
mark of toe historian of Arnold's native 
town leaves little further to be said on the 
cardinal event of his life. Under provoca- 
tion and temptation he acted infamously, 
but his character does not deserve the excep- 
tional infamv with which it has been not 
unnaturally loaded in America. A civilian 
soldier, be had imperfectly imbibed the tra- 
ditions of miLtary honour; and, with his 
loyalist connections, his desertion may have 
seemed to him rather a change of party than 
the betrayal of his country. He was emi- 
nent for courage and the strength of domes- 
tic emotion, and his memoirs contain in- 
stances of generosity and humanity which 
better men mi^ht envy. With all these re- 
deeming qualities he was still essentially a bad 
citiien, turbulent, mercenary, and unscrupu- 
loiu. Washington's exclamation on hearing 



of his defection showed that he had no belief 
in his probity, though he had tolerated his 
vices in consideration of his militarv quali- 
ties. These were indeed eminent, Arnold's 
intrepidity, ingenuity, promptitude, sagacity, 
and resource are even more conspicuous in 
his miscarriages than in his successes. When 
his almost total want of miLtary instruction 
is considered, he deserves to be ranked high 
upon the list of those who have shown an 
innate genius for war. 

[The principal authoritiee for Arnold's life are 
the dry but clear narrative of Jared Snib in the 
Library of American Biography, vol. ili,, Boston, 
1836; and the more copious Biogiaphj by 
Iwao N. Arnold (Chicago, 1880). The latter 
extesuatefl everything, the former seta down not 
a few things in malioe, but between the two it is 
easy to arrive at a Just estimate of Arnold's 
character and actions. See also Mies F. U, 
Caulkin'e History of Norwich, Conn., pp. 409~ 
4Ifi ; Xrring's and UarHhall'a Lives of Washing- 
ton ; Siirgent'B Life of Andri; and the his- 
toiians of the American var of independence in 
geneml.] R. G. 

AKSOLD, CORNELIUS (1711-1757 P), 
poetical writer, was bom 13 March 1711, and 
entered MerchantTaylors' School in 1728. The 
statement that he became one of the ushers in 
the school is incorrect. Inthelatterpartofhis 
life he was beadle to the Distillers' Company. 
Hisworksar^: 1. ' DIstreBS, a poetical essay,* 
dedicated to John, Earl of Radnor, London 
[1750F], 4to. 2. 'Commerce, a poem,' 2nd 
edit. London, 1751, 4to. 3. 'The Mirror. A 
Poetical Essay in the manner of Spenser,' 
dedicated to David Oarrick, London, 1755, 
4lo. 4. 'Osman,' a 1 
of poems published ir 

rSolMnK>n's Register of Merchant Taylors' 
School, ii. 61 ; Baker's Biog. Uram. ; Cat. of 
PriDt«d Boots in Brit. Mns. ; Watt's Bibl. Brit.) 
T.C. 

ARNOLD, JOHN (1736P-1799), an emi- 
nent mechanician and one of the first makers 
of chronometers in this country, was bom at 
Bodmin in 1736, and not in 1744, as is gene- 
raUy given; his tombstone in Chislehurat 
churchyard positively states that he died 
in 1799, ntat. 63. He vras ap^nticed 
to his father, a watchmaker in Bodmin, 
but a quarrel with him led to his gcung to 
Holland. In that country he is said not 
only to have acquired most of his knowledge 
of watchmaldng, hut to have learaed German, 
alanguagewhich was afterwards of much use 
to hmi at court. Leaving the Hague, he 
came to England, and appears to have made 
a scanty living as an itinerant mechanic 
By the help of a gentleman who was struck 
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with his mechanical powers, he tras enabled 
to set up in huBiness in Bevereuz Court, 
Strand, whence he ofterwuds removed to 
ite Adelphi. He waa introduced at court., 
and received osaiatonce from Sing Oeorge m 
tAWsrda the coet of hia experiment. After- 
warda he preaented the king with a very 
curious and very small watch, set in a ring. 
A fill! account of this ingBnioua toy ia given 
in Wood'a 'Curiosities of Clocka and Watches,' 
p. 327. The chronometer of Huriaon had 
t long before Arnold's establishment 



London Deen perfected, and had received the 

mword offered by parliament for a method 

certaining the longitude at sea ; Arnold 



took up the manufacture of chronometers 
(first so named by him), and, besides intro- 
ducing certain improvements in them, he so 
■" ' ■' lentB for their p" " 

o reduce very c< 

„ , high price. He 

made chronometers not only 
ment, but also for the East India Company, 
then a atill better customer than the govern- 
ment. Without going into t«chnicauties, it 
would be impoaaiue to describe Arnold's im- 
provementa m the chronometer; they are, 
however, set out very fully in the article on 
the chronometer in Bees s ' Encydopcedia.' 
The chief improvements with which he 
is credited are the expansion balance, the 
detached escapement, and the cylindrical 
balance apring. All these, however, have 
been claimed for Eamshaw, and how much 
of the credit ia due to each of the two rivala 
cannot be said. After Amold'a death the Board 
of Longitude, which had granted various 
eums tohim during his life, awarded to hie 
son, J. R. Arnold, and to Earnehaw amounts 
which, with the former grants, made up 
3,0001. apiece to each inventor. 

[There is a vary fnll acconnt of Arnold in tiie 
Bi(grapbicalDictionaryoammenc«d by the Useful 
Cuowledge Society; a short accrmnt of him, with 
a full list of autharitiea. is given in Boase and 
CoDttney's Fibliotheca ComubienBia, iii. 1034; 
for hia impfOTaments in the chronometer see 
Beea'a Cyclopiedia, a. v. ; Frodsham on the HariDe 
Chronometer ; also Arnold's own WoiIb and his 
two Patent 8p8ciflcationB (No. 1113, tn. 1776, 
and No. 1328. A.n. 1782}.] H. T. W. 

ARNOLD, JOSEPH, M.D. (1783-1R18), 
naturalist, was bom 2B Dec. 1762 at Beccles, 
was apprenticed to a local surgeon named 
Crowfoot, and mduated M.D. Edin. 1807. 
In hia youth ha had directed much attention 
to botany, and made some communications 
to the 'Gentleman's Magazine.' He entered 
the British navy aa anrgeon in 1808, and, 
the navy being reduced after the war, in 
January 1815 we find him in medical charge 
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of the Northampton, bound with female con- 
victs to Botany Bay. RetuminTby way of 
Batavia in the Indefatigable, of Boaton, the 
ship was burnt by carelessness on 22 Oct. 
18IG,deatroying many of hia journals, and his 
collection of insects from South America, 
New Holland, and the Straits of Sunda. 
After some excursions in Java with Sir Stam- 
ford Raffiee, of which interesting accoimts 
are preserved in the memoir by Mr. Dawson 
Turner, he returned home in 1816, but, 
longing for further opportunities of research 
in travel, he obtained employment as na- 
turalist with Sir Stamford It^M when he 
was appointed KO^Bmor of Sumatra. Be 
prepared himself for research on an extensive 
scale by study in London. Arriving at Ben- 
coolen 22 March 1818, his second excursion 
to Pasaumah produced the discovery of the 
remarkable plant without stem or leaves 
named, after the governor and himself, Raf- 
flesia Amoldi, which is parasitic upon a 
apecies of wild vine, and has a hiige flower 
three feet in diameter, and weighing 161bs. 
This was described by Robert Brown in 
Trans. Linn. Soc xiii. He made a rich col- 
lection of aheUa and fossils, but was cut off 
by fever at Padangv Sumatra, on one of the 
last days of July 1818. Sir T. S. Raffles, in 
recording his death, says : ' It is impossible T 
can do justice to his memory by any feeble 
encomiums I may pass upon his character. 
He was in every respect what he should have 
been ; devoted to science and the acquisition 
of knowledge, and ^ming only at usefulness.' 
He waa elected F.L.S.l§15,and bequeathed 
his collection of shells and fossils to the 
Linnean Society. 

[Memoir by Dawson Tumor, Ipgwich, 1849; 
Memoir of Sir T. S. Raffle, London. 1930 ; 
Trans. Linn, Soc xiii. 201.] Q, T. B. 

ARNOLD, RICHARD (d. 1621 P), an- 

tiqua^ and chronicler, was a citizen of Lon- 
don, ^ellins in the parish of St. Magnus, 
London Bridge. It would appear from his 
own book that he was a merchant trading 
with Flanders. He w'as an executor of the 
will of John Amell the elder, citixen and 
cutler of London, which was drawn up in 
1473, and he is there descritied as a hober- 
dasher. He was in the habit, for purposes of 
business, of paying visits to Flanders, and 
was in 1488 confined in the castle of Sluys 
on suspicion of beinjr a spy. He was ap- 
parently hard pressed by creditors at one 
period of his life, and sought shelter in the 
sanctuary at Westminster. He had a wife 
named ^lice and a son Nicholas. The date 
of his death is uncertain. Douce, who fully 
investigated the matter, concluded that faia 
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-died shortlT after the publication of the last 
-edition of hia liook, id 1620-1. 

Arnold's work is menl; a commonplace 
book dealing with London antiquities. It 
-contaiiu the chief charteiB granted to the 
«itj, accounts of its cuftoms, and notes on a 
variety of bopics chiefly but not entirely 
connected 'nritb commerce. Heame called it 
a chronicle ; but its only claim to that title 
Testa on ita opening section, which gives, 
with occasional historical notes, a list of the 
-uamee of the 'Balyfs, Custos, Mayers, and 
Shneb ' of London between 1189 and 1502. 
The greater part of this list was eridentlj 
borrowed direct from a manuscript now in the 
Cottoniati Library at the British Museum. 
Arnold himself gives the book no name ; 
Douce, its latest editor, christens it the 
' Custams of London.' Its most interesting 
feature is its introduction of the 'Ballade of 
y* Nottebrowne Mayde,' which occurs, with- 
•out any explanation, between an account of 
the toUM payable by English merchants send- 
ing mercluuidiBe to Antwerp, and a state- 
ment of the differences between English 
sod Flemish currencies. No earlier version 
of the ballad is known, and according to 
Capel, Warton, Douce, and Collier, it is 
probable that it had been composed only a 
few years before Arnold transcribed and 
printod it. Heame, however, assigns it to 
the time of Henry V, and Bishop Percy to 
the early part of Henry "^TI's reign. Its 
authorship is unknown ; but Douce assumes, 
on very just KTounds, that it was translated 
from an old German ballad by some Em^lish- 
man whom Arnold met at Antwerp. It was 
frequently reprinted separatelv in the six- 
teenth centniy, and enjoyed very great 
popularity for many years; uterest in it was 
revived by its republication in the ' Muse's 
Mercury' for June 1707, where it was first 
seen by Prior, who paraphrased it in his 
-* Henry and Ikmna ' about 1716. 

From typognphical evidence it is clear 
that Arnold's book was first published at 
Antwerp in I60S by John Doeaborowe, who 
-published other English books. This edition 
IS -without date, ^lace, or printer's name. A 
second edition, in which the list of the 
mayors and sberifis is brought down to 1620— 
doubtless the date of pnblication^is ascribed 
by typographical experts to Peter Treveris, 
the nnt jpnntor who set up a press at South- 
wark. It is also without date, place, or 
-printer's name. A third edition, with intro- 
duction WFraneia Douce, appeared in 1811, 
Oipies of^the two original editions, which 
are now of excesuve rarity, are in the Bri- 
tidi Hnseam. Stowe and Holinshed both 
-mentioD Arnold's compilation among their 
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anthoritiesi Bale and Pits, ^ 

respect as an original historical 

its want of arrangement and heterogeneous 

contents, in most cases borrowed from readily 

acceeuble sources, give it bttle value for the 

modem historical writer. 

[Donee's edition of Arnold's Customs of Lon- 
don ; Corser*! Collectaoea Anglo-Foetica, i. 51 ; 
Collier'i Earlj English Literature, i, 30; Ames's 
Typog. Antiq., ed, Herbert and Dibdin. iii. 34 ; 
Percy'* Folio MS,, ed. Hales and Furoivall, ii. 
171; Farcy's Heliquoa, ed. Wbeatloy. 187», ii. 
31-47.] a. L. L. 

AaNOLD, SAMUEL (1740-1802), mu- 
sical composer, the son of Thomas Arnold, 
was bom on 10 Aug. 1740. Through the pa- 
tronage of the Princesses Amelia and Sophia 
he -was admitted to the Chapel Koyal, where 
he -was educated under Oates and Nares ; he 
is said also as a bov to have been noticed and 
advised by Handel. Before 1763 he was en- 
gaged by Beard as composer to Covent Garden, 
where in 1766 he brought out his opera, the 
' Maid of the Mill,' the first of the long series 
of compilations firim the works of other com- 
posers, which, by a judicious combination 
with a small amount of original work, suf- 
ficed to win him a considerable reputation 
as an operatic composer. Arnold became a 
member of the Royal Society of Musicians 
4March 1764 (Records qf Sou. Soc. of Muti- 
eiaju). In 1767 he set Browned ode, the 'Cure 
of Saul,' as an oratorio. This work achieved 
some success, and was followed by ' Abime- 
lech,' the ' Resurrection,* and tbe ' Prodigal 
Son,' which -were performed during Lent in 
1768, 1773, and 1777 at Covent Garden and 
the Haymarket In 1769 he took a lease of 
Marylebone Gardens, where he produced many 
operas and burlettas, amongst others Chat- 
terton's 'Revenge;' hut, owing to the dig- 
honesty of one of bis subordinates, during 
the three years of his tenancy he lost by 
the speculation a sum of nearly 10,000', In 
1773 the university of Oxford asked Arnold's 
permisBion to perform his oratorio, the ' Prodi- 
gal Son,' at the installation of Lord North as 
chancellor, and on the request being granted 
the honorary d^ree of Mus. Doc. was offered 
the composer. This was declined by Arnold, 
who preferred to take the d^rree in the ordi- 
nary manner, and accordingly composed as 
on exercise Hughes's ode on the Power of 
Music. On tendering this oomposition to 
the Oxford professor, Dr, Hayes, the latter 
returned it to Arnold unopened, with the 
remark that it was unnecessary to scrutinise 
an exercise composed by the composer of the 
' Prodigal Son. The accumulated degrees 
were conferred on him on 6 July 1773. In 
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1763Aniold succeeded Naresu organist ftnd 
compoaer to the Chapeb Royal, and in the 
following year he was one of tne sub-directors 
of the I^mdel conunemorstion. In 1786, at 
the request of Oeoive III, he undertook the 
editing of an issue of Handel's works, an edi- 
tion which, thoLifh both incomplete and in- 
accurate, was foFlong the ool^ one accessible 
to muaiciana. He was Bppoint«d conductor 
of the Academy of Ancient Music in 1789, 
and on the death of Stanley joined Linlay in 
carrying on the oratorios at Dniry Lane 
Theatre. On 24 Nov. 1790 'the Graduates' 
MeetiuK, a society of musical professors esta- 
blished m London,' was founded at a meeting 
at Dr. Arnold's house, 480, Strand. In the 
same year he published his valuable colleo- 
tion of cathedral music, the work fay which 
he is now best remembered. Three years 
later he succeeded Dr. Cooke as oi^omst to 
Westminster Abbey. A few years after- 
wards he fell from his library steps, breaking 
a tendon of his 1^ and sustaining internal 
iujuries which eventually resulted in his 
death, which took piece on Friday, 22 Oct. 
1802, at his house, 22, Duke Street, West- 
minster. He wss buried in Westminster 
Abbey on 29 Oct. His grave is in the north 
aisle, next to that of Furcell, whose leaden 
coffin was exposed to view at the time of the 
Aineral. Arnold married in 1771 Mary 
Anne, the daughter of Dr. Archibald No- 

C, who survived him, and by whom he 
a son and two daughters. The son was 
afterwards well known as the manager of 
the Lyceum Theatre. The eldest daughter, 
Garolme Mar^, died on 13 Dec 1795, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey ; the 
youDf^t, Marianne, was married to Mr. 
William Ayrton, second son of Dr. Ayrton. 
Dr. Arnold, besides being an industrious 
musician, wrote several political squibs in 
the toiT papers. His generowty ana ffood- 
fellowship rendered him very popular in bis 
day, but as a composer his merits were in- 
ferior to many of hie contemporaries, and 
little, if any, of his music has survived. 



ABNOLD, SAMUEL JAMES (1774- 
1852), dramatist, son of Samuel Arnold, Mus. 
Doc, was educated foranartist. Heproduced, 
however, at the Haymarket, in 1794, ' Auld 
Robin Gray,' a musical play in two acts ; 
and this was followed by other works of the 
same class: ' Whopavs theUeckoningP'pro- 
duoad at the Haymarket in 1795 ; the ' Ship- 
wreck,' produced at Dnuy Lane in 1796; 
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market in 1707 1 and the 'Veteran Tar,' pro- 
duced at Drury Lane in 1801. 'Foul Deeds 
will rise,' first played at the Haymarket in 
1804, is described by Qenest as ' an unnatural 
mixture of tragedy and farce.' The ' Prior 
Claim,' product at Drury Lane in 1805, was 
a comedy written in conjunction with Henry 
James Pye, the poet laureate, whose daughter 
Arnold had married in 1803. 'Man and Wife, 
or More Secrets than One,' a comedv pro- 
duced at Druiy Lane in 1809, eigoyed soma 
thirty representations. In this year Arnold 
obtained from the Lord Chamberlain a license 
to open as an English opera house the Ly- 
ceum in the Strand, a building previously 
devoted to subscription concerts, picture ex- 
hibitions, feats of^ horsemanship, conjuring, 
&c. Upon the destruction of Drury Lane 
by fire in the same year, the company moved 
to the English Opera House, and remsined 
there three seasons. The license had been 
originally granted in the belief that the house 
would be open onlv for four months in the 
summer, and would become a nursery of 
singers for the winter theatres. ' Up all 
Nitfht, or the Smuggler's Cave,' ' Britain's 
JubilM,' the ' Maniac, or Swiss Banditti,' 
' Plots, or the North Tower,' are the titles of 
musical plays by Arnold presented by the 
Drury Lane company during their occu- 
pancy of the Englisn Opera House. The 
theatre was afterwards open under his own 
management, when his operas of the ' Ejng's 
Proxy,' the 'Devil's Bridge,' the 'Ameri- 
cans,' ' Frederick the Qreat,^ ' Baron Trenck,' 
' Broken Promisee,' and dramas entitled ' Two 
Words,' ' Free and Eay,' &c., &c., were pro- 
duced in succession. Haxlitt wrote in 1816 
of Arnold's ' King's Proxy,' that it was ' the 
essence of four hundred rejected pieces . . . 
with all that is threadbare in plot, lifeless in 
wit, and sickly in sentiment. . . . Mr, Arnold 
writes with the fewest ideas possible; his 
meaning is more nicely balanced between 
sense and nonsense than that of any of hie 
competitors ; he succeeds from the perfect 
insignificance of his pretenuons, and Cails to 
ofiend through downright imbecility.' Ar- 
nold's ' Two Words,' however, Hailitt pro- 
nounced ' a delightful little piece. It is a 
scene with robbers and midnight murder in 
it : and all such scenes are delightful to the 
reader or spectator. We can conceive nothing 
better mana^d than the plot of tbie.' In 
1812 Arnold bad been invited to undertake 
the direction of Drury Lane Theatre ; he re- 
signed his office on the death of Mr. Whit- 
bread by his own hand in 1815. In 181S 
the English Opera was reopened by Amoldi, 
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bv Samuel Beasley, the architect, at » cost 
of 60,00CU. In 1824 Arnold produced for the 
first time in Eng-Iand a version of Weber's 
' Der Freischiiti, which had been previoualjr 
refuaed by the two patent theatres. Other 
foreign operas of note, the ' Tartare ' of Salieri, 
the 'Freebooters' of Paer, the 'Robber's 
Bride ' of Ferditiand Ries, and Marschner'a 
' I>er Vampyr,' were afterwards produced at 
the English opera house for the nrst time in 
England. In 1830 the theatrewas destroyed 
bvfire. In 1833 the present Lyceum, also 
rebuilt by Samuel Beazley, was opened to 
the public. The English operas of ' Nouijai- 
had bv Edward Loder, and the ' Mountain 
Sylph by John Bamett, were produced 
under Arnold's management. Arnold was 
a magistrate and a tellow of the Royal 



ARNOLD, THOMAS (1679-1737), cap- 
tain in the navy, was descended from a ismity 
which had been settled for many generationa 
in Lowestoft, and was, in 1718, first lieut«n- 
ant of the Superb. He distinguished himself 
in the battle off Ca^ Fassaro ciy heading the 
boarders and carrying the Spanish flof^ip, 
the Real Felipe, and in this sen'ice he was 
severelv wounded, and lost the use of one arm. 
His gallantry was rewarded by his promotion, 
proIj«hly by Sir George Byng, to the rank of 
commander ; in 17S7 he was advanced to be 
a captain, appointed to the Fox, and sent to 
the coast of Carolina, where he was for some 
time nnder the orders of Captain Anson. 
On his return to England he retired firom 
active service and settled at Lowestoft, 
where he died 31 Aug. 1737. A monument 
in Lowestoft church stUl keeps alive his me- 
mory, which, throughout the last century, was 
further distinguished by a local custom now 
obaolete. ' It is customary,' wrote Qilling- 
wat«r in 1790, 'at Lowestoft to hang flags 
across the streets at weddings. The colours 
belonging to the Royal Philip taken by 
Lieutenant Arnold nave frequently been 
made use of upon theae occaaiona.' 

[Qillingwater'B Historical Acconnt of the an- 
ci«nt Toim of Lo««A<^ (ITM), pp. 110-16.] 
J.K.L. 

AUNOLD, THOMAS, M.D. (1742-1816), 
physician and writer on insanity, was bom 
in the town of Leicester, educated at Edin- 
burgh, where he took the degree of M.D., 
becune a fellow of the RotsI Collf^ of 
Physicians, and of the Royal Medical Society 
of 'Edinburgh. Ue practised in Leicester, 
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andconductorofalarge lunatic asylum 
there. * In a word, he was an enlightened 
ornament of his native town' (Oenf. Jtfo^.), 

His principal works are : 1. 'Observations 
on the Nature, Kinds, Causes, and Preven- 
tion of Insanity, Lunacy, or Madness,' Lon- 
don and Leicester, 1782, 1786. 2. ■ A Case 
of Hydrophobia succeasfullj treated,' 1793, 
3. ' Observations on the Management of the 
Insane,' 1809. In the first of these he ex- 
amines and compares the opinions of an(Ment 
and modem writers on the subject. It is a 
work of great learning and research, and 
abounds with interoatingcoses rtjlated from 
the author's experience. He died at Leicester 
2 Sept. 1816. 

[Grot. Uag. buzri. pt. ii. p. 378.] O. V. B 

ARNOLD, THOM.AS (1795-1842), head 
master of Rugby, was bom on 13 June 179G, 
at East Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, where 
his family, originally from Suffolk, had been 
settled for two generations, and where his 
father was collector of customs. There, as 
a child, he learned to delight in the sea, to 
know the flogs of half Europe that floated 
on the Solent during the great war, and to 
feel something of its stir. When he waa 
hardly six years old his £ither died suddenly 
of spasm of the heart, and his education for 
the next two years was committed by hia 
mother to her sister. Miss Delafield. In 
1803 he went to a school at Warminster, 
and thence in 1807 to Winchester. He ap- 
pears to have been a shy and retiring boy, 
somewhat stiff and angular in character 
and manners, but bigh-pnncipled and warm- 
hearted ; with remorKable powers of memory ; 
devoted to history, geography, and poetry, 
especially ballad poetry. 

In 1611, at the early age of sixteen, he waa 
elected scholar of Corpus Christ! College, Ox- 
ford, where a small society of picked students, 
under an easy rule, were left in great mea- 
sure to educate themselves and one another, 
the two most prominent members of it at the 
time being John Keble, the author of the 
Christian Year,' and John Taylor Coleridge, 



Arnold loved to say that he ' owed more than 
to any living man. Hera, in a little Oxford 
within Oxford, he spent the next three yeara, 
his whole nature expanding in an atmosphere 
of venerable institutions and youthful fnend- 
ships, of keen study of the great classical 
authors, especially Thucydidea and Aristotle, 
varied by ' skirmishings ' over the surround- 
ing country and discussions in the under- 
graduates* common room on every variety of 
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subject — political, literary, and philosophical. 
In these he it said to have been eager and 
vehement, but always candid and ingenuoua, 
and * never ahawing, even then, & grain of 
vanity or conceit.' In 1614 he obtained a 
first daaa in classics, and the next year a 
fellowship at Oriel, and he gained the cban- 
cellor'a prices for the Latin and English 
essays in 181& and 1817. Tor four years he 
resided on his fellowship, amidst a group of 
the ablest men then m the university — 
Copleston, Darison, Whately, Keble, Haw- 
kins, and Hampden ; luing this ' golden 
time ' to store his mind and fill many manu- 
script volumes with the results of wide and 
independent reading, chie^ of original 
authorities, in the libraries of the place. In 
1818 he was ordained deacon, and in the I 
foUowiiLK year he settled at Laleham, a 
quiet Tillage on the broad Thames, to take 
as private pupils a small number of young 
men preparing for the universities. In 1820 
he married Mary Penrose, daughter of tlie 
Rev. John Penrose, and sister of one of his 
earliest friends. 

The eight years of active growth at Ox- 
ford had traced the general lines of character 
and opinion which were to be his through 
life ; and these were deepened and developed 
during the eight quiet years which followed, 
spent chiefly in continued etudv, in working 
and playing with the pupils whom he made 
part of his peaceful and industrious home, 
and in assistinK in the care of the parish. 
Here he learned to know the poor, and to 
feel that sympathy with the humbler classes 
which afterwards so strongly marked his 
views of duty, both individual and social. 
It was durina- this time that his mind came 
under an influence Iht which it wm power- 
fully affected, tiat of Niebuhr's ' History of 
Bome,' which not only inspired him with 
new views of historical criticism, but, by 
introducing him toOermanliterature,open^ 
to him new realms of thought. And it 
was now that, under the elevating influence 
of a happy marriage and increased responsi- 
bilities, his religious convictions and feelings 
were brought, so to speak, to a focus, and He 
came to be possessed with that vivid sense of 
the reality of the invisible world, and that 
personal devotion to Jesus Christ, which 
formed henceforth the basis of his spiritual 
Hfe. From this time he became more and 
more remarkable for that close int«rpenetra- 
tion of all parts of bis being — spiritual, 
moral, intellectual, and emotional — ^which 
was tiie key to his character, and reflected 
itself in all his opinions and habits of 
thought. Thus — to give a few characteristic 
instances — the central truth of life to him, 



xepted from without, but 
ing within, 1 



not as a dogma 
as the satisfactii 

the union of the divine and tlbe human 
the person of Jesus Christ ; to spe&k of ■ 
Christian's bodv as the temple of the Holv 
Spirit was hardly a metaphor; the churcti 
and the stat« were one; the natural and the 
supernatural, things secular and religious, 
were inextricably blended; eve^ act of a 
Christian's life was at once secular as done 
on this earth, and religious as done in the 
presence of Ood ; and every act was of im- 
portance, as affecting the jpeat struggle 
eveiywhere and at all times going on between 
good and evil. This solidarity of the whole 
nature, ' moving altogether if it move at all,' 
is not without its drawbacks. There must 
be a danger that the lower parts, instead of 
adding strength to the lugner, mav usurp 
their place; that sympathies or antipathies 
may be mistaken for morel judgments, and a 
hasty temper for righteous indignation. The 
uncompromising earnestness which belongs 
to it is apt to give offence ; but if it provokes 
opposition it gives the force necessary for 
overcoming it ; and in Arnold's case, being 
absolutely free from all taint of self-seeking, 
it won for him, in a singular degree, the con- 
fidence of all with whom he was brought 
into close contact. 

In 1827 the masterskip of Rugby fell va- 
cant, and he was utged to t>e a candioate for it. 
He hesitated, chiefly from doubt whether he 
should be free to make such changes as he 
might find necessary. This doubt removed, 
at the eleventh hour he sent in his name, 
and he was elected, chiefly on the strength 
of a letter from Dr. Hawkins, prophesying 
that if Mr, Arnold were appointed ' he would 
change the face of education all through the 

Eublic schools of England.' In August 1828 
e removed to Rugby, where be remained 
till his death in 1842. He became RB. and 
D.D. in 1828. 

The humble grammar school of Lawrence 
Sheriff had Iwfore this expanded into a pro- 
sperous public school, with ample funds and 
commodious buildings, including (what was 
not then usual) a chapel ; but it was still, as 
compared with such foundations as Eton or 
Winchester, limited in numbers, without 
marked character or time-honoured tradi- 
tions, and therefore all the better fitted for 
the hand of the reformer. And it was no 
doubt a time when reforms were needed in 
public schools ; but, viewed by the light of 
the present day, there was nothing startling 
in those which were introduced by Dr. Arnold, 
nor was there anything recondite in bis sys- 
tem. If, OS is now acknowledged, he verified 
his friend's prediction by regenerating public 
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echool education in England, it wu mainly 
bv very aunple means — by treating^ the boys 

'with confidence, and by imprHs^ing' upon them 
his own sense of the Talue of knowledge and 
the sacrednes8 of duty: in short, it na« by 
the force of bis personal character, touched, 
according to bis habitual prayer, hy the 'iipirit 
of power, and of love, and of a sound mind.' 

Ah a teacher hie aim was not so much to 
impart information as to awaken thought and 
Htimulate industry. While insisting, some- 
what sternly, on a careful preparation of the 
prescribed lesson, if any difiicult; arose in 
connection with it, instead of giving the ex- , 
planatioa at once, he would place himself, bo 
to speak, by tbs side of his pupils and help 
them to find it for themselves. Thoueh not 
what is called it finished scholar, be nad a , 
strong turn for philology in its wider aspects, 
And a rare power of terse and spirited trsjis- . 
latiun; and the ever fresh delight which he 
took in his favourito authors, such as Homer 
And Thucydidea, Cicero and Viniil, was in , 
itself a lesson to his scholars. '\\ bile main- I 
taining the old pre-eminence of the classics i 
AS the best vehicle for the study of language 
— a study which seemed to him as if 'given 
for the very purpose of forming the human 
mind in youtn ' — he was the first to add ma- 
thematics, modem history, and modem lan- 
guages to the ordinary school course. Into 
the classical lessons he put fresh life hy con- 
stantly directing attention to the general 
-questions, literary, mor^, or historical, which 
tbey opened up ; and perhaps nothing in his 
method of teaching was more remarkable 
than the mannerinwbich he habitually made 
different ports of knowledge illustrate one 
.another. The ' Divinity ' lessons, apt in those 
.days to be few and meagre, were with him 
very frequent, and always marked by special 
fulness of interest and a peculiar reverence 
-of tone and manner. In these, as well as in 
the leaaons on modem history, it was im- 
possible but that his own views should find 
eome expression ; but he made it quite clear 
to bia hearers that they were not desired to 
accept those views, but to examine and think 
for tDemselves. 

In his government of the school he was un- 
doubtedly aided by a natural sternness of 
^aspect and manner, which, making all his 
relations with his pupils rest on a bsAground 
-of awe, gave the greater effect to his perfect 
frankness and eimplicitv, bis entire freedom 
alike &om ' donnishness and from suspicion. 
The quick insight of boys soon discovered 
that his anger, if easily roused, had nothing 
in it of personal resentment, and that the 
severest sense of the sinfulness of an act did 
not exclude the most fatherly tendemesa 



towards the offender. Sensitively alive to 
the peculiar evils incident to the free life of 

public schools, where a low tone may so 
easily be set by a few bad boys, he felt also 
their unique advantages if omy a pood tone 
could be infused into them. This he sought 
to do mainly through the medium of the 
sixth-form boys, with whom he was in bourlv 
contact, and who were entrusted with much 
authority over the rest; and wherever be 
saw an evil influence at work — a boy, and 
still more a knot of boys, doing harm to 
themselves and others— it was his practice to 
require their jiarents to remove them quietly 
from the school. But as in intellectual so in 
moral matters, it was to promise rather than 
to attainment that he looked, and it was by 
stimulating to good, rather tlian by repression 
of evil, that he acted. He made boys feel that 
each individual was an ol^ect of personal 
interest to him, and they learned to think 
that he had an insight almost supernatural 
into their thoughts and feelings. At the same 
time the manliness, the independence, the 
buoyant cheerfulness of his own tempera- 
ment, his hearty interest in the school game^ 
which he looked upon as an integral part of 
education, piit him in sympathy with all that 
was good, even in the least intellectual of 
bis scholars. 

As a moral and religious teacher, the special 
engine of his influence was the weekly sermon. 
Writl«n generally with great rapidity, but 
expressing what was habitually in bis mind, 
and delivered with singular earnestness and 
feeling, these discourses conveyed to his 
hearers, with a power exceeding that of the 
most finished compositions, the spirit that 
was in bim. But more potent perhaps than 
any sermon waa the impression habitually 
conveyed, with all the force of his powerfiil 
character, that in everything that he said or 
did, whether in the pulpit or out of it, he 
was seeking to do all to the glory of Ood. 

The result of the new influence at work in 
the school soon began to attract attention. 
At the universities many of its scholars at- 
tained distinction, while very few (a point to 
which the head master himself attached even 
greater importance) failed to pass their ex- 
aminations. Not in the universities only, but 
in the army and elsewhere, it came more and 
more to be observed that Amold'spupils were, 
to a degree unusual at tliat time, 'thought- 
ful, manly-minded, and conscious of du^ and 
obligation.' For some years, however, the 
increase in the numbers of the school didnot 
keep pace with the rise in its reputation, be- 
ing checked hy the unpopularity of the head- 
master's utterances on public matters. In 
1829 be published a pamphlet on the ' Chris- 
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tion Dut^ of conceding the Romao Catholic 
Clftiins,' in the course of which he ruthlesuly i 
exposed the incompetence of the cleray m a | 
body to deal vith such queetioiu. In 1831 
he started a newspaper, chiefly to plead for | 
more f^neroua treatment of the lower classes ; 
knd though this paper failed, he continued to 
write on similar subjects in the same out- 
spoken style, almost to the end of bis life. 
In 1K)3, when the very existence of the na- 
tional church seemed to be in peril, he issued, 
in the ' Principles of Church Reform," a power- 
ful appeal for comprehension, as at once right 
in itself, and the only escape from the ' ca- 
lamity ' of disestablishment. And when, in 
1836, the domioant party in Oxford attempted 
to keep Dr. Hampden out of a professorship 
on the ground of aliped heresy, he assailed ' 
them with unmeasured vehemence in the 
* EdinbuTHfh Review.' | 

The first of these publications ao irritated , 
the cleiffy that some years afterwards the ' 
Archbishopof Canterbury objected to Arnold's 
preaching Bishop Stanley's consecration ser- 
mon, on the ground of the offence that it would 
give them. For years his principles, tenets, 
and proceedings at Rugby were the subject, 
in certain tory papers, of abuse little short of 
libellous. Thearticleinthe ' Edinburgh Re- 
view ' nearly led to the abrupt termination of 
his mastership. Disturbed by the stir which 
it created, the trustees wrote formally to ask 
whether he was the author ; and when he de- 
clined to pive any answer to the question a 
motion of censure, which would have led to 
his resignation, wasall but carried. To these 
annoyances was often added the worse pain of 
feeling that as to many of the objects nearest 
to his neart he stood practically alone. With 
theexception perhaps ofChevarier Buosen , the 
eminent Prussian minister, whose friendship, 
made at Rome in 1827, he counted aa one of 
the chief blessings of his life, he knew no man 
altogether like-minded. Many who admired 
bis freedom of thought could not understand 
bis firm adherence to the old faith ; many who 
shared hi» reverent spirit were shocked by his 
liberal opinions. Thus in labouring to libe- 
ralise the national church be displeased alike 
his liberal friends who wished to destroy it, 
and his church friends who wished to seep 
it narrow. Thus, having joined the new uni- 
Tersity of London, chiefly in the hope of 
making it an engine of education at once re- 
ligious and unsectarian, he found that he 
could get no sunport in this design, and with- 
drew in bitter uisappoiatment. 

But for all this ne found ample solace In 
his school duties and his literary labours ir 
connection with them, in frank and friendly 
intercourse with old pupils, in his own happ; 



family circle, and especially in the seclusion 
of the home which he had made for himself 
at Fox How, in a beautiful nook among the 

Westmoreland hills. 

At length, about the vear 1840, the tide 
turned. The merits of tlie schoolmaster, the 
hiffh character of the man, came to be gene- 
raOv recognised, even where his opinions 
could find no acceptance. The numbers of 
the school rose bevond the limit within 
which he had wished to keep. Nowhere 
was the change of feeling towards him 
more marked than at Oxford ^ and when, in 
IBil, he was appointed regius professor of 
history at that university, the delight with 
which he returned to hie old haunts to de- 
liver his inaugural lecture was greatly en- 
hanced by his findin g himself treated with 
cordial respect by those whose alienation h« 
had most deeply regretted. At the same 
time a change came overhis own spirit. Not 
that he bated one jot of his devotion to ' that 
great work,' the extension of Christ's churchr 
or of his hostility to everything which seemed 
it, whether toryism or jacobinism, 
sm or indifferent ism, superstition or' 
unbelief; while to the last he continued to 
denounce tractarianism as a revival of the- 
very judalzing spirit against which St. Paul 
fought. But the impatient fervour passed 
away. It was not only tliat some of his views 
particular subjects underwent modifica- 
n, but there came a general relaxation of 
sion, a disposition to trust more to time, 
and to bring his own immediate efforts and 
aspirations more within the bounds of what 
was practicable. 

On this more tranquil phase of life he had 
hardly entered when, in the fulness of life 
and activity, on 12 June 1842, the last day of 
his forty-seventh year, he was suddenly cut 
off by an attack of angina pectoris. A slight 
previous illness had laissedaway without caus- 
ing any alarm ; but those nearest and dearest to 
him remembered afterwards to have observed a 
' visible ripening for heaven ; ' and a touching 
entry in his private diary, written late on the 
nightof the 11th, seems to indicate something 
of^B foreboding that his work on earth was 
drawing to a close. He left a widow, who 
surviv^ him for thirty-one years, and nine 
children, of whom the eldest son, Matthew, 
is the distinguished poet and critic, and the 
eldest daughter is the wife of Mr. W. E. 

Dr. Arnold's chief published works are as 
follows;— I. An editionofThucydides, espe- 
cially valuable for its geographical notes, and 
i for the light thrown on the constitutional 
history of the period of the Peloponnesian 
war. The first Toliune of the first edition 
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-was printed in ISitO, and the third and lost 
in 1836 ; two Tolnmes of the second edition, 
which wae left incomplete, appeared in 1S41. 
(Professor Jowett, in his translation of Tbu- 
<^didea (i. ix.), ^ves a general estimate of 
thevalue of Arnold's edition.) 2. The early | 
history of Kome, in three volumes, of which ; 
the two fint were mainly based on Niebuhr 
<London, 1838^3). 3. A histoiy of the later 
period of tlie Roman commonwealth, from 
the end of the second Funic war to the reign 
of AugDBtuB, with a life of Trajan.puhlished 
poethumoLuIf in 1645, and consisting of re- 
prints of articles that had appeared in the 
* Encyclopedia Metropolitona. 4. Lectures 
on the study of modem history, delivered at 
Oxford In 1S41 and 1842 (Oxford, 1842). 
-G. A collection of sermons in three yolumea 
published between 1829 and 1834. The 
third yolume was republished separately in 
1876, and the whole series, together with 
other sermons printed separatelj in Dr. 
Arnold's lifetime, was issued again in 1878 
in six yolumes, under the editorship of Mrs. I 
W. E. Former. Arnold's biographer. Dean 
Stanley, collected and republiahed his ' Mis- 
cellaneous Works' in 1846, and his 'Tra- | 
Telling Journals, with Extracts from his , 
Life and Letters,' in 1852. But it is chiefly ' 
through Stanley's 'Life and Correspondence,' | 
first pubislied m two volumes in 1844, and 
nacbinff its twelfth edition in 1881,thatthe 
' hero 01 schoolmasters,' the champion alike 
of reverent fioth and of independent thought, 
ia and will be known to the world. 

In person he was a little above tlie middle 
height; 8pare,butTigoroas,aQdhealthywith- 
out being robust. Aslightlyprojecting under- 
lip, and eyes deep set beneath strongly marked 
eyebrows, gave to his countenance when at 
rest a somewhat stem expression, which be- 
come formidable when he was moved toanger; 
but the efTect was all the greater when, in 
the playful or tender moods which were fre- 
quent with him, or on meeting in a book or 
in eonveisation with a noble sentiment or a 
striking thouffht, his eye gleamed, and his 
whole face lighted up. Simple in his tastes 
and habits, never idle and never hurried, he 
made his home a ' temple of industrious 
peace ; ' and he rarely left it except to travel 
occasionally on the continent, with an eye 
enlightened by lifelong studies in history and 
geography. He had an intense delight in 
beautiful scenery, and took pleasure in the 
fine arts and in some of the natural sciences, 
but chiefly as bearing on the life and history 
of man. For science as such, for art as such, 
be cored comparatively little ; for music not 
ot all. ' Flowere,' he used to soy, ' are my 
mnaic,' and his loTe for them was like that 
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of a child. Walking by the side of his wife's 
pony — his daily haoit durinc term time — ha 
hall forgot the dulness of the flat and fea- 
tureless country about Rugby in spying them 
out along the hedgerows and in the cmises ; 
and they added to the enjoyment of the 
rambles over hill and dale which were a 
marked feature in his life at Fox How. 
Nothing, perhaps, gives a better idea of the 
man than the description of ' hie delight in 
those long mountain walks when they would 
start with their provisions for the day, him- 



thoee who were tired, himself always keep- 
ing with the laggeiB, that none might strain 
tlwir strength by trying to be in front with 
him ; and then, when his assistance was not 
wanted, the liveliest of all — his step bo light, 
his eye so quick in finding flowers to take 
home to those who were not of the party.' 
It is by the aid of imagery taken from thraa 
walks that the lesson of his life is summed 
up for us and for posterity by his son in the 
lines on ' Rugby Chapel,' where he has drawn 
the striking picture of a strong, hopeful, 
helpful soul, cheenng and supporting his 
weaker comrades on their upward and on- 
ward way. 



ARNOLD, THOMAS JAMES (1804 P- 
1877), barrister and man of letters, was the 
son of Stephen James Arnold, and was born 
about 1804. He was called to tbe bar in 
1829, was appointed magistrate at the Wor- 
ship Street police-court in 1847, and trans- 
ferred to the WeBtminster court in 1861. 
He died, still holding this appointment, on 
19 Hay 1877, being then senior London 
police magistrate. He wrote legal manu^s 
on the law of municipal corporations, the 
labour laws, and other subjects. As a trans- 
lator he ia known bv his versions of Ooethe'a 
' Reineke Fuchs ' (1860), of 'Faust ' (1877), 
and of Anacreon (18<ffl). The translation 
of ' Heineke Fuchs ' is a very creditable 
work ; that of ' Faust ' is respectable, but 
inferior to some other recent versions, and, 
having been published in folio form as an 
accompaniment to a volume of illustrations, 
is but little known. The translator of 
Anacreon has only the altematiye of bald- 
ness or infidelity, and Hr. Arnold chose the 
former. He also translated Schiller's 'Song 
of the Bell,' and wrote an able review of the 
controverey tespecting Mr. Collier's anno- 
tated Shakespesfe folio in ' Eraser's Maga- 
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cine' for Jviuary 1860. This was to bave 
been continued, but the sequel never ap- 
pealed. He 'vras a man of great culture and 
BCComplUhments, an intimate friend of Shel- 
ley's friend, Thomaa Love Peacock, and the 
son-iu-law of Shelley's biographer, Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg. 



ARNOLD, THOMAS KERCHEVER 
(1800-1863), voluminous writer of educa- 
tional works and theologian, was bom in 
1800. Hie &ther, Tliomaa George Arnold, 
was a doctor of Stamford. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, was seventh 
junior optime in the mathematical tripoe of 
1821, and waa elected fellow of hie college 
shortly afterwards. He took his deeree of 
B.A. in the same year, and tliat of M.A. in 
1824. In 1830 he waa presented to the 
living of Lyndon, in RutlandBhire, where his 
parisnioners only numbered one hundred. He 
at first devoted his ample leisure to theology, 
and showed himself an obstinate opponent 
of the views advanced by the leaders of the 
Oxford movement. From 1838 antil his 
death he applied himself mainly to the pre- 
paration of school books, which procured 
him a very wide reputation. He died at ; 
Lyndon Rectory of bronchitis after a few 
days' illness on 9 March 1853. A writer in 
the ' Guardian ' at the time of his death de- 
scribes '''"I as 'remaHtable for an almost 
feminine gentleness of manner, and for the 
unaffected simplicity of his life.' 

Arnold besan his career as an educational 
writer with the publication of the 'Essentials 
ot Oreek Accidence ' in 1838, and this work 
was followed almost immediately by his 
' Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Com- 
position,' which had an unprecedented suo- 
oesa, and was ' the keystone of hia literary 
fortunes.' The book reached a fourth edition 
in 1841, and a seventh in lft49,when its sale 
had exceeded 20,000 copies. It was at once 
adopted as a text-book in the higher classes 
of tne chief schools of England. Its leading 
merit consisted in its author's judicious use 
of the system and researches of recent Ger- 
man scholars — 'in applying the method of 
Ollendorff to the syntax of Buttmann.' 
In 1839 Arnold issued a ' Latin Prose Com- 
position ' on a similar plan, and it met 
with a welcome little less warm than that 
accorded to its forenmner, and in the suc- 
ceeding j'ears he prepared a whole library 
of classical school-booka, which included 
translations and adaptations of many Ger- 
man and American works. In associatii 
wi^ the Rev. J, E. Riddle be publiabed 
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a German woric by Dr. C. E. Oeot^, which 
cost him, he wrote in the preface, ' many 
vearH of labour.' Between 1848 and 18BS 
he edited, in twenty-five volumea, portions 
of all the chief Latin and Greek authors, 
and published handbooks of classical antiqui- 
ties, an ' Anticleptic Gradus,' and sinular 
works. Nor did ne confine himself to the 
classics. He superintended the publication 
of English, French, German, Italian, and 
Hebrew grammars, and aided in the prepa- 
ration of a 'Handbook of Hebrew Antiqui- 
ties ' and a ' Boy's Arithmetic' Almost all 
his educational writings bear the distinct 
impress of German influence. In his classical 
work he depended largely on Madvig, Erii- 
ger, Zumpt, and other less known scbolarB; 
bis treatment of modem languages was also 
based on German models, and Arnold was 
generally reedy to acknowledge his obliga- 
tions to foreign writers. 

As a theoloffical writer Arnold waa almost 
equally voluminous. His earliest published 
work was a sermon on the ' Faith of Abel,' 
which appeared in the third volume of a col- 
lection of' Familv Sermons' in 1833, and four 
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further tb 
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perished. Suhae- 
^ similar attempts to 

further the interests of the church of England 
by means of periodical literature. In Janu- 
ary 1844 he published the first numberof the 
'Churchman's Monthly Companion,* which 
Hucciunbed to popular indifference eight 
months later, and in 1851 he started another 
monthly magaiine, entitled the ' Theological 
Critic,' which lived on until hia death in 
1853. Arnold's contributions to theological 
literature also included five pamphlets on 
ecclesiastical questions raised by the Oxford 
movement; an abridgment of an American 
version of Hengstenberg'B'Cbristology;' two 
volumes of sermons, one published in 1845, 
and the other posthumously in 1B58; and 
'Short Helps to Daily Devotion' (J847). 
He likewise issued controversial treatises 
criticising well-known theological works 
like Tsylor'a 'Interpretations of the Fathers,' 
Elliotts 'Horffi Apocalypticie,' and Dean 
Close's sermons, in all of^ which, according 
to a sympathetic critic in the ' Guardian' of 
1853, ' bis critical eye discerned unsoundness 
. . . which, if not exposed, was likely lo do 
extensive mischief.' 

Of the value of Arnold's educational 
writings, by which alone he is now remem- 
bered, more than one opinion has been held. 
. The multifarious character of his literary 
work necessarily rendered it of vei; unequal 
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quality, and a very small part of the classical 
portion of it bos alone atood tlie test of 
time. In an article in ' Fraaer's Magazine ' 
for February 1653, which was afterwards 
published in pamphlet form, and has been 
attributed, correctly, as we believe, to Dr. 
J. W, Donaldson, the author of the ' New 
Gratvlu^' the attempt was made in very 
fordole language to throw discredit on the 
whole of Arnold's classical schoolbooks. But 
the unmeasured vituperation of the criticism, 
which attracted considerable 



the time, is only very partially justified. In 
a temperate reply, written a few weeks before 
hia death, Arnold successfully rebutted some 
of the more sinister imputations on his cha- 
ract«i introduced into the article ; and he 
justly remarks, in reference to the niulti^li~ 
city of his works, that 'regular industry with 
B corefnl diviuon of time and employment, 
carried on, with bardlv auy exception, for 
six davs in every week, will accomplish a 
great deal in fifteen years.' The popularity 
of a few of the books that Donaldson specially 
denounced has, moreover, survived his fierce 
attack, and his Latin and Greek ' Prose Com- I 
positions,' new editions of which, revised by | 
leading scholars, appeared in 1881, are valued 
highly at the present day by many teachers 

[Gsnt. Mag. (new sence), uzix. 667 : Athfr- 
nnam for 1863, i. 3S3 ; Brit. Hob. Cat. ; Ax- 
notd's Few Words in Answer to the Attack on 
Rij Classical School Books (13S3).] S. L. L. 

AfiNOIJ), WILLIAM DELAFIELD , 
(1828-1856), Anglo-Indian olficial and no- \ 
velist, the second son of Thomas Arnold, 
D.D., was bom at Lalehom, 7 April 1828, i 
and was educated at Rugby. He was j 
elected a student of Christ Church, Oxford, | 
ID 1847, and in the following year proceeded ' 
to India as ensi^ in the 68th regiment of 
native infantry. He soon became an assiatant . 
commissioner in the Punjab, and in 1866 | 
was appointed by Sir John Lawrence director 
of public instruction. The department was 
new, and its organisation fell entirely upon i 
Arnold, who, alter much invaluable service, 
was obliged to quit India on sick leave, and I 
died at Gibraltar on his way home, 9 April, ! 
1859. His wife, Frances Anne, daughte 
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workers in the FunjaK He is ihe author of 
I Oakfleld, or Fellowship in the East,' a novel 
in two volumes, published in 1853 under the 
pseudonym of 'Punjabee.' It depicts the 
8^™ffK'*8 "^ " young officer of exceptional 
culture and senousnesa to elevate the low 
tone of the military society about him, and 
the trials and problems forced upon him by 
this peculiar form of quixotiam. It is well 
written and deeply interesting, imbued in 
every line with the spirit of the author's il- 
lustrious father ; but, as is usually the case 
when the ethical element largely predomi- 
nates, is open to the charge of insufficient 
sympathy with types of character alien from 
the writer's own. lie also translated Wiese's- 
'Letters on English Education ' (1854), and 
, published in 1866 four lectures, treating r*- 
gpectively of the Palace of Westminster, th» 
English in India, Caste, and the Discovery 
of America. 

[Pro^jectivB Keview, i. 274-303 ; information 
from Miss Fiances Arnold.] H. Q. 

ABNOT, HUGO (1749-1786), historical 
writer, was son of a merchant at Leith, where 
he was bom 8 Dec. 1749. He changed hia 
name from Pollock to Arnot on succeeding to 
his mother's property of Boicormo, Fifeahire. 
Hebecameanadvocate5Dec.l772. Inl777 
he published a aatirical paper, called an ' Es- 
aay on Nothing,' read before the Speculative 
Society, and made himself unpopular bv his 
sarcasms. In 1779 he published his ' History 
of Edinburgh ' (a second edition appeared in 
1817), and in 1786 a ' Collection of Celebrated 
Criminal Trials in Scotland.' Both works 
were pirated in Ireland. He published the 
second at his own eipense in defiance of the 
Edinbureh booksellers, and the gross proceeds 
were BtfOl, His books show readmg and 
shrewdness. He became premature^ old 
from asthma, and his irritability and caustic 
language hindered his success at the bar. 
Many anecdotes are told of hia eccentricity. 
He wrote many papers on local politics, op- 
posed local taxation, and is said to have re- 
tarded for ten years the erection of the South 
Bridge in Edinburgh. He died 20 Nov. 1786, 
and left eight children. He was a favourite 
subject with John Kay, the Edinburgh c 



braled by his brother Slatthew in ' A Southern 
Kight,' one of the most beautiful memorial 
poems in our language. Arnold's name is 
further perpetuated by an annual distribution 
of medals, bearing his likeness, to the beat 
pupils in the schools which he founded, pro- 
vided from a fund subscribed by his fellow- 



[KHys EdinbuTffh Portraits, with biographic 
aketehes, Nos. T, viii.lxri, raixii, and pp, 18,26, 
lfl7, 324, ed. 1877 ; Anderaon's Scottish Nation.] 

ARMOT, WILLIAM (1808 - 1875), 

S teacher and theological writer, was bom at 
cone, where hia father was a farmer, 6 Nov. 
1808. In early life he was apprenticed to a 
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Erdener ; but the deep impreasion made on | 1 . ' Life of JemeB HsIIey.' 2. ' The Race for 
I mind bv the death at a religiously minded lUchee, and some of the Pits into which the 

brotherledhim tofitudy for themimstiy. In RimneTsfall; six lectureBappljiar the Word 
hiBunivereity career in Glasgow he gain«idi»- , of God to the traffic of man. It had a wide 
tinction in spite of his poverty, especially in ' circulation both in thia country and Americs, 
the Greek classee. He had for classtellowa two as following up the principles of Chalmers's 
men, whose biographies he afterwards wrote : , * Commercial Discourses.' 3. 'The Drunkard's 
James Halley, who died quite early, and I Progrees, being a panorama of the overland 
James Hamilton, afterwards minister of the route from the station of Drouth to the gene- 
National Scotch Church in Kcgent Square, | ral terminus in the Dead Sea, in a aeries of 
London. Amot was of an honest, joyous, I thirteen views, drawn and engraved by John 
unconventional, hearty nature, with a dash of Adam, the descriptions given by John Bun- 
originality almost amounting to eccentricity, yan, junior.' 4. 'Laws from Heaven for Life 
Writing' to his father he revealed the true on Earth ; Illustrations of the Book of Pro* 
secret of his character : ' I love, in a greater I verbs.' 2 vols. This was one of hia most 
or lees degree, every person whom I know, ! characteristic and successful books, treating 
and also all that I do not know; and this is | ofthemaximaof Hebrew wisdom viewed from 
one grand source of my happiness.' i a christian standpoint in the nineteenth cen- 

SooD after completing his theological tury. 6. 'Roots and Fruits of the Christian 
trtudiee he was callea, in 1838, to be minister Life.' 6. 'TheParablesofourLord.' 7. 'Life 
of St. Peter's Church in Glasgow, one of the of James Hamilton, D.D.' 8. ' This Present 
new churches built under the extension ' World.' Some thoughts on the adaptation of 
Bcheme of Dr. Chalmers. He soon became man's home to the tenant. 9. A posthumous 
one of the most popular ministers of the city, volume of sermons. 

His miniatry, which after 1843 was car- [Autohiography, with Memoir byhisdaugh- 
ned on in connection with the Free Church, ! tar, 18TT.] W. G. B. 

was marked by an intense love of nature, I 

united with a poetical temperament; by sym- ARNOTT, GEORGE ARNOTT 

pathy with young men; by ardent advocacy I WALKER (1799-1868), botanist, was bom 
of temperance, and a strong appreciation of at Edinburgh, 6 Feb. 1T99. His early years 
ethical Christianity. He strongly svmpa- were spent at Edenshead and Arlaiy, on 
thised with all movements fitted to aarance the boraers of Fife and Kinross ; in 1807 
the welfare of the working class. i he went to Edinburgh, entering the univer- 

In the year 1863, on the appointment of | aity in 1813, where he took his A.M. degree 
Dr. Rainy to a, professorship, Amot was , in 1818. He studied for the law, and was 
called to be minister of one of the leading ; admitted to the faulty of advocates in 
congregations of the Free Church in Edin- j 1621 ; but the profession was uninteresting 
burgh, where for the laet ten years of his life . to him, and he soon abandoned it. His at- 
he was a conspicuous figure. During that ' tention some three or four years previously 
time he edited a monthly religious magazine, had been turned to botany, and to this 
called the ' Family Tr«isury.' He thrice I study he now devoted himself, becoming 
visited America:iul845,torenderimportant ' aajuainted with Wight and Greville, and 
ministerial service in the dominion of Canada; ; a little later with Dr. (afterwards Sir WU- 
in 1870 as a delegate from the Free Church ' liam) Hooker. In 1821 he went to France, 
of Scotland to congratulate the presbyterian where he worked in the Paris herbaria, 
churchesinthenorthemstateflon theirhappy and published two papers on mosses. He 
reunion ; and for the third time, in 1873, as , afterwards visited Spain and Russia, and, on 
a member of the Evangelical Alliance, to at- his return to Scotland, married in 1831 Miss 
tend its meetings at New York. Having MaryHay Barclay, of ft,ris, Perthshire. From 
been a steady sympathiser with the northern 1830 to 1840 he was engaged with Sir Wil- 
etates and the anti-slavery movement, he was liam Hooker upon an account of the plants 
received in the United States with extra- collected in Captain Beechey'a voyage to the 
orcliuary cordiality- i Pacific and Behring'a Straits, which formed 

The degree of D.D. was virtually offered . a quarto volume published in 1841. During 
to Mr. Amot by the university of Glasgow, ' these ten years he was very active in pub- 
snd afterwards formally by the university of lishing descriptions of new plants from South 
New York; but for personal reasons he de- ' America, India, and Senegambia, in various 
clinedtOAvailhimself of it in either case. He I periodicals; heco-operated with Wight in his 
died after aahort illness at Edinbiu^h, 3 June j 'Illustrations of Indian Botany,' and in the 
1875. ' Prodromus Flone peninsulie Indite Orien- 

His chief works were the following : talis.' In 1839 he temporaiily took Dr. 
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IIooker'B place as botanical lecturer at OIa»- l in the following year made a second voya^ 
ffow, and in 18i<> was appointed jffofeaaor of ; to China. lie performed a novel operation 
Dotanj- in that univeraity, leaving Arlary in for stricture, which saved the life of the 
lSd6, and taking up his reaidence in Qlasoow. ' captain, and devised new modes of ventiUt- 
In 1860 he was associated with Sir WilliauL ing the ship. 

Hooker in the sixth edition of the ' British ()n his return to London, in 1811,hecom- 
Flois.' About this time he took up the Rtudy menced practice in Hunter Street, Bruiu- 
of Diatoms, of which he formed a large and wick Square, in partnership with a friend 
Taluable collection, publishing several me- named Darling, and he soon afterwards began 
moira on the subject. In 1808 his health, a course of lectures on Natural Science ap- 
which had previoUBly begun to fail, gave plied to Medicine at the Philomathic Inatitu- 
way, and the delive^ of his university tion, which, in 1H27, were published under 
<mur8e had to be abandoned. Jaundice set thelitle of 'Elemenls of Pliyeics.' In 1813 
in, and he died on 17 April 1868, and was he obtained the diploma of the College of 
buried in the Lightbill cemetery, Glasgow, Surgeons, and in 1814 the university of 
lie left three sons and fii-e daugtiteTS. His -Aberdeen conferred upon him the degree of 
la^e collections subsequently become the ' M.D. Ilecontinued lopractiBeasaphysician 
property of the university of Glasgow. He till the year 1855, and enjoyed a large and 
was a good correspondent, an esteemed pro- . lucrative practice. 

feasor, an accurate observer, and a lealoua Amott's catholic connections and know- 
worker. , ledge of languages helped him in his profes- 

(Trana. Bot. Soc. Ediuburgh, ti. 414-26.1 "''"»■ Many foreigners consulted him. In 

J, B, 1816 he became physician to the French, and 

soma time afterwards to the Spanish em- 

ABNOTT, NEIL (178&-1874), phywcian bassy. In the same year he dissolved his 
and natural philosopher, was bom at Ar- partnership with Darling, who had married, 
broath, in Scotland, where his father held a and took up his residence in a large house, 
valuaUe farm. His father had become a No. 38 Bedford Square, where he remained 
catholic in early life ; andhis mother, Ann, to theendof his professionalliie — morethan 
daughter of Maclean of Botersy, was of forty succeeding years. During the next 
the same faith. Misfortunes compelled the , seven or eight years but few changes appear 
fattier to give up his farm and settle first to have taken place ii ' ' 



ftt BUir and afterwarda in Aberdeen. Neil 
was tau^t by his mother and at the parish 
school of Lunan, and in November 1798 
entered Aberdeen grammar school. In 1801 
he was entered as a student in the Marischal 
College, with a small bursary, where be re- 
mained during four sessions, and was especi- 



Aboutl823 he began to prepare his'Phy- 
;b.' Sir David Barry was at this time pro- 
pagatinff his views concerning the circulation 
tubes and the 
o atmospheric 
The view was opposed by Dr. 



ally interested by the lectures of Patrick I his cause. Thisled to the delivery of lectures 
Copland on natural philosophy. He grwiu- '■ on medicalphysics in 1825 in Amott's house. 
ated M.A. in 1805, and at once commenced \ Professor Bain says : ' The lectures made a 
the study of medicine in Aberdeen. He great impression, and there was a strong 
■ujiported himself partly by acting as shop^ : desire expressed that he should repeat them? 
ossiatont to a chemist. In SeptemW 1806, ! The first volume of Amott's 'Physics' ep- 
ie went to London, and became a student peared in 1827, and it was received with 
at St. George's Hospital, under Sir Everard enthusiasm, A second edition was printed in 
Home, A year later Home's favoiB' obtained the same year, a third in 18^8, and a fourth, 
lum an appointment as surgeon in the East together with Part I. of the second volume, 
India Company's service, and he sailed for in 1829. In 1833 appeared a fifth edition of 
China in April 1807. During the long and the first volume, witn a second of vol. ii. 
stormy vm'age he appears to have made a Part I. It was speedily translated into 
number of pm'sical and meteorological ob- Spanish, French, Dutch, and German. The 
een-ations regarding ocean currents, tides, book went out of print, and Arnott spent 
winds, and other atmospheric phenomena, much time upon a sixth e<lition, half of wnich 
waves, j:c., many of which ore recorded in i appeared in 1864, and a second half, with new 
hie 'Elements of Physics.' He learned chapters, in 1665; a seventh edition has ap- 
languages and gave lectures to the captain j peared since his death. 
ana officers. He also turned his attention About the year 1855, he gave up his prec- 
to sanitarv matters, clothing, and ventilo- tice, and turned his attention more especially 
tion. In 1609, he Tetumed to England, and | to sdentific and sanitary matters. His name 
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. nof a smoke- 

less grnte, known as ' Amott's Stove,' which 
combined economj of fuel and consumption 
of the smoke with uniformity of combustion. 
For thie he was awarded the Rumford medal 
of the Royal Society in 1854. He devised 
the wat«r-bed in 183d, and in 1838 he pub- 
lished an important esser on ' Warming and 
Ventilation, in which both his stove and 
ventilator are fully described. He declined 
to patent any of his inventions, and was 
never more happy than when he could devise 
or apply any means of lessening human 
Buffenni;, or extending man's dominion ovur 
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man. He was perfectly sound in health, 
and for more than sixty years he lived in 



I, such as bandicrafl and games, drawing, 
and playing upon musical instruments, he 
excelled. ~ lie possessed a great aptitude for 
languages — wrote English elegantly, and 
rave fluent speech to Italian, Spanish, and 
Prench. When his 'Physics'was translated 
into German, he besan the study of that 
language. His inteUect was very versatile. 
It widely embraced both languages and 
science. As an inventor he possessed many 
resources. He was a very sociable man, waa 
extremely amiable, and always full of phi- 
lanthropic aims and objects. There is a 
crayon drawing of Amott by Mrs. W. Cap- 
penter in the Royal Society, and a portrait 
by Partridge in Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
[Obituary notice of Dr. Neil Amott, in tha 
Proc*BdingB of the Royal Society, vol. xiv. 
1877 ; Baia'fl Biographical Memoir of Dr. Xeil 
AmoU, reiui before the Aberdeen Fhiloeopbicnl 
Society. 1881.] G. F. E., 

ARNOULorARNTJLF. [SeeEMHTLF.] 
ABITWAT, JOHN (1601-1653), royaliit 
divine, was of a Shropshire family and heir t« 
a considerable estate. He was a commoner of 
St. Edmund'sIIall, Oxford.and in 1635 rector 
of Hodnet and Ightfield. (For difficulties con- 
nected with these appointments see State Pa- 
pert, Dom. 1834-5.) His abounding charity 
anddevoted loyalty were conspicuous. When 
he repaired to the king at Oxford in 1642. 
the parliament garrison at Wem plundered 
his house so completely that (according to 
his own account) they left him neither bible, 
nor money, nor clothes. He was promoted 
to be archdeacon of Lichfield and Coventij 
and prebendary of Woolvey. Resuming hi» 
activity in the royal service, his estate "was 
sequestrated and he imprisoned till aft«r the 
king's death. He was then exiled, and took 
refuge at the Hague, where (in 1650) he pub- 
lished twopamphlets, (1) the ' Tablet,' a vin- 
dication orthe king against Milton's ' Eikono- 
clasteSf'and (2) 'An Alarum to the Subjects 
of England,' an account of the oppressions 
which he and others had suffered. He was 
compelled bj| poverty to accept an invitation 
to exercise hia function among the English in. 
Virginia, where he died, it is supposed in 
1653. BotbhistnctswerereprintedinI66I 
by William Rider of Merton College. 

[Wood's AthenK Oion. (Bliss), iii. 30T ; Fasti, 
i. 897, 418.] B. C. B. 

ABBAN, EaBLB op. [See Hamiltoit and 
Dr. Arnott was physically a very strong | Stewakt.] 



awarded a gold medal by tlie jurors of the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855, and Napoleon HI. 
gave bim the cross of the Legion of Honour. 
lie was one of the founders of the university 
of London in 1836, and an original member 
of the senate. In the following year he was 
appointed one of the physicians extraordi- 
nary to the queen; in 1838 he was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1864 
a member of the Medical Council. In 1861 , 
he published a ' Survey of Human Progress,' 
which reached a second edition in 1862. It 
was well receired, though criticised as re- 
presenting a 'narrow utilitarianism.' In 186T 
he WTOtA a amall tract on arithmetic, and in 
1870 a pamphlet on national education. 

To a great age Dr. Amott retained clear 
faculties, and his old spirit of inventiveness 
never forsook him. Among his last devices 
was a chair-bed for preventing sea-sickness. 
Having a lai^ circle of scientiBc friends, and 
being a prominent member of the Roy^ In- 
stitution, he lived much in the society of 
the most progressive men of science in Lon- 
don. His benefactions were widely spread. 
In 1869 he gave 2,00W. to the university of 
London, and I.OOW, to the universities of 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Glasgow, and St. An- 
drews. In 1865 Mrs. Amott gave 1,000/. to 
each of two ladies' colleges in London, and 
after her husband's death carried out his 
wishes by giving 1,000/. to each of the four 



In 1869 he caught cold, which brought on 
a dea^ess, gradually increasing, and idti- 
mately limiting greatly his sociable habits. 
A fall in 1871 produced a concussion of the 
brain and weakened his mind. He died 22 
March 1874, and was buried in Edinburgh. 
His wife, whom he married in 1856, survived 
him two years. She waa the widow of one 
of his oldest friend?, Mr. Knight, and the 
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ARROWSMITH, AARON (1750-1823), 
geographer, the head of a well-ltuown family 
of cartographers, was born in Winston, Dur- 
ham, 14 July 1760. Hia father dying while 
he wan young', hia mother married again, the 
stepfather being a dissipated man, who soon 
wasted the chudren's patrimony. Young 
Arrowsmith was thus early in life thrown 
on his own resources for a livelihood. The 
only instruction he ever received beyond the 
ntere elements of reading and writing was 
ia mathematics, irom the eccentric Emerson 

E»ee Emebsom, williik], who was so taken 
y the boy's anxiety to leam that he taught 

Arrowsmith came to London about 1770. 
One authority states that he commenced his 
career under W. Faden, but of this there is 
no evidence extant ; another authority, ap- 
parently better informed from private sources, 
states that he first found employment with 
John Cary, for whose county maps Arrow- 
amith made all the pedometer measurements 
■nd drawings. We find him in 1790 esta- 
blished in Castle Street, Long Acre, where, 
at great cost and labour, be brouKht out his 
first effort in map-making, ' A Chart of the 
World upon Meroalor'g ftojection, showing 
all the New Discoveries, . . . with the 
Tracts [«e] of the most distinguished Navi- 
gators since 1700." This chart, now rare, 
was published 1 April 1790. There is a 
copy preserved in 'Brit. Mus. Gren. Lih. 
20^3? In 17&4 he published his lar^' Map 
of the World' on tne Globular projection, 
on the same scale us the Mercator chart, viz. 
five equatorial degrees to one inch. With 
the map of 1794 he published a ' Companion ' 
in quarto, from whicn we learn that these two 
maps were published ' in order to exhibit the 
contrast between the two best projections 
upon which general maps of the world can 
be constructed.' The materials used in the 
second map were mainly the collections of 
A. Dalrymple and the manuscripts of the 
Iludsons Bay Company, which last were 
used to much greater advantage in his ' Map 
of Korth America,' published in 1796. ^ 
1802 Arrowsmith appears to have removed 
westward to Rathbone Place, where, we 
leam from the London directories of the 

Esriod, he remuned until 1808. In 1807 he 
rought out his ' Map of Scotland, constructed 
from original materials obtained by the 
authority of the Porliamentarr Commis- 
sioners for Making Roads and Bridges in the 
Highlands,' engraved on four sheets, on the 
scala of four miles to one inch. The valu- 
able ' Memoir ' for this map was published 
in 1809. The 'original materials' referred to 
-were mainly the laige manuscript 'Military 



Survey of Scotland,' on the scale of 1000 yards 
to an inch, executed at the instance of the 
Duke of Cumberland, 1745-55, by the engi- 
neers under the command of General Watson. 
Tbegreater part of the hill-shading was done 
by Paul Sandby, the well-known landscape 
draughtsman. Ilii8Survev,butlittIeknown, 
is preserved in the King^ Library, British 
Museum. In 1814 Arrowsmith removed to 
Soho Square, where he carried on his busi- 
ness of map publishing until his death. Up 
to this period all our maps of India had been 
based upon route surveys only. In 1822 
Arrowsmith produced his ' Atlas of Southern 
India,' on the scale of four miles to one inch, 
in eignteen sheets, which was based upon the 
trianoiilations of Colonel Lampton and the 
; ' Madras Survey Maps.' This was his last 
' important work, which became the model 
for the well-known ' Indian Atlas,' after* 
wards issued by the directors of the East 
India Company m 1827. 

Arrowsmith died at his house in Soho 
S<)uare,23April 1823,aged 73 years. After 
his decease the business was carried on by 
his two sons, Aaron and Samuel. A fairly 
complete list of the maps and charts made 
and published by the elder Arrowsmith might 
be compiled from the newlv-printed cata- 
logue of maps in the British Museum, and 
the catalogue of the map-room of the Royal 
Geographical Society, 1882. Considering 
the penod at which they were published, 
it is remarkable that sufficient patronage 
should have been found for such large and 
costly maps and charts. They were evi- 
dently remunerative, as they obtained a high 
reputation throughout Europe for their cor- 
rectness, distinctness, and good engraving. 
Although Arrowsmith never received the 
scientific training of a Beighaus or a Hitter, 
his work never deserved the adverse com- 
ments bestowed upon it by Klaproth, than 
whom a more fanciful geographer never made 
a map. Arrowsmith^ merits were rather 
those of a well-trained map-maker than a 
scientific geographer. He understMtd the 
projection of maps in all its branches tho- 
roughly, which enabled him to utilise, in a 
way peculiarly his own, all the vast store of 
information and material placed at his dis- 
posal by his friends Dalrymple and Rannell, 
and the Directors of the Hudson's Bay and 
the East India Companies. His elephuitine 
maps, as compared with those of to-day, 
will always remain monuments of his un- 
tiring industry and unshaken faith in honest 
work. The maps published after hia death 
bearing his name are either new editions 
corrected to date, or new ones made by his 
son Aaron, who with his brother Sunuel 
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carried on the business until the death of aion of one of them, F. Edmund Antow- 

the latter in 1639. To thte period may be | smith, a Priest of the Society of JeaiiB, in the 
assigned the ' Oeometrical Construction of Person of Thomas Ilawardenj eon of Gar^l ■ 
Maps and Globes,' 1826, 4to. The Atlas Hawarden of Appleton, withm Widness in 
to accompany the ' Edinburgh Dictionary of Lancashire. The death of the generous Lay- 
Oecvraphy,' 6 toIs, 8vo, 1827; 'Atlas of man, Richard Herst, was not to be omttt^, 
Ancient Geography,' 1839, 8to; ' Atlas that the happy Cause, which united themin 
of Modem Geography,' 1830, Svo; and the tlieir Suftetiiigs, may jointly preaerve their 
•Bible Atlas,' by Samuel, 1836, 4to. Memories,' Lond. 1737. TTmb octavo volume 

[Diet. Biog. 8. D. U. K. ; Ocean Highways, , Contains two excellent portraits of the mar- 

1873-4, p. 124 ; Markham's IndinD Sun-eys, | tyrs, the second of whom, Richard Herat, a 

2nd ed. 1878.1 C. H. C. | farmer, suffered the day sfter Father Arrow- 

, smith. Most probably it« compter was 

AltROWSMITH, EDMUND (1585- ! Father Cornelius Morphy. 
1628), Jesuit, sometimes known as Biuj>- I The miraculous cure is alleged to have been 
BKAW and RissT, was bom in 1585 at Had- I wrought by Father Arrowsmith's interces- 
dock, in the parish of Winwick, near "War- j sion, through the applical ion of the famous 
rington, Lancashire. His father was Robert | relic, the martyr's hand, which is now pre- 
Arrowsmith, a yeoman, and his mother , served in the catholic church of St. Oswald 
Margery was a lady of the ancient family of at Ashton, Newton-Ie-Willows. AttestBi- 
Gerard. Both his parents were catholics, and ' tions respecting another miracle said to have 
great sufferers for their reli^on, as were also ' been wrought by means of this relic are 
their fiithers before them. lie was baptised printed in Foley's ' Records of the English 
as Brian, but took the christian name of Ed- ' I'rovince of the Society of Jesus.' That the 
mund at confirmation, and used it exclusively \ relic is still an object of popular veneration 
aft«rwanls. Crossing the seas in 1606 he was ; is obvious from the foUowing intimation re-' 
received into the English college at Douay ; j lating to the church at Ashton, given in the 
was ordained priest in 1612 ; and sent back \ ' Catholic Directory,' published in 1883, per- 
upon the Enghsh mission in 1613. He pur- . miam superiorum ■ — ' Those who wish to visit 
sued his missionary labours in his native < " the Holy Hand " will have an opportunity 
county of Lancaster with great zeal and sue- i of satisfying their devotion on Sunday after 
cess. Inl624heenteredtheSociety of Jesus. I the Masses, and after service; on week-days 
Previously to this he had been apprehended, after Msas, and on Friday at l.SO.' 
probably in 1622, and imprisoned at Lan- j [Bclalion of iho Death of Two Catholicks 
caster, but he was released afterwards upon , (1737); Tanner, Societas Jesu usque ad San- 
pordon, with divers others. His second appro- mjinis et Vita profunionem militariB, 99-101; 
nension took place a little before the summer Moms, Historia Missioniii Anglieans Soo. Jtmi, 
assizes of 1628, at which he was tried before 162-46S ; Recil. veritable de la cmauti et Tynv- 
Sir Henry Yelverton, on a charge of having [ nie faicte en Angk-terre a I'endroit du Pere Ed- 
taken the order of priesthood beyond the roondAnwrnith de laoompagniedeJeBos (Paris, 
seas in disobedience to the king's laws. He ■ 1829) ; Foley's Records, ii. 24-74, viii. 18 ; Chal- 
was found guilty, and suffered at Lancaster, , loner's Memoirs of Missionary Prieets (1803), )i. 
28 Aug. 1628. He WHS drawn to the place 86. MS. note by Isabel Burton in copy of Cbal- 
of execution on a hurdle, and after having I '™™ " J*'™'"" V", B" J: M™. («dit. 174S), t«- 
been hanged, his body Was cut down, di^ 11"'?^?,;,^ t?^ "J 'H^i'"-%?' -S^^Jo ' 
memberenmbowellea, and quartered. His ' «,• ^it\«"'lfi.?'fJ''; 1^7 ?«t ^ ^r 
, , ', .. IP ] '.1 .i_ -. _ «h ser. II. 438, 4611, 460, z. 177, 267, oth eer. 

head was also cut off, and with the quarters ^ ^. gjg g„ ., g; Hist, of EtiRland, 
boiled in the cauldron; the blood, mixed ■ jj 333 . Catholie Directory (1883), 161 ; Robys 
with sand and earth, was scraped up and TrsditioiiH of Lancashire, 61h e<lit. (1872); 
cast into the fire. Lastly, his head, as the I Baines's Hist, nf Lancashire, iii. 638.] T. C, 

sentence directed, was set up upon a pole 1 

amongst the pinnacles of Lancaster castle, , AUROWSMITH, JdllN, D.D. (1602- 
and the quarters were hung on four several | 1669), puritan divine, was bom near New- 

Suarters of the building. The incidents of 1 castle-on-Tyne on 29 March 1002. In 1616 
lie trial and the repulsive particulars of the I he entered St. John's College, Cambridge, 
execution are given in 'A True and Exact | and graduated B.A.inl619,BndM. A. in 1633. 
Relation ofthe Death of Two Catholicks, who In 1623 he became fellow of St. Catherine's 
suffered for their Religion at the Summer j Hall. He married in 1631, and became in- 
Assires, held at Lancaster in the year 1628, , cumbent in the same year of 8t. Nicholas 
Republished with some additions, on account ! Chapel, King's I^Tm. He was nominated 
of a wonderful Cure wrought by the Interces- j on 25 April 1W2 one of the two Norfolk 
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divines to beconsultedoncburchafiaire. He 
8at 06 a, member of the Westminster Aasem- 
blj in 1&43. In 1644 he whs made D.I), and 
regius professor of divinity at Cambrid^ ; 
and master of St. Catherine's Hall, in the 
room of Dr. Beale, removed by the Earl of 
Manchester. On the sequestration of the 
llev. Edward Sparke, D.D. (author of ' Scin- 
tilla Allans '), Arrowsmith obtained the 
rectory of St. Martin's, Ironmonger Lane, in 
1646, and became a member of the Siicth Lon- 
d<m CUssis, as soon as the presbyterian form 
of government was aet up. In 1647 he was 
vice-chancellor of Cambnoge University, and 
in 1649 became master of Trinity. His 
writings are sternly puritanicaJ, but candid 
and clear. He must have had rich and en- 
dearing qualities and some breadth to secure 
for him at Cambridge the deep attachment 
of Whichcote, who speaks of him as ' my 
friend of choice, a companion of my special 
delist, whom in former years I have ac- 
quainted with all my heart,' and further bears 
testimony to ' the sweetness of his spirit and 
the amiableneas of his conversation.' Ue 
died in February 1669, being buried 24 Feb. 
He published sermons: 1. 'Covenaut^^veng- 
ing Sword brandished,' 1643. 2. • England's 
Ebeneier,' 1645. 8. ' A great Wonder in 
Heaven,' 1647 (all preached before parlia- 
ment). Also (4) 'iTactica Sacra; aire, de 
tuilite spiritual! pugnant«, vincente et trium- 
phante Dissertatio. Accesserunt Orationes 
sliauotanti-Weigeliante,' 16o7 ; and (5) ' Ar- 
milla Cat«chetica : a Chain of Principles . . . 
wherein the chief heads of Christian Ii«ligion 
kre asserted,' 1669. Posthumously appeared 
his (6) BtarSpmrot ' or Ood-man ; being an 
exposition of John i. 1-lS,' 1660. 

[Coles' Ma Athenn Cantab, in Brit. Hos. ; 
Tnlloch's Bat. Theol. and Christ. Philos. in En^ 
laad in the Seventeuith Cnitnry, 1ST2, ii. TS-7.] 
A. G. 

ABROWSSOTH, JOHN (1790-1873), 
geographer, nephew of theelderAaron Arrow- 
smith, came to Iiondon in February 1810, and 
for many years, with his cousins Aaron and 
Samuel, aided his uncle in the construction 
of his large collection of maps and charts. 
After his uncle'sdeathin 1823 he commenced 
business on his awn account in Essex Street, 
Strand, but finally succeeded to the honours 
of the house in Soho Square on the death of 
his cousin Samuel. His first publication was 
the well-known 'London AtUs' inl634, fol., 
which has passed through three editions, 
thus revertini^ to the practice of Ortelius and 
Mercator of the sixteenth century. In con- 
structing the eixty-eiffht maps for the latest 
elUtion of hie ' AtlM in 1858, be informs os 



in the prefiice that * he examined more than 
10,000 sheets of [irivate maps, charts and 

Elans, thereby rectifying all the labours of 
is predecessors.' His large maps and charts 
are : — India, in twenty sheets ; England and 
W^ales, in eighteen; Spain, twelve; World, 
t«n ; Pacific, nine ; Atlantic, British Chan- 
nel, Canada, and Ceylon, each in eight sheets; 
America, Australia, France, Germany, Wil- 
kinson's Thebes, each in six sheets ; Afiica, 
America, Aua, Bolivia, East Indies, West 
Indies, and Italy, each in four sheets. To 
these may be added numerous smaller maps, 
illustrating expeditions in various parts of 
the globe, many of which are to be found in 
books of travel and the Royal Oeograpbical 
Society's Journals. He retired from the more 
active pursuit of publication of his maps in 
1861, but devoted some of his time to the 
improvement of his old maps, or to the illus- 
tration of other geographical work. Amon^ 
the maps left unpubliBhed at his death were 
some very fine ones of each of the Australian 
colonies, of Ceylon, and of other countries. 
Arrowsmith's last labour was a small map 
of Central Asia, on the scale of about ninetv 
geographical miles to the inch, upon whicu 
he was working at the India Office up to the 
last week of his life. Arrowsmith died at his 
house in Hereford Square, South Kensington, 
1 May 1873, a^ 83. He was one of the 
fellows who Bided in founding the Boyat 
Geographical Society in 1830, and for msJiy 
years waa one of the council, and in 1863 
lie received the patron's gold medal for the 
important services he had rendered to geo- 
graphical science. 

By an order of the Court of Chancery the 
vast collections of the Arrowsmiths, consist- 
ing of maps, plates and manuscripts, were 
dispersed by public auction on 28 July 1 874, 
and have since fallen into the hands of one 
of our most eminent map publishers, 
[Anthorities as under Aabon AoHOwsitrrH.] 
C. H. C. 

ARSDEKIN, RICHARD. [See Abch- 

DBXIK, RiCHABD.] 

ARTAUD, WILLIAM (^. 1776-1822), 
portrait paint«r, was the son of a jeweller. In 
1778 he gained a premium from the Society 
of Arts ; in 1780 exhibited his first work, a 
'St. John,' in the Academy; in 1784 &nd 
1786 he SHiit portraits in oil to the same 
piece. He gained the gold medal of the 
Academv for a picture iiom 'Paradise Lost,' 
and (in 1796)lhe travellingstudentship. In 
1822 his name appears as an exhibitor at the 
Academy for the last time. He ^inted 
portraite of Bartolozii, Samuel Parr, Priests 
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ley, and other well-known characters. Nag- 
ler g^vea a list ot engrnv'mgt after his paint- 
ing. The date of nie death is not known. 
' His portraits were cleverlv drawn, and 
painted with sreat power. I'hey have indi- 
viduality of character, but want eipreBsion.' 
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AKTHXJB, the real or fabulous king of 
Britain, and a favourite hero of romantic 
literature from the middle ages down to our 
own days, is not mentioned by any contem- 
porary writer; unless, indeed, we accept aa 
contemporary with him certain anonymous 
Welsh poema in which his name occurs. It 
is probable that all these pieces are of a much 
later date. The earliest writing in which Ar- 
thur is spoken of at any length is the 'Ilia- 
toria Britonum' assigned to Nennius, and 
probably written in the eighth century. He 
IS incidentally mentionea in the ' Annales 
Cambrige,' a compilation of the tentli century. 
The story as tola by Nennius was taken up 
and enlarged by tlie addition of a mass of 
fabulous material from the hands of Geoflrey 
of Monmouth (GruiFydd ap Arthur), whose 
' Historia Britonum,' in which this expanded 
history of Arthur occurs, was written in 
1147. Geoflrey jwofessed to have gathered 
hia material in Brittany. Whether he really 
did so, or adontedWelsh traditions which were 
current in his day, or whether he simply in- 
vented the fabulous details which he inserted, 
may be matter of dispute. Few have now 
any doubt that his account is worthless for 
any historical purpose. And though it is by 
no means a settled (question whether Arthur 
is to be regarded as a purely mythical or as 
fundameutallv an historical personage, it is 
pretty generally agreed that if there be any 
bistorical element in his biography this ele- 
ment is confined almost entirely to what we 
learn from Nennius. In adopting the second 
of these two theories and treating Arthur as 
originally an historical personage, we must 
not be thoufjht to prejudge the matter in dis- 
pute, for it IS only upon this second supposi- 
tion that Arthur can be entitled to a plac« 
in this Dictionary. 

Arthur was probably bom towards the end 
of the fifth century, and, according to the 
most generally accepted theory, the scene of 
his actions lay generally in South Britain. 
At this time the Saxons were, with all Ihe 
power they could muster, pushing their vic- 
torious arms towards the west. In their 
endeavours tlie principal resistance they met 
with seems to have come from that section of 
tbeit opponents which was composed of men 
either rMlly of Roman descent or deeply im- 



bued with Roman civilisation. At the head of 
this body stood Ambrosius Aurellanus, who 
is spoken of as long waging a doubtful war 
against the Saxons, obtaining frequent suc- 
cesses over them, but, owing to the ever in- 
creasing hordes by which the invaders were 
recruited, unable to draw much profit from 
his victories. Amhrosius claimed descent 
from Conatantine the Tyrant, the last Roman 
who ever wore the purple in Britain. The 
later histories of Arthur represent him aa 
the nephew of this Amhrosius, and the son 
of Ambrosius's brother, Uther Pendragon. 
Uther is certainly a mythical personage, and 
there is no reason to suppose a nearer con- 
nection between Arthur and Ambrosius than 
that Arthur succeeded to the command of 
the same body of Britons and in the same 
part of Britain aa had been formerly held by 
Ambrosius. If we adopt an ingenious iden- 
tification first proposed by Carte and sup- 
ported by Dr. Quest (Ort^imt Cellicte, li. 
181 seq.), Ambrosius died in K.T>. 508. It may 
have been that Arthur thereupon obtained 
the command of the British army. The date 
generally given for tliat event is 516. Tliat 
lie owed this elevation not to blood but to 
merit is clearly stated by Nennius in the first 
mention of Arthur which occurs in any 
extant historical document: 'Then it was 
that the warlike Arthur with all the kings 
and military force of Britain fought agunst 
the Saxons. Albeit there were many more 
noble than himself, yet was he twelve times 
chosen their commander, and was as often 
victorious' (Vat. MS.) 

Nennius then enumerates Arthur's twelve 
victories, which are ss follows: — 1. At the 
mouthoftheriverOlein. 2,3,4,5. Onariver 
colled by the Britons Dugblas [Duglasj in the 
region of Linnuis (Qeofirey- of Monmouth 
converts this Linnuis into Lincolnshire, and 
most writers have followed his lead in deter- 
mining the locality). 6. On the river Bassas 
(according to the Harleian MS., according to 
the Vatican MS. Lusas). 7. In the wood 
Celidou, ' which is called in British cat coit 
Olidon' (that is to say. Cat Celidou is the 
British for 'the wood of Celidon'). 8. At 
Quinnion Castle, 'where Arthur bore the 
image of the Holy Viigin, the Mother of 
God, upon his shoulder, and through the 

Swer of our Lord Jesus Christ and the Holy 
ary put the Saxons to flight and pursued 
them the whole day with great slaughter. 
9. At the city of Leogis (or ' legionia,* of the 
legion), which is called Kairleon (Caerleon 
on the Usk, says Geoffrey. Chester would 
answer to the name quite as well, and in fact 
many other places would do so, Kairleon 
simply meaning 'Camp of the Legion'). 
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10. At the river Tribruit (Treurc.it). 11. At 
the mountain Agnet, irluch is also called 
cat Bregiou (or Breffuoin. Here, again, 
' cat ' is simplj wood. The wood <^ Breguoin 
or Bregion). A mar^nal glosB eaye that 
thig was in Somersetshire. 12. The twelfth 
ivaa the hardest fight of all, in which Arthur 
penetrated to the hill Badon. In this con- 
test 960 (940 other MSS.) fell bj his hand 
alone, no one but the Lord giving him aid. 

The battle of Mons Badonicus is the only 
one of these mentioned bj Gildas {Hut. c. 
S6), though he nowhere connects Arthur 
with the victory. In the 'Annales Cam- 
briffi' it is again mentioned, and, whatever 
ma; be thought about the other eleven 
battles, there can be little doubt that this 
one is historical. Historians are not agreed 
with what place this Mons Badonicus is to 
be identified. In a gloss to Oildas it is said 
to be upon the Severn, and by Geoflrey of 
Monmouth and all who follow him it has 
been identified with Bath. This theoir is 
almost irreconcilable with other ascertained 
facts of the Saxon conquests in the south, 
'which show that they could not possibly 
have penetrated so far at this date. Carte 
suggested Bavdon Hill, on the road between 
Silchester and Chichester ; Dr. Quest suggests 
Badbury in Dorsetshire. Roger of Wendover 
assigned 690 as the date of this battle, which 
would thus be one year after that in which, 
according to the Sajcon chronicle, Cerdic and 
Cymric assumed the kingship among the West 
Saxons. Other writers give 616 as the date. 
Arthur by his later biographers is always 
placed as the opponent of Cerdic (Cheldric : 
Geoflrey). 

These are really all the facts of Arthur's 
life for which we have any distinct historical 
authority. We shall spekk presently of new 
attempts to identify the sites of Arthur's 
twelve battles. The first difficulty must be 
to reconcile the account of Nennius with the 
complete ulence of Oildas upon the deeds of 
Arthur. And it must be acknowledged at 
once that there is much to be said for the 
view which would make Arthur a purely 
mythical personage, possiblv an ancient divi- 
nity among the Britons. The large number 
of places connected with the name of Arthur 
ana scattered oi-er all the most Celtic portions 
of the country tells in favour of this theory. 
Such localities are to be found in Wales, 
Somersetshire, Derouehire, Cornwall, and in 
Scotland, as well as in Brittonv. Even 
Nennius's account, though on the whole 
strongly marked with signs of sobriety and 
trustworthiness, is not quite above suspidon. 
In especial the number twtlvt for the number 
of Arthur's victtaiee, taken in connection 
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with the twelve knights of the round table, 
the twelve paladins of Charlemagne, is rather 
suspiciously appropriate. None of these ob- 
jections can be considered conclusive. The 
likeliest theory in support of Arthur's his- 
torical character is that he was in the eyen 
of his contemporaries in a far less conspicuous 
position than that to which he was afterwards 
raised by the TOJ-popu/i of mythand ballad. 
In this respect his case would be only parallel 
to that of two other famous epic lieroes, 
whom we are by no means bound to look 
upon as purely mythical creations. Could 
we have hod accounts written by the con- 
temporaries of Achilles, there is ei'ery reason 
to believe that in their eyes lie would have 
appeared only as a petty chieftain in com- 
maud of on insignificant band of auxiliaries. 
Something the same is actually the impres- 
sion given us by the only contemporary 
mention of Roland, the popular hero of the 
' Chansons de Gestc' Later ^nerationa 
would invent for Achilles his divine descent 
and for Roland his kinship with Charlemagne, 
just as for Arthur they invented the half- 
miraculous descent &om Uther and Igema, 
and the kinship to Ambroaius Aurelianus. 

Oildas is our witness that after the battle 
of Badon Hill a long peace was established 
between the Saxons and the Britons, and in 
the ' Polycbronicon ' we read the additional 
statement that Arthur ' made peace with 
Cerdic and gave him Hampshire and Somer- 
setshire, which was called Wessei' (Po&cAr. 
cap. 6). Dr. Guest, acting upon this hint, 
has tried with great ingenuity and consider- 
able success to define tlie limits of the tw 
kingdoms, and thus to show the actual region 
over which Arthur's power extended (Or. 
Celt. ii.). 

Nennius has nothing further to tell u<t 
of Arthur except the fact of his death at 
the battle of Camlan; and the 'Annalea 
Cambriffi ' tell us just as much, but no more. 
It is in the period fallowing the battle of 
Badon Hill that the later biographers intro- 
duce the moat eitravagont portions of the 
Arthurian legend, the conquests of Ireland, 
Denmark, Norway, Gaul, Spain, and finally 
of the armies of the (long defunct) Soman 
Sepuilic itself. What we learn from Oildas 
is more to the point, namely, that the Britons, 
aftier enjoying peaceably for some time the 
benefits of this ' unhoped-for succour,' did 
presently again break out into civil war, 
which rased as fiercely as if there were no 
external foe at their ^tes. 

This last picture is at all events not in- 
consistent with what all the biographers 
represent as the final act in the Arthurian 
drama. By these accounts the king, just 
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when luB arms had been crowned by the 
completeat success abroad, found himself 
beset br treacheiy at home. Uia nephew 
Mordred seduced Arthur's qufeen Quenerere 
.and raised a rebellion against him. Arthur 
thereupon turned homewards, and at hie 
approach Guenevere fled from Mordred and 
hid herself in a convent; while Mordred, 
after being long chased from place to place, 
was at length brought to bay at Camlau 
(Cambula) 'in Cornwall' (Geoffrey). 

Then took place that last end fatal battle 
of Camlan, wnicb has left its echo in all the 
euheequeut Arthurian romance. The later 
writers imagined the field, in the words of 
Halory, ' upon a down beside Salisbury not 
brfrom the seaside.' And the story went on 
to tell how Arthur, finding himself wounded 
to death, gave his sword Eicalibur to Sir 
Bedevere, and bade him throw it into the 
water. And when he threw it ' there came 
an arm and a hand out of the water and 
met it and caught it, and so shook it thrice 
and brandished. And then the hand van- 
ished away.' Anon came 'a Uttle barge 
with many fair ladies in it, and among 
tl>em a queen,' The barge came to take 
Arthur to the vole of Arolion, where men 
said that he still waited and (as they said of 
Charlemagne and of Frederick Barbarossa) 
would one day return, would once more place 
himself at the head of his countrymen, and 
lead them to victoiT' Avalion, once the 
mythical paradise of the Celts, came to be 
identified with Glastonbury, and in the mid- 
dle ages men showed the inscription which 
had stood over the place where Arthur lay, 
and which expressed the hiatory and the hope 
whichin popiuar belief attached to hisnome — 



We have here given the generally accepted 
and what may be called the orthodox theory 
of the historic Arthur. It is impossible to 
give the variants upon this which the specu- 
lations of different writers have su^ested. 
One very important theory must not, how- 
ever, remain unmentionea. According to 
this view Arthur was not a king in South 
Britain, or rather South Wales, as lat«r 
writers, from Geoffrey downwards, have al- 
ways supposed, but a king of the North 
Bntons of southern Scotland and of Cum- 
bria. The sites of all his battles, say these 
theorists, can be identified with places which 
lie in the region which now forms the south 
of Scotland and the English border. Thus 
Glein, they say, is Glen in Ayrshire (or it 
may be in Tweeddole). Ihibglaa, in Lin- 
nuia, iar from being, as Oeotfrey imagined, in 
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Lincolnshire, is Douglas in Lennox, a stream 
which foils into Loch Lomond ; Coit Celidon 
is a wood on the lianks of the Carron in Up- 
per Tweeddole; Castle Gui union is found in 
Wedale ; Leogis, intilead of being Caerleon, 
is (they soy) at Dumbarton, that is to say, 
upon the Leven which flows from Loch Lo- 
mond into the Clyde, Treuroit may be iden- 
tified with a place on the bonks of the Forth 
near Stirling, where, we remember, Arthur's 
round table is still preserved. Agnet, or 
MynydAgnet, is a name fur Edinburgh; and, 
finally, Badon Hill U not Bath on the Eng- 
lish Avon, nor yet Badbury in Dorset, but 
Bowdon Hill, in Linlitligow, on the Scottish 
Avon. The history of Nennius, it is urged, 
is almost exclusively concerned with the 
doings of the invaders in the north of the is- 
land ; his account ends with the accession of 
Ida to the Northumbrian throne. 

The arguments by which this theory is 
supported may be studied to best advantage 
in Mr. W. F. Skene's 'Four Ancient Books 
of Wales,' and in Mr. Stuart Glennie's 'Ar- 
thurian Iiocalities.' 

If this theory should ever be established, 
the life of Arthur would form part of an 
epoch in history of which the memory has 
now been almost completely lost. For it 
must be noticed that the foes against whom 
the British king fought were Angles and not 
Saxons ; and, in fact, the Angles did not 
come into Northumhria until after the death 
of Arthur, The armies over which Arthur 
gained his victories, then, supposing these 
victories to have lain in the north, were not 
those of the ultimate founders of the North- 
umbrian kin^om, hut an earlier body of 
Saxon or Frisian invaders, whose very ex- 
istence was at one time unsuspected by his- 
torians. Among the few traces which these 
Frisians have len behind them is Dumfries, 
the fort of the Frisians, as opposed to Dum- ■ 
barton, the fort of the Britons. We have 
seen that, according to Mr. Skene, one of 
Arthur's victories was gained at Dumbarton. 
[The l)iljliography of the historic Arthur is 
small, but that of the mythic Arthur is almost 
infinite. Among Walsh poems of uncertain dale 
ha is mentioned by sevoral aoonjmoua ones pub- 
lished in the ' Myvjrian Arehaiology,' as well as 
inthe'HLBtoricTrisds.' Oild»8,inhiJi'HiHtoria.' 
I as we have seen, without mentioning the name of 
I Arthur, refew to one or two evenl" which are 
eoDnect«d with his history. Nennins'a ' Historia 
I Britonum'is ouroneauthority whopa»4essesany 
degree of trustworthiness, suva, perhaps, the 
I ' Annslea C»mhri«,' where Arthur is only twice 
.spoken of. The mythical hiatoryof Arthur begins 
(m lit«mture) with the ' Historia Britonuni ' of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, whose contemporary, 
^ William of Malmcebury, adds one or two minor 
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detuk not given bj Oeofirej. In rhyme the hiii- 
torr ma rapeated about the sama time by Wace 
uiil Gainuii in Anglo-Norman, and by L&jBDum 
in Eneliab. In the course of the next centuiy 
(BVem new nirratiyes were iocorponitod. with the 
hinlory of Arthur by Walter Mapee, Qeoffre/ de 
]ElorTOD, &C., until the romantic bistoiy acquired 
the completeness which we find in Sir T, Malory's 
'Mort d'Arthure.'" Of the development of tie 
■ame myth in French romantic literature it a 
impceHible to speak here. See Oueet, Otigiaee 
Celticn; Skene, The Four Ancient Books of 
Wales, introd.. The Dean of .LiBmore'a Book, 
iotiod., and Celtic Scotland ; Olennie, Arthurian 
Localitiee; BnrtfiQ,HiBt,of Scotland, i.ch.6; Pro- 
bert, The Ancient Iaws of Cambria (for a trona- 
Istion of the Historical Triads). Lady Guert's 
' Mabinogion ' ia a tcoDBlotion of tlie Red Book of 
EerEest, also published by Mr. Skene in hia'Four 
Ancient Books of Wales.' De ViUemarqui has 
published numerous Breton halladii upon Arthur, 
which are of doubtful authenticity.] C. F. K. 

AATHTJK, duke or count c^ Brittany 
(1167-1203), for whoee death Kinff John 
ms reepoDsible, wai the son and aeir of 
Oeofirej, third son of Hanry II, who was 
killed LnatoumameatatParlBlg Aug.llS6. 
Hia mother wu Constance, daughter and 
heireu of Conan le Petit, count of Brittany. 
He was bom after hie Other's death, on 
29 Mftrch 1189. The Bretons hailed his 
birth with enthnaiasm, and the bestowal 
upon him of the name of their national hero 
excited in them new hopes of independence, 
which was at the time seriously threatened 
bv the ambitious designs of the kings of 
France and England. 

The death of his grandfather, Henry II, 
in tlS9gaTe the infant Arthur a momentous 
political position. The principle of strictly 
hereditary fiuccession made him the heir pre~ 
sumptive of his uncle, Eichard I, to the es- 
clusion of John, Henry U's fourth son. In 
order to repress John's dangerous ambition, 
Richard was anxious to assert Arthur's claim. 
In October 1190 he opened negotiations for 
the Tonng prince's marriage with a dauditer 
of Tancretfof Sicily, and in a letter to Pope 
Clement m, dated 11 Not. 1190, he dis- 
tinctly declared hie nephew his heir in case 
he should die childless. From that date 
John, who was plotting to supplant Richard I, 
viewed Arthur as his most dangerous enemy, 
and, according to one account, in 1191 en- 
tend into alliance with Philip II of France, 
who was willing to employ any means to 
injure English mfluence in France, to dis- 
pcwsees Arthur of all his rights (Annalei 
Monattia, iii. 26). But this scheme proved 
for tlie present abortive ; in March of the 
•ame year Philip agreed that Arthur should 
do homage to Richard as duke of Normandy, 

VOL. n. 
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and, so as to gain a more effectual mntrol 
over him lat«r, for the five years following 
abstained from molesting him. InAprilllSS 
the king of France had obtained sufficient 
influence with the prince and his mother to 
insure their open support in one of his con- 
stantly recurring quarrels with Richard, and 
the Breton nobles aided hie policy by re- 
fusing to acknowledge the king of England 
as Arthur's guardian. But in August 1198 
Richard contrived to reverse the position of 
I affairs, and Arthur entered into on agree- 
I ment with him to follow his guidance in his 
relations with Prance. 

Eight months later Richard died, and 
Arthur was left face to face with John, who 
was resolved to succeed his brother in both 
France and England, and was crowned king 
of England 27 Mav 119Q. The nobles of 
Anion, Maine, and Touraine immediately 
declared for Arthur, as the son of Geo£&ey, 
John's elder brother. Constance sent the 
boy to Philip U, who placed him at Paris 
under the care of his eldest son Lewis, a lad 
of exactly Arthur's age. At the same time 
Philip took poeaeesion of several castles, 
forming part of the dominions claimed by 
Arthur, on the plea of protecting them Irom 
John. He shortly aftorwar^ knighted 
Arthur, and formally invested him with 
Brittany and with all Richard's French dor 
minions — Anion, Poitou, Maine, Touraine; 
and Normandy. John arrived in Normandy 
without delay, and with an army endeavoured 
toestabtishhispowerinFronce. Aconference 
between Philip and himself took place on 
16 and 17 Aug., but no terms were made, and 
in the hostihties that followed in October 
the French kin^s forces were driven from 
Maine. But Philif' s high-handed treatment 
of those who acknowledged Artliur's sove- 
reignty occasioned a breach between himself 
and the Bretons, and William des Roches, the 
leader of Arthur's forces, arranged a pacifi- 
cation between John and his nephew. This 
step was an unhappy one. John is said to 
have imprisoned Annur, and to have so Ul- 
used him and his mother that they fled from 
bjni with all haste to Angers, a town already 
in Arthur's possession. On 22 May 1200, 
while the dispute was still unsettled, Philip 
and John met at Vernon, and Arthur did 
homage to his uncle for Brittany and other 
lands, which do not appear to have been 
specified ; but he remained in Philip's keep- 
ing, and took part in the tonmament held at 
the time to celebrote the betrothal of Prince 
Lewis to Blanche of Castile. For the greater 
part of the year John was in England, and 
Arthur was at peace, bnt Philip was busy 
preparing an attack on Normandy, In 1201 
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Arthur's mothar died; in 1303 Philip affi- 
anced him to his daaffhter Marie, who was 
not uz yeftrs old ; ana before many months 
had passed Arthur found himself forced by 
Philip to reopen the strife with Joirn. The i 
nobles of Poitou had risen in insurrection ' 
against the kin^ of England, and Arthur 
was set at then head. John arrived in 
France and summoned his nephew, who had 
jiist been knif;ht«d for a second time by 
Philip, to do him homage at Argentan. He 
replied by marching with an army from 
Futou to Wiege the castle of Mirabel, where 
Eleanor, his grandmother, who had persist- 
ently supported John, was staying. On 
1 Aug. 1202 John suddenly surprised the 
attacking force by night and capturad Arthur. 
The prince was placed in the custody of 
William de Braoee at Falaisa, who treated 
him kindly. In the following year Braose is 
said to haTe delivered him ' safe in life and 
limb ' to John, who removed him to Kouen. 
There, in the seventeenth year of his age, he 
was murdered, on S ApHl 1203. His sister 
Eleanor, known as the Maid of Brittany, 
had also fallen into John's hands, and she 
was kept by him in close confinement io 

o the manner 
1. Wo 

&om an itinerary of the reign that John trtu 
at Bouen oaSApTTll20S{AnAaolos/ia,xx^ 
126). There is therefore every probability, 
when this fact is combined with the current 
rumours of the time, that he was imnLediately 
responsible for the murder, hut whether, as 
many writers have asserted, it was the work 
of his own hands, is doubtAil. Of the con- 
temporary chroniclers of the event, the author 
of the * Annales Maigam,' who alone give* 
tbe exact date of the occurrence, states that 
John, in a fit of frenzy, struck Arthur dead 
with a huge stone, and flung his body into 
the Seine, that it was recovered by fishermen, 
and subsequently buried secretly at the priory 
of Ste Marie des Prei, near Bee. Walter <« 
Coventry, in hie 'Memoriale,' says that 
Arthur suddenly disappeared, and that his 
burial-place is unknown. According to the 
circumstantial account of Ralph, abbot of 
Coggwhall, who wrote his 'Ohronicon An- 

S'icanum ' soon after the death of John, 
ubert de Bui^h was ordered by the king, 
with the consent of his council, to put out 
Arthur's eyes and otherwise mutilatehim, ' 
order to incapacitate him for succeeding 
the throne. Hubert, however, yielding to 
his appeal, spiured the prince, iJthough he 
announced to his master not only his death, 
but his burial at the Cistercian ahbey of 
Aiidr6 de Oonffin. Later, the &ct that 
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Arthur wasstilllivingiu concealment reached 
John, who apparently, so &r as the chronicler 

knew, took no steps to authenticate it. Mat- 
thew Paris and Thomas Wikes both assert 
that John had Arthur murdered. Early 
French annalists and Breton historians have 
no hesitation in attributing the crime imme- 
diately to the king of England, and state that 
fifteen days afW its commission the Bretons 
assembled in force at Vannee, and sent Peter, 
hishopofRennee, to ask Philip II to summon 
John before his peers to take his trial on the 
charge. All medicevat historians are a^need' 
that Philip acceded to this request ; that John 
refused to appear, was pronounced by an as- 
sembly of his peers guilty of the muider, and 
that all his lands in France were declared 
forfeited. It was after this declaration that 
Philip invaded and conquered Normandy. In 
the proclamation made by Prince Lewis on 
his arrivs! in England in 1S16 tbe murder of 
Arthur, for which John, it is there said, wu 
tried and condemned by his peers, is reckoned 
among his chief ofTeuces. This is the only 
direct reference to the fact in a document of 
state (KritG&'s Fasdem, i. 140). 

Later historians between the thirteenth and 
the siiteenth centuries have added a few un- 
authenticated details to the old stories of 
Arthur's death, most of which have been 
adopted by Holioshed. The account given 
hy the abbot of Ooiweehall forms the ground- 
work of Eolinshed's, as of all the later nai^ 
ratives. It seems, therefore, uncertain 
whether Hubert do Rurgh, whom the ab- 
bot alone connects with John's murderoua 
project, was in any way concerned with it. 
The difierences in detail which charact«rise 
the evidence we have cited from contem- 
porary writers, lead to no more definite 
conclusion than that in April 1203 Arthur 
suddenly disappeared, and that his disappeai^ 
ance was contrived by John. Shakespeare, 
in his play of ' King John,' has closely 
followed Holinshed in nis treatment of Ar- 
thur, with a few unhistorical variations, in 
which he followed an older and anonymona 
drama on the same sul^ect. It should be 
noted that Shakespeare erroneously repreaents 
Arthur at the time of his death as a very 
young child, although he was actuallr in hia 
eeventeenth year, and makes him claim of 
John not only the English dominions in 
France, but the crown of England itself, to 
which Arthur himself never asserted his 
right. 

[Roger of Hoveden'fl Chroniea. «d. Stabba ; 
Walter of Coventry'j! Memorialfl, ad, Stubba, 
withintrodnctiontovol.ii.; BalphofCaggadMU's 
Chronicon Angliotnum, ed. StavMson, pp. 1«- 
112 ; Annales de Margam in Annales Honastid, 
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i. 27 ; Thonua Wik«a in Annklea HoDutici, ad. 
Luud. IT. fit; Bonqnet's HistoricDS da 1» Frmnocs 
vols. zvii. sviii.; SiBmondi'M HiaUire da France. 
li. 21 1 : Hartln'B Histoire, iii. S21, GSO, S58, 
673, fi78 ; Le Baud's Histolni de Bretagne, 
p. 210 : liuni'B Histoire de Bretagne, i. 377 ; 
Coaiteosfa CommeDtuiea od Shakeepwn'i His- 
toried FlftTB, toI. i.] S. L. L. 

ABTHUB (1486-1602), the eldest son of 
Henry Vn, WMbornatWincliester on 19 Sept. 
1486. IIiemotherwBsEliubethofYork,the 
eldest daughter of Edward IV, whom hie 
father, after he obtained the crown, had mar- 
ried in fulfilment of a promise that he had 
made in exile. The mamage was intended to 
have the effect of putting an end to the wan 
of the Koses by uniting the rival houses of 
York and Idncaster, and the firstborn was 
naturally an object of sieat solicitude. He 
■was baptised in Wincneflter Cathedral the 
Sunday after hia birth, and was named 
Arthur afl«r the famous British hero whose 
fabulous exploits fill the pages of Geofirey of 
Uoumouth. His descent was traced by in- 
dustrious genealogists from Cadwallader and 
the andent British kings; bo that while on 
the mother's aide he was the undoubted heir 
of the houM of York, the defects of his 
father'a title were compensated by a pedigree 
«arried bock to the fabled Brutus. In 1489, 
when odIt three yeare old, he was created 
knight ol the Bath. His education was 
looked to with peculiar care. His firat mas- 
ter after he luid learned the elements of 
letters waa one John Rede,who, it seems, was 
also hia chaplain (Wood's Fatti Oron., ed. 
Bliaa, i. 3) ; but after a time — apparently 
when he was in hia tenth year^— he was 

IUoed under the tuition of the blind poet 
kureate, Bernard Andri, who giree a glow- 
ing account of his proficiency. Before he 
was sixteen he had not only studied the 



«ll the beet Oreek and Latin authors, whose 
raptured tutor proudly enumo- 



together upon the story of bis marriage with 
Katharine of Arragon. Negotiations had 
already taken place with a view to that 
marriage as early as 1488, when he was not 
jet two years old, Ferdinand and Isabella 
perceiving that, notwithstanding the uncer- 
tainty ol the succession in Ehigland created 
by the recent civil wars, Henry might be a 
valuable ally against Franoe, and one that it 
was desirable to win, while on the other hand 
the friendship of a recently united Spain was 
as equally important otgect to secure on the 
part of England. The marriage project, of 
'Course, was no mon at firat than a prospac- 
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tive link between the two kingdoms in a 
comparativelT remote future ; but, as Lord 
Bacon remartis, ' the very treaty itself gave 
abroad in the world a reputation of a strait 
coDJimctiou and amity between them, which 
served on both sides to many purposes that 
their several affairs required, and yet they 
continued still free.' Ferdinand was too 
great a politician to conclude the arrange- 
ment definitely till be was sure that no 
future Simnels or Warbecks could do much 
to abake Henry's throne. Henry, on the 
other hand, was continually on his guard lest 
by virtue of the treaty he should make him- 
self a mere catspaw to carry out the de- 
signs of Ferdinana. At len^b, however, all 
difficulties were removed. Katharine landed 
at Plymouth on 3 Oct. 1501, and was married 
to Arthur, at St. Paul's, on 14 Nov. fol- 
lowing. Three times had the prince gone 
through a form of marriage with oer alreadv 
before her arrival in Ei^and, the Spuuab 
ambassador acting as her proxy — all to 
satisfy the doubts of Ferdinand lest there 
should he some evasion on the part of Eng- 
land. Now all was secure; and thou^ 
Arthur was weak and sickly, and the EniLsh 
council objected to the cohabitation of the 
young couple on this account (Arthur having 
only just completed his fifteenth year), 
Henry wrote to Ferdinand that he had 
risked his son's health for the love he bore 
to Katharine. The prince and his bride were 
sent down to the borders of Wales to keep 
court at Ludtow, where, in less than five 
months, the hridegroom died on 2 April 
1503. A touching account is given fay a con- 
temporary pen of the manner in which the 
news was received by his bereaved father 
and mother. 

[Qairdner's Memorials of Henry VII ; Ber- 
gennjth's flpaniBh Cslendar, vol. i. and eupp. 
to vols. i. and ii. ; Leland's Collectanea, iv. 
204, 2fiO-7, V. 873-4; Somera Tracts, i. 26-31 ; 
Letter of Henry VII to Ferdinand and Inbella 
in the Duke of Mancheeter'a Court and Sodacy, 
i. S9.] J. Q. 

ABTHT7B, ARCHIBALD (1744-1797), 
librBriau and professor of moral philoac^iy 
at the university of Glasgow, was the eloiwt 
son of Andrew Arthur, a considerabU 
farmer, and was bom at Abbot's Inch, in 
Banfrew, 6 Sept. 1744. He entered the 



:v of Glasgow in his thirteenth or 
fourteenth year, and in due course UnA hie 
d^ree of M.A Both before and after his 
appointment to a professorship he lectured 
with success in Iwic, botany, humanity, and 
church history. Id October 1767 he received 
from the preefafteiy of Paialey his iweadur'a 
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license, not, however, ivithout Mtna oppoeU 
tion on the ffround of want of orthodoxy in 
the doctrines of the church of Scotland. 
He was aoon afterwards appointed chaplaia 
to the uniTGrsitT of Olaegow, and assistant 
minister with Dr. Or^ of that city. He 
was also chosen librarian to the university, 
and held the office until nearly the close of 
hia life. For some years he was usefiiUy 
employed in compiling a complete catalogue 
of the books, arranged in two parts, one 
under an alphabet of authors, and the other 
according to the position of the Tolumes on 
the shelves. The catalogue was printed in 
1791, and described 20,000 volumes. It gave 
much satisfaction. Arthur was appointed as- 
sistant professor in moral philosophy through 
the influence of Dr. Thomas Keid, who was 
obliged to give up his full professorial duties 
on account of increasing years. This took 
place in May 1780, and Arthur taught the 
class for fifteen yeare in return for part of 
the salary. On the death of Beid he wai 
elected fiill professor, but held the office only 
for one session, dyin^ on 14 June, 1797. He 
never married, and died worth a considerable 
sum of money, which he left to his brothi 
and sisters. They devoted part of it, to t 
publication of his posthumous 'Discourses 
on Theological and Literary Subjects,' which 
were edited, with a pompous memoir, by his 
friend William Uichardson. The theoli^ical 
discourses include one on the orgiunent for 
the existence of Ood, another on the goodness 
of Qod, and others on objections to David 
Hume, and similar topics { among the lite- 
rary discourses are two upon tJaeories of 
beauty, one on the arrangement of 
and modem languages, and others 
study of ancient languages as a necessary 
branch of liberal education. They are fairly 
well-written and well-reasoned essays. Ax- 
thur had a shy and hesitating manner, but 
pOBsessed liberal opinions to which he al- 
ways had the courage to hold firm. A. F. 
Tytler (Zt/e 0/ Lord Karnes, iii. 89). in a 
note upon a letter of Dr, Keid, remarks; 
' Ur. Arthur, a man of learning, abilities, and 
worth, filled the chair of moral philosophy 
, . . with a reputation which did not di 



decessor.' The Discourses ' give a very 
favourable idea of his talents, the iustnesa 
of his taste, and the rectitude of his moral 
and religious principles.* 

His worlcs are: — 1. 'Catah^us impresso- 
rum Librorum in Bibliotheca Universitatis 
Olasguensis, secundum literarum ordinem 
dispoeitus. Impensis Academite, labors et 
studio A. Arthur,' Glaeguae, 1791, 2 vols, folio. 
3. 'Discourses on Theological and Literary 



Snljects, by the late Rev. A. Arthur^ with 
an account of some particulars in his life 
and character, by William Bichardaon, M.A., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow,' Glasgow Univ. Press, 1803, 8vo. 

[Memoir by Ricbardson, pre6xed to Dis- 
courses ; Edinburgh Keview, iv. 168 ; Raid's 
Works, by Sir W. Hamilton, 1848.] H. R. T. 

ARTHUR, SiK GEORGE, baronet 
(17 84-1864), Lieutenant-general, the yo ungest 
son of John Arthur, of Norley IIouseTPly- 
mouth, entered the army in the Slst ArgyU- 
ehire Highlanders on 26 Aug. 18M. Having 
been promoted to a lieutenancy in the S5t& 
foot, he served with that regiment in Sir James 
Craig's expedition to Italy m 1806, and in the- 
following year proceeding- to Egjrpt with the- 
force under the co mm a n d of General Fraaer, 
he was engaged in the attack upon Roeetta, 
and wad severely wounded. In 1808 he served 
asacaptainin SicilyunderSir James Kempt, 
and in 1809 in the expedition to Walcheren, 
where, in command of the light company of 
his regiment, he was employed in the attack 
upon Flushing, and was agun wounded, h» 
with his single company taking prisoners 
five officers and three hundred men. For bis 
services on this occasion Captwn Arthur was 
thanked in general orders, and was appointed 
on the field deputy assigtant adjutsnt-generaU 
On his return to EWland be received the 
freedom of the citj> olLondon and a sword. 
A similar distinction was conferred upon him 
by his native town of Hymouth. He sub- 
sequently served as militsjy secretary to Sir 
George Don, the governor of Jersey, and 
having obtained his majority in the 7th West 
India regiment in 1812 joined that regiment 
in Jamaica, and was shortly afterwards ap- 
pointed assistant Quortermaster^neralof the 
forces in that island. Mojor Arthur was 
subsequently appointed, in 1814, lioutenant- 
aovernor of^ British Honduras, which office 
he held with the rank of colonel on the stoffj 
exercising the military command, as well as 
the civil government, until 1822. During 
this period Colonel Arthur suppressed a 
serious revolt of the slave population of 
Honduras. His despatches on the sutnect of 
slavery in the West Indies attracted the at- 
tention of Mr. Wilberforce, and of Mr. (after- 
wards Sir James) Stephen. Returning tO' 
England on leave of absence in 1822 for the 
purpose of furnishing the government with 
further information on tbe sul^ect of eman- 
cipation, Colonel Arthur was appointed, in 
1823, to the lientenant-govemorship of Van 
Diemen's Land, together with the command 
of the military forces in that colony, then our 
principal penal settlement. 'Hie ill-regulated 
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system of tAiuport&tion whicli was in force 
had led to tamUe abuses, and the object of 

Colonel Arthur's appointment was the intro- 
'dnction of an improTed ajBtem. His strong 
good sense uid humuiity indicated the poa- 
aibilitj of a middle course between the ez- 
tieme severity of the sysl«m which would 
nuike tnuisportation eimply deterrent, and 
the over-indulgence of the system which 
aimed at reforming the convict by geutte 
treatment. He held that it was possible 
to make transportation a punishment much 
dreaded by cruninala, whllet offering every 
faciUty for reform to those who itere not 
hardened in crime ; but he entertained no 
4^nixotic expectations of frequent reforma- 
tion. His plans were never allowed a fair 
trial. The colonists and their friends in 
England were bent on putting an end to the 
transportation system, and their views ulti- 
mately prevaUed. Colonel Arthur's admini- 
stration of Van Diemen's Land lasted for 
twelve years, and was marked throughout 
by a rare combination of humanity with | 
firmness and courage, and, above all, by a 
shrewd common sense and practical judg- ' 
ment, which secured for him alike the le- 

rt of the colonists abroad and the confi- i 
te of statesmen at home. While holding , 
this government Colonel Arthur discerned j 
the advantage which would accrue to the i 
Anstralian colonise from adopting a system 
of confederation. It is believed that he was I 
the first person to suggest this important ' 
colonial rMorm. 

On his return to England in March 1337 
Colonel Arthur received the Hanoverian 
order, and at the end of that year was sent 
to Upper Canada as lieutenant-governor, with 
the nulitary rank and command of a major- 
general on the staff. The state of Canada at 
that time was such as to demand the services 
of a firm and judicious administrator. Both 
the provincesofUpper and Lower Canada had 
recently been the scene of attempts to subvert 
the authorityofthe British crown. These had 
been suppressed, but Lord Durham's mission 
and the lenity with which the rebels were 
treated, had caused much dissatisfaction 
among the loyal section of the population in 
both provinces, and especially among the mi- 
litia m Tipper Canada. On the eve of Lord 
Durham's departure a fresh revolutionary at- 
tempt had been made in Lower Canada, and 
shorily after Sir Qeorga Arthur had taken 
charge of his government. Upper Canada 
was mvaded bv bands of American sympa- I 
thisers. Sir Qeorffe Arthur's arrangements i 
for the defence of Uie colony were weH plan- 1 
ned, and were perfectly successful ; but his | 
difficulties were great. ' I much fear,' he i 
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wrote, 'from the discontent prevailing among 
many of the militia, that even the mostlov^ 
of them will feel a reluctance to come fai- 
ward until the very hour of emergency, and 
when it may be toi late to prevent a great 
deal of mischief.' 

In 1841 the two provinces were united 
under a i[ovemor^feneral, in the person of 
Lord Sydenham, at whose special request Sir 
George Arthur continued for a time to con- 
duct the administration of Upper Canada as 
deputy ^vemor, but upon his own express 
stipulation that he should receive no emolu- 
ment or remuneration whatever for that duty. 
Sir George Arthur's services in Canada ware 
rewarded with a baronetcy, which was con- 
ferred upon him shortly after his retuni to 
Englandinthesummerofl841. Thegeneral 
election, which resulted in Sir Robert Peel's 
return to power, was then in progress, and 
Sir George Arthur received from two con- 
stituencies offers to return him to parliament 
free of expense; but he declined both these 
offers, and shortly afterwards entered upon 
an entirely new sphere of duty, having lieen 
appointed governor of the IncUan presidency 
of Bombay, which office he assumed on 8 June 
1842. Reference has already been made in 
the memoir of Sir George Anderson [see An- 
BBBSOir, Sib Gbobse, K.C.B,] to the critical 
position of affairs in India at the time when 
Sir George Arthur entered upon his new du- 
ties, and to the responsibilitieswhich devolved 
upon the government of Bombay in connec- 
tion with our military forces in Afghanistan, 
Beluchistan, and Sind. A few years previ- 
ously, under the provisions of the East India 
Company's charter act of 1333, a material 
change nod been madein therelationsof the 
minor governments of Madras and Bombay 
with the supreme government of India. Pre- 
vious to the passing of that enactment, al- 
though in all matters of imperial policy the 
govemor^eneral was supreme, the two minor 
governments had retained a l^ve share of 
administrative independence. The increase 
in the statutory powers of the govemor-gene- 
ral and his council was speedily followed by 
minute interference on the part of the supreme 
government with administrative details which 



tbeeovemmentsof MadrasandBombay, The 
result was frequent and constantly increasing 
friction between the supreme and local admi- 
nistrations. These difficulties wereexperienced 
in an intensified form by Sir Geor^ Arthur, 
sncceeding,Bshedid,Bt acrisis which required 
considerate power of independent judgment 
and yet loyal obedience by the local govern- 
ments to the final decisions of the govemor- 
generoL Moreover, the unavoidable difficul- 
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entlr aMumed the »)Tenior- 
generalship. Lord EUenboroug'h had studied 
Indian queationa as president of the board 
of control, and had formed an exaggerated 
view of tlie weakness and defects of the 
company's goTemment. ArhTing in India 
at a juncture when the Indian administra- 
tion seemed stunned and paralysed bj the 
loss of the greater portion of the army in Af- 
ghanistan, he found himself in hopeless dis- 
cord with many a time-honoured institution 
and recognised principle of Indian adminis- 
tration. Sir George Arthur had before his 
appointment to Bombay won the confidence 
of Lord EUenborough, which he never after- 
wards lost. Still, to avoid friction with the 
govenunent of India under such circum- 
stances was not e&Hy, and it is much to Sir 
George Arthur's credit that during that brief 
but eveutfiil period he succeeded in retaining 
the esteem of the court of directors and of his 
own colleagues in the government of Bombay, 
as well as Uiat of Lord BUeuborough, who re- 
corded the name of Sir George Arthur upon 
a moDument which he erected in England to 
those who had best seconded his eflorta for 
the maintenance and eKtension of the British 
empire in India. 

It would be beyond the scope of this me- 
moir to discuss the policy of Lord Ellen- 
borough in connection with Afghanistsn. 
Sir Geo^ Arthur was entirely opposed to 
the measure, atone time contemplatM by the 
governor-general, of withdrawing the garri- 
sons from Candahar and Jellalabad without 
striking a blow for the rescue of the prisoners 
in the hands of the Afghans, or for the re- 
establishment of our military reputation. 
Eventually the beleaguered garrison of Jel- 
lalabad was relieved, Cahul was reoccupied, 
the captives were released, and conclusive 
proof was fifibrded that it was not owing to 
want of power that we evacuated Afgha- 
nistan ana allowed Dost Hahomed to return 
as ruler to the realm from which he had been 
driven. 

The withdrawal of the troops from Canda- 
har involved the return of the Bombay por- 
tion of the Candahar garrison through 3ind, 
and was followed in the course of a few 
months by the annexation of that country 
and the deposition of its rulers, the Talpur 
amirs. Sir Charles Napier, then commandmg 
a division of the Bombay army, had been 
selected by the govemoT^^neraJ to command 
the troops in Sind. He arrived in that 
country greatly prqudiced against the 
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commanding was a majo>«eneral on the staff 
of that arnn-, and up to that time the troops 
in Sind had been practically as well as theo- 
retically under the orders of the govemment ' 
of Bombay ; but from the date of Sir Charles 
Kapier's appointment to the Sind command 
Che governor-general departed from the esta- 
blished practice of sending orders through 
the govemment of Bombay, and entered into 
a direct correspondence 'with Sir Charles 
Napier. Such a state of things could hardly 
have failed under any circumstances to pro- 
duce official and departmental friction, even 
if the policy of the governor-general and of 
the general commanding in Sind had been in 
accordance with the views of the Bombay au- 
thorities and of the court of directors. Bnt 
the reverse was the fact, and the antagonism 
was intensified by the differences whidi arose 
between SirCharles Napier and Major (after- 
wards Sir James) Outram. Throughout this 
embarrassing juncture Sir George Arthur 
kept himself studiously aloof from all per- 
sonal partisanship, and, ignoring the uiv- 
gularity of Lord Ellenborough's proceedmgs, 
rendered a loyal obedience to the decisions of 
the governor-general and a cordial and ener- 
getic support to Sir Charles Napier in his diffi- 
cult taslc of establishing British rule in Sind ; 
whilst he retained the respect and esteem of 
Outram and of the many other Indian officials 
who regarded the annexation of Sind as an 
unjustifiable act. 

The military oi 
which took place not long bt 
Lord EUenborouifh's govemment, indirectly 
affected the presidency of Bombay by leading 
to an outbreak of hostilities in Kolapur, a 
small southern Mahratta state, the head of 
which was closely connected hy marriage 
with Gwalior. The suppression of this insur- 
rection, which, but for Sir George Arthur's 
judicious and prompt measures, might have 
assumed serious proportions, and tSiat at a 
time when so large a portion of the Bombay 
army was employed in Sind, was by no means 
an easy task, 

Lord Ellenborough, having been recalled 
by the court of directors, was succeeded by 
Sit Henry Hardinge, upon whom it devolved 
in the succeeding year to repel the invasion 
of British India Dv the Sikhs. The arduous 
struggle which tnen took place, when the 
governor-general deemed it nis duty to offer 
his services to the commandei^in-chief as 
second in command, led Sir H. Hardinge to 
recommend to the home authorities the ap- 
pointment of a provisional governor-general. 
His choice fell upon Sir Orcive Arthur, and, 
the recommendation having oeen approved 
by the court of directors and the ministry, 
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Sir George Aitliur received in due course his I 
Appointment u proTisional governor-general 
in the event of the death or departure from 
India of Sir Henry Hardinge. But he was 
not destined to twsume the office for which 
he was thus selected, being compelled by ill- 
health to leave India before Sir Ueniy (then 
Lord^ Hardinge vacated the govemoivgene- 

The principal measures of internal adminia- 
tration whkh engaged Sir George Arthur's at- 
tention at Bombay wei« the Deccan survey, 
the object of which was to equaiiae and lighten 
the pressnre of the land assessment upon the 
cultivators of the Deccan, and the improve- 
ment of the communications and means of 
irrigation. The tLrat of these measures had 
been commenced before the arrival of Sir 
Oeorae Arthur at Bombay ; but it was during 
his administration that the plan which haa 
since been carried out was elaborated, and 
the rules which relieved the cultivators from 
arbitrary and eiceseive taxation were fixed. 

The hindrances which the want of roads 
and of means of irrigation offered to the com- 
merce and industry of Western India had 
attracted the notice of Sir Qeoi^ Arthur's 
predecesaor, Sir Bobert Grant; but little pro- 
gress had been made when Sir George Arwur 
arrived and took upthe subject with cha- 
racteristic energy. The project of a line of 
railway from Bombay to Callisn, wliich was 
to be extended in the direction of Calcutta 
and through Central India to Hindustan, 
was inggeeted by Mr. G. T. Clark, a trusted 
assistant of Brunei, and received the cordial 
support of Sir George Arthur. This line 
may be regarded as the germ of the Gbeat 
IndianPenmsular Railway. Other engineer- 
ing questions, upon which the same engineer 
was employed bv Sir George Arthur, were the 
improvement of the manufacture of salt by 
mechanical appliances, and the drainage and 
sanitary improvement of Bombay, both of 
which important works have since been car- 
ried out. Mr. Clark's report on the conser- 
TMicy of Bombay was not only the starting 
point of such improvements in that city and 
m other cities in India, but was not without 
its influence on the sanitary improvement of 
our English towns, which about the same 
time was first taken up in earnest in this 
country. 

Another material improvement, first pro- 
jected during Sir Oeo^e Arthur's admini- 
stration, was the reclamation of the fore- 
shore of the island of Bombay. Sir George 
Arthur also took a great interest in promot- 
ing the education of the natives, which at 
that time, under the impulse given to it some 
yeu* pnviously by Hr. Moimtatuart Elphin- 
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stone, was somewhat more advanced in Bom- 
bay than in other parts of India. 

Sir George Arthur retired from the Bombay 
nivernment in 1846, and on his return to 
England was made a privy councillor and 
was honoured by the universi^ of Oxford 
with the honoraiy decree of D.O.L. He re- 
ceived the colonelcy of the 60th Queen's Own 
regiment in 1853, and died in the following 
year. Sir George Arthur married in 1811 
Eliia Orde Usher, second daughter of Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir John Frederick Sigismund 
Smith, K.C.B., and had five daughters and 
seven sons, of whom five survived him. 

The career of Sir George Arthur is at once 
remarkable and instructive. Entering the 
army as a voung man with little or no inte- 
rest to push him on, he speedily established a 
reputation for bravery and sound judgment, 
which led to his being selected at a com- 
paratively early age for civil employment. 
This he continued to hold until within a few 
years of his death, rising without solicita- 
tion from post t« post, and in every position 
which he tilled justifying by his admmistra- 
tive ability and capacity for government the 
confidence which nad been reposed in him. 
Ultimately he was officially recognised as 
the fittest man to succeed at a time of diffi- 
culty and danger to the high and responsible 
office of governor-general of India, a poet 
which he only failed to fill in consequence 
of his failing health. He was an eminently 
unselfish man, imbued with a deep sense of 
religion, and as much respected for his un- 
swerving integrity injirivate as in public life. 
J Hart's Army List ; AdduuI Register for 1838 
ISM; United Service Qszette, 30 Sept 1SS4; 



AfiTHUB, JAMES (d. 1670 P), divine, 
was bom at Limerick, and professed himself 
a Dominican friar in the abbey of St. Stephen, 
Salamanca. He was professor of divinity at 
Salamanca University for many years. He 
went thence to Coimbra, but afler the sepa- 
ration of Portugal from Spain in 1640 was 
expelled for refusing an oath imjMsed upon 
all the professors to defend the immaculate 
conception of t he Vimn. Inie42heretiredto 
the convent of St. Dominic in Lisbon, and 
there, accordingto Quetif andEchard, died on 
1 Feb. 1644. Ware says that he survived 
till about 1670, referring to Nicolas Antonio, 
who, in the 'Bi bliotbeca HispanaNova'(1672), 
says that he died 'non dudnm.' The first 
volume of a commentary by Arthur upon the 
first part of Aquinaa's ' Summa ' was printed 
in 1666 ; another volume had bean completed, 
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but seenu never to luLTS been printed. Arthni 
wu also preparing at the time of bit death a 
commentary on the whole of Aquinas's vork 
in ten volumee. 

[WBitfB Writers of Ireland, fd. HarriB, p. 
160 i Qnetif and Echard's Scriptores Oidinu 
PnedicAtonim. ii. 636 i; H. Antoniui, Biblio- 
theca Hispana, (1672) ii. 358, (edition of 1688) 
ii. 368.] 



and imbibed protestant opinions from 
low-countryman, Tbomae Bilney. He was ! 
admitted a fellow of St. John's College in j 
February 1517-8, being then a maeter of arts, | 
and iu 1518 he occurs aa principal of St. i 
Mary'a Hostel. In 1626heand Bilney were | 
charged with bereey, and compelled to take I 
an oath abjuring Luther's opinions. In No- ! 
vember 1527 they were broutrht as relapsed 
heretics before Cardinal Wolsev and other 
bishops in the ctiapt«r-hoiiBe at Westminster. 
Both of them recanted and did penance, 
though Bilney afterwards had the cours^of 
hie opinions and suffered for them at the 
stake. Arthur died at Walsingham in 1532. 
He wrote; 1. ' Microcosmiis,' a tragedy. 
2. 'Mundus plumbeus,' a tragedy, 3. 'In 

?uosdamFsalmos.' 4. ' HomelieeChriBtians.' 
. A translation of Erasmus, ' Be Milite 
Christ iano.' 

[TasLer'B Bibl. BiiL ; Fox's Acts aad Monn- 
ments ; Cuoper'a Annals of Cambridge. J. 32S ; 
Bakera Hist, of Ht. John's Coll. Camb. ed. Mayor, 
i.!82i Cooper's Athena CaD(ab.i. 46.] T. C. 



ARTHUB, THOMAS, M.D. (1593- 
1666 P), Irish catholic physician, was born 

of an ancient family settled at Limerick, 
many members of which had Slled municipal 
offices in that city in early times. His 
father's name being William, he often styled 
himself Thomas Arthur Fiti-William, He 
was educated at Bordeaux, and afterwards 
studied medicine at Paris. In May 1619, 
having returned to his native country, he 
began a successAil practice in Limerick, and 
soon gained the reputation of a skilful phy- 
sician. In April 16-24, on the invitation, as 
he himself tells us, of persons of influence, he 
openedpnicticeinDublin, where he spent the 
greater part, of his time, but still attended 

Ktients iu Limerick during occasional visits. 
1630, however, he moved his household to 
the capital. His manuscript entry-book (Brit. 
Mus. Add. MS. 31885) contains a complete 
list of his patients and fees from 1619 to 
1666, the last date being probably the vear 
of his death. Among the various esses which 
he treated the most important one, or at 



least the one in which he took moat i^de, 
was that of Archbishop Usher, 'paeudo- 
primaa Ardmachanus,' whose complamt had 
baffled the English physicians. Arthur 
effected a cure in 1626, and received a fee of 
51^. His success brought him the patronsge 
of the lord deputy. Viscount Falkland. His 
entry-book also contains an exact record of 



and also a few pieces in ponderous Latin 
verse. Among the latter is an ' Anagramma 
physiognomicum in nomen Thomse Went- 
worth, Proregis Hibemiee, truculenti et 
nefarii bominis.' But his greatest literary 
effort is a genealogical account, ' Bdylium 

Enealogicum,' of the family of Arthur, ia 
itin elegiacs, in which, beaides the glory 
of his ancestors, he gives some particuluv at 
his own life. 

[Brit. Mus. Additional MS. 31S8S ; LenibaD's 
History of Limerick.] E. M. T. 

AItTLETT,RICUABD AUSTIN (1807- 
1873), engraver, vras bom 9 Nov. 1807. 
He was a pupil of Robert Cooper, and after- 
wards of James Thomson. He engraved in 
the dotted manner a few figure-subjects, 
including ' Boulogne in 1805 and 'Bou- 
logne in 1855,' after Absolon, and several 
portraits, among which are those of Lord 
Ashburton, after Sir Thomas Lawrence; 
Lord Lyndhurst, after A. E. Chalon ; the 
Right Hon. Henry Goulbum and Sir Jamefl 
Emerson Tennent, after Geoi^ Richmond ; 
George Macdonald, after George Reid ; Lady 
Clementina Villiers, after F. Winterhalter j 
and Mrs. Gladstone, after W. Say. He whs, 
however, most distinguished as an engraver of 
sculpture, his plates of which in the 'Art 
Journal ' are executed with great taste and 
delicacy. Among them may be mentioned 
' The Fawn,' a statue by C. B. Birch ; ' The 
Virgin Mother,' a group by Carrier-Belieuse ; 
' The Leopard-Hunter, a statue byJerichau; 
' The Day-Dream,' a statue by P. MacDowell ; 
' The Veiled Vestal,' a statue by R. Monti ; 
'Boadicea,'agroup by J.Thomas; the eques- 
trian BtatuB ofViscount Hardinge, and ' Asia,' 
one of the groups of the Albert Memorial, by 
J. H. Foiey ; ' cftirist giving sight to the BlinS 
Man,' a group by J. D. Crittenden ; and ' Per- 
dita and FloriEel' and 'The Siren and the 
drowned Leander,' groups by J. Durham, 
He died 1 Sept. 1873. 

[ArtJoutD. 18J3.P 877.] R. R G. 

ABUNDALE, FRANCIS (1807-1863), 
architect, born in London 9 Aug. 1807, waa 
a pupil of Augustus Pugin; he accom- 
panied his master to Normandy, and helped 
him with his ' Architectural Antiquities of 
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HornMoij.' With Pugm he stayed eeven 
yean. In 1B31 he vent to Egypt, and in 
1833 with Mr. Catherwood and Mi. Bonomi 
to Pilestine. He was nine yean in the Kaat, 
and then travelled in Gtreece, Sicily, Italy, 
andFranee. In Rome he spent several winters. 
He never actually practised as an architect, 
but he painted some laiye picturea {torn hie 
oriental atudiee, and publiBned a number of 
books, amon^t which may be mentioned the 
' Edifices of Palladio ' in folio, 1S32 ; ' Elus- 
tratiouB of Jerusalem and Mount Sinai,' 4to, 
1837 ; and, in conjunction with Mr. Bonomi, 
' Selections from the Gallery of Antiquities 
in the British Muaeum,' 4to, 1842. 

Arundale married a daughter of Mr. Pick- 
ennll, RA., and had six children. He died 
at Brighton on 9 Sept. 185S. 

[Naglsr's AUgemeinH KBnstteF-Leiicon, ed. 
1B78; Art Joomal, 1S61, p. 6D; BedgraTs's 
Dictionary of English PiuDten.] E. R. 

ARUHDEI* Earlb of. [See Aunri, 
FiTZALAH, and HowABD.] 

ABUNDEL, THOMAS (135S-UU), 
archbishop of Canterbury, was the third son 
of Richard Fitialan, earl of Arundel, the 
title of his &ther being, accordiofr to a 
very common custom, used as a iiunUy sur- 
name. His mother was Eleanor, daughter 
of Heniy Flantagenet, eail of Lancaster, 
And was nia lathers second wife. The Fiti- 
«Uns were an old Norman family whose anr 
cestor Alan, the son of Fleald, came in with 
the Conqueror. The earldom of Arundel 
had come to them by marriage in the reign 
of Heniy III. The influence they poe- 
aesaed is shown by the singularly early age 
at which young Thomas Arundel attained 
high preferment in the church. He waa 
archdeacon of Taunton in 1S7S, waa promoted 
bv papal bull to the bishopric of Ely on 
1^ Aug. in the same year, was consecrated in 
.^iril following, and received fiiU possession 
of^the temporalities on 5 May 1374, when he 
was only in tus twenty-second year. On 
34 Jan. 1376 he loet his father (Ddsdale, i. 
318), and Richard, the elder of bis two 
brothers, succeeded to the title of Earl of 
Arundel. With the subsequent career of 
this brother, who became a leadiniF actor in ' 
the turbulent times of lUchanl H, a con- ' 
uderable part of his own life is very closely 
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The first occasion on which we find him 
takinga prominent part inpublicafiairs ia in 
the j«ar 1386, when parliament demanded 
of Rictiard n the dismissal of the chancellor 
MichaeLDeIaPale,dukeofSuffolk. Theking 
at first replied that he would not at their 
Teque«t discharge the meanest servant of his 



kitchen. Nevertheless he afterwards lowered 
bis tone, and was willing to hear the com- 
plaints w the commons if forty membersof the 
lower house were sent to represent them. It 
was then agreed between lords and commons 
that the king's uncle, the Duke of Qloucester, 
and the Bishop of Ely (Arundel) should go 
to him at Eltham, and persuade bim to come 
toWestminster. Richanlaccordinglycamato 
the parliament, when he preseutlv found him- 
self compelled to dismiss Suffolk and make 
Arundel chanwUor in his room (a4 Oct. — 
Ktmbr, vii. 548). On 20 Feb. following an 
aasignment was made to him of the towns 
and parishes of Hacknev and Leyton for 
the support of hie housenold as chancellor 
(i6. 6&8). 

This was the beginning of that first great 
struggle between Kichard and his parliament 
for which, in the latter ^rt of his reign, he 
BO unwisely revenged himself. A council of 
regency was appointed, consisting of eleven 
lords, of whom the Earl of Arundel, the new 
chancellor's brother, was one of the moat po- 
minent. NextyearKicbardtookcounselwith 
hisjudges at Nottingham as to the validity of 
what had been done in parliament, aud ob- 
tained from them a unanimous opinion that 
tbe commission of regency was invalid, the 
statutes unconstitutional, and those who had 
procured them guiltv of treason. The result 
was that five confederate lords marched up 
to London at the head of 40,000 men, and 
brought accusations against Richard's coun- 
cillors, which they offered to prove by single 
combat. By the advice of Bishop Arundel 
and the Earl of Northumberland Richard 
again put himself into the bands of those 
whom he distrusted, and the councillors who 
had hitherto supported him took to ftight. 
This paved the way for the Wonderful par- 
liament, in which the fugitives were pro* 
nounced guilty of treason. Among these 
was Archbishop Nevill of York, who, being 
a churchman, could not be put to death. 
Application, however, was made to Rome 
for his translation to St. Andrew's, by which 
he was in effect deprived of any benefice 
whatever, as Scotland adhered to the schie- 
matic pope, Clement VII, and did not ac- 
knowledge the bulls of Urban VI. Tbe see 
of York being thus vacated, Arundel was 
made archbishoD in Nevill's place by a bull 
procured from Pope Urban on 3 April 1388 
(Rtmeb, vii. r>73). 

Next year tbe king declared himself of 
age, and (inallv disnuBsed the council of re- 
gency, Arunclel was required to give up the 
Cat seal (3 Jlav), and William of Wvke- 
a, bishop of n'inchester, was made chan- 
cellor in his room next day (Rzkeb, vIl 616). 
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But the liing exercised his new powers with ' known (at least in later daja) th»ii that 
moderaticin for some yean, and in 139L i of an opponent of the Lollards. But be 
(when William of WjKeham resided) oc- | adjourned the synod till next daj, and we 
tuatlj made Arundel chancellor again on , have no recont of its further proceedinsB. 
37 Sept. (16. 707). Next year, on 80 March, Soon after he made new aUtutes for the 
an order was issued bj him as chascellor for i court of Arches, and proceeded to an almost 
the removal of the courts of King's Bench, complete visitation of his province, hearing 
Common Fleas, and Exchequer &om London appeals everywhere from the judnnent of his 
to Yorlc (ib. 713). This was perhaps either sufiragans, whose jurisdiction £e seems to 
the cause or the effect of the disaffection | have set wide to an extent altogether un- 
shown towards the king by the city of Lon- ! usual hy delegating causes to his own com- 
don that year; and it appears to have been ' missaries. Se also issued two monitions to 
attributed by some to Archbishop Arundel's the citiiena of London afcainat withholding 



desire to promote the interest of his own of tithes and other offerings, renewing an 
cathedral city. London, however, was re- old constitution of Roger Niger, hishop (rf 
conciled to the king in the course of the ' London in the davs cd Henij III, which 



tice returned to its old haunts. In 1394, At this time, if we may trust some French 
after the kins had ^une over to Ireland, the ' accounts (and the incident might have oc- 
archbisbop, along with the Bishop of London curred during the archbishop's visitation of 
and others, was sent over to him on behalf his province), a new conspiracy s^inst 
of the clergy to request his speedy return, in . Richard II was hatched at Arundel by the 
order that they migbt better withstand the I king's turbulent uncle, Gloucester, ana tbe 
attacks of the Loluuds, who aimed at the . Earls of Arundel and Warwick, to whom tbe 
complete disendowment of the church ; and . archbishop administored the sacrament to se- 
their remonstrances were so effectual that I cure their fidelity to each other. The story 
the king returned from Ireland after Easter. | has been generajlv discredited — perhaps on 
In 1^6 Arundel was promoted to Canter- ' insufficient grounds — because no reference to 
bury, on the death of Archbishop Courtney, any such conspiracy is made in the proceed- 
by a papal bull dated 2o Sept. It was in | ings soon afterwards taken in parliament 
anticipation of this promotion (for the bull | against the earl and archbishop. But, what- 
was only received at Lambeth on 10 Jan. ' ever may bays been the occasion, it is clear 
following, and published at Canterbury next | that there was a new outbreak of distrust on 
day) that he on 27 Sept. resigned the great | the king's part as regards the three noble- 
seal once more (Rtmer, vii. 840). He re- j men in question. The surrender of Brest to 
ceived the pall from William of Wykeham, ', the Duke of Drittany, and Richard's recent 
bishop of Winchester, on 10 Feb, 1397, and | raaniage to the daughter of the King of 
was enthroned at Canterbury on the 19th. France, were little reliahed by perhaps tbe 
The very next day, if we may trust the date i majority of Englishmen, least oi all by the 
in the register, he presided over a synod in Duke of Gloucester. What the archbishop's 



London, which had assembled the day before, I sentlmentsabout them were we do not know; 
and received an address from the Acuity of . but he himself hod performed the marriage 
law at Oxford, requesting him to vindicate ' ceremony at Calais (1 Nov. 1396), and been 
his right of visitation against their chan- present at the conferences with the French 
cellor, who had procured from the reigning king which immediately preceded it. And, 
pope, Boni&ce IS., a bull of exemption for whether he deserved tbe king's confidence or 
the university. Arundel was nowise reluc- I not, there was no appearance that it had yet 



tant, and, backed by a letter from the king, : been withdrawn from him. But a sudden 
endeavoured to enforce his right next year. , storm in the political world changed tl 
Nevertheless, the dispute seems only to have : sition of matters for him as for others. 



terminated fifteen years later by the arch- I king, suspecting the designs of Gloucester 
bishop obtaining another bull from Pope , and the Earls of Arundel and Warwick, in- 
John XXIII recalling that of Boniface vited these three noblemen to dine with him 
(Wood's Antiq. Oxf. i. 365-6). : on 10 July. Gloucester excused himself on 
In the London synod above referred to, I the ground of ill health ; Arundel thought 
the Oxford doctors also took action against it beet to remain in his castle of Reigate, 
the Wyclilfites, and asked for the formu con- which was strongly fortified : Warwick uone 
demnation of a number of their opinions. I accepted Richard's hospitality. He was 
In tbis matter too it might reasonably be agreeably entertained, and quite thrown off 
"ipposed they had Arundel's hearty sym- his guard \ but after the banquet he y — 
rthy; form ' : i . .. .^ l_ .v. i_-__. — 1__. 



pathy; for m no character is he better [ anceted by tbe king's orders. 
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ThAt Bune night Ricbord uived the uvh- 
bishcp to endeaTOUT to persuade his brother, 
the Earl of Arundel, to come to him of his 
own MCord, Hirearing by St. John the Bap- 
tist (his usual oath) that no injury should 
be done to him if he would only come peace- 
fully. The earl at first hesitated, but the 
archbishop, trusting to the king's oath, in- 
duced him to pat himseK in Richard's power; 
on which lie was apprehended and sent to 
the Isle of Wight until the meeting of 

Erliament in September. That done, the 
Dg, procuring a body of men &om the 
mayor of Lon£in, and taking with him also , 
■ome of the noblemen of his court, paid an 
uneiEpected visit to his uncle Gloucester at 
Pleehy, iu E^seex, and caused ^im also to be 
arrested and sent over to Calais, where he 
was aome little time afterwards mutdered. 
The archbishop never saw his brother 

r'n. He took his place beside the king in 
parliament which met in September, and , 
was appointed one of the triers of petitions ; 
but on zO Sept. 1307 — almost exactly a year 
ftfler the date of the bull appointing him ; 
archhishop, but only seven months since he 
had begun really to exercise an archbishop's 
ftinctioos — he was impeached by the House 
. ot Commons. The charge against him was 
that he, being then chancellor, had assisted 
in procuring the commission of regency 
eleven years before in derogation of the 
king's authority. He was about to reply, 
but the king, with a motion of his hand, 
caused him to be silent and sit down, and 
made answer to the commons himself that, 
as the matter touched so high a person, he 
would take counsel upon the subject apart. 
Ueanwhile he privately encouraged the arch- 
bishop to believe that the cloud would soon 
dlapene. But next day the archbishop's 
brother, the earl, was brought into the House 
of Peers in the custody of the constable of 
the Tower, and an appeal of treason was 
lodged against him. The charges against 
him likewise had reference to acts done 
many years before, and he had since ob- 
tained the king's pardon, hut it was disal- 
lowed. Forthekinghadexplicitlydemanded 
of the assembled peers whether charters of 
pardon granted under compulsion might not 
be revoked, and all but the archbishop him- 
self agreed that they might be. The earl was 
therefore summarily condemned and executed 
the same day. On the 24th the earl marshal, 
who was to have produced his prisoner, the 
Duke of Gloucester, before thepeers, reported 
that he bad died in prison at Calais. On the 
36tb the commons prayed judgment on the 
archbishop, when the king related that he had 
examined him in the presence of some other | 
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lords, and that he had confessed bis oSbncp. 
Sentence of banishment was then pronounced 
against him, six weeks being allowed him 
£rom Michaelmas day duringwhich to take 
hispassage from Dover into fiance. 

These occurrences were the beginning of 
the despotism of Richard's later days. He 
had obtained a subservient parliament, but 
he had already lost the hearts of many of 
his subjects. The Earl of Arundel was 
looked upon as a martyr. The archbisho)), 
undisturbed by his sentence, seems to have 
continued at least part of the time allowed 
him in the rigorous discharge of his funo 
tions ; and on 14 Oct. issued an order from 
Lambeth in confirmation of one be had al- 
ready issued in August defining the rights 
and duties of two officials in the court of 
Arches (Wilximb, iii. 233). At last he left 
England and fied to Kome, where he sought 
the intercession of Boniface IX with the 
king his master. But Richard wrote in 
strong terms to his holiness of his seditious 

sented, at Richard's request , to deprive him of 
his see by translating him to St. Andrew's, 
as his predecessor Urban bad translated 
Archbishop NeviU of York. 

It is said by one authority that he abso- 
lutely refused to go abroad till the king as- 



bishop while he lived j on which he told the 
king that before his departure he had some- 
thing to say to him, and proceeded to deliver 
a long denunciation of the luxury and avarice 
of the court (.HiAyium, iii. 376-7). To this 
account we may attach what weight we 
think proper; but it shows, at all events, 
the opinion entertained by many of his inde- 
pendence of character. The pope, at the 
kind's request, not only translated him to St. 
Andrew's, where the authority of Boniface 
was not respected, but filled up the vacancy 
in the see of Canterbury by the appointment 
of RogerWalden,at that time dean of York, 
who had the temporalities restored to him on 
21 Jan. 1898, and kept possession of the see 
during the brief remainder of Richard's 

There is no record — nor is the thing at all 
probable in itself — that Arundel returned to 
England, in spite of the decree of banish- 
ment, before he came back with Henry of 
Lancaster in 1399. Yet we are told most 



■lenry in France 
by the Londoners to represent to him the 
gross misgovemment of Richard, and to in- 
vite him to come and assume the crown ; 
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that he embarked in the Thames at London, York upon his left (Fabtak). For a few 
passed through Slujs, Aardenbt^, Ghent, days he continued to discharge the duties of 
Uudenarde, and varioiu other places in the ' chancellor, which seem to have been again 
Low Countries, and at length, disguised as a imposed upon him from the time that Richard 
monk going on a pilnimage, came to Henrj fall into Henry's hands; but he presently 
in the outskirts of Psris. The story, how- resigned the great seal to John de Scarle, 
ever, requires but a slight correction to bring master of the toUs, afterwards archdeacon 
it into harmony with thestatements of other of Lincoln. He was lord chancellor again 
writers. The archbishop's nephew and name- for the fourth time 1407, and for a fifth 
sake, Thomas, now Earl of Arundel, eager to time in 1412. But his life after the ao- 
avenge his father's death, esc&ped irom the cession of Henry IV is comparatively un- 
custod; of his guardian, John Holland, eventful, being chiefly remariiable for two 
duke of Exeter, and with the aid of a Lon- thin^ i first, mr his successful opposition to 
don merchant fled abroad to join his uncle at the demand of the Lackleaming parliament 
Cologne. It was he, in all probability, whose (1401) and the parliament of 1410 for a 
itinerary is given in Froissart, and who con- general disendowment of the church; and 
veyed through his uncle the meaeage of the second, his proceedings against the LoUaids. 
city of Iiondon to Henry of Lancaster. He seems also to have been sent on an 
There Is no doubt, at eJI events, that the embassv abroad in the year 1411, but of the 
archbishop and the young earl were together particularH of this mission we have no in- 
with Henry abroad, and landed with him at formation. The great business of his later 
Kavenspur. The archbishop accompanied life was to resist the tide of Lollardy. In 
Henry to the siege of Bristol, and aft«r- 1401 he passed sentence of degradation upon 
wards into Wales, to intercept Richard's Sawtree, and handed him over to the secular 
return from Ireland ; and it was allied that arm, when he was burned under the new 
Bichard's first offer to reeien the crown was statute a^inst heresy. In 1408 he summoned 
made to him and the Earl of Northumbar- a provincial council at Oxford, in which cer- 
land at Conway. Such was the statament of tain constitutions against the Lollards were 
the archbishop himself in Henry's first par- i drawn up, but not immediately publiahed. 
liament, and it must be owned it has rather In 1410 another heretic was brought befbra 
the look of a political fiction, like the other ' him, Badby, a ttulor of Evesham, who denied 
assertion, made at the same time, touching transubstantiation, and, as he could not ba 
Bichard'a formal abdication in the Tower, induced to recant, was committed to the 
that it was an act done with perfect willing- i flames. In 141 1 the old question arose again 
neee and with a cheerful countenance. It is . about the visitation of uie university, and 
certain that the archbishop had no int«rview '- was settled in the manner we have already 
with Richard at Conway, though he had one i shown. In 1413, just after the accession of 
afterwards at Flint. At Conway it was atill ' Henry V, arose the more important caae of 
possible for the unhappy king to escape by I Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, whom the 
sea, and the archbishop, instead of receiving , archbishop aiamined at great length, and 
from him then an oflfer to resign the crown, I finally condemned as a heretic, though he 



ts plotting with Henry how to lure Richard i was not brought to the flames till some years 
■' - .. ■ . , . ™., ■ jj^gj (ijg archbishop's death. For Arund ' 

died on 19 Feb. following of a sudden a 



the power of the invader and cutoff his after the archbishop's death. For Arundel 



Soon after his return Arundel took pos- 
session again of his see of Cant«rbuiT, Roger 
Walden being regarded as an intruder. He 
took his place at once in parliament as arch- 
bishop, and was one of the lords who wit- 
nessed the abdication of Richard in the 
Tower. This being reported next day to the 
assembled peers, and Henry having chal- 
lenged the crown as his right, he took the 



tack of some complaint in the throat, 
was buried in his own cathedral, where he 
had caused a tomb to be erected in hia life- 
time, but it has been since destroyed. 

It is difficult fully to appreciate the cha- 
racter and motives of any leading actor in 
those turbulent times. But we may well 
believe that Arundel's conduct throughout 
governed by a standard of duty 



king by the right hand, and led bim to i which, though we may not always appro 
the throne ; then, aft«r he was seated, de- it, was in accordance with the general feel- 
livered a sermon in parliament on the text ing and the principles of his own day. Nor 
' Virdominabitur populo' (1 Samuel ix. 17). does it appear that he was by any means un- 
Henry was crowned by Arundel at West- I merciful in his treatment of the unhappy 
minster on 13 Oct. At the feast in West- heretics brought before him, whose ultimate 
minster Hall the same day he eat an the doom, indeed, did not rest with him. His 
king's right hand, and the Archbishop of inhibitionsof unlicensedpreachersdispleued 
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even the leputed orthodox of another gene- 
iBtion ; Ana Dr. Gtucoigne telle us how he 
was Btruck dumb, unable to speak or swallow 
for da^B before his death, which was beUeved 
to be a judgment on him for having tied up 
the word of Ood in the mouths of preachers 
(Xoet e Libra VeriUitum, 34, 61). It does 
not appear that Arundel's own bigotry was 
of this narrow description. He waa a man of 
princely tastes, built fine edifices for himself 
at E3t and Canterbury, and was a munificent 
bene&ctor of the churches in which he had 
any interest. 

rWalBiDgham ; Aanalee BicaFdi II, ed. Riley 
(with Trokeloire) ; Monk of ETSshsm ; Knighton ; 
Ffoiasart; Gower'n Tripartite Chronicle; Eulo- 
Kiam, ed. H^doii, iii. 37^ eq- ; Traison et Mort 
de lUahBTt Deux, ed. Willianu ; Botla of Pap- 
liament, iii. 423, 185 ; Parker, De Antiquitate | 
Britannios Eecleaia; Hook's Lives of tbe Arch- 
bishops, vol. iv.] J. O. 

ABUNDELL of Oobnwaix. The Aran- ; 
dells are amongst the few Cornish families of 
Korman origin, and there are still fewer of 
French extraction who have for so long a 
period as at least five or six centuries been, 
like them, traceable in that county. It will 
be convenient, before referring to the more 
celebrated members of the family, to briefly 
sketch the history of the three principal stems 
— vii. the Arundells of Laaneme, Trerice, 
and Tolveme — and to add a few words about 
the minor Arundells. 

TheAKVUDBLUOpLAifHeKNE — 'the Great 
Arundells' as they were styled^appesr to 
have settled in Cornwall, about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, at the place so called 
(now the site of a nunnery), situated on the 
western slope of a wooded valley, lying be- 
tween St, Columb Major and the sea ; or pos- 
sibly before that time at a place in the ad- 
joining pariah of St. Ervan, named Trembleath 
(Journal of Soyal Imtitution of Chrnwall, 
September 1876, pp. 285-93). A very early 
member of the family, Roger, was marshal of 
England; andaccordingtothe Exeter Cathe- 
dr2 ' Martyrologium,' William de Arundell, 
who died in 1246, was a canon of that cathe- 
dral; about the same time a Roger Arundell 
lived opposite St. Stephen's (diurch in that 
dty. In 1260 a Sir Ralph Arundell was sheriff 
of Cornwall ; and a few years later we find a 
John Arundell holding lands at Efford, near 
Bude, and other Arundells were landownern 
in the eastern part of the county. Of the Sir 
John Arundell, the story of whose expedition 
■gwnat the Duke of Brittany in 1379 is re- 
corded by the chroniclers, a separate and fuller 
aoconnt is given below. Uis grandson. Sir 
John AniB«U, K.B., ' the Magnificent,' was 



a great church benefactor (notably to the cele- 
brated lost church of St, Piran-in-the^Sands 
— Perranubuln), and, according to his will, 
dated 18 AprU 1433, possessed no less than 
fifty-two complete suits of cloth of gold (cf. 
Hart. MSS. 1074, art. 203, fo. 3228). He 
was a naval commander, and was sheriff of 
Cornwall four times, and U.F. for the county 
in 1422-3. The Arundells intermarried with 
most of the old Cornish families — uearlv all 
of them now extinct—thus addinc consider- 
ably to their vest possessions, imt J at length, 
in the twenty-ninth year of Henir VI, John 
Arundell, bom about 142), had become the 
largest free tenant in Cornwall, hie estates 
being of the value of 2,000r per annum. He 
was sheriff and admiral of Cornwall, and a 
general for Henry VI in hie French waiB, but 
was attainted in 1488, The Arundells ac- 
quired Lanheme by marriage with the heirei'S 
of that family; and they also formed, at diffe- 
rent periods, alliances with the Carminows, 
theGrenvilleB,theBevile,theLamboume8,tlie 
Carews, the Trevaniona, the Erisys, and other 
Cornish femilies. Another Jofin Arundell 
was bishop of Exeter (1502-4) ; and of bim 
too, ae well as of another member of the Lan- 
heme f amil V, who became bishop ofChicheater 
in 1458, filler accounts wiU appear below. 
A grandson of the above-nsjned admiral — 
also a Sir John Arundell — was made knight- 
banneret on the field of Therouenne, died in 
\ftVi, and was buried in the church of St, 
Mary Wolnoth, Lombard Street. He waa 
the father of the erudite Mary ArundelL 
Another Sir John Arundell, who died in 
1689 — or, according to the Isleworth Regis- 
ter (Ouvbb'b O)ltectiona), in 1591— at Isle- 
worth, was converted to Catholicism, as Uodd 
tells us in his 'Church History,' by Father 
Cornelius (a native of the neighbouring town 
ofBodmin). In defence of Comeliue Sir John 
Arundell lost his own liberty, and was con- 
fined for nine years in Ely Palace, Holbom 
(cf. MoKRie's Troubles of our Catholic For»- 
/ktArrt, 1875 ; Sihfson'i JEdmund Campion, 
1867; KniCaXLUOVER'aMfmoirtof MUtion- 
ary PriattfieOS). The next prominent mem- 
bers of the Lanheme &mily are Sir Thomaa 
(ii.l6l52) and Humphry ArundaU (1513-154fr- 
50), of both of whom accounts are given 
below. From Sir John Anmdell, the kuight- 
banneret of Therouenne, descended the Amn- 
deUsofWardour Castle; and by tbe marriage 
of Mary Arundell, in 1739, to Henry, seventh 
Baron Arundell of Wardour, the Lanberne 
and Wardour branches of the family were, 
after a separattouof more than two centuries, 
reunited. 

The AKtnrnBLLB of Tbericb were seated 
in the parish of Newlyn, about five mile» 
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south of Lanheme ; and eoms fine portions 
remain of their muuion of the Bixteenth cen- 
tury. At an early period they had another 
reeidenoe at Allerjord in "West Somerset, but 
they were sented at Trerice at leaat as early 
as the reign of Edward III. At first they 
bore different arms from the Lanheme Arun- 
dells, apparently owing to a difference of 
opinion as to which waa the elder branch ; 
but ultimately they adapted the same, viz. 
sable, fiix swallows argent. However this 
may be, ' precisely to rip up the whole pedi- 
gree,' as Richard (Jarew, the ComiBh historian, 
who married into the Tolveme branch of the 
family, obeerres, ' were more t«dioiu than be- 
hooTefuL' The earliest Trerice Arundell of 
note seems to have been a Sir John, vice-ad- 
miral of Cornwall early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. When sherifi' of Cornwall he was sent 
bv King Edward IV to retake St. Michael's 
Mount, which had been seised by the E^rl of 
Oxford. Sir John had removed from Efford, 
by the seaside, to Trerice (an inland abode), 
owing, it is said, to a prophecy (Hau) that 
'he would be slain in the sands.' Yet he did 
not avert his fate 1 for, on the strand near Marsi- 
sion,helost his life in 1471 in a skirmish; and 
his remains lie in the chapel of St. Michael's 
Mount (cf.CARHW, 1811, p. 281). The Anm- 
dells of Trerice evidently continued in royal 
favour, for one of them received an autograph 
letter from the queen of Henry VII, an- 
nouQcing to him the birth of a prince, her 
son. Henry Vin appointed another Sir John 
Arundell (graad-nephew of him who was 
killed at the Mount) his esquire of the body. 
He was known as 'Jack of Tilbury.' He is 
noticed below, as well as his grandson, * John 
Gume to the Toes '— ' John for the Kinff' — and 
his great-grandson, Richard Arundell, first 
Baron Arundell of Trerice. Carew is full of 
information as to this branch of the fiunily. 
The male line of the family became extinct by 
the death of the fourth baron, John, in 1768 ; 
and Trerice ultimately passed into the hands 
of its present possessor, Sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland, Bart. An uncle of the last baron, 
the Hon. Richard Arundell, who died in 
1759 without issue, was M.P. for Knares- 
borough, clerk of the pipe, surveyor of works, 
master and warden of the mint, and a com- 
missioner of the treasury. Amongst the 
legal representatives of the Anmdella of 
Trerice in 1829, was the Hon. Ada Byron, 
daughter of the poet (Oent. Mag. xcii. pt. 
ii.p.2lfi). 

'The ABtTHDELU or Tolvbrxh were seated 
at a veiT early date at the place on the left 
bank ot the Fsl which gives them their 
distinctive name; but no trace remains of 
their abode, thong^ in Cu«w's time (about 



three hnndred years wi) * amongst all of the 
houses on that side ofthe river, Tolveme, for 
pleasant prospect, lar|^ scope, and other 
housekeeping commodities, cnallengeth the 
pre-eminence.' They seem to have separated 
from the main stem of Lanheme at an earlier 
date than the Arundells of Trerice, and to 
have settled at Tolverne in the reign of Eld- 
ward I, in consequence of Sir John Arundell 
of Trembleath (son of Sir Ralph Arundell 
of Lanheme, who was sheriff of Cornwall 
in 1260) marrying Joan le Soor of Tolveme. 
Sir Thomas Arundell, who died in 1443, is 
another of the earlv Arundells who appears 
upon the scene. Like the Arundells of Lan- 
heme and Trerice, the Arundells of Tolverne 
intermarried with good Coruish blood, but 
this branch chose generally the western fami- 
liee for their alliancen, such as Reskymer, 
Trefiisis, St. Aubyn, Godolphin, and Tre- 
lawny. The grandson of Thomas Arundell, 
who died in 1562 (who was also called 
Thomas, and who was knighted by Janus I). 
having seriously impaired his fortune l^ 
endeavouring todiscover an imaginary island 
in America, called ' Uld BraiO,' sold Tol- 
veme, and afterwards lived at Truthail in 
the parish of Sithney. John Arundell, son 
of Sir Thomas, one of the Truthail Arun- 
dells, was a colonel of horse for Charles II, 
and a deputv governor of Pendennis Castle, 
in )666, unier hie relative Richard, Baron 
Amndell of Trerice; he died in 1671. 

Ofthe MiNOB Abundblls, the branch which 
settled at Menadarva, in the parish of lUMan, 
appears to have been founded by one Robert 
Arundell, a natural son of ' Jack of Tilbury.' 
Hals has, as usual, some odd goasip about 
him (Karl. MS3. 433, art. 651). One of 
his descendants (a great-grandson P), FraneJB 
Arundell of Trengwainton near Pencsnce, was 
bom about the year 1620, and died in 1^7. 
He followed that unusual course amongst 
the Comish gentry of taking up arms for the 
parliament, holding the rank of captain. The 
Arundells sold A^nadarva in 1766 to the 
Bassets of Tehidv. 

Another hnnch settled at Trvvithick, about 
two milee west of St. Columh Major. 

Various others of tlte minor Arundells 
appear from time to time (but fallen from 
their hi^ estate) in the church reffiaters in 
the eastern part of Cornwall ; one oi the line, ' 
William, more than two centuries uo, mar- 
ried Dorothy, a descendant of that 'tiieodoro 
Palnologua who was buried at lAndulph in 
1637. She is described in the pariah regist«r 
as being 'ex etirpe imperatorum ; ' so that 
there probably still flowsin the veins of many 
a rustic in tlie neighbourhood of Callington 
and 9altaah the mingled blood of those Arun- 
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dells who came over to EngUnd witk the 
Conqueror, and that of the ]^HUitine emf^ 
ton ot the Eaet (Notts and Querm, 4th aenee, 
\ols. iii. and iv.) 

[Col. ViTJaD'a annotated edition of Heralds' 
ViMtatJoos to Cornwall ; HarL H38. Brit. Mne. ; | 
Collectanea Topographica et Oene^oeics, vols, i 
I., iii., IT., and vi. ; Add. M33. Brit. Mm. t624, j 
fol. 160.] W, H. T. 

ABUMDELL, Ladt BLANCHE (1683- i 
1649J, defender of Wardour CfMtle, waa , 
dangnter of Edward, earl of Worcester, and i 
Elizabeth, dauffhter of Francis Hastinga, 
earl of Himgerford. She maTTiad Thomaa, 
second Lord Arundell, of Wardour, Wilts, j 
She is chieflj remembered for her gallant de- 
fence of Wardour Castle against Sir Edward 
Hungerford and Colonel Strode, commanders j 
for the parliament. Though her husband | 
was at Oxford, sad she had but twent^-Sve \ 
men against thirteen hundred, she replied t« | 
the summons to surrender the castle that she ' 
had a command from her lord to keep it, and 
she would obey his command. Quarter being < 
offered for the women and children onlr, she 
refused it, and held out from Tuesdaj, z May 
1643, till Wednesday of the next week. The 
battery of the besiegers plaved on the castle 
night and day, and the maidserrantB loaded 
the muskets for the garrison, who were worn 
out for want of sleep. Hesistance ceased 
when two mines were sprung beneath the 
fbrtrcM, bat honourable terms were obtained. 
All were admitted to quarter ; but the stipu- 
latioD against plunder was shamelessly broken. 
Outhuildinga were burnt, deer killed, ponds 
cut, flgh sold, fruit trees rooted up, and 
the leaden pipes, two miles Ions', supplying j 
the castle with water, were sold at 6<f. a . 
yard. When to this was added the damage 
to choice pictures and books, the total loss 
was estimated at 100,000/. The castle was 
occupied by Ludlow, but recoTered (after a 
siege from September t« March 1644) by the 
■on of Lady Blanche [see AsiniDBLL, HEmtil 
Lady Arundellj on leaving the castle, 'had 
not a bed to he on, nor means to provide 
herself a house or furniture' (Sut. MS8. 
Comm.Jteport,v.SS), She went to Salisbury, 
where she was provided with a lodging by 
the charity of Lord Hertford. Thence she 
petitioned the parliament for protection. She 
died at Winchester 28 Oct. 1649, and was 
buried with her husband at Tisbuiy. 

[Kercnriiu Britannicus ; LudloVs Memoirs 
(ITSl); Sir R. a floara's Wiltshire.] 

B.C.B. 

ABITHDELL, FRANCIS VYVYAN 
JAOO (1760-1846), antiquary and oriental 
traveller, was bom at Launceston in July 



1780, being the only son of Thomas Jogo, a 
solicitor in that town, who married Oaths' 
rine, a daughter of Mr. Bolt, a surgeon at 
Launceston. He was educated at Liakeard 

Cmmor school and at Exeter College, Oz- 
1, where he took the degree of M.A. in 
1809, and after having been ordained in the 
English church he took a curacy at East 
Antony in his native county. From youth 
to old age Mr. Jago was imbued with a love 
of antiquarian study, and after his insti- 
tution in 1805 to the rectory of Landulpb 
on the banks of the Tamar, he threw himself 
with avidity into the history of Comwnll. 
When Nicholas Condy, on artist at Ry- 
mouth, published a series of views of Cothele, 
the ancient seat of Lord Mount Edgcumbe, 
Mr. Jago supplied the description of the house 
which accompanied them. In the church of 
Landulpb is a brass to the memory of Theo- 
doro PalEeo](^(us, descended from the last of 
the christian emperors of Oreece, who died 
on 21 Jan. 1636-7, and an account of this 
inscription, and of the person whom it comr 
memorated, was printed by Mr, Jago in the 
volume of the ' Archseolc^a ' for 1817, and 
r^rinted in Davies Qilbert'a 'Cornwall' (iii. 
365). ThiB paper was afterwords amplified 
into ' Some Notice of the Church oi Lan- 
dulpb,' which was published in 1840, and a 
reprint of which, with additions by Mr. 
Folsue of Bodmin, was announced some 



vamoe, and Mr. Jago assumed that n 

addition to his own on 26 Feb. 1815, Next 
year (17 Oct.) he married Anna Maria, second 
daughter of Isaac Morier, consut^neral at 
Constantinople, and sister of James Morier, 
the author of ' HmJi Baba.' After this mar- 
riage Mr. Arundell turned his thoughts to- 
wards the East, and became in 1822 the 
cbaplain to the British factory at Smnma, 
where he remained for fourteen years. With 
characteristic energy he began, very soon 
af^r settling at Smyrna, to arrange a tour 
of exploration in Asia Minor. The months 
from March to September 1826 were spent 
in a pilgrimage to the seven churches of Asia 
and an excursion into Pisidia, a narrative of 
which was issued in 1828. This book was 



another tour of 1,000 miles through districts 
the greater part of which had hitherto been 
undeecribed by any European traveller, when 
he made on especial study of the ruins of 
Antioch in Pisidia. Two Tolumes describing 
these discoveries were published in 1834. 
AlthouKh be made a third tour in 1836 and 
1836 through Poleetine, no account of his 
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Smyrna Ur. Anindetl made la^e collections 

of antiquities, coins, and manuscnptB ; on. 
his return to England tlie coins were sold to 
the British Museum. He gave Kreat assist' 
ance to the brothers Lysons in their history 
of Cornwall, and at one lime contemplated 
the publication of a historr of that county 
on his own account. It has even been said 
that some plates were engrai'ed for it. The 
materials which he collected for histories of 
Smjma and of his natiie town of Launc«B- 
tOD were never used, and are probably lost. 
He died at Landulph on 5 Dec. 1S46, and 
was buried in its church, not far from the 
tomb of Palnologus. His widow died in Os- 
nabuTffh Street, London, on 2 June 1869, 



[Getit. Mag. vol. Iixivi. pt ii. *62 (1818), 
27 M.S. 206-8(1847): C. 8. Gilbert's Cornwall, 
ii. 4, 182, 44S-7; Bibliothora Cornub. i. 7-8, iii. 
1037.] W. P, C. 

AETTNDELL, HENRY (100aP-10B4), , 
third LOKD Aevwdbll op Wakdour, was the I 
on^ son of Thomas, second Lord Arundell ' 
ofWardouTjby his wife, Ludy Blanche [u.v.]. ' 
On the death of his father (19 May 1043) he ' 
succeeded to bis estates and to his titles, I 
which included that of Count of the Huly 
Roman Empire. Throuehoat his life a de- ] 
voted catholic, he fou^t on the side of : 
Charles I in the civil wars. In May 1643 | 
the parliamentarians wrested the family , 
castle of "Wardour, in Wiltshire, from his 
mother, who bravely defended it. In the 
following September Arundell laid siege to 
the castle ^d its new occupiers. By spring- 
ing a mine and mining the building, he 
finally dislodged the enemy under General 
Ludlow in March 1013-4 (Edmuho Lnn- 
LoVb Memoiri (ITol), pp. 23,38). Early 
ill life he hod married Cecily, daughter of 
Sir Henry Compton, knight, of Brambleiye, 
Sussex, and widow of Sir John Fermor, and 
in 1062 he acted as one of the seconds of his 
wife's brother, Henry Compton, in a duel 
with Lord Chandos. Compton was slain, 
and a warrant was issued by the council of 
State to arrest Arundell, with others who 
had taken part in the engagement. In 1053 
Arundell appears to have petitioned Crom- 
well for pardon, and in 1660 to have received 
permission to fake refuge in France. At 
the restoration of Charles II, Arundell, on 

Slaying 36,000/., was confirmed in all his 
amilj estates, many of which had been sold 
by the Commonwealth to -one Humphnay 
Weld. On r March lOOd-3 he was nominated 
master of the horse to the queen-mother, 
Henrietta Maria. In January 1608-9 he was 



Arundell 

summoned by Charles II, with other Roman 
catholic peers, to a secret council, and was 
commissioned to proceed to France to inform 
Louis XIV of the English king's desire to 
be reconciled to Roman Catholicism, and of 
hie want of ready mon^. In June 1609 
Arundell returned with Louis's assent to a 
secret treaty with Charles, which was signed 
in the following year, and is known as tho 
treaty of Dover. In 1678 Titus Dates and 
his associates announced that Arundell was 
a chief mover in the popish plot against 
Charles II, which they professed to haA-e 
discovered. According to the evidence of 
these informers, attempts hod been made by 
the catholics of England, in league widi 
Louia XIV, to raise an army of 60,000, 
which was to be placed under the command 
of Lords Arundell, Powis, and Belasyse. 
Some of the witnesses asserted that the pope 



had issued a commission to Arundell 
lord chancellor es soonas the present ministers 
had been removed, and that Arundell had 
for many years been actively employed in 
arrangiiu; the details of the plot. On 
25 Oct, 1078 Arundel! was arrested at the 
instance of the House of Commons and com- 
mitted to the Tower, with Lords Stafford, 
Powis, Petre, and Belasyse. On 1 Not. the 
House of Commons resolved to proceed by 
impeachment against ' the five popish lords.' 
On 33 Nov. all Arundell's papers were seized 
and examined by the lords' committee ; on 
3 Dec. the Middlesex grand jury found iho 
five peers guilty of high treason; and on 
6 Dec. the lower house announced that 
they were ready to impeach Arundell. A 
month lat«r parliament was dissolved, and 
tlie proceedings were interruptad. After 
some discussion, in March 1C78-9, it was re- 
solved b^ both houses that the dissolution 
had not invalidated the motions for the im- 
peachment. On 10 April 1679 Arundell and 
three of his companions (Belasyse was too ill 
to attend) were brought to the House of Lords 
toput in pleas againstthe articles of impeach- 
ment. Arundell complained of the uncer- 
tainty of the charges brought against bim, 
and implored the peers to have them ' redHci«d 
to competent certainty.' But this plea was 
on 24 April voted irregular, and on 20 April 
the prisoners were again brought to the 
House of Lords and ordered to amend their 
pleas. Arundeit replied by briefly declaring- 
himself not guilty. The trial of the five 
lords was soon afterwards fixed for IS May ; 
but a quarrel between the two houses as to 
points of procedure, and as to the legality of 
admitting the bishops to & capital trial, fol- 
lowed by a dissolution, delayed its com- 
mencement tUl 30 Nov. 1080. On that day 
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it was decided to proceed fint ogainat Lord 
Stafford, wbo was condemned to death on 
7 Dec. and beheaded on S3 Dec. On 30 Dec. 
the evidence against Arundell and his three 
feUow-prisonets was ordered to be in readi- 
ness, but there public proceedings stopped, 
Petre died in the Tower in leSS. His com- 
puniona remained there till 12 Feb. 1683-4 
(i.e. for five jeare and nearly four months), 
when an appeal to the court of Queens 
Bench to release them on bail was succesefuL 
On 21 Ha; 1685 Arundell, Powis, and Be- 
lasf ae came to the House of Lords to preeent 
petitions for the anuullins' of the charges 
against them, and on the lollowing day the 
petitions were granted. On 1 June 1686 
their liberty was formally assured them on the 
ground that the witneesee against them had 
perjured themselves, and on 4 June the bill 
of attainder against Statibrd was reversed. 

After the death of Charles II, his succeesor, 
Jamea II, admitted Arundell, although a 
catholic, to the jirivy council 17 Aug. 1688, 
and appointed him keeper of the privy seat 
in place of Lord Clarendon in March 1687. 
By loj'al dispensation he was relieved of the 
necessity of taking the customary oaths on 
accepting office (Sis Johu Bravbtoh'b 
Au^bug. (Camden Soc.), p. 283). In the 
foUowing June Arundell presented an ad- 
dreaa to the king on behalf of the Roman 
catholics, thanking him for the declaration 
of indulgence, but, although evincing as a 
rule little tact, he strongly oppoaed the ad- 
mission of the unpopidar Jesuit, Father 
PetrB, to the privy council (BtraiTBT, SU- 
toty, iii. 318 n.). He received, on 24 June 
1687, a ' bounty ' of 2601. firom the king for 
aecret service (Steret Semiee* of CharUi II 
and Jamet II (Camden Soc.), p. Ibd). On 
the abdication of James, Arundell retired to 
his house at Breamore, Hampshiie, and took 
no further part in public life. He received 
a l^acT or 1,000 crowns from Cardinal 
Howard in July 1094, and died at Breamore 
28 Dec 1694, at the age of eightf-e^ht. 
He was buried with his ancestors at Tisbury. 
His wife had died in 1 075, hut three children 
Burvivedhim. The elder son, Thomas, became 
the fourth Lord Arundell of Wardour, was 
in the retinue of Lord Castlemaine on his 
risit to Pope Innocent XI as James Il's am- 
bassador, and died 10 Feb. 1711-12. Lord 
Arnndell's only daughter, Cecily, entered 
' the order of Poor Claree of Rouen ' in 1662, 
&nd died at Rouen 13 June 1717, at the age 
(rf eighty-two. 

During his imprisonment in 1679 Arundell 
WTOtflfiveshort religious poems, published in 
a tingle folio sheet in 1670, and reissued in 
' A. Collection of Eighty-six Loyal Poems ' in 



1686. His piety and generosity to poor 
catholics are commended in'The Liturgicall 
Discourse ' of Richard Mason I^Anffeliu A 
Sancio FrancuKo), and in the 'Divine Peda- 
gogue,' bv F. Welldon (cf. eitracta from 
theee books in G>. Oliver's Catholic Eeligion 
in Cornwall, Denon, S[e., pp. 83-3). He was 
a noted gambler and sportsman, and kept at 
Breamore a celebrated pack of hounds, i^di 
became the property 01 the Earl of Castle- 
haven, and subsequently of Hugo Meynell. 
From them the Quom pack ia descended. 
Portraits of Lord Arundell, of his wife, and 
of his daughter are (reserved in the dining* 
room of the modem wardour Castle. 

[Hoare'B Wiltshire, «. 'DnaworUi Hundred,' 
pp. 17s et saq. ; Q. Oliver's Catholia Religion in 
Cornwall and Waetem Conoties, pp. 81-6 ; State 
Trials, vij. 1294 et laq^; Luttreli's Brief Balation, 
passim ; 'Walpole's Royal and Noble Authors, 
lii. 826; Bnmat's History, ed. 1829, li. 94, 164, 
iii. 318; MacAulay's History, vol. i.; Ranke's 
Histoiy (Oxford tiuuUtion), iii. 496, iv. 283, 
S4S ; Gal. DomMt. State Papers for lflS2, 1063, 
I6£6, 1060, 1662-3; Burke's Fserags; Brit. 
Mns. Cat] 8. L. L. 



Humphry Calwodeley, both of whom belonged 
to the principal Cornish families of the time. 
He was bom in 151,1, and on the death of 
his parents in 1536 came into possession of 
extensive estates in his native coanty. On 
the dissolution of the priory of St. Uichael's 
IMount in Cornwall in 1539 he received a 
grant of its revenues, and its government 
was placed in his hands. In June 1640 a 
serious insurrection broke out in Cornwall 
and Devon, partly through the indignation 
of the poor at the numerous enclosures of 
common-lands, hut more especially through 
their sympathy with the Roman cathoUc re- 
ligion. Humphry Arundell was the chief 
Cornishman who sided with the insurgents, 
and he became their leader. Unfortunatelv 
for the ultimate success of bis cause, which 
was at first triumphant, he stopped to be- 
aiege Exeter, in the belief that it would soon 
capitulate. Contrary to his expectation the 
city held out bravely, and Lord Russell had 
time to collect the royal forces. For two 
days (4 and 6 Aug.) a fierce battle raged 
round St. Mary Olyst, when the insurgents 
were beat«n. The contest was resumed with 
the same result at Sampford Courtenay, when 
Anmdell fled to Launceston. In compliance 
with the directions of the council, he was 
seized and sent to London, and, after having 
being tried at Westmiitster, was executed at 
Tyburn on 27 Jan. 1660. Spirited naira- 
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tiTM of tha rebellion of 1649 are printed 
in Froude's 'Hiator;' (t. 169-200), and in 
Cotton and WooUcombe's 'Qleuungs from 
Records of Eteter.* Arundell's est«t«s were 
fiirfdted and granted to others; his wife, 
Eliubeth, daughter of Sir John Fulford of 
SeTOn, Bubeequefttlj momed Thomas Gory 
of tha same county. 



ABUNDXUj, Six JOHN, of Lonheme 
(d. 1379), naval commander, whose descent 

illustrates thegreatdifficulties in genealogies 
of the earlier Arundells, is celebrated for his 
repulse of tha French fleet off the coast of 
Cornwall in 1379, when he commanded an ex- 
pedition fitted oat by KingRichard II in aid 
of the Duke of Bretafne. Having, according 
to Thomas Walsinghom's story, pro&ned a 
convent at or near Southampton, and carried 
oS'vivtl tpontt ' many of its occupants, tha 
" ' ' by a violent tempest, when 

LB who hod been carried off 
rboard to lighten th 
The vessels were, however, wrecked 
Irish coastj according to some authorities 
near Scoriff, but according to others at Cape 
Clear. Sir John Arundell, together with his 
esquires, and other men of high birth, were 
drowned, and twenty-five ships were lost 
with most of their crews. Froissart's ac- 
count of the event differs essentially from 
WalsiDKham's, in the omission of the story 
of the (usecration of the convent. 



probablv a member of the I^nheme family. 
For rather more than nine yean, from the 
summer of 1421 to the autumn of 1430, he 
enjoyed a fellowship at Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, and in 1426 he was proctor to the 
university. Several members of this college 
were closely connected with the Lancastrian 
party ; Arundell himself was domestic chap- 
lain and confessor to Uen^ VI, and from a 
passage inJobnson's' I jife of Linacre'(p.l64), 
It appeals that he was one of the three phy- 
sicians entrusted with the care of their kinoes 
health. He held at various dates prebendal 
stalls at Wells, Lichfield, Lincoln, Hereford, 
York, and St. Paul's, the archdeaconry of 
tUdimond in Yorkshire, and the deanery of 
Windsor. The king pressed the claims of 
tliis fortunate pluralist for the see of Dut<- 
ham, hut his elevation to the episcopal bench 



delayed until his consecration in 1468 
as bishop of Chichester. He died 18 Oct. 
1477, and was buried in his cathedral churcli 
of Chichester. At bis cost there was erected 
that edifice the shrine or oratory whicli 
until 1860 used to stand between the eastem- 

oat piers of the nave. 

I^Bobss'b Exeter Coll. p^ 1 7 ; Stepheu's See of 
ChicheWer, pp. 166-8; Bibliotheca Comnb. iii. 
1088.] W. P. C. 

ABTTNDELL JOHN (d. 1604), succes- 
sively bishop of Lichfield and Coventry and 
of Exeter, was the younger eon of Ilumphrv 
Arundell of Lanheme, by Joanna, sister and 
heir of Sir John Coleehill of Tremoderet. 
After having enjoyed ' the first taste of the 
liberal arts and sciences' in a college of 
Augustine monks at St. Columb, Cornwall, 
he remained at Ebieter College, Oxford, until 
he took the degree of H.A., when he vras 
immediately presented by his father to the 
rich rectory of St. Columb, and during bis 
residence there built a parsonage house and 
moated it round with nvers and fish-ponds. 
A variety of preferments quickly followed 
his presentation to this family living. He 
became rector of Duloe in Cornwall in 1474, 
and of Sutton Courtney about 1479. In the 
latter year he was appointed to a canoniy at- 
Windsor, and a few years later prebendal 
stalls at York ond Solisboiy were conferred 
upon him. From 1483 to 1496 he held the 
deanery of Exeter, when he vacated it to 
become bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, a 
bishopric which he resigned for that of Exeter 
in 1602. His death took place in theepiaco- 
^ palace within the pansh of St. Clement 
Danes, London, on 16 March 1604, and he 
was buried on the south side of the altar of 
the parish chuich, under a tomb of marble 
inlaid with brass. A&ogment of the inscrip- 
tion to his memory is printed in Weever's 
' Ancient Funeral Monuments ' (p. 444). 
Bishop Arundell is said to have been con- 
spicuous for his love of learning and his 
hospitality towards the poor. 

[Wood's Athsiue Oxon. (ed. Bliis), ii. 693-3 ; 
Olirar'B Bishops of Exet«r, pp. 116-17; Bibtio- 
theci Comnb. lii. 1038.] W. P. C. 

AfiUNDELL, Sir JOHN, of Treric«> 
(1495-1561), knight, twice sheriff of Corn- 
wall, and vice-admiral of the west under 
Henry VII and Henry VIU, was esquiri' 
of the body to the latter king, and known ai> 
'Jack of Tilbury.' He was knighted at the 
battle of Spurs in 1613; and in 1630 the 
king entrusted him with the preparations 
tor the reception of the emperor at Cant«r- 
bury. In 1638 he captured, after a long sea 
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Scotch piKte, DuncoD 
(^mpbell, who had for eome time tcourged 
ourcoaata. The Duke ofNorfolk wrote shortly 
afterwards to Sir John Arundell, Tequestiiig' 
him to bring his prisoner to the king's pre- 
sence, and thanking him in the king's n&me 
for his ' valiajit couiBge and holds enterprise 
in the premises.' It was apparentlv to the 
same Sir John Anmdell that Henry VIII 
wrote in 1644 requesting his attendance in 
the wsTH against the French king — an order 
which was, however, countennonded in order 
that Arundell ' with his servants, tenants, 
«nd others within his rooms snd offices, espe- 
ciallj horsemen,' might be held in readiness 
toT other services. In the following reign he 
"was vice-adminl of the king's ships in the 
weat seas ; and in 1663, when he was sheriff 
of Cornwall, Queen Mary wrote requiring 
that he, with his friends and neighbours, 
' should see the Prince of Spain moat honour- 
•blj ent«rtainedj if he fortuned to land i 
ComwalL' By his first wife, a coheir of Bevi 
he had two children, Roger, who married 
Dinham, and Katherine, who married a Pri- 
deaux. By his second wife, en Erisy, he had 
a Bon John, who succeeded him at Trerice, and 
was, like him, sheriff of Cornwall, ' whose due 
commendation' Carew deaired not 'to 
■' because another mi^ht better deliver 
myself^ who touch him as nearly ss Tacitus 
did Anicola.' Sir John Arundell was bom 
in 1496, died in 1661, and is buried at Strat- 
ton Church, Cornwall, wbM« there is a m 
ment to his memory. 

[Collectanea Topografdiica et Qensalogica, iv. 
173 1 Ardmologinl Joomal. viii. 94 OSSIV] 

ARUNDELL, Sib JOHN, of Trerice, 
<1576-1656 P), 'Jack for the Kin^' was grand- 
aon of Henry VIITs ' Jack of Tilbury," and 
was bom about 1576. He was the son of 



He succeeded in office Sir Nicholas Slan- 
uing; and at Fendennis in 1644 he harboured 
for a nisht or two Queen Henrietta Maria 
on her tuEht from £ieter into France, and 
also Charles II in February 1646. The etorjf 
of Fairfax's tire months' siege of Pendennis 
Castle and its gallant defence by old Sir John 
Arundell and bis colleagues is told in Claren- 
don, and in greater detail by Captain Oliver, 
R.A., in his 'Pendennis and St. Mawes, an 
Historical Sketch of two Cornish Castles.' 
Sir John Arundell's reply (dated 18 Hay 
1646) to Fairfax's summons to snnender 
within two hours (preserved among the 
Clarendon State Papers) doses thus : ' And, 
having taken less than two minutes' resolu- 
tion, I resolve that I will here bury myself 
before I deliver up this caatle to such as 
fight against his majesty, and that nothing 
you can threaten is formidable to me in 



luatorian of Cornwall, married hie half-sister 
Julian. He was amongst the Cornish gentiv 

Ksent in 1623 at the battle of Braddodc 
wn, near Lostwithiel, when the king's 
-army obtained so decided a victory over the 
forces of the parliament. He was at diderent 
times M.P. for Cornwall, for Bodmin, for 
'Tregany,and forMichell,anow disfranchised 
borough situated within their manor of Me- 
deshue (Hichell P), which the Arundells had 
held at least as early as the time of Edward I. 
About 1643 he was appointed governor of 
Pendennis Castle, which, with St. Mawee 
Castle, commands the entrance of Falmouth 
harbour, then a place of much ^^reater national 
.and strategic importance than It is at present . 



On the 16th of the following August, how- 
ever, Pendennis was starved out, and became 
the last castle but one (Raglan) to surrender 
to the parliament. The surrender was con- 
ducted vrith the full honours of war (Origi- 
nal Articles of Surrender, Egerton MaS. 
Brit. Mus. 1048, fol. 86). Sir John Arun- 
dell did not live to see the Restoration and 
reap his well-eamed honours. The fall of 
Pendennis and the defeat of the king's cause 
ruined his estates, and probably hastened his 
death ; he whs even reduced to the neces- 
eity of suing Cromwell himself for assistance, 
urging that the Trerice ArundeUs ' hod once 
the honour to stand in some friendship, or 
even kinship, with your noble family' (T'lm- 
ner MS& Bod. Lib. 54, fol. 18). He was 
buried at Duloe in Cornwall; and Richard, 
his second son, who, like many other members 
of his fiunily, was a staunch royalist, was 
ennobled in 1664, mutly in recognition of 
the loyalty and eufierings of his father [see 
AsuimiiLi, Richabd]. 

[ForMer's Life of Eliot (1S73), ii. 33S, 3SS ; 
Gary's Memorials of iha Civil War (1M2), ii. 
36S; Carljla's Cromireli, iii, App. 20.1 

ARUNDELL, MARY (d.l69I),daughter 
of Sir John Arundell of Lanheme, knigfatr 
banneret of Therouenne, and his second wifo 
Catherine, daughter of Sir Thomas Grenville 
of Stow, was one of the learned ladies of her 
time, and is included in Oeo»B Ballard's 
' C^ebrat«d British Ladies ' (ed. 1776, p. 85). 
She is (^efly known by her translations 
from the Latin, especially of the ' Sayings 
and Doings of the Emperor Severus,' dedi- 
cated to her bther, and the ' Select Sentences 
of the Se>'en Wise Hen of Greece ' (JSry'* 
1.2 
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JtfSS.Brit.Miui.12A. iii-andiv.). Some of 
her MSS. are preserved in the royil collec- 
t ions at Windsor. She married, flret, Robert 
lUdciiff, earl of Ewei, and, secondly, Henry, 
seventeenth earl of Arundel. She is buried 
St the east end of the south sisle of Newl^ 
Church, Comwall, in the vault of the Trence 
Arundells ; and, according to Davies Gilbert 
(Parodiial History of QimtoaU), it was 
through her that the Trerice estates passed 
into tne b&oda of their present possessor, Sir 
Tliomas Dyke Acland, Bart. 

[KiV MSS. Brit. Uus. 12 A. iii. and ivj 
W. H. T. 
ABTTMDELL, RICHARD (rf. 1687), first 
Baboit Asititobll or Tkbrioe, Clarendon's 
' Dear Dick,' was the second son of Sir John 
Arundell of Trerice, the defenderofPendennis 
Castle ; and was also present at that siere, as 
well as at the battles of Edf{ehill and Lans- 
downe. He was M.P. for Lostwithiel in 
1639, but was expelled for putting into exe- 
cution the commission of array in 1642. He 
was a colonel in the king's army, and Claren- 
don describes him as ' a stout and diligent 
officer.' His estates, much impoverished 
during the civil war, were confiscated by 
the parliament in 1617, but on the Restora- 
tion were recovered by him, and on 23 March 
1664 he was created a baron. Charles I, 
writing firom Oxford in Janua^ 1643, had 
promised William Killifrew that Richard 
AnindeU should succeed his father in the 
jrovemment of Pendennia Castle, and accord- 
ingly in 1662 Charles II redeemed his father's 
■ He died 7 Sept. 1687. 
[Cf. Hari. MSS. 107e,art. S. and 3319, art. S3 ; 
Jimolean MSS. (Bod. IJb.) S3S, art. SI : Tan- 
nsr MSS. (Bod. Lib.) 69, fol. 193.] W. H. T. 

ABUNDBLL, Sib TH(>M,\S (d. 1663), 
alleged conspirator, was the second son of 
Sir John Arundell, kniaibt-banneret of Lan- 
heme. He was sheriff ot Dorsetshire I631-S, 
gentleman of the privy chamber to Cardinal 
SVolsey, and was knighted at the coi 
tion of .4nne Boleyn in 1533. He waj 
pointed in 1536, with Sir John Tregon 
and others, as a commissioner for the sup- 
pression of religious houses. The reception 
which he met with at Exeter may be read 
in Dr. Oliver's 'Monasticon Diocesis Exo- 
niensis,'p.lie. In 154fi Henry \1II granted 
to him a church at Trescoe, one of tl^ Soilly 
islands, and addressed to him a remarkable 
letter concerning the papists in Cornwall 
(MS. Westminster Abbey and Stoae 1 
Cat. 1SJ9). Id January I549-TO, tlie year 
in which he was made receiver-general of 
the duchy of Cornwall, hp and his elder 
brother John (vice-admiral of the king'i 
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ships in the west seas, and sheriff of Corn- 
wall) were committed to the Tower on sus- 
B'cion of being implicated with their cousin, 
umphry Arundell, in the Cornish rising in 
bvour of 'the old religion.' Sir Thomas, 
although released in October 1661, was again 
committed to the Tower in the same month 
for being concerned in the Duke of Somer- 
set's ' conspiracy,* wherein. Bishop Pouet 
says, ' Arundell conspired with that amhitiotis 
and subtil Alcihiades, the Earl of Warwick, 
after Duke of Northumberland, to pull down 
the good Duke of Somerset, Kin? Edward's 
uncle and protector ; ' but, as Mr. Doyn» 
Bell has pomted out, in bis history of the 
church of St. Peter ad Vincula in the Tower 
(1877), pp. 149-153, if this be correct it is 
singular that Arundell should have after- 
wards been ro-«rrested on 28 Jan. 1551-2" 
for conspiring with Somerset against North- 
umberland. Nevertheless, this change of side* 
may have been the price of his release. It 
is, however, possible that there were two 
contemporaries of the same name, one of 
tlie Lanheme (a Roman catholic), the other 
of the Trerice (a protestant) branch. Sir 
Thomas was brought to trial with Sir Ralph 
Vane on the day following his arrest ; when 
Machyn records that ' the quest qwytt ym 
of tresun, and cast hym of felonye, to be 
hanged.' The less degrading death by be- 
heading was, however, ultimately allotted 
to him ; and the sentence was carried into- 
effect on Tower Hill on 26 Feb. The writer 
of the ' Chrouieon ex registro Fmtrum Mino- 
nun Londiniee,' as given in Mr. Richard 
Howlett's 'Monuments Franciscana,' voL iL, 
records that Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Ralph 
Vane, and Sir Miles Stanhope were executed 
at the same time \ and declares that ' theis iiii 
knyghtes confessyd that the war neuer gylta 
for soche thynges as was layd vn-to their' 
charge, and dyde in that same oppinioun.' The 
commission for seizina; on the possessions of* 
Sir Thomas Arundell, ' rebel and traitor,' is. 
in Harl. MS. 433, art. 567 ; and an interest- 
ing catalogue of his ^late, tt^ther with a 
liat of that portion which was returned to his. 
widow Margaret (a sister of Queen Katha- 
rine Howard), will be found in the Add. 
MS. 5761, fol. 209. Richard Carew, the 
historian of Cornwall, save of him that 'he- 
was in Edward VI's time made a privy 
counsellor; but clearing to the Ihike ot 
Somerset, he hit Ait head with him.' 

[Cf. also Fourth Beport of Dsp. Kseper of 
PabUcRe«>nlii(tS43),pp.33U2; and Hutching* 
Dorset (the new edi^oo), iii. fi56.] W, H. T. 

ABUSDEIL THOMAS, first LoRi>- 
Akitssbll ot WAsitODB (1660-1639), ww 
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a gnndeoa of Sir John Arundell, the friend 
ofFather Cornelius. When about thirty-five 
jearB of age, he was made count of theHolj 
Itomaii Empire in 1596 hj the Emperor Ru- 
dolph n, for his valour in the vara against 
the Turhs in Hungary ; on one occasion he 
captured the enemj's hanner with hie own 
huid, whilst forcing- the water-tower at Oran 
or Esiter^m. He was a great favourite of 
Queen Eluabefh, who recommended him to 
die emperor in an autograph Latin letter, 
Bud to be still preserved at Wardour Castle. 
He was made first Baron Arundell of War- 
dour by James I iu 1606. Hie eldest so: 
Thokas, second Baboh of Wabbocb (hoi 
15S4), was (according to Clarenikih, iv. 
126, ed. 1826) amongst the ro^ralists of 
Comieh extraction who were present st the 
bloody battle of Lansdowne near Bath on 
6 July 1S13, where he was wounded. But 
this statement seems to be erroneous, for 
his monument in Tisbury Church, Wilts, 
records that he died at Oxford on 19 May 
1943, probably of wounds received in some 
other engagement during the civil war. 
lady Blandie Arundell, whose gallant de- 
fence of Wardour Castle against the par- 
liament is a familiar matter of history, wss 
the wife of the second baron. 



ASBUBT, FRANCIS (1746-1816), 
Wesleyan bishop, was bom 20 or 21 Aug. 
1746, at Hamstead Bridge, in the parish of 
Handsworth, Staffordshire, four miles from 
Birminghsm. He was the only son of Joseph 
Asbury and Elliza Rogers, both methodiets. 
He b^aa to preach, as a local preacher, at 
the age of eighteen, and was admitted as an 
itinerant preacher at the age of twenty-one. 
In August 1 771 , when preaoEers were wanted 
by the Bristol conference to go to America, 
AsbuiyoSered himself; heembarked inSep- 
t«mber, and landed at Philadelphia 27 Oct. 
1771. The American methodiets, especially 
after the war of independence, were troubled 
by the want of the sacramente and of con- 
firmation. Wesley, then in his eighty-second 
year, with the Rers. Thomas Coke, D.C.L., 
and James CreiKhton, ordained at Bristol, in 
nM, Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey 
as presbyters for America ; subsequently 
^ Wesley, by himself, ordained Coke as super- 

intendent, expluning his views in a man- 
date dated 10 Sept. 1784. Following its 
terms, Coke and Asbury were elected joint 
superintendents hythe Baltimore conference 
at Christmas, 1784. Coke and the two pres- 
hyten ordained Asbury deacon and elder on 



the further assistoace of^the Rev. William 
Philip Otterbein, a Lutheran clergyman, 
on 27 Dec. Coke euegested the use of the 
title of bishop, and the conference agreed to 
constitute the ' Methodist Episcopal Church 
of the United States of America. The re- 
mainder of Asbury's life was spent in organ- 
ising and extending the church thus formed. 
Its germ had been planted by the emigration 
of Philip Embury and Paul and Barbara 
j Heck from Ireland to New York. Its exist- 
I ing constitution dates from 1786, its form 
I of discipline from 1787 ; its ttro superiuten- 
I dents have since grown to thirteen bishops. 
Asbury's ' Joumw ' shows him to have bwn 
a man of simple and winning character, ad- 
ministrative power, and pitby expression ; 
his piety is both frank and deep. He died 
unmarried, 81 March 1816. 

[AshaiVs Journal, N.Y., 1S62; Janes's Chu- 
ractflT and Career of Francis Asbury, N.Y., 1872, 
with portnut; Larrabee's Aabury and Ms Co- 
a^julors, CinciuDsti, 1851 ; Strickland's I^oneer 
Bishop, LoodoD, 1S60, with portrait; Brigra's 
Biahop A Bhnrv, London, 187*, with portrait^ 
A. G. 

ASOHAM, ANTHONY (jl. 1563), astro- 
loger, studied at Cambridge, became M.B. 
in 1640, and in 1563 was presented by Ed- 
word VI to the vicarage of Bnrneetvn, York- 
shire. He is probably to be identified witli 
Anthony, the brother of Roger Ascham (cf. 
Gbart's Vita Atchami in A^h&h'b Workt, 
ed. Giles, iv. 307). His works are as fol- 
lows : 1. ' A Little Herbal,' by Ant. Askam, 
1650. 2. 'Anthonie Ascham his Treatise of 
Astronomie, declaring what H^rbs and all 
Kinde of Medicines are appropriate, and also 
under the influence of the Planets, Signs, & 
Constellations,' 1660. 3. ' A Treatise of As- 
tronomy, declaring the Leap Year and what 
is the Cause thereof; and how to know St. 
Mattbis Day for ever, with the marvellaus 
motion of the Sun both in his proper circle, 
and hythe moving that he hath otthe 10th, 
9th, and 8th sphere,' London, 1552, 8vo. 
4. 'A Prognostication and an Almanack 
made for tl^ Year of our Lord God, 1550.' 
6. ' An Almanacke or Prognostication,' &c., 
for 1662. 6. The like for 1656. 7. The like 
for 1557. 8. 'Treatise made 1547 of the 
State and Disposition of the World, with 
the alteration and changing thereof through 
the highest planets, called Maxima, Major, 
Media, and Minor, declaring the very time 
of the day, houre, and minute that Qod 
created the Suune, Moone, and Starres, and 
the places where they were first set in the 
Heavensand the beginning of their movings, 
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[Tiuiner, SI ; Hemiog'i ChartnUriui Ecclaaiie 
'^^gD^le^■il, faj Heune, ii. App. 617 ; Pul(«Def'« 
Bmad. SkelchM, i. fiO ; Amu, ed. Herbert and 
Sibdin, iii. 2S4 ; H&zlitt'a Handbook to Popular 
LitBratme, p. IS.] 

A80HAM, ANTONY (d. 1650), pw- 
liameDtarian ambassador at Madrid, was 

' bom of a g«nteel family, educated In Eton 
school, and thence elect«d into Sing's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 1638.' He took the parlia^ 
ment side in the civil war, and woe appointed 
tutor to James, duke of York. In 1648 he 
published hia ' Discourae of what is lawful 
durinr confusions and rerolutions of gorem- 
ment, a treatise determining within what 
time allegiance might be transferred from a 
sovereign to those who bad conquered bim. 
It was answered bj l>r. Sanderson (whose 
tract on the suUect was fomterly printed 
with Walton's ' Lives '), and republished in 
1689 without the author's name. In August 
1649 Ascham was the Hamburg agent of the 
republic, and in the following June he was 
appointed resident at Madrid, at a salarj of 
mil. a year. Clarendon (then Sir Edward 
Hyde and ambasaador for Charles II) sneers 
athisrival'sincompetence; but Milton, some 
years after, recommending Marrell to Brad- 
Rhaw, thinks it sufficient commendation to say 
that ' Mr. HarveU will do as good service as 
Mr.Ascham.' The dignity of the new resident 
was jealously guarded by a formal inCroduc- 
t ion to the Spanisb ambassador, and by a special 
commission under the great seal. At Madrid 
Hyde was assured that no embassy was in 
question ; it was only that a gentleman had 
come with letters from the parliament to the 
king. The letters were never delivered, for 
the day after his arrival Ascham and hie in- 
terpreter, De Kivas, were murdered at their 
inn by John Guillim and William Spark, who, 
with their four accomplices (Ilenrv and Va- 
lentine Prwere, John Halsal, an^ William 
Amet), took sanctuary immediately aft«r- 
wards. The parliament not only demanded 
their punishment, but ordered that six pei^ 
sons, who had been in arms for the king and 
had not been admitted to compound, should 
be at once seixed and tried by the high court 
of justice, an order repeated in November. 
The Spaniards, to save appearances, took the 
assaasms out of the church, tried, condemned, 
and restored them to sanctuary, where they 
were maintained by the contributions of ' per- 
sons of quality ' till they all had opportunity 
to escape. Spark, the only protestant among 
them, was alone recaptured and executed. 
In 165S the murderers were excepted from the 
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act of oblivion, and provision was made for 
Ascham's relations, and so late as 1666 the 
topic of the murder is uiffed in Cromwell's 
declaration against Spain. The pleadings for 
the punishment of the murderers, translated 
from the Spanish, were published in 1651, 
and are reprinted in the ' Harleian Miscel- 
lany' (iv. 280, ed. Park). 

[Wood's Athena Ozoo. (Bliw), iii. 628, TSO ; 
Clarendon's Hist. ; Thnrloe's Sl&te Papera ; CaL 
State Papent, Domestic, iei9-fi£.] ft. C. B. 



ASCHAM, ROGER (1616-1668), author, 
was bom in 1516 at Kirby Wiske, near 
Northallerton. His family appears to have 
been of considerable antiquity, and to have 
taken its name from the villages known as 
East and West Askham, near York. A 
R<^r de Askham is mentioned as an adhe- 
rent of Thomas, earl of Lancaster, in 1313, 
and as receiving pardon for his complicity in 
the murder ot Piers Gaveston (BTmB, 
Fiedertt, iii. 444). Hamond Askham waA 
appointed master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
inl397(WooD, ^n%uifte*,p.82). In 1406 
William Askham becune an alderman of Lon- 
don, and was sheriff in 1398, when Richard 
Whittington was mayor (Rilht, Memorials 
of London, 546, 548, 666). The will of an- 
other William Askham, dated 7 Nov. 1390, 
preserved at York, proves the members of the 
family who remained in Yorkshire to have 
belonged to the yeoman class. At the date 
of Roger's birth his father, John Ascham, 
was house-steward to Lord Scrope, of Bolt«n, 



1507-8) of Robert Lascelles, a sulistantial 
Yorkshire landowner, proves him to have 
then held the tithes of Newsham, near Kirby- 
Wiske, and to have lately sustained heavy 
losses (cf. Teafamenta Eboracmgia, published 

K" Surtees Soc. i. 129-30, ii. 28. iv. 271). 
e maiden name of Roger's mother, Marga- 
ret Ascham, has not been preserved j hut it 
has been stated that she was of an important 
Yorkshire family. Roger was the third son. 
The eldest son, Thomas, was fellow of St. 
John's College in 1523 (Bikbr, Hitt. of St, 
John'* Colt. ed. Mayor, i. 282), and died be- 
fore 1544 (AsdUK, ^jutlet, ed. Oiles, No. 
xzi.). He apparently married, and left- 
three sons, Roger, Thomas, ana John, of 
whom the first was promoted, in 1573, from 
the office of ordinary yeoman of Elirabeth's 
chamber to that of yeoman of the bears, and 
the last was the author of an unpnnted 
pamphlet entitled 'A Discount against the 
Peace with Spayne, 1603' (Sari. MSS. 168, 
art. 117; 266,art.231S). Anthony, Roger's 
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Mcond brother, was an astrologer [see 
Abcham, AsTROirijJI. 16C8]. 

fiogei received hia eAilieat education from 
bis father, to whom he refara in his letters as 
■ the wisest of men,' and whose advice he 
frequently sought and acted upon in early 
manhood. But white still a child he was re- 
crived into the faniilj of Sir Anthonj Wing- 
field, who 'ever loved and used to have 
many children brought up in leamjnge in 
his fioose ' together with his own sons 
(AaORAM, Tcv^lut, ed. Arber, p. 140). R. 
Bond was the name of the tutor emplojed 
bj Sir Anthony, and under hie guidance 
Ho^ made rapid prt^preea in English as well 
as in classical studies. Mis physical educa- 
tion was not neglected, and Sir Anthony 
himself taught the boys archery, which was 
always AscWn's favourite exercise (ibid.). 
At the age of fifteen (1530) Roger, by the 
advice and at the expense of nis patron, who 
recognised hia promise, proceeded to St. 
John's Coll^, Cambridge, where the beet 
education of the dav was to be obtained. 
His first tutor was Hugh Fitiherbert, who 
had become fellow of tbe college in 1628, 
but of him little is known (CooPBB, Aihen, 
Qmtab. \. 64). Ascham appears to have de- 
velc^ied his special aptitude for Greek under 
Robert Pember, another fellow of St. John's 
(cf.finrt.cxzxiv.). During his undergraduate 
days he wrote a letter to Fember in Qreek, 
which the tutor described as fit to have been 
written at Athens. But to John Cheke, 
afterwards tutor to Edward VI, and to John 
Redman, afterwards first master of Trinitv 
College — both of whom were admitted fel- 



advantages ha derived from his academic 
training. With them, and especially with 
the first, he lived throughout their lives on 
terms of peculiar intimacy, and in his latest 
work he praised ' their onelv example of ex- 
cellency in leamyng, of godnes in liuyng, of 
diligence in. studying, of councell in exhort- 
ing, of good order in all thyng' (Schole- 
matttr, p. 67). Other Mends that he made 
at St. John's at the same time were Oeo^e 
Day and John Christopheraon, both after- 
wards bisbope of Chichester, Robert Home, 
afterwards bishop of Winchester, Thomas 
Watson, afterwaids bishop of Lincoln, James 
Pilkington, afterwards bishop of Durham, 
and John Selon, afterwards well known ea 
the chaplain of Gardiner, bishop of Win- 
chester. Among members of other collt^ee 
with whom he became acquainted were 
Edmund Grindal, afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury, Walter Haddon, afterwards the 
eminent civilian, Thomas Wilson, who suh- 
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sequently wrote on logic, and Nicholas iUd- 
ley, the martyr bish^ of London. Besidea 
devoting himself to Greek, which he taught 
as an undergraduate to students younger than 
himself, Ascham made himself master of 
almost all extant Lai in literature, paid some 
... .:.. ' mathematics, became an accom- 
l acquired singular skill 

-^.^ _ip. On 18 Feb. 1533-4 he took 

the d^ree of B.A., and on 33 March follow- 
ing was admitted to a feUowship at St. John's, 
which, as he wrote later, was ' the whole 
foundation ... of all the fnrderance that 
hitherto else where I have obteyned ' (Sekole- 
mtater, p. 184). Although Ascham's pro- 
flcieuCT well merited a fellowabiii, his open 
avowal of the reformed religion imperilled 
hia election. In 1&SS-4 a public disputation 
as to the authority of the pope in England 
took place at Cambridge, and Ascbam so 
violently opposed the catholic champions as 
to ofi'end many of hia friends, among them 
George Day, a subsequent bishop of Chi- 
chester, to whom in Uter years he apolo- 
gised for his 'imprudence' (^itt. cixivi.). 
His fellowship was only beetowed on him 
owing to the ' goodnes and fatherlie discre- 
tion' of Dr. Metcalfe, master of his college, 
who was himself a catholic, but came from 
the neighbourhood of Ascham's birthplace 
(ScAolemiuter, p. 134). Eariy in July 1537 
Ascham proceeded M.A. In the meantime 
he had been studying hard and gathering 
pupils about him, m whom he took an affec- 
tionate intareet : among them he has made 
special mention of William Grindal, John 
lliomson, Edward Raven, end WiUiam Ire- 
land, the last three of whom became fellows 
of St. John's, and to Raven and Ireland 
Ascham addressed some of his most charming; 
letters in later life (J^titU. ci. cii. civ. cxvi. 
cxx.cxxx.cxxziv.). About 1638 Ascham was 
appointed Greek reader at St. John's, with a 
good salary. His success was remarkable. 
In five years, he afterwards asserted, Sopho- 
clee and Euripides had become at his college 
as familiar as Plautus had been previously, 
and Bemoethenes was as much discussed as 
Ciceroinformertimes(j^pM^.xii.). Students 
from other colleges r^ularly attended bis 
lectures. In 1539 he apparently sought, 
through the infiuence of William Buck- 
master, vice^haneellor, a mathematical lec- 
tureship fl^t. ir.), although he caniUdly 
confessed in later life that, compared with 
the clsssics, ' Euclid's pricks and lines' had 
little educational value (Epitt. ii. liv. ; cf. 
Sciolenuuter, p. 34); The beauty of his 
handwriting also brou^t him much employ- 
ment as the writer of official letters in behalf 
of tbe univeraity; but although he said iiv. 
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lo44 tb&t he bad b«en emplojed in that 
capMi^ for twnlve yeejH, the earliest extant 
letter from him of the kind cannot be dated 
eailier than 1541 {£putt. riii. xiii.). But 
petty quarrelj soon disturbed hie academic 
career. He was working hard in 1539 to 
procure the election of hia pupil Thomaon to 
a vacant feUowahip at St. Jotm'a (£putt. v. 
■vi. Tiii.), and bia teal in the matter, which 
proved successful, brought him into collision 
with bis friend Bedman, who was interesting 
himself in another candidate (^ntt. zx.^. 
Soon after this dispute Ascbam paid a visit 
to his parents in Vorkabire, whom he had 
notseen forseveral years (j^pi«(,ii,). Atthe 
time be apparently attended archery meetings 
at Norwich and York, and increased his en- 
thusiasm for the sport, which be bad practised 
habitually ftom youth {ToxoplUlut, p. 159). 
It is of interest to note that the statutes of 
St. John's, adopted in 1530 and reaffirmed in 
1546, allowed bim to pursue therecreationat 
Cambridge (SehoUmatter, ed. Mayisr, p. 258). 
While in Yorkshire be was se ized with a severe 
illness — a quartan fever — which prevented 
his return to Cambridge for two years, and 
exhausted his pecuniary resources (^itti. 
ix. X. xii.). HiB poverty compelled him to 
appeal fbr money to Bobert Holgate, bishop 
of Llandaff, who had had some connection 
with St. John's (^ut. x.), and to Edward 
Lee, archbishop of York, of whom he re- 
quested employment either in epitomising 
hooka which the archbishop had not time 
to read, or in translating into Latin Greek 

Rtristic literature (.^piit. ix.). l^ee replied 
awarding hin» an annual pension of fort^ 
shillings, and Ascham, to show his grati- 
tude, set himself to translate into Latin 
CE!cumentus*s commentaries on St. Paul's 
Epistles to Titus and Philemon, gathered 
out of Cyril, Chnsostom, and other Greek 
fathers. At the close of 1541, while Ascham 
>paren,tly i 

bridge, after bis return tliere, in 1542. He 
presented a copy to the archbishop {^>ist. 
xiii.), but it did not satisfy his patron. Lee 
was displeased with the approval Ascham 
had bestowed on the married clei^, and 
there seemed some likelihood of bis pension 
being discontinued. Withthehumilitywhich 
invariably characterised Ascham whenever 
money matters were in question, he implored 
pardon, and promised to abandon theology 
for pure classics, and to translate Sophocles 
into Latin {Epitt. xv.). In a second letter 
to the archbishop on the subject he declared 
that he was not self-opinionated, nor a seeker 
after novelties, as bis lectures on Aristotle, 
Plato, and Cicero would plainly show, and 
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that his knowledge of Christianity was aolelv 
derived from the Psalter and the Greek 
Testament (EpUt. xvii.). On IS Sept. 1644 
the archbisliop's death brought Ascham's 
pension to an end, and he contemplated seek- 
ing a new patron in Geoige Day, the bishop 
of Chichester (.^riftf. xvii. xxiv.). At the 
time he was involved in many misfortunes. 
His brother Thomas died early in the year, 
and shortly af^rwards both his father and 
mother after nearly fifty years of married 
life. Dissensions in the university disheart- 
ened bim. In a controversy as to the correct 
mode of pronouncing Greek be had played 
an active part. Cheke bad attempted to in- 
troduce a system of pronunciation resembling 
that in use in England at the present time, 
and opposed to the continental practice. 
Ascham, having at first resisted the innova- 
tion, finally supported it ; but to bia chagrin 
Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, issued 
(16 May 1642) a decree, at the instance of 
Cheke's enemies, forbidding I be teachingof the 
new pronunciation (jE^iut.xii. { A. J. Ellib, 
Bnaluh Prontmciatum of Greek, p. 5). His 
father had advised him to escape the conten- 
tions caused by the discusBion of this and 
other questions by abandoning the univer- 
sity, and in July 1642 he appears, iu pursuit 
of this counsel, to have supplicated for in- 
corporation at Oxford, hut he does not 
seem to have persisted in this application 
(Wood, Fa»H, ed. Bliss, i. 114). He had 
also entertained proposals to become tutor 
to Lord Mountii^s son {J^putt. xii. ix.), 
and about Lady-day 1544 he wrote to 
Bedman that, deep as was still his interest 
in bis Greek lectureship at St. John's, he 
longed for notbinff more than foreign travel 
in the suite of an English ambassador (.^ruf. 
XX.). He was not, however, willing to forego 
very hastily bis chances of preferment in the 
university, and, with his customary shrewd- 
ness, he wrote to Sir William Paget, secre- 
tary of state, early in the same year (J^puf. 
xxii.), demanding his influence with the king 
to obtain for himself the regiiis professorship 
of Greek at Cambridge, soon to he vacated by 
Cheke on his appointment as tutor to Prince 
Edward. 

But, fortunately for his tiiture reputation, 
Ascham looked for advancement in one other 
direction. In 1643 and 1544 he was engaged 
on bis famous treatise on archery, which he 
i believed would secure him the &vour of 
I Henry VIII, and * would be no doubtful 
sign of bia love of his country nor a mean me- 
morial of bis bumble learning' (.^nt^.xxii.). 
During 1644 he was seeing it throngh the 
press, and he desired permission to present 
it personally to the king before bis departure 
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fbt the eiege of fioulo^e. But Heniy left 
England in Julf 1544 before the book was 
completed, and it was not till 1646 that he 
found his opportunity of ofFeri^ it to the king 
in the gallery at Oreenwich. Henry VIII, ac- 
cording to A^ham's own account, ' did ao well 
like and allow it, as he gave me a living for 
it ' in the Bbape of a pension of 10/. (_^aut. ii. 
lixivii,). Snortlj[ hefore, he had obtained 
personal introductions to Bishop Gardiner, 
who was beginning to show a kindly interest 
in him on account of his literal^ ability, and 
to the Buke of Norfolk, and his favourable 
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Henry VIII, and printed at London in 1546, 
was cast in the form of a dialogue between 
Toxophilus (Ascham himself^ and Fhilo- 
logus, a Greek tutor of Cambridge (doubtless 
Sir John Cheke). The first part formed an 
argnment in favour of archery as a recreation 
iiiT students and as an instrument of warj 
the second part contained practical bints for 
becoming proficient in the art. The most 
remarkable characteristics of the work are 
its vigorous, flexible, and pure English prose, 
«ud its pie* for the literary use of the ' Eng- 
lyshe tonge,' as opposed to Latin or Greek, 
which is set forth in an introductory address 
-* to all gentle men and yomen of Englande.' 
Of translators Lord Bemers, and of original 
writers John Tindal and Sir Thomas More, 
«lone of preceding writers, had exhibited a 
-comparable command of ' the speech of the 
common people,* and they did not always ex- 
hibit the ease which is here habitual to 
Ascham. Walter Haddon prefixed Latin 
«luriacs, in which he praised Aachtim's own 
skin as an archer and a scholar. Aschamwas 
Justly proud of his performance, and sent 
copies of the 'Toiophitus,' with autograph 
letters, to the queen (J^itt. xxxii.Vthe Earl 
of Essex (ibid.)^ Lord Chancellor Wriothes- 
ley {£^t. xxxiti.). Bishop Gardiner (.^Tu/f. 
xxiiv. ixxv.), and to a large number of 
noblemen at court (^^ntt, xxxviii.). 

Soon after the pubUcation of this work 
Ascham fell ill again, and was unable to re- 
side at Cambridge. In 1546 he asked Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, on account of his ill health, 
to permit him to eat flesh instead of fish on 
fast days, and the dispensation was granted 
(.^i«/(. xxvii.xxvui.xxix.). Inl&4(lhebad 
sufficientlv recovered from his sickness to 
succeed Cheke as public orator of the uni- 
versity (I^JUt. xlvi.), and in that capacity 
conducted for the next few years a volumi- 
nous correspondence for the university. lie 
repeatedly sought the influence of all the , 
great officers of state to keep the privileges i 
and property of the colleges intact. In 1647 ' 



troubles again aj^iear to have come upon him, 
r Late in that year he complained in two let- 
ters, one (Ef>ut. Izxxiii.) addressed to Sir 
William Cecil, to whom he had been intro- 
duced by Cheke, and the other (.^ngf.lxxxii.) 
to the master of St. John's (William Bill), 
that he had been treated with scant courtesy 
in the matter of a public disputation on the 
mass to which he had looked forward as a 
means of utterly reducing the catholic cham- 
pions at Cambridge, To give the discussion 
greater publicity and importance, its scene 
during its progress had been removed at his 
su^eslion frcon St. John's College to the 
public schools, but it was there suddenly 
closed by order of the vice-chancellor Madew. 
lie consoled himself for this disappointment 
by writing a treatise on the mass, which was 
published posthumously in 1677. About the 
same time ^648) the death of his^upil and 
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friend, William Grindal, appointed througli 
Cheke's influence in 1544 tutor to the Pnn- 
cesa Eliiabeth, caused him intense grief 
(.^ittt. Ixxxiv. eivii.). 

But this last event was not without a 
brighterside. Ascham had,doubtleBsthrougli 
Cheke, already made the acquaintance of the 
Princess £!lizabeth, and had been as favour- 
ably impressed with her real for learning ss 
she had been impressed with his skill as a 
teacher.' From 1&46 onwards he frequently 
wrote to encourage her in her studies (ci. 
^ut. xxxi.), and on one occasion mended 
her silver pen for her, and presented her with 
An Italian t>ook and a book of prayers (J^ift. 
xxxix.). He had also been intimate with her 
attendants, John Astley and his wife (J^Jt/. 
Iv.jl, of whom he had urged in 1645 the ap- 
pointment of the latter as the princess s 
governess (^ntt. xL). Sir Anthony Denny, 
at whose house at Cheshunt the princess 
lived for many years, bad also shown Aschom 
msrks of special favour since the days that the 
latter was a poor end he a rich student of 
St. John's. On Orindal's death Ascham 
wrote to Elizabeth, condoling with her on 
the loss of her tutor, urging her to persevere 
in her studies, and vaguely expressing his 
anxiety that he might place his abilities at 
her service, while he recommended her to 
find another tutor in 'that other Gbindal 
(i.e. Edmund, afterwards archbishop), who 
resembles William in gentleness' {^pitl. 
lixiiv.). But to Sir John Cheke he openly 
Slated his desire to succeed Grindal himself 
(Eput. Ixxiv.). Before July 1648 his wishes 
were fulfilled, and he took up his residence 
at Cheshunt. He found there a contrenial 
nion inayoungman nam ed John Whit- 
■whom he had known before (.Epi'tf, 
.), and to whom he now tau^t Latin 
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on the ejst«m afterwards Tecommended in 
the ' Scholemaster.' The death of this ' wor- 

thie founff gentleman ' within a few montha 
of Aacbam'a settlement at Cheshunt gave him 
a new grief, far which he sought expression 
in some poor English verses * of misoTderlie 
meter,' printed in the ' Scholemaster ' (p. 91). 
Ascham found his royal pupil as apt as be 
had anticipated. According to his account 
she talked French and Italian as well as 
Ekiglish ; she could hold her own in Latin 
conversation, and fairlj well in Greek ; 
she was a shrewd critic of style in Latin, 
Greek, and English. Her handwriting was 
admirable, and, like Ascham himself she 
delisted in music. During the two vears he 
taiwit her at this time, he read all Cicero 
with her, and the greater part of Livy ; every 
morning she devoted some houre to the GreeL 
Testament, and some to Isocratea and Sopho- 
cles. To Cyprian and Melsnchthon Ascham 
also introduced her, to oonfirm her in good 
doctrine (.^)t»*. Jtcii.'). But none the less 
he found the life he led in the prtncees's ser- 
vice en irlceome one. He could rarely visit 
Cambridge ; he had to go to court, and mixed 
with men whose frivolity or dishonesty dis- 
gusted him. Finally, he quarrelled over a 
trifle with Elizabeth's steward; a coolness 
sprang up between himself and his mistress 
^^ut. cxi.), and he hastily resigned his poet 
in 1549-60, to resume his own studies and his 
official duties as public orator at Cambridge. 
Among his pupils on his return were Lords 
Henry and Charies Brandon, to both of whom 
he taught penmanship, and to the latter 
Greek (Epist. cviii,). To the sad deaths of 
these youths on 16 July 1551 Ascham fre- 
quently makes mournful reference in his later 
letters. But Ascham was still restless. He 
paid a visit to bis friends in Yorkshire in 1 560; 
and hinted to Cheke, whose influence he finely 
claimed for his own advancement, that he 
should be glad to spend two years in foreign 
travel (JSpist. cv.). While stiU in York- 
shire, be heard from Cheke that he had been 
appointed secretary to Sir Richard Horysin, 
recently nominated English ambassador to the 
emperor Charles V. On his journey south to 
Billingsgate to embark, Ascham visited Lady 
Jane Grey at her father's bouse at Brtkdgate, 
Leicestershire, and in a memorable passage 
inthe 'Scholemastcr' (p. 46) he has described 
how he found her reading Plato's 'Ph»do' 
in her chamber while all the household was 
out hunting. Befiireleavingher.heobtwned 
a promise from her of a Greek letter (Epist. 
XC1X.). Aschsm also visited the Princess 
EliEabeth,andeffeetedareconciliation(.^pl«^ 
cxi.). While in London he met Cheke, and 
spent nine hours on the day before his depar- 
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I ture talking with bim of old days at Cam- 
bridge (:^t. civ.). On 21 Sept. 1550 be 
set out from Billingsgate. He landed at 
Gravesend to visit Archbishop Cranmer at 
Canterbury, who escorted the party to Dover. 
Inthe passage toCalais Aschunanda young* 

I man alone escaped sea-aicknees. On 30 Sept. 

I Antwerp was reached ; on 6 Oct. the embassy- 
arrived at liouvain, whose university teach- 
ing he thought &r inferior to that given at 
St. John's ; aflerwarda he visited Cologne, 
where he heard a lecture on Aristotle's 
' Ethics ' in Greek which he says be could 
not admire, and travelled on to Haini, 
Worms, Bpirea, and tllm. On 28 Oct. Sir 
Bichard Horvsin fixed his headquarters at 
Augsburg, lliere Ascham stayed with a few 
intervals till the end of 1552. It was pro- 
bably at the close of 1551 that he spent nine 
days in Italy and visited Venice, where he 
bitterly lamented the dwence of ' all service 
of God in spirit and truth* (S(Aoleouut«r, 
p. 84). He paid occasional visits to Halle 

■ m the Tyrol (17 Nov. 1551, and 29 Jan. 
1561-2), to Innspruck (18 Nov. 1651), and 

; to VilUch in Carinthia (13 July 1652). 
Earljr in 1653 he was staying at Brussels, 

j and in July of that year he returned to 

I England, when the emdassv was recalled on 
the death of Edward VI. Ascham tl 



out theee years regularly correeponded with 
his friends in England, and especially with 
his old pupils, Raven and Ireland, besides 
writingall Sir lUchardMorysin's official des- 

gtches. In one very long English letter to 
iven (20 Jan. 1550 ; ^ut cxvi.) he gives 
an entertaining account of his interviews with 
Charles V. To Sir William Cecil and to 
Cheke he sent, shortly before his return, some 
Roman coins; he mentioned to the latter 
that he had accustomed himself to write all 
his letters in English instead of La^n (£put. 
cl.), a statement that his collected corre- 
spondence Ailly supports, and he informed 
Cecil {^^ut. cxliz.) that he had ceased Xa 
feel interest in strange countries or courts, 
and longed for peace at Cambridge to keep 
company with the Bible, Plato, Aristotle, 
Demosthenee, and Tully. The most inte- 
resting portion of his correspondence in Gei^ 
many is that with the learned John Sturm, 
rector of the gymnasium at Strasburg and 
editor of Cicero. For his classical attain- 
ments Ascbom had had from an early dale the 
most sincere respect , He hsd apparently heard 
much of him from Martin Bucer, whose ac- 
quaint ance Ascham had made as soon as Bucer 
had arrived in England, and had written a 
long letter from Cambridge introducing him* 
self to the scholar on that ground earlv in 
1660 {Eput. xcix.). He went to Strasburg^ 
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to see him in 1562, but Sturm wae from home 
(j^Tnt. cxl,), wad the t^ro friends nevermet, 
altnough thej continued to correspond in 
terms of the utmost intimacy from 1550 till 
a few dajB before AHchsm's death. On the 
death of Mutin Bucer on 28 Feb. 1550-1, 
Ascham offered to aid Sturm in writing his 
life. With Sir Richard Horyein Ascham 
seems to hare lived on excellent terma ; he 
read Greek with him five days a week, and 
between 12Oct.l660andl2 Anff. 1661 they 
went through all Herodotus with five trage- 
dies (probably of Sophocles) and seventeen 
orations of Demosthenes. He kept a diary 
in English throughout his foreign sojourn, in 
which he described the German princes he 
met and the political questions at issue in 
Europe. The greater part of it he forwarded 
in 1652 in a letter to his friend, John Astley, 
in attendance on Princess Eliiabeth at Hat- 
field, and this document was published at 
London in 1553 under the title of ' A Report 
... of the Affuree and State of Germany.' 
On the accession of Queen Mary, Ascham's 

{Toepects in Emfland looked very gloomy, 
lis pension of 10/., which had been renewed 
und increased by Edward VI, had aaain 
terminated. "While in Germany he liad, 
through the influence of Cheke and William 
Cecil, been nominated Latin secretary to the 
king and his librarian, hut he had never 
fxercised these functions, and the appoints 
mente now ceased to bare effect. He still 
rKained the public oratorship at Cambridge 
and a fellowship. Before the close of 165» 
his fortunes improved. He sought the favour 
of bis old friend Gardiner, and through him 
was appointed Latin secretary to Qtieen 
Mary, with an annual salary of twenty 
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iinds. The bishop, on hearing how he had 
pension, bade him have the pat«nt 
written out again, and Ascham brought 



tost his 



document to him, leaving a blank space for 
the sum of money. He showed Gardiner that, 
through the carelessness of the scrivener, the 
space was toowidefor'theoldwocdfm, and 
begred him to use his influence with the queen 
to obtain twenty pounds a year for him. In 
onelettertoGardiner(£pi»(.clxx,) he naively 
wrote : ' The space which is left by chance 
doth seem to crave by good luck some words 
of length, as viffinti or triffinta, yea, with the 
help of a little dash, qvadraginta would serve 
best of all' He told tbe same ator^ to Queen 
Klicabeth in 1667, with som e variat ions to pi ve 
it amore avowedly amusing tone{ii.lxxKiii.). 
But his device succeeded, and Quefn Mary 
gave him twenty pounds a year. Througli 
the favonr of Sir William Petre he obtained 
a grant from the crown of (he lease of a farm 
at Walthamstow, Essex, called Salisbury 



Hall, at the low rent of twenty pounds. He 
soon afterwards gave proof of his industry as 
the queen's Latin secretary by writii:g with 
his wonted aMll forty-seren letters for her to 
persons of exalted rank, of whom cardinals 
were the loweet, within three days. OnA 
other exceptional favour was bestowed oq 
him at the time. While his friend Cheke 
was compelled to renounce the reformed re- 
ligion, and Ridley suffered for his adherence 
to it with his life, Ascham was permitted to 
continue in its profession, ana Gardiner's 
friends incited him in vain to interfere with 
his religious liberty (.^puf. cici.). This ex- 
emption has been attributed to various causes, 
but Ascham was doubtless worldly-minded 
enough, as Dr. Johnson has suggested, to 
avoid any obnoxious display of his opinions, 
and thus escaped notice. It is uoticeablii 
that in his voluminous correspondence, while 
he bestows approval on Gardiner's policy 
(JBput. clxxv.), to whose personal kindness 
he repeatedly refers, keeps Pope Paul IV in- 
formed, in the exercise of his official duties, 
oftieprogress that the Roman catholicrevival 
makes in England (Epitt. cxciv.), and seeks 
with success the patronage of Cardinal Pole 
{J^Ut. clxxxix.), he preserves an ominous 
silence as to the fate of Lady Jane Grey, to 
^hom he had last written with friendly 
familiarity from Germany in 1661 {^iti. 
cxlv.), and mokes no mention of hie friends, 
lUdley and Cranmer. But Ascham in the 
early part of Mary's reign continued on inti- 
mate terms with Elizabeth, who never con- 
cealed her religious opinion, and found leisure 
to read with her Semoethenea aud^Sschines 
iEtnit. cxci.) 

On 1 Jan. 1664 Ascham married Margaret 
Howe, and he consequently resigned his fel- 
lowship and public oratorship at Cambridge. 
The lady was a niece by marriage of Sir 
Henry Wallop. Aacham, writing to Sturm 
at the time, speaks in high praise of hia 
wiffe's beauty (j^ut. cxci.), and in a later 
letter to Queen Elirabeth (ii, Ixixvii.), d^ 
scribes her as very young comjmred with 
himself, who was now ' well stept into years.' 
Elsewhere (ii, clxxi.) he writen of her under 
date]8 Jan. 1554^5: 'God, I thsncke him, 
hath given me such an one as the lease she 
seeth I doe for herr the more loveing in all 
causes she is to me,' and adds that 'hitherto 
shehathfounderatheraloveingtbanaluckye 
husband unto her.' The close of Mary's reign 
saw Aschsm steadily at work in her ser- 
vice, but his private letters are full of com- 
plaints of his poverty and his inability to 
maintun on his income his wife and his son 
Giles. The accession of Eliiabeth did not 
appreciably improve hia fortunes. He was 
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continued in the v&rious offices he held under 
Msrj, and was instAlled anew in the office of 
the queen's pnTate tutor. He re&d Oreek 
withneruntil hia death, andBometimespUjed 
chess with her. On 6 Oct. 1559 the queen 
bestowed on him the prebend of Wetwang 
in York Cathedral, to fAiich he was admitted 
on 11 March 1659-flO. But a long: lawsuit 
followed, apparentlj with the former holder 
of the preferment, who had been deprived 
for nonconformity, and he onl^ won tne case 
in 1566, after the queen bad bidden the arch- 
bishop of York to ffive him bis aasistance 
{EpUt. ii. Ixxv.), and thus enjoyment of the 
emoluments of the office was long delayed. 
In 1662 a second son was bom to biro, and 
he christened liim Sturm after his Mend at 
Strasburg (J^nit. ii. xxiviii.). ' Household 
griefs'were still oppressing him. The death 
of bis wife's fatber in 1559 left ber mother 
almost destitute, and be mortntged his farm 
at Walthamstow in ber behiUf; He made 
few friends at the court, with which be was 
always out of sympathy; and although Sir 
William Cecil still offered bim aid in suits for 
adTancement, the Earl of Leicester, who bad 
been well disposed to him as a young man, 
and stood godfather to his third son Dudley in 
1564 (Eptst. lix.), apparently contrived later 
that his connection with the queen should 
^vehimQoveiTBubBlantialadTantage(.^puf. 
II. Ixxv.). Before 1667 he borrowed a small 
sum of money of the queen, the repayment 
of which she generously excused (cf. £pwt. 
ii. Ixxxvi.), and about the same dato be re- 
ceived, on the death of bis mother-in-law, a 
lease of Wicklyford parsonage. His severest 
tmuhle for the lost nine years of bis life was 
bis own ill-beolth and the fear that be should 
leave his wife and children wholly unpro- 
vided for. After hinting to many noblemen 
from 1659 onwards that his official services 
deserved a fuller recognition than they bad 
rec«Ted, in 1567 he boldly applied to the 
queen to make some permanent provision for 
bis family {^EpUt. ii. Ixizvii.). In a half- 
humorous tone he remindedherof the favour 
shown him by her father, brother, and sister, 
and asked ber as his friend to intercede in bis 
behalf with herself as queen. He had never 
solicited any previous favour, except a ^ift 
of venison to make some friend merry. He 
expected death very soon, and pathetically 
entreated her to enable bim to settle twenty 
pounds a year on each of bis sons. No an- 
swer to this appeal is extant, and no javoui^ 
able one seems to have been given. In the 
course of the following year nis son Sturm 
died, and he sent his wife soon afterwards, 
while temporarily absent from her, a very 
touching letter of condolence {^itt. ii. 
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But between 1663 and the date of his 
death Ascham found some relief from his 
cares in the composition of his ' Schole- 



Cecil, and among the guests were Sir Itichord 
I Sackville and bis friends Haddon and Aalley. 
After dinner Ascham was informed that cer- 
, tain scholars had run away from Eton for 
' fear ofaflogging, and the conversation turned 
on educational discipline, in which Ascham 
strongly condemned corporal punishment. 
Sir Bichard Sackville was so well impressed 
with Ascham's remarks that he ofiered to 
educate Ascham's son with his own under a 
master InstTUCted in Ascham's system, and 
others of the company b^ged him t« write 
a practical treatise on education. He at 
once set to work, chiefly with a view to the 
bringing up of his own children. He freely 
confessed that his method was borrowed 
mainly from Sturm and from bis old tutor 
Gheke, who bad died in 1657, and whose 
memory he believed he might best honour 
by putting posterity in possession of the 
secrets of his teaching. For five years he 
was filling in a plan of the work, of whicli 
he sent a sketch to Sturm in the last letter 
he ever wrote, about December 1668. Of 
the greater portion, which he bad then com- 
pleted, the first book contained, with many 
autobiographical reminiscences, a general di»- 
quisition on education, arguments in favour 
of alluring a child to learning by gentleness 
rather than by force, a statement of the 
evils attendant on foreign travel, and an 
account of the immoral truning acquired 
by young men at court. The second book 
detailed Ascham's method of teaching Latin 
by means of a * double translation, which 
subsequent writers on education have inva- 
riably prused. He advised the master in 
the first place to explain in general terms 
the meaning of a selected passage, and after- 
wards to let the pupil construe it and parsi* 
each word in two successive lessons. After 
an interval the child was to write out liin 
I translation, and after a further interval was 
I to turn his translation back into l,<atin. The 
j teacher should then show him how the various 
' constructions employed corresponded with, 
{ and were explained by, examples in the 
grammar-book. The first reading-book As- 
cham recommended was Sturm's selection 
from Cicero, and the second a play of Terence. 
The advance to more difficult authors was to 
be gradual, and the boy was not to attempt 
to speak Latin until he was master of tliK 
grammar. Ascham added remarks on Latin 
prosody, which he looked forward to aeeing 
adopted in English verse, and criticised the 
style of many Latin authors. 
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But before the book hid gone further A»- 
cliun died. In November 1568 he sat up 
mauj nights to finish & Latin poem which 
he (iesirw to present to thequeenon 17 Nov., 
the anniveisary of her accession ; some of 
theee verses are printed in the various editions 
of Aschom's letters, excepting- that of 1703. 
lie had long sufierKl from sleeplessness and 
H kind of continuous fever. But on 23 Dec. 
his habitual ill-health assumed a fatal fonn. 
He lingered for a week in the utmost pain, 
Hnd could give little attention to the nunis- 
tnitions at his bedside of William Qravet, 
vicar of St. Sepulchre's, London, in whose 
parish he was living, and of Alexander 
S'owell, dean of St. Paul's. He died in his 
ftftf-fourth Tear on 80 Dec. 1668. His last 
wOTds were : ' I desire to depart and be with 
Christ.' He wss buried quietly in St, Sepul- 
chre's Church, and Dean Nowell preacned 
his funeral sermon, in which he declared that 
' he had never seen or beard of mj one who 
bad lived more virtuously or died more chris- 
tisnly.' Queen Eliiabetb, on hearing of his 
death, exclaimed that she would rather have 
cast 10,000/. into the sea than have lost her 
Ascham. His widow published the ' Schole- 
mast«r' in 1670 as her husband had left it, 
only adding a graceful dedication to Sir 
William Cwil, recently elected cliancellorof 
Cambridge Univprsity. 

All scholars in England and on the Conti- 
nent lamented Ascham's death, and many of 
them expressed their grief in Latin verses to 
his memory. Geo:^ Buchanan, who had 
dined with him at his house some years 
before (BnDHAXAin Opera, ii. 762), and had 
already addressed him in complj 
lAlin epigrams (bk. i. No. 29) wrote 



n patris Orainque Catnisne 
Bt lAtia vera cam piebtte dohint. 
FrJDcipibDs vixit earus, jocundus amicifi, 
Re modica, in mens dicrae fiuna Dequit. 

A short tune afterwards (1677) Gabriel 
Harvey panegyrised the st^le and matter of 
Ascham^ 'Scholemaster' m his 'Ciceronia- 
nus,' p. 66; and in many of his letters 
Harvey refera to him as worthy of a place 
beside Chancer and Spenser, More and Sid- 
ney. His ' period ' he called ' the siren of Ibo- 
cntes.' Others of the century who honoured 
Ascham's memory by flattering mention of 
him in their works were Mulcoster, Camden, 
Thomas Nash, and Bacon ; and Mr. J. E. B. 
Jfayor has colleoted their testimonies in 
an appendix to his edition of the ' Scheie' 
ma8t«r,' pp. 208-80. AU schokis who were 
penonally ocqutunted with him speak of his 
affectionate and gentle nature ; but Camden 



adds in his 'Annals,' under date 1668: 
Nevertheless, being too much given todiciug 
and cockflghting, he lived and died a poor 
man.' Upon this passage much discussion 
has arisen,and several writers have attributed 
the poverty of Ascham's later years to his 
habit of gambling. In the 'Toxophilus,' 
however, he especially denounces ' cardes and 
dyse,' but he complains that 'those which 
use shooting be so much marked of men, 
and ofttimes blamed for it, and that in a 
manerasmocheaslhosewhichplay at cardes 
and dise ' (p. 49). Camden's accusation may 
therefore rest on a confusion of the kind here 
indicated. As to the cha^^ of cockfighting, 
thoi^ht by tbw of his contemporaries to be 
a discreditable pastime, Ascham, in the 
' Scholemaster,' acknowledged his interest in 
the sport, and his intention, which was never 
fulfilled, of writing ' a book of the Cock- 
pitte,' in which ' all kinde of pastime fitte for 
a gentleman ' should be fully declared (p.66). 
Ascham's undoubted love of sport is an in- 
teresting trait ; it distinguishes him from the - 
oreivdiligent students of the Renaissance, 
with whom he has much in common. Hie 
letters show him to have shared much of 
their irritability, and more than their cus- 
tomary freedom in demanding money of their ' 
patrons. But his treatment of his wife, of 
friends like Cheke and Sturm, and of his 
pupils, wholly relieves him of the charge of 
undue selfishness. His place in English lit^* 
rature depends less on his efforts to extend 
the knowledge of Greek at Cambridge, or to 
improve the method of teaching Latin — 
labours which were attended with eminent 
success — than on the simple vigour of his 
English prose. He precedes the Euphuistic 
period ; his style, as Gabriel Harvey sug- 
gested, knows no tricks ; its easy flow and 
straightforwardness, at a time when Ulerarv 
composition in Engluh was seldom atlemptea, 
constitute the grounds of Ascham's reputa- 
tion. As a letter-writer, both in English and 
in fluent Ciceronian Latin, he takes rank with 
the most eminent literary men. 

Of the career of Ascham's widow after his 
death little is known. An unprinted letter 
from her t« Queen Elisabeth at Hatfleld, 
dated March 1682, proves her to have been 
still liviiw then (^Sut. MSS. Com. Rep. iv. 
321). Oi his surviving sons no information 
of Dudley, the younger, is extant. Giles, 
the elder, was given a pension in 1669, at Sir 
William Cecil^ intercession ; but its payment 
was delayed, and several letters from hint 
to the lonl treasurer are extant petitioning 
for money. It is clear from these and later 

' ' ■' ) Lansdovrae MSS. that his 

1 father's, a l<mg struggle 
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Trinity College, Cambridge, proceeded B.A. 
1563-3, and waa admitted a fellow under 
royal mandate 2 Oct. 1583. He proceeded 
M.A. 1586 and B.D. 1693, and waa presented 
byhiscollef^ to the vicarage of Tnunptngton 
I590-X, which he resigned the Bame year. 
About 1596 he obtained the rectoi^ of 
Duxford St. Peter, Cambridgeshire, and died 
ehortlj afterwanu, his wUl being dated 
16 June 1596 (Coopbb, Athen. Cantab, ii. 

No contemporary portrait of A«cliam is 
linown i but an engraved portrait of him 
Timding a letter to Queen Elizabeth, by 
Michael Burghers, was prefixed to Elstobs 
•■'.lition of his letters, published in 1703. 

The separate editions of Ascham's Bnglish 
wor^a are as follows: 1. ' Toiophilua,' with 
fugraved title-page, was first published in 
(juarto in 15415 ^London, Edw. Whyfchurch) ; 
second and third editions appeared in 1571 
and 1689. In 1788 and anin in 1B21 the 
Rev. John Walters reprinted, with a preface, 
the edition of 1571, and the original edition 
has since been reprinted by Dr. Giles in I860, 
and by Professor Arber in 1868. The copy 
of the first edition, presented by Ascham to 
Edward VI, is in the library of the Rev. Sir 
William Cope, at Bramshill House, ILunp- 
sliire (Sitt. MSS. Qm. Sep. iij. 34f). 
2. ' A Report and Discourse written 1^ 
Roger Aflcham of the Afiaires and State of 
< lermany and the Emperour Charles hie Court, 
duryng certain years irhtle the sayd Roger 
was there,' was first printed about 1653 (the 
v'ltume is undated). It was republished in 
l''i73. ■^. 'The Scholemaater, a pl&ine and 
piirfite way of teacbyng children to vnder- 
fltitnd, write, and speake in Latin t<ing,' was 
first published in 1670, republished in 1571, 
and again, according to the bibliographers, 
in 1572, 1573, 1679, and 1583. An edition 
of 1689 is well known. A carefully edited 
rvprint was issued, with introduction and 
notes, by tbe Rev. James Upton in 1711, 
aiiduain in 1743. Professor J. E.B. Hspr 
publiened the best extant edition, with 
elaborate notes, in 1863, and Professor Arber 
reprinted the first edition in 1870. Extracts 
from the ' Scholemaster,' with critical re- 
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Grammar (1733) and in Lefivre's ' Com- 
pendious Way of teaching ancient and mo- 
dem Laoguagee' (1750). The best analysis 
of Ascham's educational system is that by 
Jlr. H. II. Quick, in his ' Essays on Educa- 
tional Reformers' (1868). 
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Of Ascham's Latin woriis, (1) the ' Expo- 
sitiones antiqiuB in Epistolam Divi Pauli ad 
Titum et Philemonen ex diversis sanctorum 
PafrumGrKcescriptisCommentariisab(Ecu- 
menico collectfe etCantabrigimLatine versn' 
(1542) was published in his lifetime. In 1677 
it was reprinted by Edward Grant, with 
Ascham's (2) ' Apologia pro Ccena Dominica 
contra Missam et ejus pmstigias,' which was 
then published for the first time. (3) A 
little volume, printed at Strasburg in 1651, 
contained Ascmun's 'Epistola J. Sturmio 
de Nobilitate Anglican*, 4 Apr. 1560,' with 
' Conradi Herksbiuliii de laudibus literarum 
Qrfficarum Oratio.' 

Of bis letters, Edward Grant, his bio- 
iher, who was a siiarof St. John's Collegu 
1563, and afterwards head-master of 
Westminster School, published a selection, 
with a very full life in Latin, and several of 
his Latin poems, under the title of ' Familia- 
rium Epistolarum libri tres magna orationis 
elegantia conscripti, nunc denuo emendati el 
aucti,' in 1576. The book was dedicated to 
Queen Elizabeth, and was republished in Lon- 
don in 1578 and 1590, at Hanover in 1602 anil 
1610, and at Nuremberg in 1611. In ITat 
William Elstob published a new and much 
enlarged edition at Oxford under tbe title 
' Hogeri Ascliami Epistolarum libri quatuor : 
access it Joannis Sturmii alioriimque ad 
Aachamum Anglosque alios erudi toe Episto- 
larum liber unus.* A number of Ascham's 
English letten were printed for tbe first- 
time in Whittaker's ' Kichmondshire ' in 
1823 (i. 266-90). 

Of collected editions of Ascham's English 
works, James Bennet issued the first in a 
single volume in 17/1. Besides the three 
English books, many letters are added, and 
a Mb by Dr. Johnson is prefixed, in which he 
states (p. xxi) that Ascham 'was scarcely 
known as an author in his own language lif I 
Mr. Upton published his " SchotemBBter'"in 
1711. A second collected edition, limited 
to 260 copies, appeared in 1815, edited bv 
J. E. Cochrane. In 1661-5 Dr. Gilea pub- 
lished, in three volumee, the complet«st edi- 
tion of the kind. It included ^96 Latin 
and English letters, many of which were 
printed for the first time &om British Mu- 
seum and Cambridge manuscripts, beeidee 
six letters of Giles Ascham from the Lans- 
downe MSS. and Grant's Latin life. The 
references to Ascham's letters in this article 
are to the numbers given them in Dr. Giles's 
collection, 

[Matarials for Ascham's life are abnndant. 
Qnnt's OraliodsVits NObitnKageri Aschami, 
publishsd with an Epistola Dedioatoiia to Eliia- 
betb in lt>76, in Uio original Houree, and with 
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EletUn gina rarj detailed in- 
B notice in Cole MS. Adiao. 
Cantab, i. 13 is of little nlue. Dr. Johnson 
chiaflj depended on Qmnt, and HBrtlerColeridga'i 
tketch of Aeduin in his Woithlea of YoTkshire 
and Lancailiire is a looee trantlation of the 
Oratio. His letters are little utilised hj either 
of tbsK writers. Dr. Katterfeld, in Bo^r As- 
cliaca, Beia Leben and Mine Werke, 1S79, giTtm a 
verj full and scholarly account of Aicham. See 
ain Coopar'i Athen. Cantab, i. 208-8 ; Cooped ■ 
Aonala of Cambrtd^; Baker's Hint, of St. 
Jaha'i Ccdle^ ; Hog. Brit. ; Fnller'i Worthiea ; 
Iitnjo^B edition of the Seholemaster.l 

a. L. L. 

ASGILL, Sib CHARLES (1762 or 1763- 
1823), general, was the only son of the first 
Sir Qutrles Asgill, who liad risen from a 
clerkabip to a partnership in a bonk ; waa 
alderman 1749-77; sheriff and knighted 



1 37 Feb. 177B, as ensign in the lat foot 
guards, and became lieutenant in the same 
legiment with tbe rank of captain on 3 Feb. 
1781. IntbatfearbewasordeTedtoAmerica, 
joined the armr under the Marquis of Com- 
-wallis, and on the capitulation of York Town, 
^'irginia, in the fbllowing October, be was 
taken prisoner. Some months afterwards, a 
Captain Huddy, an officer in the American 
Bimy, was taken prisoner bj some American 
loyaliata, and, in retaliation for the death of a 
loyalist named PbilipWlute, was hanged by a 
party under the command of CaptainLippin- 
COt. On this coining t« the ears of Washing- 
ton, he demanded of the British general. Sir 
llenry Clinton, that be should give up Lippiu- 
cot. Sir Henry, in reply, disavowed and re- 
probated the act ' with unmeasured seTerity,' 
but declined to give up Lippincot, and re- 
ferred the matter to a court martial. On 
this, Washington directed that a British 
captain should be taken by lot from among 
the prisoners to sufisr death, should Ljp- 

fincot not be executed, and wrote to ^ir 
lenry to that effect. The lot fell on A^IL 
The court martial which tried Lippincot 
acquitted him, on the ground that the guilt 
of the act rested mainlv on the Boa^ of 
Associated Loyalists at S'ew York, the pre- 
sident of which had verbally ordered Lip- 
pincot to execute the prisoner. Sir Henry 
sent the proceedings of^the court martial to 
Washington, who, ' considering the ^und 
taken by the British commander in dis- 
avowing and censuring the act, added to 
the trreaponsible nature of Lippincot's con- 
duct,' was inclined to release Captain AM(ill 
i8rA.KK'aZ(feo/ IFtuMn^toit, p. 862). When 
Aspll's motbet heard what Lad luppened. 



ehe sent a pathetic appeal to the Comte de 
Veigennee, the French prime minister, eu- 
treatiiur him to intercede in behalf of her 

son. The Comte laid the matter before 
Louis XVI. and his queen, and, directed by 
them, sent an urgent appesJ to Washington, 
who forwarded the lett«r to the American 
CongreM. On 7 Nov. an act was passed by 
Congress releasing Asgill, who at once re- 
turned on parole to England. 

On the death of his father in 1788, Asgill 
succeeded to the baronetcy, and in the same 
Tear he married Sophia, daughter of Admiral 
^ Charles Ogle, Kt. Soon afterwards be 
was appointed equerrv to the Duke of York, 
and on 3 Mazch 1790 was promoted to a 
company in the Guards with the rank of 
Ueutenant«olonel. Towards the end of 
1793 be was ordered to the Continent, 
where he joined the army of the Duke of 
York, served through the campakn in Flan- 
ders and the retreat through Ilolland, and 
afterwards returned to England. On 26 
Feb. 1795 he waa promoted to the rank of 
colonel ; to that of Brigadier on the staff of 
Ireland in 1797; andtothat of major^neral 
on 1 Jan. 1798, during which year he was 
actively engaged in suppressing the rebel- 
lion. On 8 May 1800 ne was arpointefl 
colonel of the 46th foot, and placed in com- 
mand of the garrison of Dublin, and occa- 
sionally in that of the camp of instruction 
formed on the Ourregh, He obtained the 
rank of lieutenant-general on 1 Feb. 1S05, 
the colonelcy of the 66th foot in Oct. 1606, 
and that of the 11th foot on 26 Feb. 1807, 
for which regiment he raised a second bat- 
talion. He remained on the staff till 1812, 
and was promoted to the rank of general on 
4 June 1814. He died in 1823, leaving no 
issue, and the baronetcy then became extinct. 

[Qentleman's Hag. vol. xciii. part ii. pp. 374-6; 
Qtndon's History of the Bise, FmgFeits, and Es- 
tablishment of the Independence of the United 
States of America, vol. iv, pp. S48. 249, 284-291 ; 
Spark's Life of Washington, p. 350 ; Lrvings 
Life of Washington, vol. iv, p. 422 ; Hamilton'H 
History of the Rapablic of the United States 
of America, vol. ii. p. 282 ; Spark's Diplomatic 
Correspondence, vol. xi. pp. lOS, 138. 140;' An- 
nual Register, vol. xivi. pp. 241-245 of tho 
• Chronides.'] A. 9. B. 

ASGILL, JOHN (1869-1738), an eccen- 
tric writer, was born at Hantey Castle, 
Worcestershire, and baptised 2% !March 1659 
(^2fottt and Queriet, 4th ser. v. 669). He 
became a student of the Middle Temple in 
1686. and was called to the bar in 1692. 
patronised by Eyre, one of Wil- 



liam IITe judges, and became the Mend 
of Dr. Barbon, speculator and 



and executor o 
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&utlior [see Barbom, Nicholas]. As Bar- 
bon's heir, Asgill acquired cm interest in the 
borough of Bnunbei. Barbon aelected Aa- 

E'U for luB executor, it is added, in order that 
H debts mig-ht never be paid-^a fact which 
A^ll announced to the creditors, adding 
that he should religiously observe his friend^ 
wishes. He naturally got into difficulties. 
In 1696 he published a pamphlet, su^ested 
bj the abortive scheme of tlie land banS, pro- 
posing- the issue of ' another species of money 
than gold or silver,' or in other words a kind 
of a$t^nat*. In 169B he published anotlier 

Cimphlet, advocating a registry of titles of 
nds in a quaint mixture of scriptural and 
legal arguments. The next year appeared bis 
best known work, an argument to prove that 
death was not obligatory upon Christians. 
AagiU was just starting for Ireland, where 
the act for resuming to the public the for- 
feited estates which had been given away by 
William was providing work for lawyers. As- 
gill's printers had thought hiin mad, and the 
reputation was, as he says, useful to him in 
Ireland by increasing his notoriety. He ob- 
tained business enoug-b to encourage him to a 
speculative purchase. He bought, in 1703, the 
forfeited life-interest in certain estates of the 
second Lord Kenmaro, an adherent of James 
II. About the same time, presumably, he mar- 
riud Kenmare's eldest daughter, who had been 
broughtupasaprotestanthy hergrandmot her. 
He was consequently elected member for 
Enniscorthy in the Irish House of Commons, 
but got into ruinous entanglements. The 
house ordered his pamphlet on death to be 
burnt by the hAUgman, and a fortnight after- 
wards (11 Oct. 1703) expelled him and de- 
clared him incapable of sitting again. Tlie 
guardian of Lord Kenmare's children com- 
plained in a petition to the house that As- 
gill had bought the estates as agent for the 
children and now refused to convey them. 
Tlie petition was rejected (10 Nov. 1703), but 
Asgill seems to have got notbing but trouble 
from his purchase. A catholic, he tells us 
iPottteripttoI>f/erteeuponhitErpuUMn),he~ 
came protestant enough to be qualifled as 
' leasetaker ' for some of the land, and then 
rot Asgill outlawed in Ireland on an action 
for debt, to prevent him suing for rent, and 
never paid any rent afterwards. Asgill re- 
turned to England, where he had been elected 
member for Bramber in October 1702. He 
sat in the next parliament finm October 1705, 
served on several committees, and obtained an 
act of rehef (li Feb. 1705-6) for not having 
paid at the right time an instalment of the 
purchase mone^ for the Eenmare estates. 
()n the dissolution of 1707 he was arrested 
for debt of near 10,OOW. 'at the procure- 
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ment,' he says, of ColonelJohn Rice, though 
the debt was due to other persons ; and being' 
returned to the next parliament, petitioned 
for his release. After an elaborate investi- 

Stion of precedents by a committee, the 
)use ordOTed his release ; but another com- 
mittee was appointed to examine his book ; 
and on 18 Dec. 1707 the book was ordered 
to be burnt, and Asgill, having appeared in 
his place and made his defence (published in 
1712), was expelled. 

A^Il declares that the Irish difSculties 
were the real cause of his expulsion, though 
the story is not clear. Colonel Rice, formerty 
in James's army, had obtained, in 1705-6, a 
sum of 11,000/. in debentures on the forfeited 
estates for his services at the capitulation of 
Limerick in preventing the regiment which 
he bad commanded under James from taking 
foreign service. He pledged part of these 
debentures to various persons, and invested 
j port in the purchase of some of the lands in 
I which Asgill bad invested bis money. Com- 
j plaints havii^ been made, a commission was 
appointed to force Bice to account for the sum. 
A report was made by the commission, and 
Asgill petitioned the house, after his expul- 
sion, to take it into consideration. A day 
, was appointed for the purpose, but after re- 
I peatect adjournments the business seenos to 
; have fallen through at the end of the session. 
' The report, preserved at the House of Lords, 
i shows that Asgill and the guardian of Ken- 
mare's children had conveyed certain lands 
and woods to two persons named Matthews 
and Wetton, in consideration of debentures 
for 2,500/. handed over by Rice. Asgill says 
that Matthews and Wetton had prosecut«d 
him, and that he was accused of a breach of 
trust, though the Irish House of Commons 
had r^ect-ed the accusation as ridiculous. 
The &cts seem to be unascertainable. As- 
gill surrendered to his creditors and passed 
the rest of his life in the Fleet or within the 
rules of the King's Bench. He lost his wife 
some time between 1707 and 1712; but he 
retained his vivacity to the last, and sap- 
ported himself by writing pamphlets and 
drawing legal nipeTS. He was commonly 
called ' translated Asgill,' as claiming to have 
been ' translated ' without dying, but finally 
died in his eightieth vear, though reported 
to be near one hundred, in November 1738. 

Aagill's seriousness in the pamphlet on 
death was daubt«d at the time. A Oerman 
traveller in 1710(O»bmbach's MtrkwArdige 
Beiaen, ii. 200) gives a report that it was 
written in answer to a lady's challenge to 
showhisskillinmaintainingparadoxes. The 
book itself indicates no want of sincerity, 
though some ludicrous prases wan ver}- 
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unfairly wrested by the committee of the 
English House of Commons to colom the 
chuge of hlafiphemy. It interprets the re- 
lations between Ood and man by the techni' 
ca] rules of Enirlish law. Death beintf the 
penalty imposed W Adam's sin, and Christ 
having satisfied the law, death could no 
longer be legally inflicted, and all who claim 
their rights will be exempt, Asgill professee 
tliat,havin^claimed hisoischarge, he expects 
' to make his exit by way of translation.' The 
hxA is written in pithy detached sentences. 
Coleridge declares that there is no ' genuine 
Saxon English' fiaer than Assiirsj thinks 
his irony often finer then Swifts ; and calls 
him ' a consummate artist in the statement 
of his case.' The praise seems excessive, 
though not groundless 1 but we may accept 
Coleridge's conclusion that Asgill was a hu- 
morist who did not himself Imow how far 
be was serious. Full extracts may be found 
in Southey's 'Doctor.' In recent years As- 
gill found a disciple in a Mr. Treafaam Qr^g, 
an Irish clergyman, who republished the 
pamphlet with some introductory notes. 

Asgill's pamphlet on Registration, with a 
sequel, is published in the collection of State 
Tracts for the reign of William III (ii. 
693, 704). His chief writings are : 1. 'An 
Argument proving that according to the co- 
venant of eternal life revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, man mav be translated from hence 
into that eternal life without passing ihrough 
death, although the human nature of Christ 
himself could not so be tranalated until 
be had passed through death,' London, 1700. 
2, ' Mr. Asgill's Defence upon his Expulsion 
from the House of Commons of Qreat Britain 
in 1707,' London, 1712. 3. ' The Metamor- 



4. ' De Jure Divino, or an assertion that the 
title of the House of Hsnover to the succes- 
sion of the British monarchy (on failure of 
issue from her present majesty) is a title 
heredit<^ and A divine institution,' 1710. 

5. ' A^iQ upon Woolston,' 1780; and other 
trifling pamphlets. 

[Article in Bioi^iaphia Britannica, founded on 
u MS. Life of Asgill W his intimate friend, Mr. 
A. : Jonrnala of the Irish House of Commons, 
October and November 1703 ; Lords and Com- 
mona Journals from December 1706 to April 
170B; MS. Sepoit in the House of Lords; 
Lodge's Peerage of Ireland (by Arcbdall), 



fence (as aboTs); Asgill'sArinunent to prove that 
death is not obligat«iT on Obristiana, with me- 
moir and notes bv M«v. Tre^iam D. QrwHC, 



1875 ; Coleridge's Litemry Remiuns (ISSS), u. 
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390 ; Coleridge's Table-Tnlk, 30 April 1832, and 
16 May 1883; Southey's Doctor, chnps. 172, 
731.] L. S. 

ASH, JOHN, LL.D. (1724 P-1779), 
lexici^prapher,was bom in Dorsetshire about 
1724. He studied for the ministry st Bristol, 
under Fotkett; became pastor of the baptist 
church atLoughwood, Dorsetshire, and while 
there contributed to periodicals. He settled 
in the ministry at Pershore, Worcestershire, 
1746, as the result of a compromise between 
difierent parties in the congregation. He 
obtained the degree of LL.D. from Scotland, 
1774, and died at Pershore in March or April 
1779, aged 55. He was author of ' Intro- 
duction to Lowth's English Grammar,' 1766; 
' New and Complete Dictionary of the English 
Language,' 2 vols. 17T6, 2nd edition 1796 
(incorporates most of Bailey's collection of 
canting words, and many provincial terms, 
with no nice discrimination ( beat known for 
the blunder under ' curmudgeon,' which 
Johnson derived firom a^ur michant, on the 
authority of an ' unknown correspondent ;' 
Ash gives it as 'from the French ct^itr un- 
known, vUchmtt correspondent'); 'Senti- 
ments on Education,' 2 vols. 1777 ; Sermon, 
1778; 'Dialogues of Eumenes.' 

[Funeral Sermon, by Dr. John Evans; and 
Waller Wilson's Manuscripts at Dr. Williams's 
library.] A. G. 

ASH, JOHN (1723-1798), physician, 
was bom in Warwickshire, and educated at 
Trinity CoUege, Oxford ; was B.A. in 1743, 
MA. in 1746, M.B. in 1760, and M.D. in 1754. 
He settled at Birmingham, and soon acquired 
a large practice. Tlie general hospital at 
Birmingham was founded chiefly through 
his influence, and he was its first physician. 
White actively engaged in practice he be- 
came afl'ected with temporary mental de- 
rangement, for which it is said he found a 
cure in the study of mathematics and botany. 
He was admitted a candidate of the Royal 
College of Physicians 22 Dec 1786, and in 
the following year resigned his office in 
Birmingham and removed to London. He 
became fellow of the College of Physicians 
22 Dec. 1787, and afterwards practised vrith 
success in London. He filled the offices of 
censor of the coUe^ in 1789 and 1793 ; was 
Harveian orator in 1790, Quhrtonian lec- 
turer in 1791, and Croonian lecturer in 1793. 
He died 18 June 1798, and was buried in 
Kensington church. His portrait, \ty Sir 
Jothua Reynolds, is preserved in the hospital 
at Birmingham, and was engraved by Barto- 
U«ti in 1791. 

Dr. Ash is described as a man of great 
skill in his profesMon, and of considerable 
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He was the founder 
r club, called the 






general attainment : 
of a social and liter ^ 
Eumelion, from a punning allusion 
own name (Greek iviuXiat or more correctly 
«e(iiMXii|t, i.e. with an ashen spear, referred 
to in Boawell's ' Life of Johnson,' note to 
the last chapter), and was a fellow of the 
Royal Society. He wrote : 1. ' Experiments 
and ObaerratioDe to investigate by Chemical 
Analysis the properties of the Mineral Waters 
of Spa, Aix,' &c. 12mo, London, 1788. 
2. Oratio Harveiana, 4to, 1790. 

[Qent. Mag. voL liriii. 1T98; Biog. Diet, of 
Usefnl EoovledgB Society, article by Q. E. 
Paget, M.D. (from MS. eommaDioationi) ; Monk's 
KoU of College of Physicians, ii. 378.1 

ASHBURNE, THOMAS db. [See 
Thomas.] 

A8HBURHHAM, JOHN (1603-1671), 
royalist, was the eldest son of Sir John 
Ashburnham by Eliiabeth, dai^hter of Sir 
Thomas Beaumont. Sic John died in 1620, 
having wastod hia estate, and leaving his 
family in penury. But within two years hia 
heir had so &r repwred their broken fortune, 
that (says the epitaph in Ashbumham church, 
Sussex) ' there were none of them but were 
in a condition rather to be helpful to others 
than to want support tbemselTM.' 

Elizabeth Beaumont was of the same family 
as Lady Villiers, mother of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and under Buckingham's patronage 
began the court career of John AshDumham. 
In 1627 he was already well known to the 
king, who styles him ' Jack Afihbumham ' in 
his tetters to the duke. The murder of Buck- 
ingham in August 1628 did not injure the 
fortunes of his prot^gS, who was, in November 
of the same year, ' sworn into the place of 
groom of the bedchamber.' The Calendars 
of Stat* Papers contain ample evidence that 
be and his friend, the secretary Nicholas, 
omitted few of the many opportunities given 
them by their position at court to enrich 
themselves by money-lending or by the pur- 
chase of land at easy rates, ia 1638 the Star- 
chaniber fine of two thousand marks, inflicted 
on Sir Walter l-iong and his brother, was as- 
signed to Ashbumham ' in satisfaction of so 
much due from his majesty to him,' and in 
December of the next year a warrant under 
the privy seal enabled nim to regain his an- 
cestral estate of Ashbumham, which had be- 
come a ruinous burden to its actual possessors. 
If the dates assigned in the printed calendars 
be correct, Ashbumham haa not obtained the 
favour of this warrant until six yeaia after his 
petition for it. His friends, Nicholas and 
Goring, were' vciy careful of his interest* (as 



he himself acknowledges), in promoting his 
appointment as ' provided ' to Hie army then 
in preparation for Scotland (January 1640). 
Their success prevented his election for Has- 
tings when the commons were summoned in 
April, only to be dissolved in May ; but he 
was returned for that place in November, 
when the failure of the war, the neceaaitiee of 
the Hue, and the exasperation of the people, 
had ren dered inevitable the meeting of anoUier 
— the Xiong— parliament. No speech of his 
is recorded, but his name frequently occurs 
as on committees, or as a teller on divisions, 
during the earlier sessions of that assembly. 
As time went on, his two functiona of member 
of parliament and servant of the king became 
incompatible, and when his attendance on 
hia master prevented his obeying the sum- 
mons of the liouse, he was proceeded against 
forcontempt (6 May 1643), The king wrote 
a letter to the commons in his justification, 
but the house maintained iXa prior right to 
the obedience of its member. Ashbumham 
was ' discharged and disabled ' (5 Feb. 1643), 
hia estate was aeouestrated (14 Sept.), and his 
wife's petition lor some allowance for his 
children was rejected. He became the trea- 
surer and paymaster of the king's army. For 
the next three years his name occurs in several 
n^ottations for peace. He was one of the 
commissioners at Uxbridge (1644), and one 
of the four appointed to lay the tang's pro- 
posals before parliament (December 1646). 
When Fairfax prepared to beeiegeOrford, and 
Charles determined upon flight, Ashbumham 
and Dr. Hudson were the sole attendant* of 
the kingin the perilous journey to the Scotch 
camp. Hudaonwasreleased,andhistroubled 
life was ended hy his barbarous murder 
(6June 1648). Ashbumham was positively- 
commanded by the king to fly before con- 
firmation of the order to send him up to 
London as a delinquent could be received. 
He got safely to Holland, and thenc« to the 
queen at Paris. In 1647 the king's fortune 
seemed upon the turn. Thearmy bad taken 
possession of him at Holmby, had treated him 
with respect, and allowed him ' to have what 
servants about bim he pleased.' Asbbnm- 
bam resumed his attendance on bis master 
at Hampton Court. But tJie army leaders 
changed their tone. Charles was haunted by 
the dread of assassination. He was constantly 
receiving warnings, anonymous and avowed, 
that his murder was resolved upon. At Ash- 
bumham's suggestion he madTe propoaals to 
the Scotch commiasioners for hia sudden Jour- 
ney to London and personal treaty with the 
parliament. But the arrangement fell throU|gh, 
the commissioners dreading the reeponsibihty. 
Charles, resolved to stay no longer in Hamp- 
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ley. llie governor, haTins given saBuranceg 1 John^ case was (27 D 
-of loTalt7, was token to uie house wherein | the major-generalB of tl 
(Hiulee was awaiting the result of the inter- . estate Uy. At the Hes 



ton Court and impatient to be gone, com- bound in heavy securities to appear, when 
mandedAshbuniham. and his other confidants, j re^uiied^ before the council of state. His 
Sir John Berkeley and Legge, to propose some private journeys were licensed by a 'pass' 
place for him to go to. Ashburnham men- from the same authority. For three years he 
tioned Sir John Oglander's house in the lale 1 was ho persecuted by committeea to discover 
of Wight as a place where the king might be | who had lent the king money during the wars 
concealed till tne disposition of the governor | that ' I had scarce time to eat my bread.' 
ofthe island, Colonel KobertHammond, could 1 'Five years more,' he continues, ' were apeiit 
be ascertained. If Hammond were not to be ! in close imprisonment at London, and three 
trusted, the fugitive could secretly take ship ; banishments to Guernsey Castle, the cause 
for France. There was nothing impracticable being for sending money to his majesty.' In 
in the plan, but its success depended upon a list of the Tower prisoners furnished by 
keeping the royal whereabout from the know- Colonel Barkstead(2 June 1 654), ' John Aali- 
ledge of Hammond, until the governor had j bumham ' appears as priaoner for h^h trea- 
fuJly engaged himself to respect the king's > son; butthisiaprohably^Blipfor' William,' 
liberty of action. This particular was ne- who was at that time in custody for com- 
glectod, and the secret Avulged by Berke- plicitv in the plot of Gerard and Vowel. 

Xnv. Thu anvBninr. hnvinir irivBli naininiiipAa , Anhn'n i-hbb wbs (27 Dec. 1665) referred to 

-'s of the counties where his 
„ le Restoration Ashburnham 

When informed of his approach, the ! came back to his old place of groom of the 

king exclaimed, ' O Jack, thou hast undone | bedchamber. UfhiazealthereinPepysmakea 
mal* The foreboding was true. Befusing a half-pathetic record (2 Sept. 1667), recall- 
the desperate offer of Ashburnham to make j ing Shakespeare's ' Adam ' and ' the goodly 
all safe by killing Hammond, Charlea again service of the antique world.' The same 
became virtually a prisoner. i authority elsewhere mentions him as ' a 

Hia share in this transaction exposed Ash- ' pleasant man, one who hath seen much of 
bumham to the suaplciona of the royalists, the world and more of the court.' Of the 
and his explanation, printed in 1646, was of Hampton Court business, Pepys notes that, 
necessity so guarded as to be ineffective. A ' after solemnly charging each other with ils 
full narrative drawn up by bim and shown , failure, and being publicly at daggers dra'n'n 
to many of his contemporaries — Clarendon , about it,' Ashburnham, Berkeley, and Legge 
«mong the real — remiuned unpublished until \ ' are now the best friends in the world.' K- 
1830, when his descendant, Lord Ashbum- : sides his place Ashburnham received what 
ham, printed it with full elucidation, and ac- ' aclmowlei^ment of hia loyalty the royal 
«ompanied it with a complete, caustic com- treasury, impoverished by many claimants, 
mentarvonallthepassageswhereinClarendon could aford. He was (September 1661)the 
has made mention of the writer. The repu- head of a commission to inquire into the 
tation of Ashburnham is cleared, and the . abusee in the post office. His nouse at Chis- 
treachery and malevolence of the noble his- ' wick, with ita contents, was purchased by the 
torian are exposed with unsparing severity. . king for the Duke of Monmouth, of whom 
Ashhumham was parted from hia master by (January 1 66o) he was made one of the guar- 
j>rder of the parliament 1 Jon. 1S4S, was im- ' dians. Hie loans to Charlea I were paid by 
prisoned in Windsor Castle (May), and when | grants of crown leases, hut his schemes for 
the second civil war broke out was exchanged the acquisition of land do not appear to have 
for Sir William Masham. He was not al- ^ run so smoothly as in the former reign. The 
lowed to attend the king during the treaty at . dean and chapter of Eieter are menaced 
Newport (August), and was included among i (November 1662) with the roval displeasure 
-the oelinquents who were to expect no par- tftheycarryouttheirprojectedlease to John 
don (IS Oct.). His position after the kings Ashburnham or to any other.' He and his 
death wos unenviable. He had acquired an brother William shared in an enterprise for 



e by his second marriage with the Dow- 
ager Lady Foulett (1649), and Charles II 
gave him permission to stay in England 



S reserve iC The loyal party auspected his 
delity, and (March 1650) in a memorial to 
the Idiig asked whether they might trust him. 
He was harassed by the victors. He was 
sued for debts contracted for the lat« king. 



unparalleled I 



ving the manufacture of tapestry at Mort- 
- 1. Johi ■ ■■ 



lake (March and April 1667). John Ashburn- 
ham died in 1671. His Brandsonwas raised 
to the peerage in 1689. Hisportrait b^ Mj- 
tens has been en^ved as a frontinnece to 
the volumes published hy his descendant and 
quoted above. 

[NanatiTe, edited by Lord Aahbnmham, 1830 ; 
id for one half of ■ Calandars of State Papers, Domestic.] 
everitj. He was i R. a B. 
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ASHBURNHAM, WILUAM (d. 1879), 
royalist, was tlie younger brother of John. 
He was member for Ludf^rshall in both the 
parliaments held in 1040, and in 1644 via 

EjTemor of Weymouth, which place he 
ept four months for the king. Ten jeara 
later (3 Jane 1654) he was arrestad and ex- 
amined on the charge of complicity in that 
plot to murder the !wt«ct«r for which Gerard 
and Vowel afterwards sufiered. He does not, 
however, appear to haveheen Bent before the 
high court of justice. After the Restoration 
he was made cofferer of the household. He 
was frequently a fellow-guest and a sharer in 
treasury business with Pepya, who styles him 
an ' experienced man and a cavalier.' His 
' odd stories ' are duly noted, and there was 
one touching the lease of Ashburnham House 
from the dean and chapter of Westminster, 
wherein the ' devilish covetousness ' of Dt, 
Busby was commemorated. 

(The TttbI of Colonel Ashburnham, London 

(SJune), 16S4, 4to; FepjH'i Diary, ed. Bright, 

IV. S23.J B. C. B. 

ASHBURTON, Lokd. [See Babinb.] 

ASHBUBTON, Lokd. [See Dunning.] 

ASHBTTRT,JOaEPH(16S8-1720),8ctor 
and theatrical manager, bom in London in 
1638, of good family, was educated at Eton, 
and entered the ajmy. Quartered in Ireland 
when the protectorate of Richard Cromwell 
came to an end, he was one of the officers 
who were dismissed under the rigime of the 
revived Rump Parliament, and he was also 
one of those who, in the royalist interest, 
seized Dublin Castle in the December of 
1669. At the Restoration he was rewarded 
by the lieutenancy of a company of foot 
which Charles II granted to the city of 
Dublin, and the new lord-lie ut«nant, the 
Duke of Ormond, made Ashbury in 1062 one 
of the gentlemen of his retinue and deputy 
master of the revels. In 1682 he became 
master ofthe revels and patentee. The duties 
or privileges of the latter post seem to have 
bem nominal, since for years the only play- 
house in Dublin, the Smock Alley or Orange 
Street Theatre, had been closed. But An- 
bury, whose first wife was the sister c ~ 
actor, seems at this time to have turned his 
attention to professional acting and to have 
given instructions in the art with eminent 
success. About 1674 both he and Mrs. Bet- 
terton are mentioned as teaching the Prin- 
cess Anne, afterwards queen, to play Se- 
laandra in Lee's ' Mithridates,' when acted 
at Whitehall by persons of high ranlt (cf. MiBs 
Stbioklahd's Queen» of England (ia53), 
vii. 15). When, in celebration of the 



throw of the Stuart cause in Ireland, ' Othello ' 
was acted (December 1691) at Dublin by ama- 
teurs, most of them officers of the garrison, 
Ashbury, who superintended the perform- 
ance and played lago, is spoken of as the only 
nrofessional actor among the performers, 
bout the same time he engaged in London 
company which included Wilks, and at- 
tempted to revive the drama in Ireland br 
eopening the theatre in Orange Street with 
OtTieUo^ on 23 March 1692. By skilful 
management and bv encouraging^ promising 
histrionic talent — Booth and Quin were in- 
troduced by him to the boards — Ashbury se- 
cured for the Dublin stage a great reputation. 
He himself was an excellent actor, and his 
second vrife, also an actress, gave him ma- 
terial assistance. Colonel Careless in the 
Committee,' and Don Quixote were amoDg 
his best parts. In his 7Sth year he continued 
to act with success, and he survived to the 
age of 82, dying in 
1720. 



of bim till late in life, when he appears to 
have owned an estate named ' Breakspearee ' 
in Harefield, Middlesex, and to have been 
clerk of the signet, first to Henry "VI from 
the beginning of his reign, and afterwarda 
to Margaret of Anjou, in whose service he 
evidently travelled abroad. His earliest ex- 
tant poem, written in Kndish and preserved 
in manuscript at Trinity College, Cambridge 
(R 3, 19), describes him as a prisoner 
in the Fleet, and begins with a ' pronemium 
vniusFrieonarii.' A^by there says that he 



A former owner of the book baa, firom internal 
evidence, assigned its production and its 
author's imprisonment to 1483. Ashby was 
perhans confined in the Fleet at the time by 
the Yorkist conquerors of Henry VT, who 
was deposed in 1461, Subeequentlv the 
poet would seem to have direct«a the- 
education of the youn^ Prince Eidward, { 

Henr^ VTs son, until his murder in 1471. 
For his use Ashby prepared two English 
poetical treatises — one entitled 'De Actira 
Pollecia IVincipis,' which opens with an 
address to ' Maisters Gower, C^ucer, and 
Lydgate,' and the second called 'Dicta et 
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OpinioiieB DiTerBonun Philoeophonim,' with 
tnmeUtiona into English verse. Botb these 
«ompoutions, Afihbj states, were produced 
when he had attained the age of eightj. 
The nuwuBcripts of these poems passed from 
the libniT of John More, bishop of Norfolk 
«bout 1700, to the Cambridge UniveTBitj 
Libraij, where thej are atill piMerred. Ao- 
coiding to Warton, Ashby was likewise the 
translator into English of several 'French 
inanuals of devotion,' ascribed hy Bobert 
Copland to Andrew dhertaej in hia piol^ue 
to Ghertaej'B 'Paasyon of our Lord Jesu 
Christ ' (printed by Wynkyn de "Wordo in 
1630) ; but no positive authority ia given for 
this statement. None of Aabby's works are 
known to have been printed. 1 

A^hhy died on 20 Feb. 1474-5, and was 
buried at Harefield. The inscription on a 
biaaa to the memory of himself and his wife 
in the church there hsa been printed in 
Nichols's ' Collectanea Topooraphica et Oe- 
Mealoeica ' (v. 133). Ashby left a son John, 
who £ed in 1496. A grandson Qeorge was 
clerk of the signet to Henry VII and 
Henry Vm, and died on 5 March 1514-6. 

[KtBon'a Bibliographies Poetics, p. 43 ; Cat. 
of MS3. in Cambridge University Library, iv. 
2B9; Wftrton's History of English Poetry (ed. 
Eaclitc), iv. 7S ; Nichols's Collectanea Topc^ra- 

C".ca et Genealogico, v. 128-I36i infanoatioD 
m W. Aldis Wright, Esq.) S. L. L. 

A8HBT, GEORGE (1724-1806), a 
learned antiquary and sometime president 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, was bom 
in Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell, in 1724. 
Educated at Croydon, Westminster, and 
Eton, he entered St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, on 30 Oct. 1740,and took the degree of 
RA. in 1744, of M.A. in 1748, when he was 
admitted fellow of St. John's, and of B.D. in 
1766. He was presented by a relative to the 
lectory of Hungerton, in Leicestershire, in 
1754, and in 1759 to that of Twyford in the 
Mme county ; he held both benefices in con- 
junction till 1767, when he resigned the 
former, and in 1788 he gave np the latter on 
his election to the presidency or vice-masler- 
ebip of SL John'^ Collie. About 1775, 
when he became a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, he appears to have resigned his 
offiual connection with Cambridge, where 
he supported academic reform too vigorously 
to oUain further preferment. Among other 
changes, he advocated the right of the fellows 
to marry. At thesame time he accepted the 
«oU^ living of Barrow in Suffolk, to which 
I^. Ross, the bishop of Exeter, an intimate 
friend and patron of Ashby, added the rectory 
of Stansfield in 1780. In 1793 his sight 



began to fail, and shortly afterwards he be- 
came totally blind. He died of paralysis at 
Barrow on 12 June 1808, and was buried in 
the parish church, where a monument was 
erected to his memory. 

Although Ashby published little, his 
viri^ learning was tne admiration of the 
best \nown Lteraiy antiquaries of the last 
century, all of whom he reckoned among his 
friends. He was intimate for some years with 
the poet Gray, and portions of bis voluminous 
correspondence with Bishop Percy, Richard 
Qou^, John Nichols, William Herbert, and 
the Rev. James Granger, have been printed 
in Nichols's 'Illustrations of Literature '(vii. 
385 etBeq.)andinGranger's'Lettera.' Very 
various are the antiquarian topics he'there 
deals with ; in one letter he proposes an emen- 
dation of a line in ' Hamlet,' in another he 
points out errors in the ' Bic^fraphia Britan- 
nica,' which he bad read from end to end, 
and in a third he discusses some vexed 
questions of numismatics. He was a regular 
contributor to the ' Gentleman's Magaaiae ; ' 
he added notes to Nichols's ' Literary Anec- 
dotes ' under the initials of T. F. (Dr. Ta;r- 
lor's Friend) ; he greatly aided Nichols in lus 
' HistOTf of Leicestershire,' to which he con- 
tributed an elaborate essay on the Roman 
Hilliary at Leicester (i, pp. cix-clviii) ; 
and he gave material assistance to Baines 
Harrington, when preparing his ' Observa- 
tions on the Statutes. In the * Archteolo- 
gia ' (iii. 166) appears a dissertation by him 
on a coin of Nerva newly discovered at Col- 
chester. Some volumes of his manuscript 
collections, together with numerous letters 



Cole, the Ecrerton, and the Additions 

Manuscripts at the British Museum. Th^ 
include interesting notes on archery, an essay 
on parish registers, and extracts and notes on 
old English and French plays, of which the 
English plays are mainly early sixteenth- 
century mterludes. His valuable library, 
which was bequeathed to Thomas Lyas, his 
amanuensis, was sold soon after his death to 
a bookseller at Bury, and was rapidly dis- 

[Qent. Hag, Ixxriii. SS3 ; Nichols's Lit«mry 
Anecdotes, i. fi77-8! BatBr's Hist, of St. 
John's College (ed. Mayor), vole. i. ii. ; Cole 
MS9. 30, 41, &e. : Egerton H88. 2S71 f. 340, 
2374 ff. 2S7-92 ; AddiL HSa 22598 f. 9S, 
2S790 ff. 926, 100S-13fl, 297S3.] 8. L. L. 

ASHBY, HARRY (1744^1818), an 
eminentwritinB-engraver,bomAprill7, 1744, 
at Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, was 
apprenticed to a dockmaker in that town, 
■who Hao engraved dial-plates, ^ooni, and 
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tankards. Here Aahb; imbibed a taste for 
engmving. On the termination of his ap- 

Sirenticeebip he removed to London, where, 
bllowing the bent of his inclination for vrit- 
ine-eDfraving, he entered into an ensurement 
with Mr. Jefferies, geographer, of Qiaring 
Gross, his principal employment being tn ea- 
grsTetitlesformapaandcharts. Subsequently 
his Bervices were secured by Mr. SpiiBbury, 
writing^^ngraver, of Russell Court, Druty 
J^ane, to whose businesB he erenluelly suc- 
ceeded, and whoBewidow he married. Ashby 
wss much employed by provincial, colonial, 
and foreign baniera, to engnve notes and bills, 
in the execution of which he displayed rare 
skill and ingenuity. Some able penmen also 
gave scope to hifi higher Qualifications as an 
engraver of specimens of calligTaphy. Among 
the works for which he engraved the pistes 
are Hodghin's ' Calligrajihia GrKca,' 1794 ; 
Milns' ' Penman's Repository/ 1796; Ilodg- 
kin'a ' Specitnens of Greek Penmanship,' 1804; 
Geaeiy^ ' Getwraphical and Commercial 
Copies,' 1806 ; Longford's ' Beauties of Pen- 
manship,' 1826 (P) ; and some of the plates in 
Tomkins's'Beautiesof Writing,'1809. Inhis 
later years Mr. Ashby lived in retirement at 
Exning, Sufiblk, where he died Aug. 31, 1818. 
[MS. AMit. ISOdS f. 102, igiTO f. i ; Qent. 
Mag. Ixxzviii. 2X3-38S ; Europ. Mag. Ixiiv. 207, 
208 i Animal Biug. v. 306, 807.] T. C. 

ASHBY, SlK JOHN {d. 1693), admiral, 
H native of Lowestoft, and presumsbty a 
follower of Sir Thomas Allin, was, in 1665, 
appointed lieutenant of the Adventure, and 
in October 1668 captain of the Deptford 
ketch. From that time onward he seems to 
have served without intermisision, and in Sep- 
tember 1688 was appointed to the Defiance, 
a third-rate vessel. The revolution made no 
change in hie position, and, BtUl in command 
of the Defiance, he led the van of the fleet in 
the battle of Bantry Bay fsee Hbbbrrt, 
Akthub], 1 May 1689. Tor His good service 
im this occasion Captain Ashby was knighted, 
and presented by the king with a gold watch 
set with diamonds. In July he was made 
rear-admiral of the blue, and the following 
year he was vice-admiral of the red, in the . 
fleet under Lord Torrington off Beachy ' 
Head on 30 June. After Torrington's dis- 
grace the command of the fleet was assigned [ 
to a committee of three — Richard Haddock, j 
KiUigrew, and Ashby — who hoisted their 
joint flag on board the Royal Sovereign, and, 
together with a body of land forces under 
the Earl of Marlborough, reduced Cork and 
Kinsale. In 1S91 the command was given 
to Admiral Russell, with whom Sir John 
Ashby served as vice-admiral of the red, and 



the next year as admiral of the blue ; in that 
rank he commanded the rear of the fleet at 
Barfleur on 19 May, and, by taking timely- 
advantage of a shght shift of wind, placed 
the French in such a position that they would 
be forced either to surrender or fly. They 
BCattered and fled ; some to La H<^e, 
where they were burnt by Ituasell ; some to 
Cherbourg, where they were burnt by Dels- 
vsli ; and many through the Race of Alder- 
ney, where none of the Enghsh pilots would 
venture to take the pursuing ships under 
Ashby. They thus got safely into St, Malo, 
where they were blockaded through the rest 
of the summer. In England there was n 
strong feeling that more might have been 
done, and on 19 Nov. Sir John Ashby was- 
called to the bar of the House of Commons 
to render an account of his conduct ; but with 
his own, and Russell's further explanation, 
the house expressed itself sstisfied (^Parl. 
Hilt.). The following yesr, 1693, the com- 
mand was again put in commission, in which, 
however, Ashby had no part. When tha 
fleet soiled, he remained at Portsmouth, pof- 
sibly on account of his health, for on 12 
July he died. He was buried in the first 
instance at Portsmouth ; but his body waa 
afterwards removed to Lowestoft, where 
there is a mural monument to his memory. 

[Charnock's Biographia Nssalis.y. 302 ; Brit. 
Mus. MSS. Add. IdOBS, p. «18.] J. K. L. 



RICHARD (1614^1680), a 
Jesuit, whose real name was Thivblbi, was 
the fifth son of Richard Thimelby, Esq., of 
Imham, Lincolnshire, by his wife Harv, 
daughter of Edward Brookesby, Eeo., grand- 
daughter of Lord Vsux of Harrowaen. He 
was bom in Lincolnshire in 1614, entered the 
Societv of Jesus in 1632, and was professed 
of the" four tows in 1646. After having 
taught philosophy and theology at Li^ for 
sixteen years, ne was sent on the English 
mission about 1646, and laboured chiefly in 
his native county. He was rector of the 
house for novices at Watten, near St. Omer, 
from 1666 till 1672, when he was appointed 
rector of St. Omer's College. His death oc- 
curred at St. Omer on 7 Jan. (or September) 
1680. 

Father Ashby wastheauthorof; 1. 'Pui^ 
gatory Surveyed, or a particular account of 
the happy, yet thrice unhappy, state of the 
souls there ; also of the singular charity and 
ways to relieve them. And of the devotion 
of all ages for the souls departed, with twelve 
excellent mesns to prevent purgatory andtb» 
resolution of many curious and important 
points,' Paris, 1663, 8 vo; reprinted, with a 
preface, by Father "W. H. Anaerdon, London^ 
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1674. It is a tTBuslation from Father E»ti 
Binet. 2. 'RemarksonStillingfleet.' South- 
well give^ the title in lAtin as followB : ' Ob- 
seiratioues geaerales in Librum Doct«riB 
Stillingfleti, com TindicAtione S. Ignatii et 
Sociorum eius k ttedi^ maculU quibi 
aepergit,' London, 1672, 4to. 

[Preface to Anderdon's oililion of Pnrgstory 
Sorre^ed ; Olivet's Colleetiotia S. J. 47; Folej't 
Kaeorda, ii. 643, t. 6B7, vii. 76B; SouthWl'i 
BibL Sdiptoram Soc. J«8n, 718 ; Backer'i Bibl. 
det EerirMu de la CompagDie de Jeans (1BS9), 
i. 300.} T. C. 

ABHDOWNE, WILLIAM (1723-1810), 
unitarian preacher, wbh bom at Tunbrid|^ 
Wells in 1723, where hla father, a tradesman, 
was pastor of the General Baptist (otherwise 
Unitarian) Society, meeting- at Mount 
Ephraim (W, WiiaoK, Varioiu Congrtga- 
ttont, ii., art. ' Dorer ' in MS.)- Becoming a 
probationer for the minist^, William Ash- 
downe removed to Dover in 1767, married 
the daughter of the Rev. Robert PveJI, paetor 
of the General Baptiet Church {Monthly Se- 
ponttny, v. 268); and on Pyairs death in 
1769 he took his pulpit, occupying it without 
pay for twenty-two yeare. In 1781 he was 
elected pastor, with the Rot. Stephen Phil- 



position till hia death, 2 April 1810, aged 
87. Hia publictttione are : 1. ' On the 1?ue 
Character of John the Baptist,' published 
anonymoudy, the signature being ' By 
Imputial Hand,' 1767. 2. < The Distinct i 
between the Ordinary and Extraordinary 
Gifts of the Holy Spirit,' also anonymous, 
and with the same Burnature, 1767. 3. 'A 
Dissertation on St. John iii. 6,' 1768. 4. 'A 
Scripture Key to the ETangelists,' 1777. 
6. ' On Baptism,' 1784. 6. ' I^e Unitarian, 
Arian, and Trinitarian OpinionB Examined,' 
1789. 7. 'Satan,' 1794. 8. 'Two Letters to 
the Bishop of Llandaff,' 1798. The last six 
works bear Aahdowne's name, and at the 
end of the 'Unitarian' is a list of his publica- 
tions, which were printed chiefly at Canter- 

[HontUy Beview, June I7fi7, p. 380 ; Monthly 
Bepooitory, v. 480 ; Kippis's Di>ddridge'8 Lec- 
tnme, ii. 176 note, 390 note.] J. H. 

ABHi; JOHN (1671-1736), dissenting 
minister, was son of a grocer at ndeBwelT, 
Derbyshire. AAer being taught at Chester- 
field by Mr. Foilow, at Virksworth by Mr. 
Ogden, he was sent in 1688 to Hr. fVank- 
land's dissenting academy at Bathmilo. He 
was chaplain for a time to Lady Barah 
Houghton of Houghton Tower, Lancashire, 



but returned to the Peak and was a minister 
at Ashford. He published an account of 
the life of his uncle, the Kev. William Bag- 
ebaw, ' the Apostle of the Peak (1704) ; a few 
sermons ; and prepared for the press eleven 
volumes of sermons, of which only one ap- 

S Bared. A life of Ashe was published by 
ohn Clegg, presbyterian minister of Chapel- 
en-le-FVith, in 1736. 



entered Trinity Oolhige, Dublin, 26 March 
1783, took B.A. degree in ordinary course, 
and became D.D. in 1808. Very little is 
known of him except that he commenced 
and perfected his masonic studies in Dublin. 
While in Bristol in 1813 he puhUshed a work 
entitled * The Masonic Manual, or Lectores 
on Freemasonry, containing the Instructions, 
Documents, and Discipline of the Masonic 
Economy,' and asserts in the introduction 
that he 'plainly and completely tells the 
craft its eternal and temporal obligations, 
and affords the uninitiated a fair review and 
estimate of masonry.' This work was dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Sussei, then grand 
master of the order. In many portions it is 
copy of William Hutchinson's 'Spirit 



and remarks by the Rev. G«oi^ Oliver, D.D., 
in 1843, and again in 18T0 by the Rev. John 
Edward Ooi, D.D. 



ASHi; ROBERT HOADLEY (1761- 
126), divine, bom about 1761, was son of a 
prebendary of Winchester, educated at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, compounded for M.A. 
1793,andB.D.andD.D.1794,andfroml775to 
1826 be held the living of Crewkeme, Somer- 
setshire. He took the name of Hoadley 
Ipon inheriting a property from his annt, 
wno bad married a son of Bishop Hoadiey. 
He edited in 1787 a volume of poetical trans- 
lations by ' Master John Browne of Crew- 
keme, a boy of twelve years old,' and in 1799 
published a letter to Dr. Milner, author of 
the history of Winchester, vindicating Bishop 
Hoadley from Milner's * false and illiberal as- 
persions.' He died on 3 May 1826. Several 
letters of his are printed in Nichols's ' Dlus- 
trations.' 
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AflHE, ST. OEORQE (1666 P - 171.8), 
Irisli biabop, descended from a Wlltshin 
&mil7 which had settled in Ireland, was 
bom at Rosconunoa, educated at Dublin, and 
became a fellow of Trinity Colle™ in 1679. 
During the Revolution he left the country, 
and was chaplain to Lord Pa<ret, the am- 
bassador of William in at Vienna. He 
returned, and became provost of Trinity in 
hie thirtv-fourth year in 1692. He was made 
bishop of Cloyne m 1695 ^ waa translated to 
Clogher in 1697, and to Derry in 1716-17. 
He died at Dublin 27 Feb. 1717-lS, and left 
his mathematical books to Trinity College. 
He published three sermons and contributed 
some papers upon modee of geometrical 
demonstration and obeervatiotis on natural 
pbenomeoa to the Royal Society, of which he 
was a. fellow (i>M. Traruaciujtu, Noe. 116, 
162,164,171,176,220,228,243). He also 
succeeded Molyneui as secretary to the Irish 
Philosophical Society. He is best known 
from hie intimacy with Swift, who was his 
pupil at Trinity College, and who became 
his lifelong friend. Frequent references to 
him in the ' Journal to Stella 'show that Swift 
was his constant correspondent, and con- 
sulted him on many matters of business. He 
was one of three brothers ; Tom Ashe, the 
eldest, was a squire with an estate of 1,00(M. 
a year in Meath ; Dillon Ashe, a clergyman, 
was vicar of Finglas Irom 1694 to 1716, when 
he was succeeded by the poet Pamell. All 
three were friends of Swift, and joined in 
bis favourite amusement of making eKccrable 
puns at Lord Pembroke's vicer^al court 
their slang language constructed of puns 
being called CuMtiliBn (Fobstbr, Lifi of 
Su^t, p. 191). Dillon seems to have been 
an undignified and claret-loving priest. 
Swift says tliat 'Dille/s' red face will 
'whiz 'in the Bath waters; and that the 
rabble will say, ' There goes a drunken pai^ 
son,' and, 'which is worse, will say true' 
(Journal to Stella, 10 April 1711). The 
bishop was a man of high character ; Addi- 
son was charmed with him ; and Sir A, 
Fountaine said to Swift that there was not a 
bishop in England with half his wit. He 
was intimate with Hester Johnson (Stella) ; 
the younger Sheridan says (Life of Sw}ft, 
p. 260), on the authority of Mrs. Sican, that 
Ashe, at Swift's desire, inquired into the 
cause of Stella's melancholy in 1716, and 
performed the marriage ceremony which was 
the consequence of her explanation. The 
statement that Swift andStellawere married 
by Ashe in 1716 is also made by Lord Orrery, 
by Dr. Johnson on the authority of Dr. 
Madden, and by Monck Berkeley on the au- 
thority of his grandmother, the widow of 



Bi^op Berkeley. The bishop was travelling 
on the continent as tutor to Ashe's only son, 
George Ashe, from 1716 to 1730. H« 
could hsjdly have received the statement 
from Ashe lumself j and it is still doubtful 
whether the marriage took place. It is plain, 
however, that Ashe was one of Swift's moat 
trusted and valued friends, and had tho 
confidence of Stella. 

[Ware's Bisho 
Swift's Works; 
Swift.] 

ASHE, SIMEON {d. 1662), 
formist divine, was educated at Emmanuel 
CoUe^, Cambridge. He began his ministry 
tion in StaSbrdsnire, but was soon ejected 
from his living on account of his re&sal to read 
the ' Book of Sports ' and to conform to other 
ceremonies. On his dismissal Sir John Bur- 
goyne befriended him and allowed him the 
use of an 'exempt' church at Wroxhall; and 
he was a&mrwirda under the protection of 
Lord Brook. When the civil war broke out, 
he became chaplain to the Earl of Man- 
chester; and in 1644 joined with William 
Ooode, another chaplain of the Earl of Han- 
cheater, in writing a pamphlet entitled ' A 
particular Relation of the most BemaikaUe 
Occurrences from the United Forces in th« 
North.' This was finllowed by another 
pamphlet, for which Asbe alone was reepon- 
sihle, entitled ' A True Relation of the moet 
Chiefe Occurrences at and since the late 
Battell at Newbery.' The writer's oUectin 
both cases was to vindicate the conihict of 
his patron. In Vicars's ' Parliammtary 
Chronicle ' there is a letter of his, describing 
the proceedings of the Earl of Manchester in 
reducing several garrisons after the battle of 
Marstott Moor. At the close of the war he 
received the living of St. Austin, and was 
also oneof thcComhilllecturerB. Althourii 
he had joined the side of the parliament, Asne 
was strongly opposed to the extreme party 
of the CromweUians ; and when the time 
was ripe for the restoration he was among 
the divines who went to Breda to meet 
Ohorles H. He died a few da^ before the 
passing of the Act of Conformity, and waa 
buried on 24 Aug. 1662. Had he lived to 
see the passing of the act, he would have 
vacated his living. Ashe was a man of some 
property, and while he held the living of St. 
Austin, his house was always open to hia 
clerical brethren. Walker chaises him with 
exercising severity against the conforming 
clergy. 

Asne was the author of several sermona, 
among which may be mentioned: 1. 'A 
Sermon on Ps. ix. 9,' preached bef(«e tba 
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Hooaa of Gommona on 30 March 1642. 
2. < A Sermtm before the House of Lords,' 
26 Feb. 1644. 3. ■ A Fimenl Sermon oa 
the Death of the Countess of Manchester,' 
13 Oct. 1668, &C. He also edited some 
trntisM of J(^ Ball, the puritan divine, 
J. Bcinaley, Ralph Robinson, and others. 

[O^amy'sNoDconformist's Hemorial, ed. IS02, ' 
i. 94-96 ; Neal's Hist, of tha PuriUns, ed. 1822, : 
iv. 344 ; Beliquia Baiteiiiuue, ed, Sirlventer, 
pt. u. 430.] A. H. B. i 

ASHE or ASH, THOMAS (J. 1600- 
1618), li^l writer, was entered a student of 
Grars Inn in 1674, was called to the bar 
24 Jan. 15S3-3, and became pensioner of his 
inn 17 Oct. 1597. He was the author of the | 
following works : 1. ' Abridgment des touts ; 
les cases reporte* alarge per Monsieur Plow- 
den . . , compose & digest par T. A [she],' ' 
1600 P of which another edition appeared m 
1607. 2. ''Erituctia: et table generatl h 
lee annates del lejper quel facilementtroYereB 
touts les cases contenus in f ceui: ; queui con- 
C«me le exposition des statutes per equitie,' 
1609 ; with an appendii of cases reported by 
O. Dalison and Q. Bendloes, in Queen Elixa^ 
beth's reign. 3. 'Le Primer Volume del 
Ptomptuaire ; ou repertory de les annates et 
plusors aut«rs ItTres del common ley Dengle- 
terre,' 1614. 4. 'Fasciculus floram; or a 
Handfull of Flowers gathered out of the 
eevenll bookes of the Right Honorable Sir E. 
Coke,' 1618. ' A General] Table ' to Coke's 
reports, issued in 1653, has been attributed 
to Ashe, but if that be so, its late date shows 
it to have been published posthumously. 

ASHE, THOMAS (1770-1835), novelist 
and miscellaneous writer, traced his descent 
from the younger branch of a family whose an- 
cestors accompanied WiUiam the Conqueror 
toEWland. Acadet of this younger branch 
served with WLlllain of Orange in Ireland, 
and obtained one of the forfeited Irish estates. 
Ashe was the third son of a half-pay officer, 
and was bom at Olasnerin, near Dublin, 16 
July 1770. He received a commission in 
the 83rd raiment of foot, which, however, 
was almost immediately aAerwards dis- 
banded, whereupon he was sent to a count- 
ing-house at Bordeaux. There he suffered a 
short imprisonment for wounding in a duel a 
gentleman whose sister he had seduced, but, 
the wound not proving fatal, the prosecution 
was not persisted in. Returning ta Dublin, 
he was appointed secretary to tne Diocesan 
and Endowed Schools Commission, but, gel^ 
ting int« debt, resigned his office and retired 
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to Switieriand. He then spent sevetal years 
in foreign travel, living, according to his own 
account {Menwin nnd Onyftaaumt, 8 Tols. 

1815), in a free and unconstrained fashion, 
and experiencing a somewhat chequered for- 
tune. Besides recording in hia Memoirs' 
his impressions of the countries he visited, 
he published separately 'Travels in Ame- 
rica in 1806,' 1808; ' Memoirs of Mammoth 
and other Bones found in the vicinity of the 
Ohio,' 1806: and 'A Commercial and Oeo- 



cluding the ' Spirit of the Book,' 1811, 4th 
edition 1813 ; the ' Liberal Critic, or Henry 
Percy,' 1812 : and the ' Soldier of Fortune,' 
1816. In his later years Ashe was in rather 
indigent circumstances. He died at Bath 
17 Dec. 1835. 
[Aahe's Mamoira, 1816.] T. F. H. 



a portrait-painter, descended from a good 
family, was a pupil of Joseph Michael Wnght. 
He worked both in oil and in crayons, but ex- 
celledmost inthelattermethod. Vertuemen- 
tions a neatly painted head by bim of Sir John 
Benuett, afterwards Lord Ossulston. He 
appears to have been also a copyist, for there 
are at Burghley House portraits of Frances, 
Countess of Warwick, and of Mary, Lady 
Herbert, afterwards Duchess of Richmond 
and Lennox, after Van Dyck, which are 
finished with extreme delicacy. His crayon 
drawings were highly finished, and charac- 
terised by the harmonious blending of the 
tints, of which he multiplied the number and 
variety, black and white only having hitherto 
chiefly been emploved, the paper forming 
the middle tint. He practised from about 
1660 to 1700, about which time he died. He 
was the instructor of B. Lutterell, whose 
works in crayons are superior to those of his 
master. 

[Walpole'a Anecdotes of Paintiag, ed. Wor- 
num. ii. 476 ; Redgrave'n Dietjonarj of Artists 
of the Kngliah 8(?«ol, 1878 ; Wbh^d'b Trea- 
Bons of Art in Gnat Britain, iii. 4U8.] 

R. £. O. 

ASHFORD, WILLIAM (1746 P-1824), 
landscape painter, was bom at Birmingham, 
In 1764 he went to Ireland and settled in 

Dublin. At first he lield a situation under 
Mr, Word in the ordnance department of that 
city. Hfi abandoned it, however, for art. 
He contributed to the early exhibitions of the 
Incorporated Society of Artists in London, 
and in 1783 and 1790 to the Royal Academy. 
At this time be lived in London, and, in con- 
junction with Dominic Serree, RA., made ■ 
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Siblic exhibition of Itia worlca. The Royal 
ibemian Academj ttbb incorporated in 
1823, and A^hford was its fint presideat. 
His work was at one time highly eBteemed, 

but he died neglected. His esrlv pictures, 
many of which were ably eiigntved by ThomaB 
Milton, preserve the manner of Claude. In 
the committee-room of the Dublin Society 
there is & fine example of hie style ; another, 
' Urluido under the Otk,' ie in the Hibernian 
Gallery, sad there are five in the Fitswilliam 
Museum at Cambridge. Anthony Pasquin, 
writmg 1794, remarks on his work : ' He 
amuBed himself in his leisure hours with 
studying drawing and painting, which hesuc- , 
ceeded in so far as tojustify his becoming a ' 
professor. This gentleman is more happy in ! 
his trees and his foregrounds than his ngures 
and skies, the former of which are too inac- 
curate, and the latter have too green a hue.' 
In later life he retired to Sandymont, near . 
Dublin,where he died 17 April 1824, aged 78. ; 
[Nnglar'B Kunsrlec-Leiiooii, erl 1872; Red-! 
grave, Dictionary of Artists of Eng. School; 
Cooper, New Biog. Did., 1873; PMoiiin, An ' 
Authentic History of the ProfissoiiB of PaiDting, j 
SculptDre,aDd Architecture, who have piBctisedin 
Iralaad, p, 40 ; Taylor, Origin and Progrew of tbe 
Fine ArU in Qn«t Britain and Ireland; lAvice, ( 
BevDedeaMuD^d'Anglelerrc, p. 154.] E. R. j 

ASHHURST. [See AeiitrBSi.] I 

ASHIiBT, Sir ANTHONY (1651-1627), I 
clerk of the privy council, was descended : 
from an ancient family which had settled, | 
from the time of Henry VI, at Wimbome 
St. Giles, in Dorsetshire. Of Ashley's early 
career we have no information; but we gather 
from his epitaph that headdedtohis studies, 
probably pursued at Oxford, the usual ac- 
complislimentB of a gentleman of the period, 
namely, martial exercises and a mastery of 
several laneiiBges acquired in foreign travel. 
He certainly became clerk of the council be- 
forel68S. 'Theearliestaccountof hlsservices 
in that office known to us is to be found among 
the ' State Papere ' (Domestic series), under 
date of 12 Nov. 1588, where we find him at D- 
ton, drawing up, by order of the council, ' A 
Schedule ofthe Names, etc. of tbe Spaniards 
on board the St. Peter th« Great (one of the 
ships of the armada), diiven into Hope Bay, 
near Salcombe.' Early in 1589 he received 
instructions from Lord Diirgliley to assist and 
' be in commny with Sir .lohn Norris and 
Sir Francis Drake in thpir journey towards 
Spayne ' (Lanxd. MS. 104, 46). A!n account 
of this expedition isgivenbyCamden. About 
this period probably he received the grant of 
the office of clerk of the caMle and county 



Oxford, where, with seventeen others, he re- 
ceived the degree of M. A. on the occasion of 
the queen's visit, 27 Sept. 1592 (Nichols's 
Pray, of Elii.). Perhaps his most distin- 

C'shed foreign service was that of secretary 
war in the famous 'honourable voyage 
unto Cedus.' On this occasion, in Juno 1696, 
he received the honour of knighthood, with 
othera, at the hands of tbe two ' Lordes- 
generall ' of the expedition, Jjord C. Howard 
and the Earl of Esses (Hixitm, i. 617). 
Like all other men in high positions he was 
not without enemies. On 8 Feb. 1611, more 
than a year aft6t he had resigned his public 
offices, rewarded by two pensions, he was 
summoned before the StaiH^hamber to answer 
charges that could not be sustained by those 
who preferred them. His services were never 
wholly dispensed with or forgotten, aahewas 
made a baronet by Kins James I, 3 July 
1622 (Nichols's Ftm. Jama I, iv. 771). 
By Nichols he is crecUted with having been 
the first to introduce cabbagesinto England. 
Sir Anthony Ashley died in London, pro- 
bi^lj at his house in Holbom, 13 Jan. Io27, 
aged 76 years, end was buried at Wimbome 
St. Giles, where hie fine monument is pre- 
served. He was twice married, firat to the 
only daughter of P. Okeover, Esq., of Staf- 
fordahire ; second, to Dame Pbillipa Sheldon, 
a kinswoman of G. Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, whosurvived him. By the marriage 
of his daughter and heiress with Sir J. 
Cooper, Bart., the grandson of Sir Anthony 
Ashley became tbe first Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Ashley was undoubtedly the author of an 
important naval work, although the identity 
of Ashley, its writer, and Ashley, the clerk 
of tbe council, has not been previously 
painted out. Four years before the defeat 
of the Spanish armada in 1588 there was 
published, in Holland, the firat known col' 
lection of ' Sea CSiarts ' for sailors, afterwards 
known as a ' waggoner,' the title of which was: 
' Spieghel der Zeevaardt vande navigatie der 
Westersobe Zee,' by Lucas Jam Wagbenaer, 
Leyden,1584,foHo. It would appear that in the 
following year Lord Charles Howard, of Ef- 
fingham, lord admiral of England, drew the at- 
tention of the privy council to the work, which 
met a great want of our early seamen under 
the Tudore. The work being 'esteemed by the 
chief personages of the grave counsell worthy 
to be translated and printed int« a language 
familiar to all nations,' the task of translating 
it into English from the Dutch was commit- 
ted into the hands of Anthony Ashley. The 
title of the work in its Enghsh dress runs 
thus : ' The Mariners Mirrour ... of Naviga- 
tion, First made and set fourth in divers exact 
I Sea Charts by that famous Navigator Luke 
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Wtgenar of EncliuiseD, and now fitted with 
necesBuie additions for the use of English- 
men by Anthony Aahlej. Heerin also may 
be tmderatood the exploite lately atchived 
by the right Honorable L. Admirul of Eng- 
land with her Ma"" Navie, and some former 
aerricea done bv that worthy knight S' 
Fra. Dnilre,' fof. London, 1588. lie ex- 
ploits of the lord admiral referred to his 
punuit of the aimada up the Channel into 
the North Sea ; the sen-ices of Sir Francis 
Drake relate to ' The \"oyage to Cadiz in 
1687,' mentioned by Ilakluvt, 1599, vol. ii. 
pt. 3, p. 121. The book was dedicated by 
Anthony Ashley to Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton, the then newly appointed loni chancel- 
lor, his fiiend and patron, whose arms and 
crest adorn the work. In the dedication the 
author apologises for the delay in its publi- 
cation ' hy reason of my daylie attendance on 
TOOT L. and the rest of my Lordes of her 
Maisties most Honourable privie counsell ; ' 
which words serve to show beyond all dis- 
pute that the clerk of the council and the 
author of the ' Mariners Mirrour ' are one 
and the same person. One letter from Ash- 
ley to Cecil is printed by Strype in his ' Me- 
morials.' Among the Cecil MSS. at Hat- 
field are three series of thirty-five letters 
from Ashley to the Earl of £bsi!K, Cecil, and 
others, ranging from 36 Sept. 1591 to Vi Dec. 
1600, temp. Elizabeth, and ^m 13 April 
1603 to 1 July 1815, temp. James I. 

[Biog. Diet. Soc. D. U. K. 1842; Camdea's 
Annalos, ii. 10; HaUnyt'g Yoyttgei, 1698, i. 
617 ; Entchins's Hist, of DorMt, 3rd sd. vol. iii. ; 
Nichols's Prog. Elii. iii. 180; ibid. James I, 
i7. 771 i Stryps'B Annala, iv. 288 ; Wood's Fasti 
Oion, 1813, i. 161 ; Lansd. US. 104, 48; Hist, 
HS3. Conun. thiid, fifth, aad sixth Beports, 
appendices ; Notes and Queries (3rd series), xii. 
(ith^series), i.] C. H. C. 

ASHLEY, CHARLES JANE (1773- 
1843), third sou of John Ashley [see Ash- 
ley, JoHS, 1734f-1806], was well known 
for many years as a performer on the violon- 
cello, and also for some time carried on the 
Covent Garden oratorios with his brother. 
Ob 2 May 1811 he was elected secretary- of 
the Royd Society of Musicians, of which he 
had been a member since 4 May 1794. In 
the latter part of his liftt he was for some I 
Beaaons manager of the Tivoli Gardens at | 
Margate, where he died on 29 Aug. 1843. 

[Gent. Mag. for 1843 ; Records of Roy. Soc. i 
of Musicians.] W. B, S. I 

ASHIiEY, GEXEltAL CHARLES ! 
(1770P-1818), eldest eon of John Ashley ' 
[see AsHLBT, Johk, 1734 P-1805], obtained I 
some celebrity as a violinist. He was a 



pnpil of Giardini and Barthel^mon, and with 
his three brothers took part in the Handel 
commemoration in 1784, on which occasion 
the yotmg musicians distinguish ed themselves 
by nailing the coat of an Italian violinist to 
his seat and filling his violin with halfpence, 
proceedings of which he complained so loudly 
that George IH sent to the orchestra to find 
out what occasioned the disturbance. G. C. 
Ashley led his father's orchestra at the 
Covent Garden oratorios, of which, after 
John Ashley's death, he became Joint ma- 
nager with hia brother Charles Jane. He 
became a member of the Roval Society of 
Musicians 3 April 1791 {Sicordt of jRoy. 
Soc. of Musidana). On 2 March 1804 He 
married a Miss Chandler, and, having no 
family and an independent fortune, shortly 
afterwards retired from his profession. I^e 
died at King's Row, PimlitK), on 21 Aug. 
1818. 



ASHLEY, JOHN (1784P-1805), v 
fother of a remarkable family of mu 
who flourished towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. He became a member of 
thr Royal Society of Musidans 7 April 1765. 
At the Handel commemoration in 1784 he 
was assistant conductor to Joab Bates. On 
the aame occasion the double bassoon was 
played by a 'Mr. Ashley of the Guards,' who 
is sometimes supposed to have been the same 
individual, but was more probably another 
member of the &jnily, possibly his brother 
Jane, who was bom in 1740 and died at 
Westminster on 5 April 1809. John Ashley 
in 1795 undertook the management of the 
oratorio concerts at Covent Garden. Ha 
died in Abingdon Street, Westminster, on 
3 March 1806, where also his wife died on 
22 Dec. 1809, aged 76. Richard Ashj^t 
(1776-163B), one of John Ashley's sons, was 
a performer on the violin, but ue does not 
seem to have made any mark as a musician. 
He became a member of the Royal Society 
of Musicians 17 April 1796, and died in 
October 1830. 
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inds, 1838 ; Records of I 



ASHLEY, JOHN JAMES (1773-1815), 
second son of John Ashley [see Ashlei, 
Johk, 1734 P-1806], a pupil of Schroeter, 
was for several years organist at Covent 
Garden Theatre. He was one of the most 
successful singing masters of hia day, some 
of bis most celebrated pujuls being Mrs. 
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Vaughan, Mrs. Salmon, and Ouules Smith. 
" "mpo8ed * " ■ ' 



few aeta of songs. He becu 

the Royal Society of Husiciuu 6Aiig. 1792, 

and died on 6 Jan. 1816. 



ASHLEY, ROBERT (1586-1641), a mis- 
c«Uaneoiis writer of the reign of Eiixabeth 
and James I, is called by Wood, in his 
' Athenra OxonienseB,' ' an asquire'B son and 
Wiltsliire-man bom,' and from notes on 
his life, written bv himself, to be found in the 
Sloane MSS. in the British Museum (Addit. 
MS. No. 2105), it seemathat he was boni at 
Damerham, on the confines of the counties 
of Wiltshire, Hampshire, and Dorset, seven 
miles from Salisbury; that his father was 
Anthony Ashley, or Astley, of a knightly 
family in Dorset, and his mother Dorothy 
Lyte, of Lyl«B Carey, in Somerset. He fur- 
ther tells us that when a boy he delighted 
in reading > Bevis of Hampton,' ' Ouy of 
Warwick, 'Valentine and Orson,' 'Arthur 
and the Knichts of the Round Table,' and 
afterwards the ' Decameron of Boccace ' and 
the ' Heptameron of the Queen of Navarre.' 
He was at school under Hadrian Saravia, at 
Southampton. Wood says he became a fel- 
low commoner of Hart Hall in 1580, and 
does not speab of his being a member ot any 
other college in Oxford ; but from his auto* 
biography it appears that he was of Albau 
Hall and also of Magdalen College. He 
left the universitv without a degree, and 
was called to the oar by the Middle Temple. 
His mind was too mercurial for law, and he 



rf law,' says Wood, ' to have ebbs and tides, 



gave himself to the study of Dutch, French, 
^ • aitalian. ' Fi '' - -'^-- 

, says Wood, ' 1 
he applied himself to the learning of the 
languages of our neighbours, to the end that 
he might be partaker of the wisdom of those 
nations, having been man; years of this 
opinion, that as no one soil or territory 
yieldeth all fruits alike, so no one climate or 
reKion afibrdeth all kind of knowledge in 
full measure.' In the preface to his ' Alman- 
sor ' he speaks of having been in the library 
of the Escurial, where, he says, he saw a 

f;larious golden library of Arabian books. He 
tved for many years in the Middle Temple, 
where he died, without issue, Oct. 1641. He 
was buried in the Temple Church, and gave 
many books to the Temple Library. 

His principal works are ' Urania,' in Latin 
verse, London, 1589, 4to, translated from 
the French of Du Bartas ; ' The Interchange- 
able Course,' 1594, fol., translated from the 
French of Louis le Roy ; ' Almansor, the 



learned and victorious King that conquered 
Spain, his Life and Death,' London, 1627, 
4to, translated from the Spanish; ' Relation 
of the Kingdom of Cochin-China, containing 
many admirable rarities and singularities of 
that'country,' London, 1633, 4to, translated 
from the Italian of Christ. Barri; 'David 
Persecuted,' translated from the Italian of 
Malveizi, London, 1637. 

[Biog. Brit.; Watt's Bibl. Brit.; Brit. Mus. 
Catal. ; Wood, Atb. Oion. ed. Blin, iii. 19; 
Bibl. Univ. des Voyages, v, 109.] J. BL 

AflHMOLE, ELIAS (;1617-1692), 'the 
greatest virtuoso and curioso that ever was 
known or read of in England before his time,' 
was bom at Lichfield 23 May 1617. His 
father, though following the trade of a saddler, 
was a man of good family, who had seen 
much service in Ireland. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Bowyer, was nearly related 
to James Pagitt, a buon of the exchequer. 
A boyish intimacy with Pagitt's son procured 
Asiimole's reception into the judge s family 
after having received a fair education at 
Lichfield grammar school, and as a chorister 
in the catnedraL Through the patronue of 
Baron Pagitt he became a solicitor in 1636, 
'and had indifferent good practice.' In the 
same year he married Eleanor Mainwaring, 
of Smallwood in Cheshire, who died suddenw 
inl641. Inl642,havingembraced theroyal- 
ist side in the civil war, he left London and 
retired into Cheshire, and in 1644 waa ap- 
pointed by the king commissioner of excise 
at Lichfield. Business connected with this 
employment brought him to Oxford, where 
he was long detained soliciting the royalist 
parliament assembled in that city. He ibcK 
made the acquaintance of Captain (afterwards 
Sir) George Wharton, who procured him a 
commission in the ordnance, and imbued him 
with the love of astrology and alchemy which, 
next to his antiquariamsm, became the lead- 
ing feature of his intellectual character. He 
entered himself at Braeenose College, and 
studied physics and mathematics ; but about 
the end of the year became commissioner of 
excise at Worcester, to which he soon added 
the employments of captain of horse and 
comptroller of the ordnance. In July 1646 
Worcester surrendered to the parliament, and 
Ashmole again retired into Cheshire. In 
October he came to London and mixed much 
in astrological circles, becoming ac()uainted 
with Lilly and Booker, and finding himself 
a guest at 'the mathematical feast at the 
WLit«Ilart.' He was also one of the earliest 
English l^Veemasons, having been initiated 
in or about 1646, in which year the flrat 
formal meeting of the body in England was 
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held. His muriagemust have been prudent 
or his emplofments profitable, for about this 
time 'it pleased God to put me in mind 
that I was now placed in the condition I 
bad always desirea, which was that I mi^ht 
be enabled to live to myself and studies with- 
out being forced to take pains for a livelihood 
in the world.' This did not, however, pre- 
vent his seekii:^ to improve his fortunes still 
further by mamsffe with a lady twenty years 
older than himself, the widow of three hus- 
bands, the mother of grown-up sons, and in 
allprobabilityarelativeof his first wife. On 
1 March 1647 'Imuved the Lady Mainworing 
in the w^ of marriage, and received a fair 
answer, though no condescension.' In July 
the lady's ftecond son^ disapproving of the 
match, ' broke into my chamber, and had like 
tohavekilledme.' He was not deterred, how- 
ever, feom prosecuting hia suit, the progress 
of which is amusincly recorded in his diary. 
At leu^h, on 16 Nov. 1649, his perseverance 
was tnumphant, and he 'enjoyed his wife's es- 
tate, thou^ not her company for altogether;' 
and notwithstanding family jars, subptenas, 
sequestrations, and frequent sicknesses, all 
faithfully noted, he vigorously pushed for- 
ward hia studies in astrology, chemistry, and 
botAuy. In IBiiO he edited an alchemical 
work by Dr. Dee, together with an anony- 
mouB tract on the aame subject, under the 
anamm of James Ilasolle. In 1652 he 
pubUahed the first volume of bia 'Theatrum 
Chemicum,' a collection of ancient metrical 
treatises on alchemy. He procured his friend 
Wharton's deliverance from prison, and made 
him steward of the estates in Berkshire 
which he had acquired by his second marriage. 
He also formed the acquaintance of Master 
Backhouse, a renerabte Rosicrucian, who 
called him son [see Bacihoube, Martim], 



descant, keeper of the botanic garden at Chel- 
sea, an intimacy which has mdirectlv con- 
tributed more than anything else to nis ce- 
lebrity with posterity. He studied Hebrew, 
engraving, and heraldry, and manifest^ in 
every way an insatiable curiosity for know- 
ledge, justifving Selden's opinion of him as 
one ' anectea to the furtherance of all good 
learning.' On IS May 1663 Backhouse ' told 
me, in syllables, the true matter of the phi- 
losophers stone, which he bequeathed to me 
as a legacy.' But Ashmole haa omitted to 
bequeath it to us. His domestic troubles 
came to a head in October 1657, when his 
wife's petition for a separation and alimony, 
though fortified b^ eight hundred sheeta of 
depositions, wag dismissed by the court, and 
«he returned to live with him. The Restora- 



tion marks a great tiimin^point in his life. 
Ills loyalty had entitled him to Charles II's 

favour, and being introduced to the king by 
no less influential a person than Chiffinch, he 
was appointed Windsor herald, ' and had 
Henry Vlll'a closet assigned for my use.' 
From this time antiquarian pursuits predomi- 
nated with him, and we hear comparatively 
little of astrology, in which, however, he never 
lost his belief or interest, and nothing of al- 
chemy. Hia favour at court continued to 
grow, and places were showered upon him. 
He successively became commissioner, comp- 
troller, and accountant-general of excise, and 
held at the aame time the employments of 
commissioner for Surinam, and comptroller 
of the White office. He was about thu time 
engaged in litigation with the widow of bis 
old friend Tradescant, who had bequeathed 
his museum to him. A friendly arrangement 
was at length concluded, and Ashmole be- 
came possessed of the curiosities which formed 
the nucleus of the institution by which he is 
best remembered. In 1668 hia wife died, and 
in the course of the same yesr he married a 
much younger lady, the daughter of hia friend 
the herald Dugdale. All this time he was 
diligently engaged upon his great work, the 
'Institution, Laws, and Ceremonies of the 
Order of the Oart«r,'which was published in 
1672, and brought him many tokens of honour 
both from his own and foreign countries. It 
is certainly a noble example of antiquarian 
zeal and research. He soon afterwards re- 
tired from his post as Windsor herald, re- 
ceiving a pension of four hundred pounds 
secured upon the paper duty ; and he subse- 

Suently declined tne appointment of Qarter 
ing-at-arms in favour of his father-in-law, 
Sir William Dugdale. In le77hedetermined 
to bestow tbe museum he had inherited from 
Tradescant, with hie own additions t« it, 
upon the university of Oxford, on condition 
of a suitable building being provided for its 
reception. The gift was accepted on these 
terms, and the collection was removed to Ox- 
ford upon the completion of the building in 
1682, I>r. Plot being appointed curator. Ac- 
cording to Anthony a ^Vood the curiosities 
filled twelve wagons. Ashmole quaintly 
nol«s in hia diary, 17 Feb. 1683 :' The last 
load of my rarities was sent to tbe barge, and 
this afternoon I relapsed into the gout.' In 
1686 he was invited to represent his native 
citv in parliament, but desisted from his can- 
didature to gratify James II. In 1690 he 
was magnificently entertained by the univer- 
sity of Oxford, which had conferred upon him 
the degree of M.D., and to which he ulti- 
mately bequeathed his library, invaluable as 
reganis manuscripts, but greatly damaged in 
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which had also destrojed his 
medals. He closed his industrious and pro- 
aperoua life on 18 Maj 1692, and is interred 
in South Lambeth church under a black 
marble slab ivith a Latin inscription, promis- 
ing that his name shall endure as long as his 



The Ashmolean Museum, though reallj 
fonned b; Tradescant, has indeed secured its 
donor a celebrity which he could not have 
obtained by his writingB, Aahmole waa 
nevertheleaa no ordinary man. His industry 
was most exemplary, he was disintereatedlj 
attached to the pursuit of knowledge, and bis 
antiquarian researches, at all ereots, were 
guided by great good sense. His addiction 
to astrolof^ was no mark of weakness of 
judgment in that age ; he con hardly have 
heen more attachea to it than Dryoen or 
Shaftesbury, but he had more leisure and 
perseverance for its pursuit. Alchemy he 



OF ungenerous, constant and affectionate in 
his friendships, and placable towards hia ad- 
versaries. He hod evidently, however, a 
very k»en eye to his own interest, and ac- 
quisitiveness was his master passion. His 
munificence, nevertheless, speaks for itself, 
and was frequently exercised on unlooked-for 
occasions, as when he erected monumeuta to 
his astrological friends, Lilly and Booker. 
He was also a benefactor to his native city, 
Aahmole's principal work is his ' Institu- 
tion, Laws, and Ceremonies of the Order of 
the GMl«r,' London, 1672, one of those books 
which exhaust the subject of which they 
treat, and leave scope only for supplements. 
The edition of 1698 IB a mere repnnt; butin 
1716 a new edition was published under the 
title of ' The History of the Order of the 
Garter,' with a continuation by T. Walker, 
' The Antiquities of Berkshire, with a par- 
ticular account of the Castle, College, and 
Town of Windsor,' was published in 1719, 
and again in 1736. It consists merely of Ash- 
mole's notes during his official visitation as 
herald , and the genealo^cal papers transcribed 
by him ; but these form t'other a very co- 
pious collection. It is prefaced by a memoir 
of the author. His own memoirs, drawn up 
by himself by way of diary, were published 
in 1717, and repnnted along with the auto- 
biography of his friend Lilly in 1774. They 
are a quaint and curious record, narrating 
matters of great personal importance to him 
in the same dry style as the most trivial par^ 
ticulars of hie numerous Mlments : bow be 
«ured himself of an ague by hanging three 
spiders about his neck, and how on the evet' , 



memorable 14 Feb. 1677 ' I took cold in my 
right ear.* His alchemical works are merely 
editions or reprints, and the only one of im- 
portance is the ' Theatrum Chemicum ' {1652), 
which contains twenty-nine old Eiifflish 
poems on the subject, some very cunous. 
The extent of his collections in genealogy, 
heraldry, local and family history, astrology, 
and alchemy, may he estimated &om the ad- 
mirable catalogue of Mr. W. H. Black and 
the index by Jlessrs. Macray and Gough (Ox- 
ford, 1846-66). 

[The principal authority for Ashmole's life Is 

his ovn diary. A brief memoir is ^«flxed to his 

Antiquities of Berkshire. See also Wood's Athe- 

Oion. (Bli»), iii. 354^8*; AIIbd's History of 



lAmbflth, pp. 124,363-8; and thalistof papers 
Telatiug to him in the Index to the Catalogue of 
Aahmolean HSS., pp. S-9.] R. Q. 

ASHMOBE, JOHN {/. 1621), was the 
first who attempted a translation into Eng- 
lish of selected odes of Horace. In 1621 lie 
published ' Certain selected Odes of Horace 
Englished, and their Arguments annexed.' 
To the translations are added a number of 
epigrams and anagrams. The translations 
show considerable facility of versification, 
and are by no means devoid of grace { but 
the translator's choice is for longer measures, 
and there is a want of light lyric speed. 
Samuel Pullein, in a copy of Latin el^acs 
prefixed to the translationa, is entbuaiaetic 
about his friend's achievement: — 
Flaccns odcet, eadera mens est et carminis idem 

SeoBQi : forma eodem est ingeniiqne deeus. 
Many of the epigrams and anagrams arc ad- 
dressed to distinguished personages, such a4 
Charles, Prince of Wales, Geoi«e ViUiers, 
Marquis of Buckingham, and Sir Francis 
Bacon. In others the writer puns vilely on 
the names of private friends. One epi^em 
ia addressed ' Ad insignem Foetam, D. Ben. 
! Johnson.' From many references throughout 
the book to the Fairfaxes and others, it 
appears that the author was a native of 
Ripon in Yorkshire. 

[Corser's Collectanea (Chethnm Soc), i. 
66-70.] A. H. B. 

ASHPIIEL, AR-niUR (1807-1868), 
architect, the son of William Hurst Ash- 

Sitei, was born Jn Hackney. In boj^hood 
e had an accident whicn made him a 
cripple for life. He was trained by his 
father to the architect's profession, and in 
1842 he hepui work on his own account. He 
built the church of St. John's at Blackheath, 
and that of St. Barnabas at Homerton, as 
well ae many other buildinffs. In 1860 he 
entered into partnership with Ur. Whichcord, 
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and nas then for soine years engaged in 
large practice. His lie4lth failed, and in 
1854 he left England with David Roberts, 
R.A., for a. travelling compaiiion, and lived 
for gome time at Rome. As a result of bis 
studies in that city he exhibited a drawing 
at the Royal Academy, a ' Restoration of 
Ancient Rome,' and another called ' Rome 
as it is.' Latterly Mr. Aahpit«I retired from 
active practice and occupied himself as a 
dilettante in literary work. He contributed 

fiai>erH on various cathedrals to the Archieo- 
Dgical Assoc! atjon, and some articles to 
the ' Sncyclopiedia Britannica.' He was a 
good scholar and linguist, and these quali- 
neations made him (a torr of the old 
school) able to write some tolerably effective 
political pamphlets and squibs m verse. 
Some trarulationg tjxdveri deKcUUfToniUs 
pen appeared in the ' Owl ' and attracted 
some attention. Mr. Ashpitel died on 
18 Jan. 1869, baring left a valuable collec- 
tion of vases and books to the Society of 
Antiquaries, and hia two drawings of Rome 
to the nation. These latter form part of the 
collection at South Kensington. 

[Bnilder. 3D Jan. 18S9; Redgrave's Diotionarj 
of Artisl« of the English School.] E. K. 

ASHPITEL, WILLIAM HURST(177«- 
18r>2), architect, was a pupil of Daniel Asher 
Alexander. He assisted his master in tbe 
designs for tbe London Docks, and in the 
execution of the works connected with that 
undertaking. Afterwards a pupil of John 
Rennie, he was laigely concerned in the 
Kenuet and Avon canal, and in the work of 
tunnelling under the town of Bath. Later 
he was in partnership with James Savage, 
and tfaen last in practice on his own account. 
Amongst other buildings he designed Sir 
Charles Talbot's house at Deepdene. He 
left his profession rather early m life, and 
died 20 April 1862. 

[DielJODary of Architectnial Pahlicntioa So- 
ciaty-l E. R. 

ASHTON, CHARLES (1666-1762), a 
distinguished scholar and divine, was bom 
on 26 May 1666, at Bradway, in tbe parish 
nf Norton, Derbysliire. He was admitted to 
Queens' OUege, Cambridge, on 18 May 1682, 
took tbe dwree of B.A., and on 30 April 
1687 was ^ected to a fellowsbip. After 
serving for a time as chaplain to Bishop 
Fatri<£, he was presented on 10 March 
1698-9 to the Uving of Ratt«nden, in Essex, 
which he exchuiged in the following June 
for a chaplainship at Chelsea Hospit&i. On 
S July 1701 he was cdlated to a prabendal 
stall m Ely Cathedral, and was elected on the 



next day to the mastership of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, both otGces being vacant by the 
death of Dr. Ssywell. la the same year he 
took the degree of D.D,, and in 1702 was 
elected vice-cbancetlor of the university. 
His life was spent in scholarly seclusion, and 
he seldom left Cambrid^, escept when 
bis attendance was required at Ely. He 
died in March 17')2, at the age of 87, and 
was buried in the college chapel. Ashton'a 
published works are not numerous. He con- 
tributed toWasse's 'Bibliotheca Literaria,' 
1724, an article, ' TuIIy and Hirtius recon- 
ciled ss to the time of Ctesar'e going to the 
African war;' also an emendation of a pas- 
sage of Justin Martjr. Reading's editions 
of Origen 'De Oratione' (1728) and 'His- 
toriw Ecclesiasticie Scriptores' (1746) are 
said to have been in great part the work of 
Ashton. 'His edition of Hierocles's excel- 
lent commentary on the golden verses of 
Pythagoras is without hiBname,or,it should 
rather be said, with another person's, R. W. 
(Warren). ... Mr. Wakefield also has 
particularly noticed a Tertullian as being 
replete with notes by Dr. Ashton. I have 
also myself perused a dictionary marked in 
the same manner' (Dtbr, Sitt. of Univ. of 
Camh., 1814, ii. 80). In 1768 appeared an 
edition of Justin Martyr's ' Apologi(B ' pre- 
pared by I'Vederick Keller, fellow of Jesus 
College, from papers that Dr. Ashton left. 
at bis death. All Ashton's manuscripts 
had been bequeathed to Keller, Bowyer 
writes: 'The Bishop of Ely has advised him 

J Keller) to ask leave of the Bishop of Lon- 
On to inscribe TertuUian's Apology, which 
the doctor left to his lordship. . . . Ashton 
destroyed all his sermons; for the Bishop of 
London inquired after some he had beard 
preached, which were not found.' Among 
the Cole MSS. in the British Museum 
there are transcripts of some of Ashton's 
letters to Dean Moss (vol. xix.) ; of his 
additions to Siierman's 'History of Jesus 
OoUege ' (vol. xlii.) ; and of bis "large ' Col- 
lections relating to the University.' In Chis- 
hull's' Antiquitates Asiaticm ' (1728) Asbton 



— restoring satis- 
factorily a corrupt inscription to Jupiter 

[NicboU'a Literary Anecdotes, i, 262, 271, iv. 
226, 227, viii. 602, in. 786 ; Dyer's Hist, of 
Cambc, Univ. ii. 80 ; Cole MSS. vols, ixx., ilii., 
Ii. ; Add. MS, 6396. There is a good account 
of Ashton by J[ohn]H[i11]B[nrton]Jn8.D. U.K. 
Biographical Dictionary.] A. H. B. 

ASHTON, EDWARD {d. 1658), was a 
colonel in the army. He was deeply impli- 
cated in the plot agunst the lord protector 
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set on foot by Oimond anti other wents of 
Ch&rles II in 1658, and for compErity in 
which Sir H. Slingsby and Dr. Hewet eiif- 
fered. Ashtou's part wuh to set fire to the 
city, throw open ul the prisons, and seise all 
moneys and plate at the (^Idsmitlui', but it 
,0 be ' death for any to touch any 



B goods.' He 1 



ried with s 
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York, 1616. Before 1611 be was rector of 
QTa«mere, Ambleside, and he was also nctvr 
of Baniake, Lichfield. In 1623 he ww in- 
stituted rector of Burton Latimer, Northamp- 
tonshire. He had been one of the ei ~ ' ~ " 



his fellow-conspirators before the commia- 
sioners of the high court of justice, was found 
guilty, and on? July 16'>8 was hauf^d, drawn, 
and quartered in ' Tower Street, London, 
over against Mark Lane end.' Four of his 
fellow conspirators suffered similar penaltiee 
in different parts of the city. 

[MBTOurins Politicus for ths year 1858, No. 423 
(No. 48 in Brit. MuB. C'Ltalogus) ; Clareodan's 
Hist. ZT. 102.] G. V. B. 

ASHTON, HPlNllY (1801-1872), archi- 
tect, bom in London, was a pupil of Sir 
Robert Smirke. Afterwards, and till death, 
he was employed bv Sir Jeffrey Wyattville. 
He erected the staSles at Windsor and the 
kennels at Pnwmore. About 1831 he was 
employed by the King of Holland to build 
the summer palace at the Hague. He was 
the architect of the improvements in Victoria 
Street, and designed the thoroughfare which 
connects Belgravia with the Houses of Par- ' 
liament. Some of the best examples of his , 
work are found in Victoria Street. He ex- ' 
hibited many designs at the Academy, 
work possessed many good characteri 
good in construction, simple yet tasteful in I 
its design and proportions.' In competition 
' for some of the most important works of I 
his day ' he was not successful. He died on 
18 March 1872. j 

[Kedgrave's Dictionary of Paintcm of the 
ICnglish School.] E. B. 

ASHTON, HUGH (d. U22), archdeacon | 
of York, was a younger eon of one of the Lan- 
cashire families of Ashton. He attracted the 
notice of the Lady Margaret, countess of 
Derby, who made him comptroller of her 
household. It has been coi^ectured on 
that account that he belonged to the West 
Lancashire Ashtons, and |>erhap8 to that 
branch settled at Penketh, in the parish of 
Prescot; but nothing certain is known as 
to his origin. He commenced M.A. at Ox- 
ford 13 Oct. 1607, hut soon after had a 
grace from Cambridge to enter the canon 
law. He Bubsequently became canon and 
prebendary in St, Stephen's, Westminster, 
1509; prebendary of Strensall, in the church 
of York, 1616 ; archdeacon of Winchester, 
1611 (resigned in 1519); archdeacon of Oom- 
wall, 1615 { archdeacon of W'^est Hiding, 



- patr 
was interested in the fortunes of St. 
John's OoUege, Cambridge. Baker says: 
' The last chapel was Mr. Hugh Ashton's, 
well known by his monument and his rebus 
upon it, a thing then much in fashion, and 
must be forgiven to the humour of the age. 
It has long since lo«t the face of religion. 
Many^ears after its desecration, in Dr. &al's 
time, It was restored to sacred use ; but the 
times coming on when little regard was had 
to sacred things, and less to sa^«d places, it 
was again desecrated, and has not since been 
restored t« such uses as the other two chapels 
yet standing have been. It may, 'tis hoped, 
one day recover the right ; and might I 
choose my place of sepulture I would lay rav 
body there, that as I owe the few comforts I 
enjoy to Mr. Ashton's bounty, so I might not 
beseparatedfromhiminmydeatb.' Thisisan 
allusion to Aahton's foundations. The build- 
ing accounts are given by Cooper and Mayor. 
WTiilst at Cambridge he was ' very Berviceable ' 
in the business of the college ; but having to 
be away a great deal he made up for his non- 
residence by his benefkctions. ' What was 
wanting in that more public capacity he 
made up and supported in his private station 
by founding four fellows, who were hia chap- 
lains, and as many scholars, together with an 
annual dii^ to be observed for him on the 
day of hie interment.' According to Baker, 
who followed the inscription on his tomb at 
York, and copied in Queen Mary's reign by 
Dr. Bullock, then master of St. JoWs, h» 
died 23 Nov. 1622, but Cooper and Mayor 
state that bis will was dated 7 Dec 1622, 
and proved 9 March following. ' Hie situs 
est,' runs the inscription, ' Hugo Ashton 
archidiaconue Ebor., qui ad Chnstiajw t»- 
ligionis augmentum socios 2 ex Lancastria 
totidemque scolares, sociumq^e et scholarem 
Eboracenais sociumque et scholarem Du- 
nelmensis di(Bc«siB oriundos, suis impensis 
pie institnit, atque singtilis a se institutis 
sociisconsuetum sociorum stipendium solidis 
40 adanxit. Obiit nono cal. ifccemb. an. Dni. 
1632.' It is impossible to reconcile this date 
with that of the wiU. Ashton's Lancashire 
foundations were made available to candi- 
dates from the entire diocese of Chester. 
There was an inscription in the hospital of 
St. Leonard's at York recording Aihton's 
gift of a window. In addition to the proaa 
tribute, some eulogistic verses, occasioned by 
a portrait of Ashton, were written by Baker, 
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[Ooopar's AchaiueCitiitaibrigieDsei,iuid Mem. of 
Hargarat, Connten of Kichmond ; Baker's His- 
tory of St. John's Collegfl ; Lo Nbtb'h Faati ; 
W. A. Abrun, in Tink's lAncasbire uid Cbishir* 
Antiqiuriui Votes, Leigh, 1883, p. IW.] 

W. E. A. A. 

ASHTON, Sib JOIIN db (^. 1370), 
milituj commBJideT, was the hod of Thomas 
de Ashton, who had distinguished himself 
at the battle of Nevill's Cross. The dates 
of his birth and death are unknown, but in 
1370 he figured as the hero of one of those 

Elcturesque incidents which Froissart de- 
ghted to describe. Lord Bemers has thus 
translated the passage : ' The lande of the 
Loi^ of Couc J abode in peace, for ther was 
Dother man nor woman that had any hurt, 
the value of a penny, yf they sayd tuey be- 
longed to the lorde of Coucy. And io at last 
the englysshmen came before the cyte of 
noyon, the whiche was well furnished with 
men of wure ; ther the englvsahmen taryed, 
and apnxihed as near as they might, and 
aduysed to se yf any maner of assaut might 
preuavle them or not, and there they aawe 
that tJie towns was well aparelled for defence. 
And sir Robert Canoll was loged in the ab- 
bey of Dolkena, and his peonle about him ; 
and on a day he came before the cyte, rayuged 
in maner of batayle, to se yf they of the 
garyson and coinontie of the towne wolde 



dyde there a goodly feate of armee, for he^e- 
DMted fto his company, hie apeare in his 
hande, mounted on a good horse, his pagehe- 
hynde hym, and boo came before the barryere ; 
this knyght was called sir Johan Assueton, 
a hardy man and a couragioue ; whan he was 
before the barryere of Noyon he lighted afote, 
and sayd to his page, luilde, kepe my hoise 
and depart« nat nens ; and so went to the 
banrers. And within ye baTTTere ther were 
good kni^tei, as nt Johim of Boy, ur Laun- 
cdot of Lowrys, and a i. or lii. other, who 
had great morueyle what this sayde knight 
wolde do. Than he sayd to them. Sirs, I am 
come hyder to se you, I se well ye wyll nat 
yssue out of your ban^rs, theriore I wyU 
entre and I can, and will proue my knyght- 
hode agaynst youis : wyn me and ye can ; 
and therwith He layed on rounde about hym, 
and they at hym, and thus he alone fought 
against tbem more than an hour, and dyd 
hnrt two or thre of the ; so that they of the 
towne on the wallea and gerettes stode styll 
and faehelde them, and h^ great pleasure to 
regarde his valiAtneese, and dyde him no hurt, 
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the whicke they might haue done, if they had de 
lyst to haue shotta or cast atones at hym 
and also the frenche knightes charged them 
to let hym and them alone ti^yder. So long 
they fought that at last his page came nere 
to the barrrers, and spake in hie language 
and sayd, Sir, cfie away, it is tyme for you to 
depart, for vour company is departyng hens ; 
the knight herde tiim well, and then gaue a 
two or thre strokes about him, and so, armed 
as he was, he lept out of the barryers, and 
lepte upon his horse, without any hnrt, be- 
hynde his mge, and sayd to the Irenchmen, 
Adue, sirs, I thank you, and so rode forthe to 
his owns company; the whiche dede was 
moche prayseaof manyfollces* (Fboibs&st, 
1812 edit. 1.417). The term 'Scottish knight' 
is somewhat perplexing, and has led Mr. 
Johnes to suppose that one of the Setons is 
meant ; but I^Voisaart applies the t«rm genp- 
rally to all who were in that army, although 
Sir Robert Canoll— that ie. Sir Robert 
Enollea — was of Cheshire birth. Sir John 
Ashton was knight of the shire for his native 
county in the parliament of Weatmineter in 
1389. He married Margaret, daughter of 
Perkin Le^h of Lyme, and was succeeded in 
the lordship of A^ton by his eon, Sir John, 
who was drowned at Norham. 



ASHTON, Sir JOHN de (d. 1428), sene- 
schal of Ihiyeuz, was the son of Sir John de 
Ashton and his wife, Hargery Legh. He was 
one of forty-six esquires who were eummoned 
to attend the grand coronation of HeniylV, 
in honour of which event they were solemnly 
admittedto the orderof the Bath. Reserved 
intheparliamentofl41Sasknight of the shire 
forLancashire. Inl416hewaawith theDuke 
of Clarence at the taking of Bayeux, and was 
entrusted by the king with the otSce of sene- 
schal of the city. There is in the 'Foedera'a 
document sent to him by Henry IV from 
Falaise, commanding him to give special 
protection to the inhabitants of the religious 
houses. He was also captain of Iladupais 
and bailiff of Constance. He was twice 
married and left many children, of whom 
the most distinguished were Sir Thomas de 
Ashton, the alchemist, and Sir Roger de Ash- 
ton, of Hiddleton. Sir John died in 1438. 

[Bmuh's Lanouhire; Rynter's Fndera, vii. 

ise, sa4. e2s, 6S0, sse, ah, x. 6i.et.siii. 712; 

Axon's Lancsshiie QlenningK.] W. E. A. A. 

AflHTON, JOHN (A 1691), Jacobite eon- 
gpiratoT, was clerk of the closet to Mary of 
Modena, the wife of James H, and, after the 
revolution of 16B8, showed himself ardeatly 
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devoted to the iuteKsts of hie exiled 
master &nd mistress. He appears to fa&re 
held ft commisaion of captBinormsjor in the 
anDT, and to have been bji intimate Mend 
of Dr. Thomas Cartwrig-ht, who wag bishop 
of Chester trom 1686 to 1689, and a zealous 
supporter of the Stuart dyriasty (cf. CasI' 
WBIQht'b Diaty, pub. hj Camden Soc.). B7 
religion Ashton was a protestant, and late 
in 1690 he attended a meeting of protestant 
Jacobites, at -which it was reaolTed to invite 
Louis Xiy to fiirciblj rwtore James H. 
Viscount Fnatoa undertook to visit St. Qer- 
mains with the papers requisite to obtain 
support for the conspiracy, and Ashton pro- 
mised to arrange the journey and bear him 
eompanj. He and a young friend, Major < 
Elliott, hired a boat at London to convey | 
themselves and Lord Preston to France, hut j 
the owner, whose suspicions were roused by 
theirinjunctionsof secrecy, gave information | 
to the government, and on 31 Dec 1690, I 
when Preaten, Ashton, and Elliott embarked | 
with their treasonable papers about thera 1 
at the Tower, they were narrowly watched, 
were arrested off Tilbury, and a few hours 
later brought hack to Whitehall. On Ash- 
ton'a person alone incriminating documents 
were found. The three prisoners were 
brought to trial a fortnight later, hut each 
#a8 tried separately. Aahton, who was 
described in the indictment as ' late of the 
parishof St. Paul's, Covent Oarden,'decla)^ 
tliatfaewasabouttovieit France to learn from 
the exiled queen how she proposed to settle 
certain unpaid debts with her London trades- 
men, for many of which he, as her late clerk, 
was held responsible, and he called witnesses 
in support of his assertion. AU the conspi- 
rators were, however, condemned to death, 
and Ashton, upon whom alone the sentence 
was executed, was haiured at Tyburn on 
28 Jan. 1690-1. Severtu noi^uring clergy- 
men attended him after his conviction, and 
were present with him at the gallows, where 
he behaved with exemplary fortitude. Before 
liis death he handed to the sheritT a paper 
declaring himself aprotestant, and happy in 
losing his life in James II's service, from 
whom he bad received bvours ' for sixteen 
years past.' This document, which well ex- 
emplified the depth of the sincerity of James's 
supporters in En^and, was published in 
England, France, and Holland, and greatlj 
alarmed the authorities. An answer to it 
was written anonymously by Dr. Edward 
Fowler, bishop of Gloucester, who repre- 
sented Aihton'e paper as the manifesto of 
the Jacobite party, and (ried to confute in 
detail his ar gum ents against the lawfulness 
o( William Ill's accession to the throne ; 



the bishop's pamphlet evoked a reply in the 
* Loyal l^tor j' an elaborate defence of Ash- 
ton bv a Jacobite. 

Ashton'a widow, whose maiden name was 
Ri^hy, after her husband's death sought 
renige at St. Germains with her sou, upon 
whom James II conferred abaronetey. But 
her protestantism did not commend itself 
to the exiled court, and Mrs. Ashton was 
harshly used on her reAisal to become a 
Roman Catholic She died in 1694, and her 
body was sent to England for burial {View 
oftAe Court 0/ St. Germaiiu (1696), in Har- 
leian Miscellany, vi. 396). 

[State Tiisls, xii. S4a at aeq. ; Lnttrell's 
Bnef Relation uf Sinte Af&irs, vols. ii. iii. ; 
BuniBt'a HietoiT of my own Time, iv. 121 
(Orford edit.) ; Macaulay, iii. 733, 727, iv. 18-8 ; 
Brit. MuB. Cat.; Ashton's paper is printed in 
Tlodal's Continuation of Rapin's History of 
England (i. 171), in the State Trials, and in Dr. 
Fowler's pamphlet.] S. L. L. 

ASHTON, PETER CA 1B46), translated 
into English, in 1 546, the ' Turcicarum reruni 
Commentariiis ' of Paulua Joviua, under the 
title of ' A Shorte Treatise upon the Turkf a 
Chronicles, compyled by Paulus Jovius, 
byshop of Nuceme, and dedicated to Charles V , 
Emperour. Draweu out of the Italjen tong 
in to Ijatyne by Franrascus Niger Basaia- 
natea. And translated out of Latyne into 
Englysh by Peter Ashton.' In the dedica- 
tory epistle to Sir Rafe Sadler the transla- 
tor informs us that he has ' studyed rather 
to use the most playn and famvlier English 
speche the ether Cnaucera wordea (which hy 
reason of antiquitie be almost out of use) or 
els inkhom termea (as tliey call them) which 
the common people for ladce of Latin do not 
understand.' 



ASHTOK, Sir RALPH »B (Jt. 1460- 
1483), an officer of state under Edward IV, 
was the half-brother of Sir Thomas de Ash- 
ton the alchemist [see Abhtok or Aaea^ro^, 
Sib Thovab oe,JL 1446], and the son of the 
Ashton mentioned bv Froissart [see ASHtoK, 
I 81K John DB, JL 1370]. His mother was 
I Margaret, daughter of Sir John Byron of 
' Clayton. In hia aeveitteenth year he was on>- 
I of the pages of honour to Henrv VI, and at 
I the same early age be married l^argaret, the 
heiress of the Bartons of Middleton, and be- 
came the founder of the family that held the 
lordship there until the last century, when 
it passed by the female line to the holders of 
the Suffielil peerage. Ralph Ashton was a 
man of influence, and in the reign of Ed- 
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-mrd IV be held rariouB offices. He was 
sheriff of Yorkshire, and for his courage at 
the liattle of Iluttonfield ha was made a 
knight banneret. "When his conunander, the 
Duke of Gloucester, became Richard III, ha 
rewarded Sir Ralph's adhesion to the Yorkiet 
cause hj extensive grants of land. In 1483 
be was appointed vice-conetable of England 
and lieutenant of the Tower. The date of 
fata death is unknown, but he is traditionally 
«aid to have been shot at Ashton'Under- 
IiTne, and the yearly ceremony known as the 
* Riding of the Black Lad ' is regwied aa a 
tmnunemoration of that event. There is a 
very full rent-roll or custumal of the manor 
<if Ashton in 1422, in which the various 
namea and obligations of the tenants are aet 
forth. Ral;^ Aiihton is mentioned in a pss- 
eage which Dr. Hibbert-Ware has explained 
with much ingenuity, though not with abeo- ' 
lute certainty. AccOTdingtothis,cornnuiri- I 
gold (^ChrymnlAemum tegetum') grew HO ex- | 
tensirely in the low wet land about Ashton ' 
M to be inimical to the crops, and the lord of ; 
the manor had an annnal inspection and 
levied fines on those tenants on whose landa < 
it was seen. This power, delegated to Ralph < ' 
Ashton and his brother Robert, is swd to , 
have been made the pretext of auch tyrannical 
'exactions that on one of these viaitationa the 
tenants rose in desperation and the ' Black . 
3Kniffht ' was slain. Others hold that it was i 
whilst exercising in the northern parts his 
despotic powers aa vice-conatable that he ex- ' 
cited the terror expressed in the legendary 
rhyme : — j 

Sweet Jem, for thy mercy's sake 

And far thy bitter paaaion, 
Save US from the axe of the Towar, 

And tntra Sir Halph of Ashton. 
The effigy of the Black Enight is atill pa^ ' 
laded through the town of A&ton on Eaater 
Monday. 

[Hibbert-Ware's Customa of a Manor in the 
North of England, Edinbni-gh, 1SS2, and again 
hj the Chetham Society, vol. Ixxiv. ; Bymer's 
Ftedera, xl. 7lS, >ii. IIS, 20fi, ZeS; Axon's 
Lancashire Oleaninga.] W. E. A. A. 

ASHTON, SiK ROBERT db {d. 1386), 
civil, military, and naval officer under Ed- 
ward in, was of the great northern family 
■of Ashton OP Aaaheton, of Ashton-nnder- 
Lyne, in the county of Lancaster. The house 
claims descent from Emma, the daughter of 
Albert de Gresley, the first baion of Man- 
chester i she married Orm, the son of Ail- 
ward, and received from her father aa a dowry 
» portion of the lands he had received from 
R^erof Poictou. From this union, probably 
<>f Nonnan heiress andSaxonthan^deecended 
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Sir John Ashton, who was twice married. 
The date of the birth of his son Robert is not 
known, nor are there records of his career 
until we find him, in 1334, a member of the 
parliament of Westminster, and afterwards 
occupying positions of great importance and 
trust. Id 1369 he was governor of ' Quynes ' 
near Calais ; in 1S62 he was lord treasurer 
of England ; in 1368 he had the custody of 
the castle of Sandgate near Calais with the 
landeand revenue thereto belonging; in 1369 
ha was admiral of the Narrow Seaa; in 1372 
he vras justiciary of Ireland ; and in 1873 again 
lord treaaurer of England and king's cham- 
berlain. In 1376 he became chancellor of 
the exchequer, and held that office until the 
death of Edward III in 1377, when he was 
Bucceeded by Simon de Bureley. The new 
king did not discard his father's old serrant, 
andin 1380 Ashton was appointed conatable of 
Dover and warden of the Cinque Ports. He 
died at Dover Caatle 9 Jan. 1384-6, and was 
buried in the church there, to which he had 



whose Bumame ie not known, be left a 



Gomev, and after Ashton's death married Sir 
John tiptoft, knt., and died in 1417. Such 
are the scanty details of the career of a man 
who, going from a then remote and little- 
known district, achieved distinction alike in 
court and camp, by land and by sea. 

[Bymer's Fradera, Srd edit. 7fi2. 820, S22, 
821, Si4, 84S, Se2, 924, 9S0, 9*2, 977, 978, S79, 
990, 1010, 1052, 1062, 1060, 1076, 1077; Budchh 
Bist. of lencaahire ; Axoq'b Lancashire Olean- 
inga.] W, E. A. A. 

ASHTON, THOMAS dh (fl. 1346), war- 
rior, was the son and heir of Sir Robert de 
Ashton, and it is remarkable that, although 
the chief recorded event of hie life shows hiin 
to have been a man of conspieuoua military 
courage, he does not appear to bare received 
the honour of kniffhtbood, or to have been em- 
ployed in any of the offices in which his father 
haddiatinguishedhimaelf. WhilatEdwardlll 
wax fighting in France, David, king of Soot- 
land, entered Northumberland witn a force 
estimated at 50,000 men, and wasted and 
pillaged the country as far as Durham. Queen 
Philippa, the heroic wife of Edward HI, 
marched a^inst the invaders with a force 
of about 13,000, whom she encouraged to 
the unequal conflict. Battle was joined at 
Neville's Cross, near Durham, 17 Oct. 1S48, 
and the reault waa a decisive victory for the 
English. Thomas de Ashton, who fought 
under Lord Neville, captured the royal *tan- 
X3 
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dard of Scotland. Shortly after King David 
was made prUoner by John de Coupland, 
rariouslv described as a Lancashire esquire 
and as a Northumberland gentleman, who was 
knighted when the king returned ^m France, 
but Ashton wasatillan esquire when, in 1385, 
be formed one of the retinue of John of Qaunt 
in his expeditionto Spain. William deAsh- 
t^n, doctor of laws, who was also with ' the 
serene prince, Lord John, king of Castile and 
Leon,' was his uncle. 

[BaiMt's lADcashire ; Bymer'B FiBdera, rii. 
490, xi. 2S ; Axon's LancaBhire GlaaniDga.] 

W.E.A,A. 

ASHTON OT ABSHETON, Sib THO- 
MAS DB (^1446), alchemist, bom in 1403, 
was the son and heir of Sir John de Ashton, 
of Ashton-uuder-Lyne [see AfiHTOir, Sib 
Jobs db], who died in 1428. Fermission 
was granted by Henry VI to Sir Thomas to 
transmute the precious metals, and on 7 April 
1446a special order was issued {Rot. Fat. 2, 
No. 14), encouragins two Lancashire knights, 
Ashton and Sir Edmund de Trafford, to 

Siursue their experiments in alchemy, and 
brbidding any subject of the king to mo- 
lest them. Sit Thomas married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Byron, by whom he 
had eleven children. The eldest son, John, 
was knighted before the battle of North- 
ampton, 10 July 1460, and died in 1608. 

[FnUer'a Worthim (sd. Nicholls), i. 665 ; Bio- 
graphia BritAnnica; Foster's lADOMhir* Pedi- 
gr<*M ; Balnea's Historj of lAocaahira (aL Har- 
Und), i. 1S3.] 

ASHTON, THOMAS (d. 1578), school- 
master, was educated at Cambridg^, where 
he ipwlnated BA. in 1559-60, and U.A. 
in 1663. He was elected a fellow of Tri- 
nity College in that university, entered into 
orders, and in 1563 was appointed the first 
bead master of Shrewsbury school, which 
he raised to a high position ; there beinfTi 
while he presided over it, as many as 290 
scholars at a time. Among his pupils were 
the illustrious Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Fulke 
Greville, Lord Brooke, Camden, in his 



speak each otherslan^uage; and among other 
things DTsatly to tbeir praise is the grammar 
school founded by them, the best filled in all 



igland, whose nourishing state is owing 
provision made by its head master, the ex- 
cellent and wortky Thomas A^ton.' At 
Whitsuntide 1568 a noble stage play, in which 
Ashtonwasthe principal actor, was performed 
at ShrewsbuTT m connection wilh tlie school. 
It lasted all the holidays, and was attended 
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by a large rnunber of people, including several 

iblenjen and many gentry residing in the 
:iriibourhood. Soon afterwards, however, 
Uie same year Ashton resigned the master- 
ship of the school. About October 1674 be 
was sent to Ireland to Walter, Earl of Fosses, 
who despatched him to parley with Tyrlogfa 
Lynogh, and subsequently employed him m 
confidential communications with the queen 
and the privy council of England. The eam» 
nobleman l^ will gave him 401. a year for 
life, and he was one of the feoffees of the 
earl's estates. Ashton returned to England 
in 157G. One of his latest acts was to visit 
Shrewsbury, where he preached a farewell 
sermon to the inhabitants. The ' godlie- 
Father,' as he is styled in a contemporary 
manuscript, then returned to Cambridge, in 
or near which town he died a fortnight later, 
in 1678. 

{Camden's Britannia, ed. Gongh, ii. 399; 
OwsD and Blakevay's Shrewsbury, i. 368, )S5, 
381 ; The Dersrcnx Earls of Eaaei, I 77, TS, 88, 
tOB, 107, ii- 48S. i86; Ifnidin's State Papen, 
776 ; Cooper's AcheiUB Cantab, i. 896, 5ST ; Car- 
lisle's QnmnuLr Schools, ii. 376.] T. C. 

ASHTON, THOMAS, D.D. (1716-1776), 
divine, sou of Dr. Ashton, usher of the Lan- 
caster grammar school, was bom in 1716. 
After being educated at Eton, he proceeded 
in 1733 to King's College, Cambridge, where 
he made the acquaintance of Horace Wal- 
pole. He is the 'Thomas Ashton, Esq., tutor 
to the Earl of Plymouth,' to whom Walpole 
addressed his Epistle from Florence (Dodblsi, 
Fomu, iii. 75). In a letter to Richard West, 
dated'4 Mav 1742, Walpole speaks in hi^ 
terms of Ashton's success in the pulpit : ' He- 
has preached twice at Somerset Chapel. . . . 
I am sure you would approve his compo- 
sitions, and admire them still more when 
you heard him deliver them ' (Lelteri, ed. 
Cunningham, i. 161). In less than ti month 
West was dead ; and in a letter to Sir Horace 
Mann, dated 30 June 1 742, Walpole encloses 
an elegy on his death by Ashton. For soma 
time Ashton held the living of Aldingham, 
Lancashire ; in May 1749 he was presented 
to the rectory of Sturminster Marshall in 
Dorsetshire ; and in 1762 to the rectory of 
8t. Botolph, Bishopsgate. Meanwhile his 
acquaintance with Walpole had come to an 
end. Writing to Sir Horace Mann on 25 July 
1750, Walpole says: 'I believeyou have often 
heard me mention a Mr. Ashton, a clergyman, 
. who, in one word, has great preferments and. 
owes everything upon earth to me. I have 
I longhadreason to complain ofhis behaviour; 
I in ^ort, my father is de«d, and I can make 
I no bishops. He haa at last quite thrown off" 
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the mask, and in the most direct manner, 
BgainBt mj will, haa written agEinst m; 
friend Dr. Hiddleton. ... I have forbid liim 
my house' (LetUn, U. 216). Cole (MS. 
Atkena) meotione th&t Aantoa owed Lie 
Bton fellowship to Walpole'a influence. In 
17SB Aahton took the degree of D.D.j in 
December 1760 he married a, Misa Amyand { 
and in May 1762 waa elected preacher at 
Lincoln's Inn, which office he resigned in 
1764. UediedonlMarchl775,after'havinK 
tot aome yeara surviTed a severe attack of 
the palsy. 

Aahton was the author of a number of 



niving Sermon ' on the close of it in 1746 ; a 
'Sermon preached before the House of Com- 
mons ' on 30 Jan. 1762 ; a ' Spital Sermon ' 
at St. Bride's on Easter Wednesday of the 
Mune year. Tbeee, with others, were col- 
lected in a volume of ' Sermons on several 
Occasions,' 1770, 6 vo. Prefixed to this volume 
■a a meuotint portrait of Ashton from a paint- 
ing by Sir Joshua Reynolds. In 1754 he had 
an altercation with a methodist minister of 
the name of Jones, to whom he addressed 
* A Letter to the Rev. Thomas Jonea, intended 
as a TBtional and candid answer to his ser- 
mon preached at St. Botolpb, Bishopsgate.' 
He also wrote some pamphlets against the 
admiaaion of aliena to Eton feUowships. 

[Nichok's literary AneedotM, iii. 88-90; 
'Walpole'H Letten, eA. CunniDgham, i. 161, 18i, 
ii. 216-17 ; Cole'a MS. AthsDO.] A. H. B. 

ASHURST, HENRY (1614P-1680), a 
-weallhv and baierolent merchant of Iiondon, 
noted lorhis gifCa of money to pious or chari- 
t-ablepurpoees, the founder of the iamily of As- 
hiiTStor AshhurstofWateTBtock, Oxfordshire, 
was descended from an old Lancashire famUv, 
seated at Ashurst, in the township of Du- 
ton aud parish of Wigan, distant five miles 
north-west of that town, Hiflfather,Henry, 
a justice of the peace, is described as a wise 
and pious gentleman, lealous for the reformed 
religion in a part of the country whereRoman 
cathobcs abounded. His mother was one of 
the Bradshaws of Bradshaw, near Bolton. 
Of the sons of this marriage William en- 
tfBged in politica, becoming M.P. for Newton, 
Lancashire, in 1641, and for the county in 
-1654; John became a colonel in the civil 
^rar ; and Henry, bom about 1614, entered 
into trade; all being very lealous in the 
intereal-s of the parliamentarians and presl^- 
terians. A daughter, Mary, became the wife 
of Hi, Thei^ilua Howorth, of Manchester. 
Henn was apprenticed at the age of fifteen 
to a London draper ; and his prospects were 



muck advanced by a loan of 3001. from the 
Rev. James Hiet, of Oroaton, Lancaahire, 
and by hi« marriage with Judith Rereeby. 
He became a anccessfol merchant, entered 
the common council, and, though ejected in 
1662, subsequently became an alderman. In 
1667 he was living at Lauderdale House, 
but at the time of his death, which occurred 
in November 1680, he is called of Hackney. 
He had the intimate acquaintance of Henry 
Newcome, of Manchester, Kicbard Baxter, 
who preached his funeral sermon, Matthew 
and Philip Henry, and others ; and the writ- 
ings of all these divines abound in refer- 
ences to him. His charities to his Lanca- 
shire countrymen were very extensive ; he 
allowed needy ejected ministers in that 
county lOOJ. per annum, and liberally re- 
lieved the widows of ministers. He was 
deeply interested in Elliot's missionary 
efforts in North America, and that apostle 
to the Indiana termed him his worthy and 
true friend. Ashurst acted aa treasurer for 
the Society for the Promgation of the Ooa- 
pel, was a trustee of BOTle's Lecture, and 
was a great patron of religioiis literature. 
Baxter describes him as ' the most exem- 
plary person for eminent sobriety, self-denial, 
piety, and charity that London could glory 
' ' public observation, and nme. 



and his most intimate friends could testify.' 
His son Heniy, also a tried friend of Bax- 
ter's, became a baronet ; he was the builder 
of Wat«Tstock. The second son, William. 
was knighted in 1680, and was lord mayor 
of Loudon in 1693. Each brother received 
20^ by bequest of Robert Boyle. 

[Dugdale's Visitalion of lADcashire, p. 9 ; 
Burke's Vinitacioii of Seats, ii. 11; Baiter'ii 
FnDsral Sermon, LoDdon. 1681, Hn ; Sylvester's 
Beliqnin Baiterioiue, ii. 290, iii. IT, 189; Le 
Neve's KnighU, 114 ; Nsweome'sAutobii^raphy 
and Diary; Matthew Henry's life; Ufa (^ 
Antony k Wood, 8»o. 157-8.] J. E. B. 

ASHURST, JAMES (d. 1679), divine, 
whose christian name was unknown to Ca- 
lamy and Palmer, was vicar of Arlesey, in 
Be^ordshire, and bad been episcopatly or- 
dained, but he could not comply with the new 
impositions of the Act of Uniformity, and 
hence quitted his living. He was very old, 
and his vicarage slender. Bsmuel Browne, 
the judge[q.v.J, was one of his parishioners, 
and a great friend. 'The whole parish,' says 
Palmer (after Calamy), 'was well affected 
towards him for his worthy behaviour amongst 
them, and was entirely under the influence of 
the judge . . . and so, though he was l^ally 
silenced, he continued in his church a non- 
conformist. Ilereadpartofthemomingand 
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evening service, 
liymng, the cree 
He wits » coneidenible echoUr and a hard 
stttdent to the lastj greatly esteemed and 
loved bj all sober penooa vho knew him, for 
hia extraordinaiy piet^ , humility, meekness, 
Mlf-denial, and integntv. Hie contempt of 
the world and contentednesH on a lery small 
income were veiy remarkable. lie took for 
his small tithes Just what his parishioners 
werepleasedtogivehim.' From the register- 
book of births, deatlis, and marriages of the 
iiarish of Arlesey, it ie found that Aahurat 
becune vicar bi^tween 27 Oct. le^il and 4 Oct. 
1632, and that he was married to 'Marj 
Baldocke, relict of Daniel Baldocke,' on 
20 Nov. 1660. The same register informs UH 
that 'James Ashurst, minister, was buried 
December y* 16, 1679 ' (' buried in woolen '). 
His neighbour, Head, of Henlow, preached 
Ilia funeral sermon. 



A8HTJB8T or ASHHTJEST, WILLIAM 

HENRY (1725-1807), judffe, belonged to the 
I.ancashire family, the AshhurHts of Ashhurst 
or Ashurst. Une of his ancestors was Henry 
Ashurst.thephilanthropistrq. v.], and another 
was lord mayor of London in ie9.t. Sir Wil- 
liam AshuiBt was bom at Ashhurst, near 
Wigan, 25 Jan. 1725, and was educated at 
Charterhouse. He was admitted of the Inner 
Temple on 19 Jan. 1760. He practised for some 
vears as a special pleader ; and Mr. Justice 
Buller was one of his pupils. He was called 
to the bar on 8 Feb, 1754, and was made a Ser- 
jeant in 1770. (hi2r> June of the same year, on 
the removal of Sir ^^'illiam Blackstone to the 
Common Fleas, he succeeded him as a judge 
of the King's Bench, in which court Lord 
Mansfield then held undisputed sway. Mr. 
Justice Aahunl's judgments, which are re- 
ported in LoiRs and Douglas's ' Reports ' 
and Chittj's ' Practice Cases,' are remark- 
able for their clearness and good sense. A 
contemporary writerthus describes his quali- 
ties as a ju(%e : 'Sir William Ashurst is a 
man ofliberal education and enlaced notions. 
His language has no peculiar neatness nor 
brilliancy, but it is perspicuous, pointed, and 
clear. lie reasons logii^ly, and knowswell 
bow to winnow the chaff and eloquence from 
a^ument and law.' Mr. Justice Ashurst 
is best remembered by his chaive to the 
grand jury of Middlesex on 10 hov. 1792. 
The charge was delivered shortly after the 
massacres of September in France, and at a 
time when the name of reform had become 
odious to a multitude of Englishmen. 
Justice Ashurst, giving expression to 
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fears of the hour respeclinr the French revo- 
lution, attacked as ' absurd, nonsensical, and 
pernicious' the doctrines of its Enelish ad- 
mirers. ■ There is no nation in the world 
that can boast of a more perfect system of 
government than that under which we live. 
. . . I trust that your minds will be im- 
pressed with these ideas, and that you will be 
assiduous in sup^rting our present form oi 
emment.' llus charge was printed by the 
iety for preserving Liberty and Property 
against Republicans and Levellers a« an 
opportune warning to the nation. It called 
forth several rephes, one of the best-known 
being a pamphlet 'Justice to a Judge.' It 
also elicited from Bentham one of his taoet, 
incisive pamphlets, ' Truth versus Ash- 
hurst,' which was written in 1792, hut was 
not printed until Aumst 1833. Bentham's 
strictuies are somewhat too sweeping. Sir 
William Ashurst was an admirer of what 
Bentham terms in this pamphlet ' the rubbish' 
of the common law. But he co-operated in 
I degree withMansfield in iutroducliw a 
spirit of equity into ita administration. Hia- 
personal appearance is recorded in the lines 
attributed to Erskine — 

Jadg« Ashhunt with bis lantbom jaws 
Throws light apoo the EDglisb laws. 
Being hiffhly esteemed as a lawyer, Sir Wil- 
liam Ashurst was twice one of the com- 
missioners entrusted with the great seal, 
which he held from 9 April 1783 to 23 De- 
cember of the same year and from 16 June 
1792 to 28 Jan. 1793. On 9 June 1799 be 
resigned his office, and retired to his house 
at Waterstock, in Oxfordshire, where he 
died on 6 Nov. 1807. 

[FoM'g Judges, riii. !34 ; Bsntham's Worki, 
T. 281; 8trictursB on ths Lire* and Charaetors 
of Che most Eminent lawyers (1790), p. 71 ; 
Baiues's History of Idnca^irc, ii. 1S7.] 

J. M-L. 

ASHITRST, WILLIAM HENRY(1792- 
1856), solicitor, was bom in London 1 1 Feb. 
1792. His father had led an aimleas exial^ 
ence, under the impression— due to rumoura 
about his infancy and his likeness to the 
eminent judge of the name— that he would 
be some day recosnised as belonging to s 
distinguished family. William Henry's per- 
ception of his father's weakness stimulated 
his spirit of independence. Afier some edu- 
cation at a dame school he entered a solici- 
tor's office, where his employer rewarded his 
industrybygivinghimbisarticles. Heguned 
a good practice as a solicitor, thouD'h bis mar- 
riage at the age of nineteen compiled him to 
Increase his income by copying work at night 
and by writing for the press. He read much. 
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and for a tirne belonged to a Bmall sect called 
* Freethinhing ChrUtianB.' He ceased to be 
a member of any «ect, thong-h he r^arded hie 
political principles aa the logical outcome of 
the doctrine of human brotherhood. He 
wa« much influenced by the political writ- ' 
inge of Pune and Fnnklin. He wag an en- j 
thusiastic radical, apendlng both money and : 
laboDT to adrance the caiue. His house was . 
one of the first to announce upon it« walls 1 
that it would pay no taxes till Che Reform | 
Bill (of 1832) was passed. He was anactive i 
member of the common council, and, as unde^■ 
sheriff for one year, witnessed an execution, ; 
which intensifirf his horror of capital punish- 1 
ment. In 1832 be published the 'Corporation 
RepBter,' advocBtuig reforms in the city, and 
eepeciallj in the court of aldermen. He took 
an activepart in the agitation against church 
rates. He refused to pay them himself. He 

Sublished pamphlets in 1835, 1837, and 18S9, 
enouncing the imprisonment of Mr. Childs 
at Bungay, supporting an a^tation in South- 
-wark, and attacking a petition for the im- 
prisonment of John Thoroughgood, who had 
reftised to pay at Chelmsford. He also con- 
ducted the well-known Braintree case to B 
successful result. 

Ashurst supplied the funds and the labour 
of procuring the STidence in favour of Row- 
land Hill's scheme of postal reform when be- 
fore the parliaments^ committee. He was 
a warm supporter of co-operation, and for 
a time earned on the ' Spirit of the Age,' 
founded under Bobert Owen's influence, till 
he disapproved of the spirit in which it was 
written. ThefriendshipwithOwenremained 
unbroken. Ashurst defended many men whom 
he belieTcd to have been the ■victims of in- 
justice or (^ipreeaion, amongst others Mr. G. J. 
Hbljoake on his imprisonment in 1842, who 
aft«rwards owed much to his friendship. 

He was an outspoken advocate of the po- 
litical and social equality of the sexes. He 
farougbt up his daughters in habits of inde- 
pendent thought and action. When asked 
why he bad taken up the cause of women's 
rights, he would say that he had seen a girl tried 
for child-mnrder, who had been betrayed by 
■ man, was convicted \y men, sentenced by 
a man, and hanged by a man. ' It made me 
think.' The cause represented bis strongest 
convictions. 

The opening of Maizini's letters in IS44 
led to a frien&hip with Ashurst. In 1861 
and 1662 Ashurst was a founder of the societv 
of the ' Friends of Italy ' and of the ' People s 
International League.' He cordially wel- 
comed many of the refiigees at that time. He 
was a warm admirer of American institutions 
and of the principles of the Declaration of In- 



dependence. He had long been a iiiend of 
Garrison, Lucretia Matt, and other abolition- 
ists. He paid a visit to America, and saw 
Garrison in bis home. His health suffered 
from the joumer, and broke down completely 
on the death nf his wife soon after. He died 
on 13 Oct. 1855. 

[Private infonDation.] 

A8HWABDBY, JOHN (jC 1892), a 

follower of Wycliffe, is describod by Tanner 
[BAUoth. Brit-Sid. p. 53), no doubt by an 
inference from his surname, as a Lincolnshire 
man. He became fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, 'master of theology,' and vicar of St. 
Mary's church. Attaching himself to Wy- 
cliffe's party, he appears to have been active 
in preaching, lecturing, and writin^g, as an 
opponent specially of the mendicant orders, 
and he eunged in controversy with the 
Carmelite, Richard Maydeeton, a chaplain 
of John of Gaunt. In spite of this,however, 
he filled the office of ' commissary ' or vice- 
chancellor of the university in 1392 (Wood, 
Fatti Oron. p. S3). 

[The sole authority for Ashwardby'sbiography. 
with the eiwption of the panicolar last rnenr 
tioned, is Kshop Bale, in his Script. IllDStr. 
CataL, cant. vi. 85, and in an nntograph notice 
in ons of the blank leaves of (he FasricnlDS 
Sanioniin, HS. Bodl. e Has. S6 f. M, col. I. 
The former contain! a list of Ashwardby's writ- 
ings, none of which are otherwiw known.] 

; R. L. p. 

ASHWEIJ^ ARTHUR RAWSON 

(1824-1879), canon residentiary and princi- 
pal of the Theological College, Chichester, 
was bom at Cheyne Walk, Ch^sea. In 1843 
he entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and in 1846 was elected foundation scholar 
of Oaius College. In 1847 he graduated as 
fifteenth wrangler, and in 1848 he received 
holy orders, ana became curate of Speldhurst, 
Kent. In the following year he returned to 
Cambridge as curate of St. Mary the IjCSS, 
in order that he might study tbedogy under 
the direction of the late Professor Blunt. 
In 1851 be was appointed vice-principal of 
St. Mark's College, Chelsea, and in 1858, 
partly thro ugh the instrumentality of Canon 
Butler of Wantage, he was appointed by 
Bishop Wilberfbrce principal of the newly- 
founded Oxford Diocesan Training College 
at Oulham. Here he remained for several 
years, and, besides his work in the college, 
assisted thebisboji in organising a system of 
diocesan inspection. In 1354 he married 
Miss Elizabeth Fiisen, of Blackheath, whd 
survives him. In 1862 his health compelled 
him to retire to lighter work, and for two 
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veus he wsa miiiister of UDljTrmity Ckurcli, 
Goaduit Street, Hftnorer Sqauej but in 
1866 he retajned to his old occupation, fte- 
cepting the prmcipELbhip of the Tniiung 
dulege, DurhAm. The fame of his Buccesa 
at Durham led Bishop Ihimfoid, an entire 
Strang to him, to offer bim in 1870 the 
principalship of the Theological College, 
Chichester, with a canonry attached, and he 
also held for a abort time the rectorj of St. 
Martin'e (1871-5), and that of St. Andrew's 
(1872-6), in that city. Canon Aehwell wm 
active in literature. In 1864 he became 
editor of the ' Literary Chiirchmao,' which 
olBce be held for twelve years, when he be- 
came (1876) editor of the 'Church Quarterlv 
Ueview,' and a little while before his deatk 



he also regumed the editorahip of the ' Lit«- 
b these pet 
s a regular contributor. He i 



rary Churchman.' To both t1 



periodicals 



a contributor to the third seriea of 'Tracts 
fbi the Ghristian Seasons i' and he wrote oc- 
casionally for the 'Quarterly Review' and 
the ' Monthly Packet.' Hewasalso in great 
request as a preacher in his own cathedral 
and elsewhere. lie was, moreover, a frequent 
reader and speaker at church congresses, and 
an effective conductor of mission services. 
It is no wonder that his constitution was 
impaired by this excessive worh, and that be 
eucctunhed to an attack of congestion of the 
lungs, which prematurely cut sbort a most 
active and usefiil life on 23 Oct. 1879. A 
window and a lectern in Chichester Cathe- 
dral perpetuate his memory in a spot of 
which he had been a distinguished ornament. 
Canon Asbwetl achieved reputation as a 
writer, a preacher, and s teacher. Some of 
his periodical essays excited much attention. 
His articles upon Dr. Farr&r's ' I jfe of Christ ' 
in the second number of the ' Church Quar- 
terly Review,' and upon the ' State of the 
Church' in the July number of the 'Quarterly 
Keview,' 1874, excited much interest. Hi a 
article on Samuel Wilberforce in the April 
number, 1874, of the same Review was the 
main cause of his being asked to write the 
Ifishop's life ; and sevenil of his educational 
articles attracted unusual attention. Hie 
longest consecutive work was the first volume 
of the ' Life of Bishop Wilberforce ' (1880). 
As a preacher Canon Aahwell woa ei- 
tremelv acceptable, especially among the 
more thoughtful aud educated congregations. 
His little volume of printed sermons, en- 
titled * God in Nature,' is full of striking and 
original ideas, expressed tersely and inci- 
sively, and evidently with a view to arrest 
or even force attention. 

As a trainer, first of future schoolmasters, 
and then of future cle^ymen, Canon Ash- 
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well made his influence deeply felt. Hi» 
cle*r, epigrammatic style was the very Btyle 
to command the attention of young men- 
He was a veiy strict disciplinarian, and the 
kindest of friends and counsellora to all 
pupils who sought bis aid in confidence, as 
many of them have testified to the present 
writ«r. Canon Aahwell was a staunch and 
very definite English churchman. Besides 
the writings already mentioned, he published 
'The Schoolmaster's Studies' (1860), 'The 
Aigument against Evening Ckmununions ' 
(1875), 'Lectures on the Holy Catholic 
Church' (1876), and ' Septuogeeima Lec- 
tures' (1877), all small works. 

[Canon Asbwell's irritiDgs, passim ; obituary 
nolica in the Church Quarterly Review and 
literary Charchman ; informal ion from the 
Rot. Prebcodary Tealon, Rev. S. J. Eales, B«v. 
Canon Qregory, Rev. Canon Butler, Bev. P<«- 
beodarv W. R. W. Stephens, and Uim C. H. 
YoDgc] J. H. 0, 

ASHWELL, GEORGE (1613-1685). 
Anglo-catholic controversialist, bom in the 
pan?h of St. Martin Ludgate, 8 Nov. 1613, 
was the son of Robert .\Bhwell, of Har- 
row. He was a scholar of Wodhoin Colleae, 
Oxford, 1627 ; graduated B.A. 4 Doc 163:;, 
H.A. 1635, and became fellow of his collie. 
He was tutor in the family of ThomosLei^h, 
a nonconformist, but his own sympathies 
were of another sort. He was the friend of 
Heylin, who wrot«, at his suggestion, on 
' Parlisment's Power in Laws for Religion,* 
which was published in 1645. He was made 
B.D. on 23 June 1646, and became chaplain 
to Sir Anthony Cope, lord of the manor of 
Hanwell, Oxfordshire. On the death of Dr. 
Robert Harris, 1668, he succeeded him in 
the rectory of Hanwell, where he died on 
, 8Feb. 1684-6. Hepublished: 1. 'FidesApo- 
I stolica, or a Discourse asserting the received 
authors and authority of the Apostles' Greed 
. . . with a double appendix,the first touch- 
ing the Athanaeian, toe second tooching the 
Nicene Creed,' 1653 (this was attacked by 
Baxter, in his 'Reformed Pastor,' 1666, for 
which Baxter expresses regret in his ' Catho- 
lick Theologie,' 1675). 2. ' Gestus Eucha- 
risticus, or a Discourse concerning the Ge»* 
ture at the receiving of the Holy Eucharist,' 
1663 (dedicated to his jntron. Sir A. Cope). 

3. ' De Socino et Sociuianismo Dissertatio,* 
1660 Tsuggested by the wide diffunon of 
English translations of Socinian books, and 
remarkable for its high tribute to the genius 
and character of Letio and Fausto Sossini}. 

4. 'De Ecclesia Romana Dissertatio,' 1668 
(this and the foregoing were portions of a 
much larger work in manuscript, ' De Jndice 
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ControTenianun et Catholics Veritatis Ke- 
guU ;' they were published at the sugrestion 
of Dr. Gilbert Ironside, warden, of Waaham), 
6. ' The History of Hai Bb'n Yockdsn, an 
Indian Prince, or the Self-taoffht Philoeopher,' 
1686, at the endof whichis ' Theolc^a RuriB 
... or the book of Nature leading ue b; 
certain denees to the knowledge and worship 
of the God of Nature.' The Yokdan fiction 
waa translated hy Ashwell from Edward 
Pococke'e Latin version from the Arahic of 
Abu Bakr ibn AI-Tufail (Abii Jafar) ; it is 
remarkable aa having supplied Robert Bar- 
day (Apology, prop. t. vi. { lutvii.) with a 
proof of his doctrine of the Inner Light ; 
thepssaage was withdrawn by the Society . 
of Jriende, 1779. Ashwell left behind him in 
manuscript, ' An Answer to [Ilew Nevill's] i 
I^ato Hedi-nvua.* 



ASHWELL, JOHN (rf. 1641 ?), prior of 
Kewnham Abbey, in Bedfordshire, best 
known for his opposition to the principles of 
the Keformation, was a graduate of Cam- 
bridge Univereity. In 1504 it is probable 
that Ashwell, who was then a bachelor of 
divinity, became rect*r of Mistley in Essex, 
«Dd held in subsequent years the benefices 
of Littlebury and Halstead in the same 
county. In 1616 we know him to have been 
appointed chaplain to Lord Abergavenny'n 
troopa in France (Brbwbb's Letteri of Henry 
VIII, ii. part i. 137), and six years later a 
prebendal stall in St, Paul's Cathedral was 
tM>nferred upon him. He became prior of 
Newnham Abbey about 1627. In the same 
year be addressed a secret letter, written 

Sirtly in Latin and partly in English, to 
ohn Lon^land, the Kshop of Lincoln, bit- 
terlv complaining of the heretical opinions 
held by George Joye, a bold advocate of 
Lutheraniam, with whom he had lived on 
t«rms of creat intimacy [see JoTB, Gbosgg]. 
The eiiistle unhappOy fell into Joye's hands, 
and the reformer withdrew to Strasburg to 
«ecape the effects of the bishop's displea- 
eure. There, however, he pubhshed Ash- 
well's letter, together with an elaborate reply 
to all the chafes preferred against him. 
The pamphlet, of ^lich very few copies 
are now extant, bears the title ' The I^etter 
whyche Joban Ashwell, Priour of Newn- 
ham Abbey besydes Bedforde^ sent« secretly 
to the Byahope of Lyncolne in the yeare of 
our Lord MDXXVn. Where in the sayde 
Priour aecuseth George Joye, that tyme 
beyng felow of Peter College in Csmbndse 
of fower opinions ; with the Answere of the 
sayde G«oi;ge unto the same opinions.' The 



colophon nini : ' At Strazburge 10 d^e of 
June. Thyalytellboke bedelyveredtoJohan 
Ashwell at Kewnham Abbey besyde Bed- 
forde with spede.' One of the most singular 
passages in the book is Ash well's earnest en- 
treaty to the bishop ' that no creature maye 
know that 1 or any of mine do shew you of 
these tbinges, for then I shal leusae the favor 
of many in my contree ' — a passage clearly 
showing that the Beformation in England 
was eagerly expected by the prior's neigh- 
bours. A second edition of the pamphlet was 
publishedby Joye at Antwerp in 1631. Ash- 
well apparently somewhat modified his opi- 
nions with the times, and in 1634 he was 
among the first to take tjie oath of supremacy 
to Henry VUI as bead of the cliurch. But 
he appears to have resigned the post of prior 
of Is ewnham before 1 i>39, when the monas- 
teries were finally dissolved. His death took 
place shortly before 23 Aug. 1641, when the 
prebendal stall in St. Paul's Cathedral, which 
he had held for twenty years, was declared 
vacant and filled up. 

[Cooper's AthenEE Cantabrig. i. G9 and 630 ; 
Ryme/a Fcfidora, iLv. 607; Le Neve's Fasti 
Ecclwia Anglicanse, ii. 386 ; Dugdale's Monas- 
ticon, ed. Ciiley aod Ellis, vi. 373 ; Neweonrt, 
Ecclaaiasticnm pHrochiHle Londinense (1710), 
i. 14S, ii. 299, 3S4 ; Brit. MuKeum Catal. ; K»- 
trospoctivB Beriew (new serias) ii. 86-102.1 

S. L. L. 

ASHWOOD, BARTHOLOMEW (1622- 

1680J, puritan divine, was ' a Warwickshire 
man, son of a clergyman of the same name 
(who matriculated at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in 1691, also as a Warwickshire 
man, aged 13, and proceeded MA. in 1601). 
He became a batter or commoner of St. 
Alban's Hall in the latter end of 1638, aged 
16 years, and so was bom 1621-2. But 
Anthony ik Wood informs us : ' Having been 
puritanically educated, he was translated, 
after some continuance in the said hall, to 
Exeter College, and there put under a tutor 

Suritanically then esteem's, and took one 
egree in arts as a member of that college, 
and was soon beneficed and became a man of 
the times.' His ' benefice ' waa Bickleigh, 
Devonshire, and he is enrolled by Walker as 
one of the 'loyalist sufferers '(p. 182) of that 
parish. Walker assumes that he'died under 
the usurpation,' i.e. the Commonwealth. But 
he lived to form one of the ' two thousand ' 
by being ' ejected ' in 1662 from Axminster 
in Devonshire. He continued to preach for 
many years, in spite of the severe restrictions 
imposed on nonconformists In his old ago he 
seems to have been left in sore straits, and 
died 'about 1660/ His three books are: 
(1) ' The Heavenly Trade, or the Beat Mer- 
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cliandiiinff, the only way to live well in 
iinpoTerUning Thnee, a Discourse occasion'd 
from the Decay of earthlj Trades and visible I 
Waata of practical Piety in the Dajs we ' 
live in, offering Arguments and Oounsells | 
to all, towards a speedy Reviyal of dying 
Godliness,' kc. (1679); (2) ' The Beat Trea- 
aure, or tlie Way to be truly Rich, being 
a Diacourae on Epheaiana iii. 8, wherein ia 
opened and commended to Saints and Sin~ 
ners the personal and purchased Riches of 
Christ B8 the best Treasure to be possessed ' 
(1681); and (3) 'Oroajia for Sin' (1681). , 
lUrely to be met with now, they prove ' 
him to have been a thinker of consider- 
able originality, not without touches of 
graceful imaginativeness. Dr. John Owen 
wrote an at^iirable preface to the 'Best 
Treasure.' 

[Calsmy and Palmer's NoDconf. Mem. (1802), 
ii. 8; Eeynolda'a life of John Ashwood; Walker's 
SafferiagB; Wood'tf Athens (Blisa), iit. 1272-3.] 
A. B. G. 

AflHWOOD, JOHN (1657-1706), non- 
conformist minister, was bom at Axminater 
in 1667, and was the son of Bartholomew 
Aahwood [q.v.]. In his youth he was ex- 
tremely delicate. He was educated by his 
fiither, and admitted ' aa a member of his 
father's church.' Soon after he was sent to 
London, where he was received into the family 
of the learned Theophilus Gale, who acted as 
Ilia instructor. Before he began to preach he 
tAiiffht a school at Axminster, and afterwards 
at Chard. Being driven frcnn the latter as 
a conacience-rufed nonconfonuiat by high- 
church intolerance, he determined slon^ with 
some friends to emigrate to Carohna in 
January 1683, but waa prevented by a sudden 
attack of smallpox. He then appears to have 
resided successively at H minster, Ilaveland, 
and Buckland, until he received a 'call' to 
K.teter, where, his biographer tells us, he was 
'a vigilant and faithful minister for about 
the apace of ten yeara.' He aubaequently 
returned to London. For about two years 
he was evening lecturer at Spitalfields, and 
morning preacher at Hoxton, when he re- 
ceived a ' call ' firom a congregation at Peck' 
ham, Surrey. Uedied there on 22 Sept. 1706. 
Hia ' Life ' was for long a favourite fireside 
companion among devout nonconformista, 
circulating as a chap-book, viz. ' Some Ac- 
count of the Life, Cuaracter, and Death of 
the Rev. Mr. John Asbwood,* by Thomas 
Reynolda (1707). Added to the ' Account ' 
are two very adminiUe sermons ' preached 
a little before he died.' 



1775), dissenting tL.__, 

Fold, RoBsendale, Lancashire, in 1722. 'Die 
date rests on Palmer's statement th»t he was 
' but fifty-three years of age ' at death, and 
on the monumental inscription given in 
Baker's ' Northamptonshire ^ (i. 332J. Hi* 
father, Richard Ashworth, who died m 1751, 

r. eighty-four, was a lay preacher among 
Particular Baptists ; he had three sons 
—Thomas, Particular Baptist miniat^r at 
Heckmondwihe ; Caleb ; and John, General 
Baptist minister, colleague of Dr. James 
Foster (Pope's ' modeat Foster '), who 
preached his funeral sermon in 1742. Caleb 
was originally a cwronter; he probably was 
not in sympathy with his fathers views, and 
thus did not at first turn to the ministry. 
He waa afterwarda educated for the ind^^ 
pendent miniatiy, under Doddridge, at North- 
ampton, where ne first took up nia quarters 
in 1739 ; and aettled at Daventry in 1746, 
originally aa assistant to James Floyd. Under 
Doddridge's will the management of the 
academy was left to Ashworth, and, aa the 
Northampton congre^t ion did not elect him 



Hemings, by whom he had three sons and 
three daughters. His son John entered 
Daventry academy in 1760, but became a 
graxier. Ashworth died on 18 July 1776. 
Under him Daventry academy became a 
chief seat of culture among the liberal in- 
dependents and presbyteriana, who at that 
time were closely fused, and partook of the 
same tvpe of theology and church polity. A 
list of nis studenta may be found in ' Uonthlr 
Repository,' 1822. His most distinguished 
scholar was Priestley, who says that Ash- 
worth took ' the orthodox side of every 
question' in theology and philosophy, the 
sub-tutor, Samuel Clark, 'tnat of lieresy,' 
Doddridge's plan of referring to authors on 
all sides of every queation, and requiring hia 
students to give an account of tnem, was 
faithfully pursued by his auccessors, with the 
result 01 much independence of judgment. 
A pupil (Rev. T. Thomas, in lifonti. JUp., 
1814, p. 79) says: 'Under Dr. DoddriiW 
there was a more popular exterior; untfer 
Dr. Ashworth a more disciplined interior.' 
The defect of the academy was the neglect 
of languages [see Alexaiisbb, Johit, 1736- 
1765], biblical criticism, and ecclesiastical 
history ; its staple was diwmatics and philo. 
Bophy, including psychology (then called 
pneumatology), ethics, and phyaica. Ash- 
worth published for his academy a Hebrew 
(Drammar, and a treatise on ' Plane Trigo. 
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jktion, a book of 
Sermons for Dr. Isaac 
AVstU 1749, Rav. James Floyd 1759, and 
Kev. S. Clexk, his coadjutor, 1770. 

[Fnneial Sermon, bj Rav. Samnel Palmer, 
1770; Monthl; Bepoaitoiy, ISIS, 1822; Priest- 
ley's Antobiogr^hy, incorpomted in Bait's Ma- 
muiii and ConMpMideDCB of Rriestley, 1B31.1 
A. O, 

ASHWOBT^ Sib CHARL£S((f. 1832), 
major-general, was appointed ensign in the 
68tlirootiul798; lieutenant iDl799; captain 
Tiuth foot iu 1801 ; major 6th West India 
regiment in 1608 ; major 62nd foot in 
1808; a lieutenant-colonel with the Portu- 
guese army in 1810; and served as brigadier- 
general at the battles of Yittoria, Pyrenees, 
Kivelle, Nive, and St. Pierre, where he was 



allowed, 14 Not. 1814, to accept the order 
of the "Tower and Sword fcom the Prince 
Itegent of PortugsL He attained the rank 
of colonel in 1814, and major-^neral in 
1825; was nominated a companion of the 
Bath in 1815; a knight commander on the 
occasion of the coronation of William IV 
in September 1831 ; and died at Hall Place, 
St. John's Wood, on 13 Aug. 1833. 

[Geotleman'B Una;. toI. cii. part ii. p. 187; 
Xnpiar'B HiHtonF of tnePeoinsular War.book iiiii . 
vol. vi. p. 396.] A. S. B. ^ 

ASHWORTH, HENRY {178.-.-1811), 
lieutenant iu the navy, was bom in London, 
December 178r>. In November 1799 he 
entered on board the 38-gun frigate Hussar, 
under the immediate patronage of the first 
lieutenant, and four years later was serving 
as midslupman on board the same ship when 
she was lost on the Saintes, near Brest, on 
8 Feb. 180J. Wliilst prisoner of war, Mr. 
Ashworth mads several remarkable attempts 
to recover his freedom ; and at last, having 
escaped from Bitehe in December 1806, he 
succeeded in passing through Qennany to 
Trieste, where he got on board the English 
^gate L'Unitfi. In the October following 
he was promoted to be a lieutenant, and was 
serving in that rank in the Centaur of 74 
guns, on the coast of Spain, when the French 
took Tarragona, on 38 June 1811, and drove 
A number of the panic-stricken inhabitants, 
literally, into the sea. Lieutenant Ashworth 
had command of one of the boats sent to 
rescue these drowning wretches, and, whilst 
so employed, received a wound, of which 
he diea a month later, at Minorca, 25 July 
iSIL 



[His very coiions evasioDS and adventures as 
a midshipman in company with a master's msta 
Damod O'Brien, are rocounted at very full length 
in the Naval Chronicle, vols, zxriii.-uzi., and 
xiiiii., and must be cotuidered as, to a great ex- 
tent, llie original of the well-known episode in 
' Peter Simple.'] J. K. L, 

A8HW0BTH, HENRY (1794-1880), 
friend of Cobden and vigorous supporter of 
the Anti-Corn Law League, was born at 
Birtwistle, near Bolton, Lancashire, on 
4 Sept. 1794, and coming of quaker parentage 
was ID due course sent to AckworUi adiool. 
AAer leaving that famous academy of the 
Friends he, in partnership with his brother 
Edmund, managed their extensive mills at 
Turton, where they distinguished themselves 
by their careful provision for the well-being 
of those whom they employed, and for whose 
benefit they established excellent schools, 
library, and reading room. Ashworth was 
a Btannch nonconformist, and resolutely 
refused to nay church rates. He was '» 
founder of tne Anti-Corn Law League, and 
was one of its warmest supporters ooth by 
money and personal influence and exertion. 
He had made Cobden's acquaintance in 1837, 
and was ever after his firm friend. Iu 1840 
he was one of a deputation that waited npon 
Lord Melbourne to uige the repeal of the 
com laws. ' You know,' said the premier, 
' that to be impracticable.' Sir Robert Peel 
was equally unpleasant. In answer to Hr. 
Ashworth's plea that the import of food 
should not be restricted in order to uphold 
rents. Sir James Graham called out, ' Why, 
you are a leveller I ' and asked whether he 
was to infer that the labouring classes had 
some claim to the landlords' estates. The 
prosperous manufacturer was naturally some- 
what startled at this unexpected phrase, and 
protested a^inst its injustice. In dismissing 
the deputation Sir James teld them that if 
the com laws were repealed great disasters 
would fall upon the country, the land would 
go out of cultivation, church and state could 
not be upheld, the national institutions would 
be reduced to their elements, and the houses 
of the leaguers would he pulled about their 
ears by the people they were tiding to excit«. 
In 1813, in company with Bright and Cob- 
den, he visited Duriiam, Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and East Lothian, to ohtein in- 
formation as to the position of agriculture, 
and they were sometimes mentioned as the 
A B C of the league gone to study farming, 
Mr. John Bright, ep^lung at the opening 
banquet at the Manchester Town itall in 
1877, described a visit in company with 
Ashworth and others to the ruins of Tan- 
tellon Castle i ' As we wall 
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ruine, my friend Mr. Henry Ashworth said, , 
vitb a look of eadnese almost, " How long | 
will it be before our great warehoaiies &nd 
&ctorie8 in Lancashire are as complete a ruin ' 
as this castle P " I have tboiufht of that . 
scores of times since, and I thought of it then 
with eodnees, as I think of it now. One 
thing is certwn : if ever they come to ruin 
thej will never be ho picturesqiie a ruin as is 
the ruin of Tantallon Castle.' At the great 
meeting held in Manchester 28 Dec. 1845, 
Ashworth proposed that 250,000^. should 
be raised for the purpose of the agitation. 
Their strenuous and lealous efforts wen 
crowned with success, the com laws wert 
repealed, and the final meeting of the leagut 
was held In the Manchester Town Hall 
on 2 July 1840. Ashworth gave valued 
assistance to Cobden In the negatiation of 
the French treaty. His most important work 
is ' Uecollections of Kichord Cobden and the 
Anti-Corn Law League ' (two editions, Lon- 
don 1876 and 1881), which is full of important 
historical and biographical matter. Ash- 
worth defended Cobden at the great Indigna- 
tion meeting held in Manchester after the 
lamentable incident in the House of Com- 
mons, when Peel, who was harassed, unwell, 
and suffering from the deprension brought on 
by the murder of Thomas Drum mond, charged 
the leader of the league with connivance at 
assassination. The accusation was eagerly 
repeated by excited partisans. 

Ashworth's action in connection with the 
Anti-Corn Law League is that by which 
he will be remembered, but during a long life 
he was a steady advocate of peace, retrench- 
ment, and reform. Tn addition to the work 
named he wrote ; I. ' Statistical IllustratlonB 
of Lancaster,' 1842. 2. 'A Tour in the 
UnitedState8andCanada,'1861. 3. Anac- 
count of the ' Freston Strike ' of 1853, and 
some pamphlets. He was a member of the 
Society of Friends, but had a most unquakerly 
passion for the gun, which he used with great 
dexterity on the moors. His hardy frame 
and careful life gave him unusual advantages, 
so that at eighty he was as sure In bis aim 
as at twenty, lie made several continental 
tours, and in February 18S0 left his house. 
The Oaks, Turton, to winter in Italy, as he 
had usually done for some years. Whilst 
travelling from Rome he caught a chill, and 
at Florence was laid up with Roman fever, 
and, after about two weeks' Illness, he died 
*t Florence, 17 May 1880. 

[Aahworth'n Heoollectiooii of Cobden, with a 
portrait of the author ; Premise's Hiiilory of (ho 
LeHgne; Morley's Life of Cobden ; Manchestpr 
Onsrdinn, 19 AJny tSBO : Timi?, 20MaylSS0; 
Atademy, 1880, i. 401.] W. >1 A A. 



ASHWORTH, JOHN (1813-1876), 
preacher, manufacturer, and author, wati 
bom on 8 July 1813 at the hamlet of Cut- 
' gate near Rochdale, and was the eighth child 
. ofhisporents,whowerepoorwoollen weavers. 
He has himself told the stoir of his mother 
manufacturing a ' bishop ' (pinafore) for him 
out of a pack-sheet, from vphich aU her exer- 
tions could not wash away the Indelible word 
' Wool,' which therefore formed his breast- 
plate. The poverty of the family was further 
embittered by the intemperance of the fkther, 
'. who, however, reformea later In life. John 
, Ashworth had no more education than could 
be gleaned at a Sunday school, and he mar- 
' ried before ho was twenty. The union, haw- 
ever imprudent, was a happy one, but he and 
his first wife had years of struggle with 
poverty and care. His position somewhat 
improved, and In 1861, when visiting thf 
Great Exhibition, he formed the resolution of 
founding a chapel for the destitute in Roch- 
dale, but the proposal was so much dis- 
couraged by his friends that be abandoned it 
for a time, and did not put It Inte execution 
until 1858. As minister of this chapel he 
was brought into close contact with thi; 
poorest people of a great factory tewn. Hi- 
was a vigorous preatSer of the orthodox type, 
and understanding the people's way of life, 
and speaking a language which they under- 
stood, he gathered a great congr^ation. He 
was a liberal in politics, a stauncb teetotaller, 
and an uncompromising advocate for the 
Maine Iibw and the observance of the Sunday 
after a rigid puritan ical fashion. He visited 
! the irnited States and the Holy Land, and 



Walks in Canaan ' and ' Back from Canaan,' 
and had begun an account of his ' Romblm 
In the New World' when death overtook 
him ; but bis chief work was ' Strange Tales,' 
followed after a time bv a similar gathering 
of ' Simple Records.' These were printed as 
separate tracts, and have had a circulation 
that is to be counted by millions. Some have 
been translated into Welsh, French, Butch, 
Russian, and Spanish. Yet the publisher ti) 
whom the first one wus offered only under- 
took to print it on being guaranteed from 
any risk. These narratives have no literary 
polish, but are good examples of plain straight- 
forward narrative, and are interesting for the 
glimpses they give of the life of the poor of 
the manufacturing districts. They mostly 
relate incidents that had come to his know- 
ledge during bis work amongst the poor. Tlie 
accuracy of one was challenged, but for most 
of them suf&clent vouchers could be adduced. 
Ashworth's intimate knowledge of theclass 
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he deecribea gives hU ' Stnnge Ttles ' a 
value to which most ' religious tracts ' have 
no claim. Aehworth died on 36 Jan. 1875, 
and was followed to hia |{rave in tlte Rochdale 
cemetery hj a processsion of those amongst 
whom he lud laboured. 



ASKE, ROBERT (rf. 1537), leader of 
the insurrection called the * IHIerimage of 
Grace/ was of an old YorkBhtre family, 
which took its name from Aske, in Rich- 
mondshire, though the branch to which he 
belonged had been lone settled at Aughton, 
in the East Itiding (Wkitaser'b Eichmimd- 
■Air«,i.llT). Of Ms personal history nothing ; 
is known apart from that movement, except ^ 
that he was an attorney and fellow of Gray's 
Inn- It appears, by papers in the Record 
Office, that he had at least two brothers, 
John and Christopher, who were to some ex- 
tent compromised by hia proceedings. The 
rebellion which brought him into so much 
notoriety began in Lincolnshire in October 
1536. In the beginning of that vear parlia- 
ment had passed an act for the suppres- 
sion of those monasteries whose revenues 
fell below 300^ a year. Some months later 
a book had been published by authority 
affecting the received doctrine ot the Sacra- 
menta, and injunctions had been issued for 
the abrogation of a number of old holidays. 
These things touched at once the faith, the 
privil^tes, and the social life of the people 
generally ; while another statute, called the 
Statute of Uses, bore haid upon the gentry, 
and the increase of taxation wa« an adiU- 
tional sutgect of complaint. The first out- 
break was at Louth, in liincolnshire, where 
the commisuoners for the subsidy had ar- 
ranged to sit in the beginning of October. 
Here the leaders were Dr. Mackerel, prior of 
Barlings, and one who called himself Captain 
Cobbler. The number who followed them 
was reckoned at twenty thousand. But the 
Earl of Shrewsbury caused them to disperse, 
exhibiting an answer to their complaints 
from the king, showing that none of the 
things objected to had been done withoni the 
sanction of parliament. 

The Lincolnshire rising, however, had 
BCoreely been quelled when another, and a 
hr more serious one, broke out in Yorkshire, 
and. here Aske took tbe lead. The malcon- 
tents displayed banners with a picture of 
Oirist upon the croRs, and on the other side 
of a di^ce and wafer. They took prisoners 
Tjord DarcT and the Archbisho]) of York, 
and compelled them (not uawillin^y, as it 
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was generally believed) to swear fidelity to 
the common cause. Even a herald sent to 
them in the kind's name was compelled to 
kneel before Aske at Pomfret, who forbade 
him to read the proclamation with which ha 
was charged, and said that he himself and 
his company would go up to London and 
have all the vile blood removed out of the 
king's council. The whole north of England 
seemed to be as one man in this matter, and 
the lords sent by the king to put down the 
rebellion would &in have temporised. But 
no terms could be arranged, and a day of 
battle Vas agreed upon, which wss to be 37 
October, the eve of St. Simon and St. Jude. 
The result, had it taken place, might pro- 
bably have been a slaughter not inferior to 
that of the bloody field of Towton. But a 
rain which fell the night before swelled all 
the rivers, and made tne tiniest streams im- 
passable, so that the armies could not ap- 
proach each other. Meanwhile the king had 
been prevailed on, as a matter of prudence, 
to send a conciliatory message, promising 
pardon and a hearing for all grievances, 
which, when announced, had the beat effect. 
The rebels at once disbanded and returned 
to their homes. 

At Christmas general pardons were sent 
down into the north, according to the king's 
promise ; and Aske came up to London, 
being expressly invited by the king to d»> 
clare to him personally the causes of com- 
plaint. He was received by Henry with 
marked attention and courtesy, and on his 
return into the north took with him assu- 
rances calculated to pacify the minds of the 
communitv- The king promised that he him- 
self would shortly visit the countr}', cause a 
parliament to be held at York, and hring his 
queen, Jane Seymour, thither to be crowned. 
These pledges were not more than sufficient ; 
for a new insurrection in the east of York- 
shire had broken out in January under Sir 
yrancisBigod, which Aske and Lord Conyera 
contrived to set at rest. Aske received the 
king's thanks for his conduct in this matter, 
and it might have appeared that he had 
fairljj won his pardon. But the country waa 
still in on anxious and unsettled state ; and 
whether or no Aske himself had done any- 
thing once more to forfeit the king's favour, 
he was in May s prisoner in the Tower of 
London. He waa arraigned at Westminst«r 
before a special commission, alonr with a 
number of others who had joined in the 
rebellion, and sentenced to be hanged, drawn. 



king determined that the leading rebels 
should sufier in the districts where they had 
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raised commotions. On 'M June, accord- as it is said, offended the priests, her biis- 
indv. Lord lluss^'. Sit Robert Constable, ' band put herout of his houBe,on which sKe, 
and Aske were earned on horseback Irom the ' for her part, was glad to leave him, and vaa 
Tower into the north. Unsay was b&- supposed to have sought a divorce. Whether 
headed at Lincoln, Constable was hanged in it was with this view that she came to Ixin- 
chains at Hull, and Aske suffered the like don does not appear; but in March 1645 
fete within the city of York. sheunderwentsonieeiaminationB for heresy. 

On a tower of the church of Aughton, in of which she herself has left ub an account, 
the East Kiding, is a rather ambiguous in- first at Sadler's Hall by one Christopher 
ecription below a shield: ■ Christ ofer le Dare, then before the lord mayor of London, 
second filz de Hobert Ask ch'r oblier ne doy who committed her to the Counter, and after- 
A° D'i 1636.' This, as Pesge remarks, might wards before Bishop Bonner aud a number 
be translated, ' I, Christapher, the second son of other divines. It is unfortunate that we 
of BobertAsl{,kDiglit,oughtnottoforget the have no other record of these proceedings 
year of our Lord 1536.' But it may be, as than her own, which though honest was un- 
he also suggests, that the tower itself is sup- doubtedly one-aided, and is not likely to have 
posed to speak; 'I ought not to forget beenimprovedinthedirectionof impartiality 
Christopher,' and that 1536 is to be read by liavins been first edited by Jonn Bale, 
merelyss thedate of the inscription (Alleh'b afterwards bishop of Ossory, during hia exile 
County of York, iL 231). Under anjr cir- in Germany. 

cumstances it is a very striking memorial of The subiect on which she lay under sus- 
that terrible year. This Chnstopher mar picion of neresy was the sacrament. The 
bare been the brother, and Sir Robert Ast severe Act of the Six Articles, passed some 
the father, of the insurgent. They were years before, hod produced such a crop of 
certainly near relations. ecclesiastical prosecutions that parliament 
. [Hall's ChroDicle; WriothesV. Chronicle ;' '"'^ *>««'' »l«*ay obliK«d »« restrict its opera- 
Stata Papera ; Unpublished Papersin the Record "on by another Statute, and Henry VIII 
Office.] J. Q. i himself at the end of this very year thought 
1 it well to deliver an exhortation to parlia- 

ASKEW, ANNE (1521-1546), protest- ' ment on the subject of christian charity. In 
ant martyr, wss the second dau^ter of Sir | such a state of matters Anne Askew had 
WilliamAskeWiOrAyscouoh, knight, who is little chance of mercy. It is, however, 
generally stated U> be of Kelsey in Lincoln- tolerably clear, notwitbstanding the glosa 
miK. But according to family and local ' which Bale, and Fox after him, endeavoured 
tradition she was bom at Stallingborough, i to put upon it, that one man who sincerely 
near Orimsby, where the site of her fiith^s ' tried to befriend her was the much-abused 
house is still pointed out. The Askews ' Bishop Bonner. He did his utmost to con- 
were an old Lincolnshire femily, and the quer her distrust and get her to talk with 
consciousness of tbia fact may have hod ' him familiarly, promising that no advantage 
somethingtodo with theformationof Anne's j should be taken of unwary words; and ue 
character. She was highly educated and actually succeeded in extracting from her a 
much devoted to biblical study. When she | perfectly orthodox confession (according to 
stared at Lincoln she was seen daily in the j the standard then acknowledged), with which 
cathedral reading the Bible, and engaging he sought to protect herfrom further moles- 
the clergy in discussions on the meaning : tation. But when it was read over to ber, 
of particular texts. According to her own and she was asked to sign, although she had 
account she was superior to them all in acknowledged every word of it before, instead 
uif^iment, and those who wished to answer ' of her simple signature she added, ' I, Anne 
her commonly retired without a word. I Askew, do believe all manner of things con- 

At a time when she was probably stiU a \ tained in the faith of the Cathobc (Miurch, 
girl a marriage was arranged by her parents I and not otherwise.' The bishop was quite 
for her elder sister, who was to be the wife ' disconcerted. In Anne's own words, ■ he 
of one Thomas Kvme of Kelsey. It was ! Hung into his chamber in a great fury.' Ho 
one of those feudal bargains which were of had told her tliat ahe might thank others, 
constant occurrence in the domestic life of and not herself, for the fevour he had shown 
those days. But the intended bride died hi'r, as she was so well connected. Now she 
before it was Ailfilled, and her father, ' to | wemed anxious to undo all his efforts on her 
save the money,' as we are expressly told, | behalf. Dr. Weston, however (aflerwarda 
caused Anne to supply her place waJnst her > Queen Maiy's dean of Westminster), con- 
own will. She accocdinglv married Kyme, I irived at thin point to save her from her own 
and had two children by nim. But luii-ing, I indiscretion, representing to the bishop that 
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she liad not taken sufficient notice of the 
reference actually made to the church in the 
171111611 form of the canfeBBion, and thoueht 
she was aapplving an OMisaion. The bishop 
WM accordingly persuaded to come out asain, 
and after some further explanations Anne 
tru at length liberated upon sureties for her 
forthcoming whenever she should be further 
tilled in question. She bad still to a^inear 
before the lord m^or, and did so on 13 June 
following, when abe and two other persons, 
«ne being of her own sex, were arraigned 
under the act as sacrtunentaries ; but no 
witnesses appeared ag^nst her or either of 
the others, except one agunst the man, and 
they were all three acquitted and set at 

The accusers of Anne had for the time 
been put to silence, but unfortunately within 
a year new grounds of complaint were urged, 
and she was examined a second time before 
the council at Greenwich. Her opinions 
meanwhile seem to have been growing more 
decidedly heretical, and her old assurance 
in the face of learned disputants was stronger 
than OTer. She was first asked some ques- 
tions about her husband, and refused to reply 
«xcept before the king himseK. She was 
then asked her opinion of the sacrament, 
and, being admonished to speak directly to 
the point, said she would not sing a new 
song of the Lord in a strange land. Bishop 
GaAiuer told ber she spoke in parables. She 
replied that it was best for hun, for if she 
showed him the open truth he would not 
accept it. He then told her that she was a 
parrot, and she declared herself ready to 
eufier not only rebuke but everything else 
at his hands. She had an answer ready for 
each of the council that examined her. In- 
deed, she sometimes seemed to be examining 
them, for she asked the lord chancellor him- 
self how long he would halt on both sides. 

NeTertheleas, she was more closely ques- 
tioned this time than Bhe had been the year 
before. She was five hours before the council 
at Greenwich, and was examined again on 
the following day, being meantime conveyed 
to Lady Garnish. On the following Sunday- 
she was Tery ill and desired to speak with 
Latimer, but was not allowed. Yet m the 
extremity of her illness she was sent to 
Newgate in such pain as she had never 
suffered in her life. But worse awaited her. 
On Tuesday following she was conveyed firom 
Newgate to the sign of the Crown, where Sir 
Richard Rich endeavoured to persuade her to 
abandon her heresy. Dr. Shaxton, also, late 
bishop of Salisbu^, urged her to make a re- 
-cantation, as he had just lately done himself, 
but all to DO purpose. Rich accordingly sent 



her to the Tower, where a new set of in- 
quiries were addressed to her, for it seems 
some members of the council suspected that 
she received secret encouragement &om per- 
sons of great influence. She denied, how- 
ever, that she knew any man or woman of 
! her sect, and explained that during her last 

Cr's imprisonment in the Counter she had 
n maintained by tlio efforts of her maid, 
who ' made moan ' for her to the prentices in 
the street, and collected money from them. 
She did not know the name of any one who 
I had given her money, but acknowledged 
. that a man in a blue coat had given her 
I ten shillings, and said it was from my lady 
Hertfbrd. More than this even the rack 
' could not get from her, which by ber own 
statement afterwards (if we may trust a 
I narrative which could scarcely in such a case 
have been actually penned by herself) was 
applied by Lord Chancellor Wriotheslev 
I himself and Sir Richard Rich, turning the 
' screws with their own hands. Yet even 
. after being released from this torture she 
; ' sat two long hours reasoning with mv lord 
j chancellor upon the bare floor/ but could not 
be induced to change her opinion. 

So fkr we have fmlowed the account given 
as that of the sufierer herself. But it should 
be noticed that on 18 June 1546 she was 
arraigned for heresy at the Guildhall along 
with Dr. Shaxton and two others, all of 
whom confessed the indictment, and were 
sentenced to the fire. Dr. Shaxton and one 
of the others recanted next day, and it was 
either that day or a few days later that 
Anne Askew was racked in the Tower. On 



Smithfield, she being so weak from the tor- 
ture she had already imdergone that she 
had to be carried in a chair. She was tied 
to the stake by a chain round the waist whicli 
' supported her body. On n bench under St. 
Btutholomew's Churcli sat Lord Chancellor 
Wriothealey, the Dukps of Norfolk and Bed- 
ford, the lord mayor, and others, to witness 
the shameful tragedy; and, to complete the 
matter, Dr. Shaxton, who had so recently re* 
canted the same heresy, was appointed to 
preach to the victims. Anne still preserved 
her marvellous self-possession, and made 
passing comments on the preaclier's words, 
confirming them where she agreed with him, 
and at other times saying ' I%ere he misselb 
and speaketh without the book.' After the 
sermon the martyrs began to pray. The 
titled spectators on the bench were mon; 
discomposed, knowing that there was som<> 

C powder near the faggots, which the^ 
ed might send them nying about tlicir 
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ears. But the E&rl of Bedford reauured 
them. The runpowder wsa not under the 
fagfptB, but Ivd about tlie bodies of the 
victims to rid them the sooner of their pua. 
Finally Lord Chancellor Wriothesley sent 
Anne Askew letters with an assurance of 
the king's pardon if she would even now 
recant. She refused to look at them, sajmg 
she came not thither to deny her Master. A 
like refusal waa made by the other sufierers. 
The lord mayor then cried out ' Fiat justit ia t ' 
and ordered tbe fire to be laid to the fiiggots. 
Soon afterwards all was over. Anne is said 
by Bale to have been twenty-five yeani old 
when she suffered. She must therefore have 
been bom in the year 1R21. 

There cannot be a doubt that the memory 
of this woman's sufierings and of her extra- 
ordinary fortitude and heroism added strenfftb 
to the protestant reaction under Edward VT. 
The account of her martyrdom published by 
Bale in Germany, St rype tells us, was publicly 
exposed to sale at Winchester in 1649, in 
reproach of Bishop Gardiner, who was be- 
lieved (whether luatly or not is another 
Sueetion) to havelDeen a great cause of her 
eath. 'Four of these books,' says Strype 
( MemoriaU of Cranmer, 294), 'came to that 
bishop's own eyes, being then at Winchester ; 
thev had leaves put in as additions to the 
book, some glued and some unfj'lued, which 
probably contained some further intelligences 
that the author had gathered since his first 
writing of the book. And herein some re- 
flections were made treely, according to Bale's 
talent, upon some of the court, not sparinfT 
Paget himself, though then secretary ol state.' 
We ought certainly to make some allowance 
' for bias in testimony that could be manipu- 
lated after such a fashion, but we need not 
be sparing in sympathy for the devoted 
sufi^rer. 

[Bale's two tmcts,viz.'The First Examinncjon 
of Anne Askewe,' and ' The lAttre EzaminHcyoa,' 
both printed at Marburg in Heaw, the former 
in Nov«m1ier 1S46. the »ecoiid in January 1647. 
Thecontentaoftht second, Bale saynp he 'received 
in copy by certain I>atcli mprchantn coming from 
thenee,' wbo had been present at her execution. 
Bale's Scriptores; Foiex Acts and MonQments j 
8trype'aEccl.Memorials.I.i,5S8; Wriothealey's 
Chronicle (Camden Soc).] J. G. 

ASKEW, ANTHONY, M.D. (1722- 
1772), was born at Kendal, Westmoreland, 
and was the son of Dr. Adam Askew, a well- 
known physician of Newcastle. Anthony 
Askew went from Sedbe^h school to tlte 
grammar school at Newcaatle-npon-Tyne, 
and thence to Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degree of H.B. in 
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1746. ' He told me,' says Dr. Parr, ' that he 
received part of his education from Rjchard 
Dawes of^Newcastle, and described the terror 
which he felt at seeing a schoolmaster whose 
name was a fiopiuAvKtior in the North of 
England.' In those days the birch was al- 
lowed, and the father of Anthony is said to 
have stipulated with Dawes that his son 
should be only liable to strictly limited caw- 
tigation. 

Being intended for tbe medical profession. 
Askew studied for one year at Leyden. 
Alexander Carlyle, who met him there, aaya 
that he bad come to collate manuscripts of 
..F^hylus, and describee him as havingsome 
drollery, but little sense (Autohtography, 
p. 174), He then visited Hungary, Athentt, 
Conitantinople,Italy,andothercc " 



valuable books and manuscripts 
he laid thefbundation of the extenuve library, 
the Bibliotheca Askeviana. He commenced 

Eractice at Cambridge in 1760, in which year 
e took his degree of M.D., and afterwards 
established himself in London. He had a 
good practice, and was physician to St. Bar- 
tholomew's and to Christ's Hospitals, and 
Registrar of the College of Fhf siciana. He 
was married twice, the second time to Eliia- 
beth Halford, ' a woman,' says Dr. Parr, ' of 
celestial beauty and celestial virtue,' by 
whom he left twelve children. He died at 
Hampstead, 27 Feb. 1772. 

He is far better known as a classical 
scholar than as a physician. He helped to 
develope tlie taste for curious manuacrinta, 
scarce editions, and fine copies. Of the clas- 
sical attainments of Askew Dr. Farr, his 
friend, speaks in high praise. 

Askew appeare to have contemplated a new 
edition of .^Sschylus, for a complete collec- 
tion of the various published editions of this 
author was found in his library, some copies 
of which were enriched with manuscript 
notes by himself. In 1746, while a mediod 
student at lieyden, he put forth a specimen of 
this intended edition, in a small quarto pam- 
phlet , 'N ovs Ed i ti oni s Tragcediarum vGschyl i 
specimen, curante Antonio Askew, 1746.* 
"Tbis was dedicated to Dr. Mead. It con- 
tained only twenty-nine lines of the ' Eume- 
nides' (663-591, Schiitt ed.), accompanied 
with varie lectiones. In Butler's edition of 
.^scbylus most of Askew's collections were 
made use of, and a volume in his handwriting, 
which contained a collation of five codices, 
ia referred to as Aakew's. Bishop Blomfield 
discovered the volume to he a transcript from 
one in tbe handwriting of Peter Needham, 
and takes notice of the fact in tbe prefaces 
to his editions of the 'Prometbeus* and tli» 
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B garrets. 
cUeucal, and it 
have every edition of a Greek author. The 
sale of his library lasted twenty days in the 
year 1776, and produced 3,»93;. 0«. 6d. The 
principal purchaeera were Dr. Hunter, Mr. 
Cracherode, the British Museum, and the 
IS of England and of France. The sale 
.skew's manuscripts did not take place till 
1786, AmongthelotBWerethemanuscriptBof 
Head and Taylor. An appendix to Scapula's 
Lexicon, edited by Dr. Chas. Bumey in 1789, 
is described as taken ' & codice manuscripto 
olim Aakeviano.' A Terbal index to Ari»- 
tophanes, by John Carsvella, an Epirote, 
published at Oxford in 1822, is one of a 
series fomerly in AskeVs library. John 
Caravella was Dr. Askew'e librarian. 

Aakew's regard for Mead was great j he 
engaged Koubiliac to execute hia friend's 
bust in marble. Like Mead, he received 
many visitors, sjnong them Archbishop Mark- 
ham, Sir William Jones, Dr. Farmer, Dr. 
Samuel Parr, and Demosthenea Taylor. With 
the last he was very intimate, and subse- 
quently became his executor. As Askevhad 
travelled in the East, he was conjectured to 
be learned in all the oriental tonpiea, and 
in accordance with this remarkable hypo- 
thesis a Chinese, named Ghetqua, was on one 
occasion brought to him. It is said that 
Askew made himself very agreeable to 
Chetqua, but Ghetqua did not understand 
faim, nor did he understand Chetqua. The 
Chinaman was, however, snlficiently grateful 
to Askew to make a model of him in hie 
robes in unbaked potter's clay, coloured, 
about a foot high. This model may be seen 
in the CoU^ of Physicians, to which it was 
given by Sr Lucaa Pepys, who married 
Askew's daughter. In the same college is 
the gold-hesded cane which Radcliffe gave to 
Mead, Mead to Askew, and which, after i^ass- 
ing through the bands of Pitcaim and BsiUie, 
was finally placed by Joanna Baillie in its 
present domicile. He la the author of a manu- 
script volume of Qreek inscriptions, now pre- 
served among the Bumey MSS. in the Bntish 
Museum. An engraved portrait of Aakew is 
given in the 2nd volume of Dibdin'e enlai^ed 
edition of Ames's ' ^^rpographical Antiquities.' 
[Watt'sBibl. Brit. ; Brit. Has. CataL ; Nicbola's 
IJt. Anec 3, *9i ; Dibdin, Bibliom. p. filS ; 
HirsAnng, Hist-Idt. Handb. i. 66; Cantab. 
8rad.p. 12.] J.U. 

ASKEW, EGEON (A. 1676), divine, 
was a native of Lancashire. His bmily was ' 



originally of Hulcaster, in Cumberland, and 
subsequently of Kirby Ireleth, in North Lan- 
cashire, at which latter place one Thomas 
Askew, H.A., was instituted vicar in 1606. 
At the age of seventeen Egeon Askew became 
a student of the university of Oxford j be was 
B.A. April 1697, chapl^n of Queen's Col- 
lege 1698, and M.A. June 1600. Ahont the 
time of the accession of James I, having the 
reputation of a not«d preacher, he was minister 
otOreenwich, Kent. He was the author of 
one book onlv, which was entered by Qeorge 
Bishop on the regiateTs of Stationers' Hall 
27 March 1606, said to be by Egeon AcUm 
Askew, of Queen's College. This work is 
made up of coU^ aermona, and is somewhat 
scarce. When Ur. Bliss edited Wood, there 
was no copy in the Bodleian Library ; and 
the copy which Wood saw is wrongly de- 
acribed, being made into two hooka, uter his 
manner. It was entitled ' Brotherly Recon- 
cilement ; preached in Oxford for the vnion 
of some, and now published with la^er me- 
ditationa for the vnitie of all in this church 
and common-wealth. With an apologie of 
of the Fathers and secular learning in 
s.' Lond. 4to, 1606. The dedication 
ing James is dated &om Oreenwich, 
27 AprU that year. The book shows traces 
of very wide rwding, the margins beiogfiUed 
withreferenceatoancient authoritiea. Hence 
Wood described bim aa ' a person as well 
read in the fathers, commentators, and school- 
men, as anv man of his age in the university.' 
The second portion of the book is in stnct 
keying with the stjrle of composition in 
which he indulged; it isadiscussion'whether 
umanitie, i.e. anything beside the words of 
scripture, be lawful quoad ewe or quoad gra- 
dian at all, as some deny, or only against 
adversaries, as some hold, m sermons acade- 
ical or popular.' It is not known when 
where Askew died. Evelyn assured Wood 
that he did not die at Oreenwich. 



ASPINALL, JAMES (<2. 1861), miscel- 
laneous writer and popular preacher, had first 
under his care a church in Cheshire, about 
fifteen miles from Manchester. He then be- 
came curate of Rochdale, where he remained 
for five years. He afterwards resided at Li- 
veroool, and in 1881 was the incumbent of St. 
Lnke^e, where he preached a remarkable ser- 
mon called ■ The Crisis, or the Signs of the 
Times with regud to the Church 01 England.* 
He then went to live in Lincolnshire, on 
the banks of the Trent, and in 1844 he was 
rector of Althorpe, a place which he held 
till his death. On 26 Jan. of that year he 
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delivered an address at the ^reat free-trade 
meeting', held at Hull, at which Bright and 
Cobden both spoke. In 1863, after the cele- 
brat«d Roecoe centenarf at Liverpool, he 
published ' Soscoe's Libnuy, or Old Books 
and Old Times,' dedicated to the Earl of 
Carlisle, ' the representative of the int«lli- 
gBTice of the anBtOH!rac;f and of the aristo- 
cracy of intelligence.' Id this little work be 
hold^ up Itoscoe as an eiample to the fouth 
of the Hechanica' and Literary Institutes 
throughout the country, in whom be felt a 
profound interest. AgpinaU bad great sym- 
pathy with the free-trade party, and gene- 
rally with the educational movements of his 
time. This is perhaps due in a great mea- 
sure to the acquaintance he made with the 
working-claaa operatives at Rochdale at the 
commencement of his clerical career. He 
was domestic chaplain for a period of over 
thirty years to the Hight Hon. Lord Clou- 
brock. On 17 Jan. 1861, when J.P. for 
Lindsey, he married, at West Butterwick, 
Annie, widow of W. Hunt«r, Eiiq., of the 
Ings, E. Butterwick. On 15 Feb. of the same 
year he died. His woAs, besicles those al- 
n^udy mentioned, consist of various sermons, 
parish, doctrinal, and practical. 

[C. W. Sutton's lABcashire Authors, p. 5 ; The 
HuU Rockingham, 37 Jan. 1844; CataL Brit. 
JJiis. ; Gent. Mag., third Berita, vol. i. pp. 202, 
467.] J. M. 

ASPINWALL, EDWARD, D.D. (d. 
1732), a polemical divine, received his edu- 
cation at Cambridge, and was irapointed chap- 
lun to the Earl of Radnor. Afterwards he 
became aub-dean of the Chapel Royal, and 
in 1729 waa instituted prebendary of We«t- 
minster. He is the author of a 'Preserva- 
tive against Popery,' 1715, aud an ' Apolt^y, 
being a series of AmimentB in Proof of the 
Christian Religion,' 1731. The ' Apology ' is 
prefhced by an address ' To all Impartial 
>'reethinkers,' in which the author states : 
' I have made it my sincere and labour'd con- 
cern to divest myself of every bias or influ- 
ence that interest or blind pikssion might 
bring upon me, to the end that my mind, 
being (Ithink) perfectly disingag'd from all 
partial and unworthy motives, might remain 
absolutely free to determine itself by solid 
reason in the choice of reveal'd religion.' 
The arguments are clearly put, and the 
lanfoage is in the main temperate. But 
while he is willing to tolerate free discussion 
in reli^ouB matters, the author proteeti 
against bis opponents' use of the weapon of 
ridicule. 'Let all men,' he says (p. 12^, 
< have an unbounded freedom to express their 
•entiments for or against religicmi bnt let 



their words and wntings stand clear of any 
scurrilous reflections, sneer, or sarcasm agsinat 
it, or let the author be severely chaatis d t^ 

Subliek authority.' His a^uments are chiefly 
irected against Antony Collins, the wel>- 
known deist. Aspinwall died on 3 Aug. 
1732. 



A. H. B. 

ASPINWALI* WILLIAM; (jf. IfttS- 
1662), one of the nonconforming ministers 
ejected in 1662, was of the I^ncashire As- 
pmwalls, and so has a gleam on his name in 
relation to Spenser's 'Rosalind' (QKoaiBt'i 
WAo vxu SomUndt in bis edition of Spenser's 
Works, iii.pp.cvi-cvii). HewasofHagdalen 
College, Cambridge, and hadfor tutor Joseph 
Hill. He proceeded B.A., but having oV 
tained orders, went no further. His first 
living was HaghuU, in Lancashire. In the 
Lancashire 'Harmonious Consent 'of 1648, 
which denounces ' endeavours used for the 
establishing an universal toleration,' his name 



appears ('William Aspinwal, preacher of 
•^ ■■ at Mayhall ') in a long list of 

signatories, headed by ' Richard Ileyricke, 



warden of Christ Colleilg in Manchester,' and 
including Hollingwortn, Alexander Hor- 
rocks, John Angier, and indeed the foremost 
ministers of the county and time. These 
men had come to persuade themselves that 
' the establishing of a toleration would make 
us [the English people] become the abhorring 
and loathing 01 sJl nations.' [Bee under 

AlTGtBK, JOHM.] 

Aspinwall left his cure in 1666-6 to be 
ordained at Matteisey, Nottinghamshire, and 
was in that year inducted to Mattersey, in 
the church at Claworth, in the same county, 
along with a more notable man, John Crom- 
well, B.A., and two others (Lb Nbtb'b Ftuti 
Bccletia Anglicame, ed. Hardy, ii. 36). He 
was ejected by the Act of tlnifbrniity in 
1662. Upon his ejection he turned farmer 
at Thumsco, in Yorkshire. There was 'a 
good house,' and it became a nonconform' 
iBt meeting>-place. Two other ejected mi- 
nisters, Tncket and Orant, sojourned vrith 
him. Whether farming did not prosper, or 
the usual persecution drove him away, is 
uncertain, but in a short time he is traJced 
oDCe more is his native Lancashire. There 
Calamy states he died j hut Samuel Patner 
(Noyum^f. Mem. iii. 99) corrects this, and 
gives extracts from a letter dated Cockef- 
mouth, 16 April 1724, h^ which it would 
seem that he became minister of a ' dissent- 
ing congregation ' in that tawn. The old 
presbytwrian congregation there was aftar- 
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-wards merged in the 'congregational,' but 
in laewis's ' Hifitor; of the Congregational 
Church, Cockermouth, being Selections from 
its own Records' (1870), Aspinwall'a name 
Dowhere occurs: nor hkve recent inquiries 
succeeded in finding the slightest memorial 
of him in Cockermouth, although the ex- 
istence of the preehyterian church there 
has been thomughlj verified. Unluckily 
the dat« of his death is not given. The fol- 
lowing book' were publJBhedbyhim: 1. 'A 
Discourse o the Principal Points touching 
Baptism, so far as Scripture Light directs? 
2. 'The Legislative Power Christ's Peculiar 
Prerogatiye.' 3, ' A Presage of sundry Sad 
Calamities yet tocome.' 4. 'The Abrogation 
of the Jewish Sabhath or the Sabbath of the 
7th Da; of the Week.' Palmer is strangely 
inaccurate in the following addition to Ca- 
lamy : ' There is a small folio volume of 
sermons on the whole Epistle of Paul to 
Philemon, with the name of 'W"illiBm Aspin- 
wall pre&ced, which the editor supposes to 
be by the same person. It is a valuable 
work'(A'on(»n/'.Afem. iii. 100). 'Valuable' 
certainly; but it does not consist of 'ser- 
mons,' and the author was not Aepinwall, 
but William Att«rsoU [q. v.]. Our WiUiam 
Aspinwall (as also Peter Aspinwall, of Hea- 
ton, Lancashire) is sometimes confounded 
with WiUiam Aspinwall, the ejected mi- 
nister of Formby, who afterwards conformed, 
as well as with a contemporary quaker divine 
(of the same names) who had Wn persecuted 
in New England, and wrote vehemently of 
his wrongs and tenets. 

[Halley's lAncubire, its FnriloDiiim andlfon- 
confbrmity, 1872, p. 370; Tillingbiut's Elijah's 
Hantie or BemAliu, 1 S58, book-catalogus at end.] 
A. B. G. 

ASPLAOT), ROBERT (1782-1845), uni- 
tarian divine, son of Robert Aspland by his 
second wife, Hannah Brook, was horn at 
Wicken, Cambridgeshire, 13 Jan. 1782. His 
first schooling was obtained at the Soham 
grammar school under John Aspland, a rela- 
tive. In his twelfth year, 1794, he was 
placed fiiHt at Islington, then at Hi^igate, 
and in August 1795 was sent to WellStreet, 
Hackney, where he staved till midsummer 
1797. tn April 1797 Aspland was publicly 
baptised at the baptist chapel, Devonshire 
8<^uare, and was elected to a Ward scholar- 
ship at the Bristol Academy as a student for 
the baptist ministry. He was placed in No- 
vember under the Rev, Joseph Hughes (after- 
wards founder of the Bible Society), then 
residing, not in the academy, but at Batter- 
sea, in charge of a small iMptist coDgrega- 
tion. Staying at Batterses only a few monuis. 



but long enough to give his tutor reasonsfor 
doubting the 'soundness' of lits doctrine, 
Aspland went home to Wicken ii 



reached Bristol on 31 July to find himself at 
signed to Dr. Ryland, the theological tutor. 
He proceoded in due course, October 1799, 
to Marischal CoUe^, Aberdeen ; but, his ' im- 
Boundness ' becoming more and more mani- 
fest, he was excised from membership at 
the chapel at Devonshire Square 29 Oct. 



Aspland at this juncture was offered a 
share in a trade. He knew a prosperous 
dealer in artiste' colours in St. Martin's Lane, 
London, whose daughter, Sara Hiddleton, he 
afterwards married ; and taking a part in his 
future father-in-law's business in the week, 
he devoted his Sundays to preaching for any 
London preacher in want of sudden help. 
Amonrst the pulpits thuBopened to him was 
that or the Qeneral Baptists (otherwise Uni- 
tarians) in Worship^Street, City; the pastor 
of this church, the Rev. John Evans, recom- 
mended him to the General Baptists at New- 
port, Isle of Wight, then unprovided with a 
minister; Aspland visited them 17 April IBOl, 
and was requested to remain. His marriage 
followed in May; he became secretaiy to the 
South Unitarian Society in 1803; he pub- 
lished ■ sermon, entitled ' Divine Judgments,* 
in 1804 ; and he left Newport February 1805 
to take charge of a larger congr^^tion at 
Norton, Derbyshire. Passing through Lon- 
don on his way thither, however, he was in- 
vited to be minister at the Gravel Pit chapel. 
Hackney; and merely going to Derbyshire 
till he could be honourably released from his 
engagement there, he returned to Hackney 
for 7 July 1806, taking possession on that 
day of a pulpit which ne retained for forty 

Aspland established, or aided in the esta- 
blishment of, several unitarian periodicals and 

societies. The first of these was the ' Monthly 
Repository,' containing biographical sketches, 
theolc^icat disquisitions, political criticism, 
&c. 'This Aspland edited, and he had the 
openingnumberready for February 1806. In 
the same month he was instrumental in esta- 
blishing the Unitarian Fund, with himself as 
secretary. Hetookanadditionalsecretaryship 
in 1609, when he succeeded in forming the 
Christian Tract Society. In 1810 he brought 
out ' A Selection of Psalms and Hymns for 
Unitarian Worship,' used subsequently in his 
own chapel, though not without some oppo- 
sition. In 1811 be becameoneof the trustees 
o 2 
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of Dr. Williams's chftritied, and was active 
in opposing the alteration of the Tolertttioa 
Act. InlSl 2 he was a member of the com- 
mittee of the Protestant Society for the Pro- 
tection of Religious Liberty, being one of a 
deputation, in that capacity, which had an 
interview with Perceval 11 May, only two 
hours before he was shot. In 1813 Aap- 
land Bet up the Hackney Academy at Dur- 
ham House for training unitarian miuiatere ; 
he wa« helping also, by letters of expostula- 
tion, by sermons delivered and printed, in 
the agitation for an act to relieve fifom cer- 
tain penalties persons who impugn the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity. The act received 
the royal assent 31 July. In 1S14 Aspland 
brought out ' British Pulpit Eloquence,' and 
some sermons of his own. In 1815 he es- 
tablished the ' Christian Reformer, or New 
Evangelical Miscellany,' a work the editor- 
ship of which he never relinquished. In the 
July of 1817 he formed the Non-con Club 
at his own house, Talfburd, Southwood 
Smith, W. J. Fox, and Walter Wilson 
being among the members; and on 18 De- 
cember of ^e same year he was at Hone's 
side in the court of King's Bench, Guild- 
hall, fln 'I'T'g authorities and furnishing hints 
for his six hours' speech of defence, and ne had 
previously been to Hone in prison, providing 
him with books from Dr. Williams s library, 
BO that the defence might be prepared. 

In 1818 Aspland was compelled by ill- 
health to relinquish his unitarian academy 
and the secretaryship of the Unitarian Fund. 
On hia recovery in 1819, he brought about the 
formation of the Association for protecting 
the Civil Rights of Unitarians ; and that 
being the year of the conviction of S. Carlile 
for publishing Paine's ' Age of Reason,' Asp- 
land was engaged in some controversy on the 
Bulyect in the columns of the 'Times.' In 
1821 he became trustee of the Presbyterian 
Fund, drawing up likewise the ' Christians' 
petition to parliament against the prosecution 
of unbelievers,' and being active in sending it 
all over the country for signature, till it was 

5 resented to parliament, 1 July 1823, by 
oseph Hmne. In 1825 Aspland worked at 
the fusion of the three societies, the Unita- 
rian Association, tlie Unitarian Fund, and 
the Unitarian Book Society, into one body, 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. In 1826 he broke off his connection 
with the ' Monthly Repository ' after an un- 
remunerative editorship of twenty-one years 
and in 1827 he edited the ' Test Act Reporter ' 
till, on the bill for the repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts passing, 9 May 
1828, the publication was no longer needed. 
Asplaiul also presented and read an address 



to the throne on 28 July 1830, and another 
on the accession of Victoria in 1837. 

He was also secretary to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association from 1835 to 
1841, and retained the acting editorship of the 
' Christian Reformer' till 1844. His health. 
beginning to fail in 1843, he was provided 
with an associate in his pastorate. Un 4 Feb. 
1814 he preached for the lost time, and after 
beiM confined to his house for many months, 
hedied30Dec.l&45,eged63. A spWd pub- 
lished many Sermons, a Catechi 'u, Fibers, 
Tracts for the People, and other worke, a 
complete list of which is g-iven in his ' Me- 
moirs ' (pp. 607-611). 

[Memoirs of the Life, Works, and Correepon- 
dence of ths Rev. Robert. Aspland of Haiikney, 
by R. Brook Aspland, H.A ; ChristioD Befoi^ 

er, 1846, ii. 103-108.] J. H. 

ASPLAND, ROBERT BROOK: (1806- 
1869), unitarian divine, son of Robert Asp- 
land [see AspLuiD, Robert], was bom at 
Newport, Isle of Wight, IS Jan. 1805. He 
was placed first with Mr, Potticary of Black- 
heato (where Disraeli was his schoolfellow), 
next with Mr. Evans of Tavistock, then at 
Glasgow University, where he graduated as 
M.A. in 1822, and lastly at Manchester 
College, York, finishing his studies in 1836. 
Grook^s Lane, Chester, was bis first chspel, 
whither be went in August 1826, He left 
=- 1833 to be co-pastor with Dr. Lant Cor- 

iter at Lewin's Mead chapel, BrLstoljWhere, 

31 October of that year, he married Jane 
Hibbert, and established a boarding-school. 
In 1836 he moved to Dukinfield ; in 1868 t» 
Hackney. He took up the editorship of the 
' Christian Reformer ' on his Other's death, 
1846 (keeping it till the publication oeased 
'- 1863). In 1846 he was made one of the 

;retaries of Manchester College (holding 
the post till 1857), In 1860 be collected 
from the 'Christian Reformer' memoirs of 
bis father's life. Some smaller publications 
also came from bis pen. ' A Brief Memoir 
of the Rev. Paul Ca^ale,' extracted fri>m the 
' Christian Reformer,' 1852 ; some Sermons, 
and 'Paul Best, the Unitarian Confessor,*' 
1863; and ' Mr. Richard Frankland and Dr. 
Henry Sampson,' reprinted in pamphlet form, 
1862. Brook Aspland became secretary to 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion in 1869 ; he was helped by a colleague 
in 1867, and having fallen into a precarious 
state of health, he died suddenly 21 Jnne- 
1869, aged 66. 

[InHsmoriam, Noticesof the Life of the late 
Rev, R. B. Aspbind, M.A. (Dr. Williams's li- 
brary} ; the Inquirer, 3 July 1869.] J, H. 
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A8PLET, WILLIAM (A 1688-1637), 
Btationer and printer, eon of William Aspley, 
(^rk deceased, I&te of Raigton (P), Cumber- 
land, waa apprenticed to George Biehop for 
nine yeara from o Feb. 1688, and admitted 
a fr(«man of the Stationers' Company on 
11 April 1597. He lived at the sign of the 
Tigers Head in St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
afterwards at the Parrot. The first appear- 
ance of the name of Shakespeare in the 
re^istera is in connection with Aspley and 
Andrew Wise, who obtained license 23 Aug. 
1600 for 'Huch Ado about Nothing' and 
the second part of ' Henry IV,' ' wrytten bjr 
master Shakespere ' (Arbgb, Tmyucript, iii. 
170), Theywereprintedby V.S.forthetwo 
booksellers. It is worth noticing that while 
both the quartos have ' Shakespeare ' on their 
title-pagea the name is transcribed as above. 
Aspley dealt largely in plsys, as may be seen by 
the numerous licenses obtained by liim down 
to 1627, when hie business appears to have 
declined. In 1637 he was made warden. 

[Arber'B Tnuiicript of the Stationers' Regis- 
ten, ii.-iv. ; Ames's Typogi. Antiq. ed. Herbert, 
iii. 1384.] H. R T. 

A8FLIN, WILLIAM (1687-1758), theo- 
iMfical writer, was bom in 1686-7, was 
educated at Triuity College, Oxford, and, on 
takins his B.A. degree in 1707, removed to 
St. Ajban'e Hall, and became vice-principal. 
He was ordsined in 1700, became chaplain 
to a regiment, and in 1717 vicar of Banbury. 
In 1721 he became vicar of Horley, and m 
1733 vicar of Burthorpe, Gloucestershire. 
He died 1758. He married Mary, daughter 
«f John Myster, of Horton, OxfordBhire. 
Asplin was a man of considerable learning, 
and corresponded with Dr. John Ward, the 
Qresham professor of rhetoric, on matters 
relating to arclueolc^cal lore and natural 
history. Hie works are : 

1. 'Alkibla. A Diequieition upon Woi^ 
stuping towards the East. Wherein are con- 
tain'd the General Antiquity, the Rise, and 
Reasonableness of this Rehgioua Ceremony 
in the Oentile World : It's early Adoption 
into the Church of Christ ; with a Free and 
Impartial Examination of the Reasons as- 
signed for it by the Antient Fsthers. By a 
S&ster of Arts of the UniTeraity of Oxford.' 
]»ndon, 1728, 8vo. With a dedication to Sir 
Bichard Steele. The second part, dedicated 
to liord Chancellor King, appeared in 1735, 
'With a serious and impartial Examination 
of the Reasons asBign'd for the Practice' 
of worshipping towards the east ' W our 
Modem Divines : in order to obviate Super- 
fltition in our Publick Devotion, to remove 
from it all Party-Distinction, and 



sary Objections, and to assert the Principles 
of the Reformation; by reducing the Cere- 
monies of Churchmen to the Standard of 
the Church. To which are prefix'd, Some 
Thoughts by way of Preface concerning the 
proper Use of Ridicule in Controversies stil'd 
Religious.' A second edition of both the 
parts appeared in 1740. An answer was 
publieheo by the Rev. John Andrews, vicar 
of South Newington, Oifordahire, under the 
title of ' The Kebla : or, a Defence of East- 



Anatomy of the Kebla, by a true Son of the 
Church of England,' 1729. Perhaps it m^ 
not be superfluous to mention that kibla 
is an Arabic word which signifies s turning, 
2. 'The Impertinencesof Modem Antiquaries 
dispiay'd; or aRefatation of Mr. Wise's Letter 
to Dr. Mead concerning the " White Horae," 
&c.' London, no date, 4to. 

[69(616/8 Hist, of BsQbury, S13; Biglsnd's 
Collections relating to the County of Olonceeter, 
i. S46; HS. Addit. 6210 fT. 1-11, S226 p. 42; 
Qent. Mag. xlviii. 221, 306 ; Rawlinson MSS. foL 
16, B8; Cst. liib. Impress. Bibliotheca Bodleianie 
(1843); Cat. of Oxford Graduates.] T. C. 

ASPULL, GEORGE (1813-1832), musi- 
cian, bom at Manchester in Jime 1813, was 
the ninth of ten sons of Thomas Aapull, a mer- 
chant who had Isiled in business and gained 
hia living by teaching music and playing the 
violin. George Aspull began to learn the 

Iiono under his father's instruction on 1 Feb. 
821, and soon made auch rapid prt^press 
that he both plaved and sang at a concert in 
January 1822. In Februair of the following 

EiM S^kbrenner, having heard him play at 
iverpool, advised hia father to take Dim to 
London, which was accordingly done in 
April. Here he played to Clementi, who 
was struck by the extraordinary genius and 

C try of his playing, although at this time 
was so small that he generally stood at 
the piano. Aspull soon become quite the 
rage in London. On 20 Feb. 1824 he went 
to Windsor to play before George IT, and 
he gave numerous concerte which attracted 
large audiences. At a concert at Brighton 
he played (for the first time in England) 
WeWs ' Concertstuck.' In April 1825 As- 
pull and hia father went to Paris, where 
they met Hummel and Hoacheles. On his 
return he began a series of concert tours in 
Great Britain and Ireland, which lasted, 
almost without intermission to the end of his 
life. OnClementi'sdeathinlB33Aspullcame 
up toLoudontoattend the funeral, on which 
occasion he caught a cold which eventually 
caused his desu. In spite of his tUneu he 
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pUjed at CheBtHrfield and Newark, and then 
drove up to London in an open gig to attend 
concerts given by John Field, Moscbeles, 
and Mendelssohn. He was able to g ' ~ 
the first of these concerts, but his iU 
increased so alarminglj that he was in 
diately aft«rwarda taken to Tunbridge Wella, 
where he was prostrated by fever. Becoming 
slightly better he was brought bsck to Lon- 
don and then taken to Leaminrton, but he 
sradually sank and died on Sunday, 19 Aug. 
183S. He was buried at Nottingham. Be- 
sides his performances on the piano, Aspull 
used to sing at his concerts, being possessed 
of a sweet, if not very powerful, tenor voice. 
Rossini — who heard bim more than once — 
advised that he should not sing much, ' for 
his soul ia too much for his body.' He wroto 
a small amount of pianoforte music and some 
songs ; these were published after his death b^ 
his father, together with & prefatory memoir 
and a charming portrait of the ill-uted boy. 
[The Posthumous Works of George Aspull, 
IB37; the Harmonicon, vol. ii. i article by £. 
Taylor in SJ).UJr. Dictionary,] W. B. 8. 



a (d. 909 P), bishop of Sherborne 
and auth<» of the ' Life of jGUred the Great,' 
was a monk of St. David's (Menevia), and 
related to Bishop Novis of that Bee. Ac- 
cording to Oiraldus Cambrensis (Itmer. 
Comb.), Asser was at one time bishop of 
St. David's, but the statement rests on no 
contemporary authority. Like Qrimbald and 
John, ' tue Old Saxon,' Asser, who had a high 
reputationfor learning, was invited by .idfi:«d 
about 8S5 to enter his household. He appears 
to have been encouraged to accept the invi- 
tation by his fellow-monks, who had recently 
suffered from the hostility of Hemeid, king 
of South Wales, and hoped to secure, through 
Assetj j£lfred's protection. The monk and 
the kin^ met in the tirst instance at Dene, 
near Chichester. Asser revised to leave hie 



journey to Walee he fell sick at Winchester, 
where he remained for a year and a week. 
.£Ured sent for him again on his recovery, 
sad an arrangement was made between them, 
by which Asser was to spend sis montbs of 
each year in jSlfred's household and six 
months in bis own country. His first visit 
extended to eight months, and Asser regularly 
studied with the king throu^out that period. 
Before Asser's departure .Alfred presented 
bis tutor with the 



* Asser 

district in Saxon-tand and Cornwall, and 
before 900 he seems to have become lushop 
of Sherborne. He signs many chBrt«rs be- 
tween 900 and 904 as bishop of Sherborne 
{Kbkblb's Cod. Dipl. 335, 337, 1077, 1083, 
1087), InjElfrod'sintroductiontohistrans- 
lation of Or^ry's 'Pastorale' be refers to 
' Asser, my bishop ; ' and since the book is 
dedicated to Wultsige, whom Mr. Thomas 
Wright identified with a preceding bishop of 
Sherborne, it has been inferred that Asser 
was a bishop before his appointment to Shei^ 
borne. This, however, is open to qneetion. 
According to the Aaglo-^ucon Chronicle, 
Asser died in 910, but 909 is the date given 
by Stubbs in his ' Recistrum Anf licanum.' 

Asser's ' Life of Mihed ' (' De Rebus gestis 
jE]Snii Magni') consists of (1) a chronicle 
of English history between B49 and 887, 
largely drawn from an early version of the 
Aiuflo-Saion Chronicle, and (2) a personal 
ami original narrative of j^lued's career 
down to 887. Throu^out are signs of the 
author's Celtic birth. The English are in- 
variably called Saxons, and Celtic names of 
places are often preferred to the English or 
Latin ones. But with Asser's 'Life,' as it is 
commonly met vith, have been interpolated 
passages from later and untrustworthy works. 
The authentic Asser is preserved almost in- 
tact in only one edition, that of 1722, which 
was printed from a tenth-century Cottonian 
MS. (Otho A. xii.), unfortunately destroyed 
by fire in 1731. Florence of Worcester 
borrowed freely from the authentic Asser, 
although he never mentions Asser's work by 
name, and copied him in many places word 
for word. From the lat« additions, and not 
from Asser's work in its authentic shape, are 
drawn the fiimous stories of the buming 
of the cakes, the references to St. Neot, and 
the foundation by j^Ured of the university of 
Oxford. Florence of Worcester makes no 
mention of these legends. Thomas Wright, 
in his ' Biog. Literaria,' questioned the authen- 
ticity of any part of the work attributed to 
Asser; but his arguments have been refuted 
by Pauli and lAppenbere. 

The editio pnttcept of Asser's ' Annalea ' 
was issued by Archbishop Parker in 1572. 
It preeents the ' Life ' with a variety of in- 
terpolations. In Camden's ' Anglica' (Frank- 
fort, ie03), Parker's errors are not corrected, 
and a long episode is introduced from n 
Savilian manuscript, which had been recentir 
■■■'■'■ " hici 



edition, published at Oxford in 1733, ^vm 
Asser's work in the most authentic form 
attainable, and in Petrie's ' Monumenta Hist. 
Brit.' (1848) Wise's edition is followed. 
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[Aam't De Kebusasatii » the maiD antboritj. 
Asaer'a anthorahip of the lifa is impugned by 
Mr. ThomsB Wright ic the ' Aichaok^a.' ixiz., 
and ID the -Biograph. Brit Lit' The whole 
qneetion ia very thorougblj diwuBsed hj Pauli 
in the iDtrodaction to his ' TJte of Alfred the 
Oraat,' and by T. S. flardj id the introduction 
to Petrie's Monomenta.] 

ASSHETON. [See Abhtoh.] 



■OH, NICHOLAS (1590-1625), 
& country aquire who lived at Downhom, 
neat Clitheroe, L&ncashire, u notenortby 
im account of a brief diaiy which be left 
illiutratilig the chaiacter of the country life 
of that part of West Lancashire which is 
associated with the poet Spenser. He be- 
loDKvd to a branch of the Assheton family 
of Middleton, in the same county, and was 
the son of Richard Assheton, of Downham. 
He probably had his education at CUth&- 



g issue. His joumal, which ei- 
3 May 1617 to 13 March 1619, 
recoroB uis intercourse with bis tenants and 
neishbouis, with all their 'businesaea, sports, 
bickerings, carouaingii, and (such as it was) 
religion. ItincludeesomeiutereBting^uotices 
of ^mes I's visit to Lancashire in August 
1617, when the petition which originated the 
' Book of Sporta ' waa presented to that king 
(Nichols's Proanuu, iii. 396-103). The 
original joumal nas beeC lost. It was first 
printed by Rev. T. D. Whitaker in his ' His- 
tory of Whalley.' It was next edited in 
1848 by Canon Raines, in vol. xiv. of the 
Chetham Society seriea, from the third or 
1818 edition of 'Whalley,' and was accom- 
panied l^ someexceUent notes and an account 
of the Assheton fiunily. In 1876 the diair 
was re-edited in the fourth edition of ' Whal- 
ley,' ii. 122-142. Harrison Ainsworth intro- 
duced Assheton into bis novel of the ' Lan- 
caahire Wit«hea,' book ii, chap, iii., as 'a 
type of the Lancashire squire of the day,' 
but both Wbitalter and tne novelist were 
mistaken in considering him a puritan. 
[AMbeton's Diary, as atwr*.] J. E. B. 



ON, WILLIAM (1641-1711), 
divine, was bom at Middleton, Lantwshiie, 
in the year 1641. Ui^father, who was rector 
of the parish, was one of the ancient knightly 
fiunily of the place. After a preliminary edu- 
cation at a private country school he entered 
Brasenoae 3 July 1666, where he is said by 
Wood to have had a preebyterian tutor,and to 
have been an attendant at the religious meet- 
ings held at the house of old Bessie Hampton, 



a laundress, whoee pietv was not of the anti- 
quary's pattern. Wooa hints that his change 
of views was due to the Restoration ; but it 
is tnirely hypercriticism to discuss the consis- 
tency of a youth of eighteen, which would be 
Assbeton's age at the Restoration. He gained 
a fellowship of his college in 1663, when he 
was B.A, Having entered holy orders and 
taken his master's d^ree, he became a fre- 
quent preacher. James, dukeofOrmond, who 
was chancellor of the university, appointed 
him cha^ain, and in that capacity he served 
both in England and Ireland. He bad the 
degree of DJ>.in 1673, 'at which time,' Wood 
is careful to remind us, ' he had nine terms 
granted to him bv virtue of the said chan- 
cellor's letters.' Next month he had the pre- 
bend of Enareeborough in the church of York. 
The interest of his patron procured him the 
livings of 8t. Antholin's, London, and Beck- 
enham, Kent, where he settled in 1676. A 
few years before his death he was solicited to 
become master of his coUe^ but advancing 
a^ and infirmity forbade his acceptance. He 
died at Beckenham in September 1711, and 
is buried in the chancel of that church. He 

free bom the prejudices and superstitions of 
his own time ; yet in one respect he was 
keeuaighted beyond his time, and the mo- 
dem system of life insurance must own him 
aa a forerunner. 

His writinn are: 1. 'Toleration Disap' 
proved,' Ozfbid, 1670; there were two editions 
m the same year, one of which was anony- 
mous (B.M.), Oxford, 1671 (B.M.), 1786 
(B.H.). 2. ' Danger of Hypocnsie,' London, 
1673 (B.M.). 3. ' Seasonable Apolwy for 
the Honours and Revenues of the Clerny ' 
(Judicium Carolinum), London, 1674, 1676 
(B.M.). 4. 'The Cases of Scandal and Per> 
SBCUtion,' London, 1674 (B.M. and 1676); 
this was answered fay Baxter. 6. ' The Royal 
Apology,' London, 1684 (B.M.). 6. 'An 
Admonition to aDeiBt,'London, 1686, anony- 
mous (B.M.). 7, ' A Seasonable Vindication 
of their Present Majesties,' 1688. 8. 'An 
Explanation of his Reasons for takinr the 
Oath of Alliance to William and Muy.' 
9. ' Country Parson's Admonition to his Pa- 
rishioners aninst Popery,' London, 1686, 
1689, 1706 (^.M.). 10. ' A Defence of the 
Plain Man's Reply to the Oatholick Mission- 
aries,' London, 1688 ; two editions with some 
variations in the title. 11. 'The Substance 
of a late Conference with M. S. concerning 

(1) the Rudeness of Atheistical Discourse ; 

(2) the Certainty and Eternity of Hell Tor- 
ments ; (3) the Truth and Authority of the 
Holy Scriptures,' London, 1690 (B.M.). 
12. 'Discount) against Blasphemy,' London, 
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1091, 1694 (B.M.). 13. 'Diacouise ogtunst 
DnmkenneBB,' London, 1692. 14. 'A Dis- 

coime agRmst Swearing and Oursing,' Lon- 
don, 1692 J theae three were published at 
twopence each, in order that the; might be 
extensively circulated aa an aid to the rojal 

rroclamatiOD for the refomiBtion of manaers. 
5. ' Directions in order to the Suppreasion 
of Debauchery and Prophaneness,' London, 
1693. 16. ' Conference with an Anabaptist,' 
pt. i., London, 1694; this was the worthj- 
chuTchman's move against a baptist meeting 
which had arisen in Gis parish, but it did not 
flourish, and its removsi or dissolution saved 
him itom the necessity of further arrumea- 
tation. 17. ' A Short Exposition of the Pre- 
limin aryQuestionsandAnswersofthe Church 
Catechism, being an introduction to aDefence 
of Infant Baptiam," London, 1694 (B.M.). 
18. 'Discourse concerning a Death-bed Re- 



pentance,' I»ndon, 1696 (B.M.), 1765 (B.M.), 
1800(B.M.), 1802 (B.M.), 1807 (B.M.) ; this 
is said to have been preached before Queen 
Maiy, and after her death enlarged and dedi- 
cated to the king. It was reprinted in 187S 
with Baxter's ' Call to the Unconverted.' 
19. 'TheoloKicalDJBCourseof liast Willsand 
Te8taments,'^London,1696(B,M.). 20. 'Sea^ 
eonable Vindication of the Blessed Trinity, 
collected from the works of Tillotson and Stil- 
linrfeet,' London, 1697 (B.M.). 21. 'Method 
of Daily Devotion,' London, 1697 (B.M.). 
22. 'BnefStateoftheSocinian Controversy, 
collected from the works of Isaac Barrow,' 
London, 1698. 23. ' The Flaht Man's Devo- 
tion,' London, 1689, 1698. 24. 'A Full Ac- 
count of the Rise, FrogresB, and Advantages 
of Dr. Assheton's Proposal, as now improved 
and managed by the Company of Mercers, 
London, for the benefit of widows of clei^- 
men and others by settled jointures and an- 
nuities at the rate of thirty per cent., Lon- 
don, 1699 (B.M.), 1700 (B.M.), 1710 (B.M.), 
1711 (B.M.), 1713 (B.M^, 1724 JB.M.). 
36. 'Sermon preached before the Son« of 
the Clergy,' London, 1699. 26. ' Sermon 
preached before the Hon. Society of the 
Natives of Kent,' London, 1700 (B.M.). 
27. ' Vindication of the Immortality of the 
Soul,' London, 1708. 28. ' Brief Exhorta- 
tion to the Holy Communion,' London, 1706, 
1775 (BMX 29. ' Method of Devotion for 
Sick and Dying Persons,' London, 1706 
(B.M.),2nd ed. 1746. 80. 'The Poswbility 
of Apparitions,' by a Divine of the Church of 
Engluid, Loudon, 1706 (B.M.) ; this book 
has an interesting place in literarv history, 
for it was occasioned by Defoe's fabiicated 
Btory of the appearance of the ghost of Mrs. 
Veal. 31. 'Occasional Prayers from Taylor, 
Coains, Ken, ftc., and a collection of Hymns,' 



London, 1708. 32. ' A Seasonable Vindi- 
cation of the ^^^KTr by a Divine of the 
Church,* London, 1709. 33. ' Directions for 

the Conversation of the Clen^, collected 
from Stillingfleet,' London, 1710. In the 
above list such writings of Assheton's as are 
in the British Museum are indicated by the 
letters B.M. attached to them. 

Assheton was more a compiler than an 
original writer. He was a man of learning, 
' readily subscribed to the publishing all criti- 
cal, learned, and laborious works,' and had a 
good library, the duplicates from which he 
gave for the use of ministers in Wales and 
in thehighlaudsof Scotland. He dealt easily 
with his parishioners on the sore point of 
tithes, preached n^ularly, kept hospitality, 
and, though trying to live peaceably, was not 
afraid to rebuke those whose conduct seemed 
to deserve it. It is noted as a sign of his 
moderation that he did not set up a coach 
until the ill-health of his wife required it. 
At one time be preached exl«mponineously, 
but afterwards reeorted to written discouisea, 
because on one occasion a woman swooned 
in his congregation, and the commotion so 
upset the good man that he was unable to 
recover the thread of his thoughts. 

Assheton's scheme for providing annui- 
ties for the 'widows of the deny and 
others ' was the earliest attempt in England 
on a large scale in the direction of modem 
life insurance. Bis plan was offered in vain 
to the Corporation ofthe Sons of the Clergy, 
and to the Bank of England, but was even- 
tually adopted by the Mercers' Company in 
1698. Its failure was due to the then incom- 



thirty were allowed to subscribe but lOOL ; 
under forty they might not subscribe more 
than 600/. ; under sixty they were limited to 
800/.' 'When this was commenced,' says 
Frqncis, ' it was considered a veiy notable 
plan. It was thought that it would prove a 
good business speciuatiott ; and on consideiv 
able sums being subscribed the corporation 
rejoiced greatly. It wassoon discovered, how- 
ever, that the undertaking was founded on a 
mis^e; so the first breach of faith was in 
lowering the annuity. This proved insuffi- 
cient, and the company became unable to 
meet their engagements. They had fixed 
payments to their annuitants at the rate of 
thirty percent., and now they saw tbeirfonds 
almost annihilated by the error. At last they 
stopped payment altogether ; but the distress 
was so acute that, recollecting one or two 
forced loans they had made to the monarchs 
of England in the troublous times of old, they 
petitioned parliament in 1747 for ai ' ' 
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Their tale waa a. pitiable one : * At Hichael- 
maa 1746 they found themselves iudebtod to 
the said charities and their other creditors 
100,000?.; they were liable for preaent annui- 
tiee to the extent of 7,62(U. ; for annuities in 
expectancy, 1,000/. a year ; the whole of their 
income beiua; 4,100i.' The ^liament«ry 
Aid amoimtea, accoidiDS to Price, to 3,000<. 
per annum, aJid thus thej were enabled to 
meet their engagements. 

[Watt's Life of Dr. Anhuton, London, \7H, 
Biogiaphia Britannica, ed. Xippis, LondoD. 17*7; 
Wrnd'ii Athene Ozon. ed. Bliss, iv. 606 ; Oeneral 
Catslogns, British Mnaeum ; Francis's Annals 
and AoecdotM of I4fe AHHOniDce, London, 18CS ; 
Walford's Inaaiann CyclopBdia (a full account 
is to be given onder the woid ' Hereen' Compaii;,' 
which has not yet been published) ; Price on Ke- 
Tersionaiy Payments, London, 1BI2.] 

W. K A. A. 

ASTBURY, JOHN (1688P-1743), potter, 
was a clever mechanic, who introduced him- 
self disguised aa an idiot to the works of 
two brothers named Elers, of Numberg, who 
had settled at Bradwell, Staffordahire, about 
1600. He discovered the secreta of (heir 
manufacture of red ware, and, obtaiaiug hia 
diachai^ on pretence of sickness, set up a 
rival eatablishinent at Shelton, also in the 
potteries. He introduced the use of Bideford 
pipeclay, and in 1720, happening to notice 
en ostler blowing powder from a red-hot 
flintstone pulverisea into the e^es of a horse 
as a remedy, hit upon the application of cal- 
cined flint in pottery, which greatly im- 
proved his ware. Re died in 1743, aged 66, 
OS his tombstone in Stoke churchyard testi- 
fies, having made a fortune, and leaving 
several sons. One of these, Thomas, had be- 
gun business at Lane Delph in 1726, and was 
the first English manufacturer of cream- 
coloured ware. Samuel Aatbury, also a 
Etter, a brother of John Astbury, married 
iiabeth, the sister of Thomna Wedgewood, 
father of Josiah Wedgewood, and was in 
1744 one of the witnesses to the deed of 
Joaiah's apprenticeship to pottery-making. 
Wedgewood's latest biographer attributes his 
flucccfls to his adoption of the important in- 
ventions described above, with which she 
credits Samuel Astbury. Possibly Samuel 
Astbury contributed to John's improvements 
of his art, but there seems no reason for 
doubting that it was John and not Samuel 
"who was their discoverer. 

[ Jewitt'* Cenunic Art in Grefl t Britaio, p*a«ini ; 
ICliza MetCTard's Life of Josiah Wedgewood, i. 
140-66; Manyalt's Histoiy ofPottery, lB<-6i 
Obafibn's Marks on Pottery and Porcelain, pp. 
«92-3 ; Shaw's History of Stafibrdihira Potte- 
ries, pp. 119-30,141.] 
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A8TELL, MAKY (1668-1781), authoress, 

was the dai^hter of a merchant at New- 
castle-upon-'^-ne. Her uncle, a clergyman, 
obBerving her excellent abilities, undertook 
to educate her himself. She passed the first 
twenty years of her life at Newcastle; she 
then settled in London, and afterwards at 
Chelsea, where she was a neighbour and Bt>- 
quaintauce of Dean Atterbury. She was 
the intimate ^end, to the end of her life, of 
the eiceUent Lady Elizabeth Hastings, and 
the esteemed correspondent of Norris of 
Bemerton. 

Mary Astell is now chiefly known as the 
authoress of a * Serious Proposal to Ladies ' 
(1684). It was published anonymouslj ' by 
a Lover of her Sex ; ' but the authorship ap- 
pears to have been an open secret. The 
proposal was, in her own words, ' to erect a 
moruutery, or, if you will (to avoid giving 
ofience to the scrupulous and injudicious by 
names which, tho innocent in themselves, 
have been abus'd by superstitious practices), 
we will call it a iteliffioia Retirement, and 
such as shall have a double aspect, being not 
only a retreat fcom the world for those who 
desire that advantage, but likewise an insti- 
tution and previous discipline to fit us to do 
the greatest good in it.' There were to be 
'no vows or irrevocable obligations, not so 
much as the fear of reproacn to keep the 
ladies longer than they desired.' It was to 
be conducted strictlyon tho prinraplesof the 
church of England ; the daily services were 
to be performed ' after the cathedral manner, 
in the most aflecting and elevating way ; ' 
the ' Holy Eucharist was to be celebrated 
every Lord's day and holy day;' there was 
to be ' a course of solid, instructive preaching 
and catechiiing,' and the inmates were to 
' consider it a special part of their duty to 
observe all the lasts of the church.' But it 
was intended quite as much for mental as for 
moral and religious training ; or, rather, the 
two were to go hand in hand, for ' ignorance 
and a narrow education lay the foundation 
of vice.' The proposal, she tells us, met 
with afavourable reception from 'the graver 
and wiser part of the world,' and therefore 
she published in 1697 a second part, much 
longer than the first, 'wherein a method is 
offered for the improvement of their minds ; ' 
and this she dedjcated to the Princess of 
Denmark, afterwards Queen Anne. The 
proposal, however, met with unmerited oIh 
loquy from more than one quarter. ' A cer- 
tain great lady,' suppoeed by some to have 
been the Princess Anne herself, by others the 
Lady Eliiabeth Hastings, was so attracted 
by the scheme that she purposed giving 
10,000£ towards the erection of a 'sort of 
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As tell « 

CoUese for the education and impiovementof I 
the ^D&le sex, and as a retieat for those j 
ladies who, n&n«eatuig the parade of the 
world, might here fina a happy receaa from 
the noise uid hurry of it. But the desien 
coming to the ears of Bishop Burnet, he 
immeiuately went to that Udj, and so power- 
fully remonstrated against it, telling her it 
would look like preparing a way for popish 
orders, and would m reputed a nunnery, 
that he utterly frustrated that nohle design ' 

SR Ai.i.Ann ). The alarm was surely un- 
Qunded. Mrs. Astell observes with perfect 
truth, in the ' conclusion ' of her second 
part : ' They must either be very ignoiBut or 
very malicious who pretend tliat we would 
imitate foreign monasteries, or object against 
us the inconveniences that they are subject 
to. A little attention to what they read 
might liave convinced them that our insti- 
tution is rather academical than mmtattic.' 
However, the project fell to the ground ; 
but not without <liBwii]g upon its well-in- 
tentioned propoaer a stUl more unmerited 
and, unfortunately, a more widely circulated 
BBperaiou. In the 32nd number of the 
' Tatler ' appeared what the annotator of the 
edition of 1797 justly terms a ' gross misre- 
presentation ' of Mrs. Astell under the name 
of ' Madonella.' There is not a shadow of 
foundation for the insinuation affaiuat Mrs. 
AateU's personal character, and the account 
of the proposed college betrays a profound 
ignorance of the whole scheme which that 
ffioA lady piqected. The dander was re- 
peated in the 69th and dSrd numbers of the 
same periodical ; and in the latter it is stated 
(no doubt with the intention of turning the 
whole aSSaxt into ridicule) that Mrs. Mauley, 
authoress of that vile work, the ' New Ata- 
lantis,' was to be the directress of the new 
institution. The whole story would be un- 
worthT of mention, were it not that it ap- 
peareo in so famous a paper as tbe ' Tatler,' 
and that the great names of Swift and Addi- 
son are supposed to be connected with the 
writing of it. ' Madonella ' is called ' Pla- 
tonne, but the next point to be noticed in 
her literary career is her controversy with 
one of the moat distinguished of Burlish 
Piatonista, John Norris, of Bemerton, aoout 
one of the pivot doctrines of Flatonism, the 
pure love in Ood. She again wrote anony- 
mously, but her name was soon discovered. 
If Mrs. Astell met with unmerited obloquy 
for her ' Serious Proposal,' the balance was 
partly redressed by the extravagant eulogy 
whicn her antagonist, and editor of the 
' Letters,' lavished upon her. As a matter of 
feet, the ' Letters ' are full of pertinent in- 
quiries, and pcove the WTit«t to have been, 
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at anv rate, a very intelligent woman. In 
1706 Mrs. Amtell published an octavo volume 

entitled ' The Christian Religion, as professed 
by a Daughter of the Church of England,' 
which gives a dear exposition of Church 
teaching, according to the type of the great 
Caroline divines ; it strongly advocates the 
doctrine of non-reaiHtanoe, and protests 
strongly against Romanism. It was pub- 
lished anonymously, but everybody knew 
who the ' Daughter of the Church of Eng- 
land ' was. Another anonymous vrork, en- 
titled 'Occasional Communion' (1706), is 
attributed to Mrs. Astell by Dean Hickee, 
who describes it as being 'justly admired so 
much.' Aa its title implies, it deals with 
what was the burning question of the day. 
In 1706 we find her engaged in a controversy 
with her neighbour. Dean Atterbury, who 
sends her ' Remarl^ ' to his friend Smal- 
ridge, 'taking them to be of an extraordinary 
nature, considering they come from the pen 
of a woman ; ' ' had she,' he adds, ' as much 
good breeding as good sense, she would be 
perfect. She attadis me very home.' She 
also wrote against Locke's ' Reasonableness 
of Christianity,' against Tillotson's famous 
sermon on the eternity of beU torments, and 
agvnst a sermon of Th. White Eennett, and 
on each occasion proved herself an acute 
controversialist. Henry Dodwell speaks of 
her as ' that admirable gentlewoman, Mre. 
Astell,' and she deserved the title ; for faer 
life was blameless, and her writings show 
that her abilities and attainments were con* 
siderably above the average, though she may 
not have been so eitraordinaiy a genius as 
her admirers imagined. 



ASTELL, WILLIAM (1774-1847), an 
eminent director of the Elast India Company, 
was the second son of Godfrey Thornton, n 
directorofthaBankof England Heaaaumed 
the name of Astell instead of Thornton in 
1S07. He was elected a member of the 
court of directors of the East India Com- 
pany in 1800, and in the same year took his 
seat in the House of Commons as conservative 
member for Bridgewater, which borough he 
represented during six successive parliaments. 
He subsequently sat for the county of Bedford 
until the day of his death. Being a director of 
the East In£a Company for the unprecedented 
periodofforty-seven years, be filled the offices 
of chairman and deputy-chairman several 
times, and was actively engaged in the dis- 
cussion and settlement of most of the guny 
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important questions bearing won Indiui 
admituBtration vhich axaee during that 
lengthened period. He was chairman of tlie 
court at the commencement of the negotia- 
tiooB between that body and the government 
which preceded the enactment of the East 
India CompaiiT'H Charter Act of 1833. Al- 
though at fliBt opposed t« the abolition of 
the monopoly which the company enjoyed 
in respect of its trade with China, Astell 
eventually acquiesced la the settlement of 
the question made by Lord Grey's govern- 
ment. As chairman again in 1S44 he took 
a leading port in the recall of Lord EUen- 
borough, whose policy as gOTemor.general 
be considered to be highly detrimental to 
the good government of tliat country. He 
was averse to annexation, unless clearly re- 
quired for the safety of the British posses- 
sums, and WBB a staunch advocate of the 
policy of respecting the religious feelings of 
the natives en India. 

Astetl was a deputy-lieutenant of the 
county of Bedford, Leutenant-colonel of the 
Bedfordshire militia, and colonel of the Royal 
t bidia volunteers. He was also chiuT- 



a of the Russia o 



npany 



and of the Great 



Northern railway, besides filling other ii 
portant offices in the city of London. 

[India OfflM Becords ; Annnal Regiitar, 1 B^T.] 

ASTLE, THOMAS (1735-1803). anti- 

?uary and psleet^rapher, was bora on 22 Dec. 
736 at Yoxall on the borders of Needwood 
Forest in Staffordshire, and was the son of 
Daniel Astle, keeper of the forest, a desceod- 
aut of an old family of the county. He was 
in eaily youth articled to an attorney, hut 
having more taste for antii^uarian pursuits 
did not follow up his profession, and went to 
London, where ne was employed to make 
an mdex to the catalogue of the Harleian 
HSS., printed in 1769, 2 vols, folio. He 
was elected a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1763, and about the same time 
fl^ned the notice of the Right Hon. George 
Grenville, then first Lord of the treasury and 
chuicellor of the exchequer, who employed 
him in the arrangement of papers and other 
matters which required a Imowledge of an- 
cient handwriting, and nominated him, with 
Sir Joseph Ayloffe and Dr. Ducarel, as mem- 
bers of a commission to superintend the r^u- 
lation of the public records at Westminster. 
On the death of the two colleagues, Hr. Top- 
bam was substituted, and he and Astle were 
removed under Pitt's administration. The 
same persons were appointed by royal 
mission in 1764 to i 
jeing of the records 
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served in the State Paper Office at Whitehall. 
In 1766 Astle was made receiver-general of 
sixpence in the pound on the civd list, and 
on 18 Dec of the same year he married the 
only daughter and heiress of the Rev. Philip 
Morant, the historian o! Escei. In 1766 he 
was admitted a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and in the same year he was consulted by a 
committee of the House of Lords on the 



ceeded him upon his death in 1770. The 
preparation of the l«xt and notes of the edi- 
tion of the ' Rotuli Parliamentorum ut et 
fetitiones et placita in Farliamento, etc. 
1278-1503] ' London, 1767-77, 6 vols. foUo, 
was undertaken by Morant and John Top- 
ham down to Snd Hennr VI, and after that 
period by Topham and Astle. Dr. John. 
Strachey saw the volumes through the press. 
'The Will of Henry VH' was reproduced 
by Astle in 1775 ^m the original in the 
cnapter house at Westminster, with an in- 
terestinc preface. AAer the death (1776) of 
Henry Rooke, chief clerk of the Record Office 
in toe Tower, Astle was appointed to hb 
place; and onthe decease of Sir John Shelley, 
keeper of the records, in 1783, obtained the 
higher office. Astle was an efficient and 
lealous keeper, as is proved by his additions 
to the collections under his cuarge, and the 
indexes he caused to be made. A 'Catalogue 
of tie MSS. in the Cottonian Library . . . 
with an account of the damage suBtained by 
fire in 1731 and a catalogue of the charters 
preserved ' was published t)y Samuel Hooper 
m 1777, with a dedication ' To T. Astle, 
Esq., to whom I am indebted for the MSS. 
from which the following work is printed.' 
He had no literary connection with the ' Will 
of King Alfred ' (1788) usually said to have 
been translated by him. Sir Herbert Croft 
was the editor of this work ; the translation 
and most of the notes were furnished by the 
Rev. Owen Manning. 

In 1784 appeared Astle's chief work, ' The 
Origin and Progress of WritinSj' a mo«t im- 
portant contribution to the English literature 
of palso^phy. The oriental part is of 
course quite out of date now, but the chap- 
ters devoted to medieval handwriting are 
still of use to the student, as they are based 
upon tlie author's personal investigations. 
Tke numerous plates, which greatly enhance 
the value of the work, are well engraved by 
Pouncey. In 1800 a royal commission was 
appoint«d to cany out the recommendations 
•a a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons which had inquired into the state of 
the records. Astle was consulted throuf^iout 
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this inquiry, and presented a report on 
the documetita at the Tower. Astle was a 
member of aundiy foreign academies and a 
trustee of the British Museum. He traTelled 
on eereral occasions upon the continent with 
litera^ objects. Upon the death of Morant 
in 1770 he came into possession, through 
Mrs. Astle, of his father^jn-law's library of 
books and majiUBcripts as well as of a con- 
uderable fortune. Astle had long been an 
induHtriouB seeker after literary rarities, and 
eToatually brought together the most re- 
markable private collection of manuscripts 
in the country. He carried on an extensive 
correspondence and &eely placed his great 
knowledge and wonderful collection at the 
disposition of his friends. Dr. Perc^ acknow* 
ledges his help while investigating ballad 
literature. He was a conductor of ' The 
Antiquarian Repertory,' and contributed to 
the ' Archieologia ' and ' Vetusta Monu- 
ments ' of the Society of Antiquaries. In 
the latter appeared bis valuable contribu- 
tion on unpublished Scottish seals, in conse- 
quence of a committee of the society having 
been directed to investigate the suUect. The 
editorship of the ' Tazatio Ecctesiastica ' 
and the ' Calendarium Rotulorum Patent ium ' 
(Record Commission, J802, 2 vols, folio), has 
been ascribed in error to Astle ; John Caley 
edited the former work, and the same person 
and Samuel Ayscougli the latter one. Astle 
died at his house at Battersea Rise, near 
London, on 1 Dec. 1803, of dropsy, in his 
wife he he 
CTjresented by the 
fiunily of the second son, Philip, who took 
the name and arms of HUls, of Colne Park, 
Esses. 

All his prmted books, chiefly collected by 
Morant, were purchased from the executors 
in 1804, for the sum of l,OO0t,by the founders 
of the Royal Institution, where they are now 
preserved. The collection is particularly rich 
in history and bit^raphy ; man^ volumes in 
the latter class are enriched with the notes 
of their farmer owners. The famous col- 
lection of manuscripts was left by will to 
the Marquis of Buckingham, in token of the 
testator's regard for the Orenville family, 
upon payment of the nominal sum of 600'. 
Had tte offer been declined, the British Mu- 
seum was to enjoy the right of purchase at 
the same price. The offer was, however, 
accepted by the marquis, who caused a besu- 
tifulgothic room to be erected by Mr. (after- 
words Sir) John Soane for their reception 
at Stowe, where they remained until they 
were transferred, with O'Conor's Irish co- 
dices and other manuscripts, to the sale 
rooms of Messrs. Sotheby in 1849. But the 
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sale did not take place, as the entire (wUec- 
tiou was privately purchased by the lat« 
Earl of Ashbumham for 8,000/. In the au- 
tumn of 1S79 the present holder of the title 
offered his late father's library and collection 
of manuscripts, the latter consisting of four 
distinct collections, known as the Stowe, 
the Barrois, the Libri and Appendix, to the 
British Museum for 160,000/. After a pro- 
longed negotiation the nation became in 1883 
the possessors of the Stowe division at the 
price of 4G,000/ ; the most valuable and in- 
teresting of the codices being those which 
had once belonged to Astle, and which are 
now at the British Museum. Among the 
chief treasures bequeathed to the Marquis 
of Buckingham may be mentioned a volume 
of Anglo-Saxon charters, unrivalled for num- 
ber, beauty, and preservation ; King Alfred's 
Psalter ; the original wardrobe-book of Ed- 
ward II; the register of Hyde Abbey near 
Winchester, and many other documents re- 
lating t« the history of the moat celebrated 
abbeys and monasteries of Great Britain ; 
the original inventories of Queen Elizabeth's 
WBxdrobe, plate, and jewels j the Hanoverian 



ordnanceof Henry VHIj the rich collections 
of Anstis, Garter king-at^^inna ; the corre- 
spondence of Lord Chancellor Macclesfield 
and Bishop Lyttelton, &c. ; and papers from 
the libraries of Spelman, Twysdea, Thoresby, 
Le Neve, Ducarel, &c. 

Besides many contributions tothe'Arehieo- 
loffia' between 1763 and 1802, Astle pub- 
lished the foUowing works : 1. 'The Will 
of King Henry VII,' London, 1775, 4to. 
2. ' The Origin and Progress of Writing, as well 
Hieroglyphic as Elementary, illustrated by 
engravings taken from marUes, manuscripts, 
and charters, ancient and modem: also some 
account of the origin and jirogress of print- 
ing,' London, 1784, 4to, with 31 plates j the 
' second edition, with additions,' London, 
1808, 4to, 31 plates and portrait, contains 
' Appendix on the Radical Letters of the Pe- 
lasgians' (published separately in 1775); a 
reprint by Messrs. Chatto & Windus appeared 
in 1876, with poor impressions of the plates. 
3. ' An Account of toe Seals of the Kings. 
Royal Boroughs, and Magnates of Scotland, 
London, 1792, folio, 6 plates ; also published 
in 'Vetusta Monumenta,' 1796, iii. 

[Eoropeau Mag. 1802, pp. 243-6 ; Oent Hag. 
IS03, pp. U90-1, 1804, p.6*; Nichols's lite- 
rary Anecdotes (biogmphy !□ vol. iii. p. 202) and 
Illustrations i Shaw's StaiTordshire, Tol.i.; Notas 
and QntiriM, 4th series, vol. iii.; Harris's Cata- 
logns of the Library of Boysl Institution, 1B21 ; 
thesame by B. Vincent, ISST; O'Conor's Biblio- 
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thoot MS. StoweriBLB, ISIS; Kmitb's CatalofpiB 
ofthaStoireCoUectioD.1849; AsbbuinhKm KSS.. 
eopT of p»peiB relating to popehaae of StowB 
Coll. (Psrliamentaij Rebira, 1883).] 

H. B.T. 

ASTLEiY, 8iB JACOB, Lokd AsiLBir 

(1579-1662), royalist, was the second son 

of Isaac Astley of Melton Constable, Norfolk. 

From the age of nineteen he Berred with re- 

Sutatioa in the Netherlands undet the Counts ; 
-laurice and Heniy, and subsequently under . 
thePalatineandGustavusAdolphus. Hewas 
present at the battle of Newport (1699) and I 
the siege of Ostend. Itisonrecordtbat,thouKb ' 
he was absent in the service of Christian fV j 
of Denmark for a year and a half, and again 
in Germany for two yean, hia company was 
kept for him in the States army. In 1638, : 
haTJnff been made governor of Plymouth and ] 
the isle of St. Nicholas, he was Bummoned to j 
the coDncil of war (SI Feb.), and he was one 
of the committee that made report (7 May) 
on some veied questions as to the fortifica- 
tion of ^e isle of Scilly. The next year, af^er 
taking the musters in the midland and north- 
em counties, he went to Newcastle as ser- 
geant-major to protrida against the expected 
Scotch invamon. He had to orercome the 
objections of the trainbands to serre beyond | 
their own county ; but at last they agreed to , 
' refer all to the king, and to serve wherever 
he pleased.' He diligently attended tA all the 
minutira of war, and kept a constant cor- 
reepondence with the council. His patience 
was much tried by the puritans, whose sym- 

Sthies were naturally with his covenanting 
«. He broke up their meetings ; but as 
they were poor men (' mostly bancrafl«8,'ashe 
says), he did not think persecution advisable, 
though ' if a &t puritan could be laid hold of 
it were beet to punish him.' He so wrought 
upon the corporation of Berwick that they 
sent him a protestation of their loyalty — a 
service wortny of the ' thanks' minuted to 
bim by the council in days when the Scotch 
were encouraged by the dissensions of the 
English peers and their half-hearted prose- 
cution of the war. At York the prevalent 
disaffection gave fresh scope to Aitley's di- 
plomacy. ' I am fitin to single out some of 
the discreetest of the leading men, to bring 
them to reason.' And so the ill-fated expe- 
dition ran its course to the pacification of 
Berwick, when Astley was left free to other 
cares. In November he petitioned for the 



In January 1640 ' huge preparation ' was 
making for another Scotch war. Though 
Astley was then 'not talked of for any of 
the great poets (to obtain which, says one 
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letter-writer, ' we are all ready to scratch each 
other's faces "), yet his practical knowledge 
made him indispensable. He was appointed 
on the council of war (14 Feb.), and was one 
of its active members, reporting on stores and 
weapons, and contriving a defence for New- 
castle by arming the miners. Bv this time 
he was again sei^eant-major. The war was 
soon ended by the pacification of Ripon, and 
it« immediate result was the ossemhling of 
the Long Parliament. In 1641 Astley was 
examined before a committee of the house as 
to the king's alleged tampering with the army, 
especially with reference to a petition signed 
by many offiiCere and shown to the king, who, 
in token of his approbation, wrote C. R. upon 
it . This petition, reflecting upon the leaders 
of parliament, was highly resented by that 
assembly, and some incautious troeeches of 
Astley to the unstable Earl of Holland were 
reported by the latter, so that 'what had been 
imparted to him in the ffreateat secrecy his 
informants had now publicly to testify. 

In August 1642, wben the war broke out, 
Astley left Plymouth for Nottingham to join 
the king, who made him major-general of'^the 
foot—' a man as fit for that office as Christen- 
dom yielded,' says Clarendon, whose commen- 
dations are in this cose tuiquolifled by any 
after disparagement. 

During the first civil war Astley is a no- 
table figure. He was among those 'hurt' at 
Edgehill (13 Oct. 1642). His prayer before 
the battle is recorded by Warwick (JMe- 
moiri, 229). He commanded a division at 
the siege of Gloucester. When Essex, after 
relieving that city, had fought the battle of 
Newbury (20 Sept. 1643), and had continued 
his retreat to London, Sir Jacob possessed 
himself of Reading. In 1644 he assisted 
Lord Hopton in the capture of Arundel 
fsoon retaken by Waller), and shared in the 
defeat at Alresford (29 March). Clarendon 
recorda in detail his gallant defence of Ooe- 
worth Bridge against Essex, and of the pui^ 
lieus of Shaw House agaiiwt the repeated 
attacks of Manchester. During the second 
battle of Newbury (27 Oct.) Aatley com- 
manded the infantry in that expedition (or 
escape) of Charles fiiim Oxford, when the ar- 
mies of Essex and Waller were closing on the 
■. At Naseby (14 June 1645) 'the main 
ly of the foot was led by Lord Astley, whom 
LUC king had lately made a baron.' His 
patent is dated 4 Nov. 1644. When the 
king called out the Welsh levies for the 
rel ief of Hereford, the discontented gentlemen 
of those counties insisted on the dismissal of 
the general Oerrord, ' and his charge was 
presently conferred upon Lord Astley, who 
WHS most acceptable to them.' 
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Not long aft«r Aatlej had the honour to i 
' 7 the last stake for the king. From Ox- 
' 1 party of fifteen hundred to 
meet toe remnant of the totoI arm j gathered 
under his banners. But all intelligence as to 
liigmovemeDtBwaainterceptedjtill his friends 
learned that he had been routed after a 
etubbom reaiatance by Sir Thomaa Btereton 
and Colonel Morgan at Stow-in-the-Wold 
(31 March 1646). Morgan, though second in ' 
command, bore the main brunt of the engage- 
ment, and was allowed to announce its sue- . 
ceas in a letter to the speaker. Lord Astlej's 
apeech to Brereton's officers — ' You have now ^ 
done your work and may go to play, unless you | 
will tall out among yoursalveB ' — has ' some- 
thing of prophetic strain,' prompted by the 
veteran's ' old experience.' The conquerors 
(who ordered a apecial thanksgiving for their 
victorv) seem to nave borne him no lasting | 
ill-wifi. Hia release from Warwick Castle : 
(June) was one of the terms of capitulation ! 
granted to Oxford on ita surrender to Fair- | 
lax. An ordinance (passed 6 March 1648) ' 
deared him of hia delinquency. But he had ; 
his share of the inconveniences then attach- : 
ing to conspicuous loyalty. The coimcil of 
Btat«, in the anxious months before Worcester 
battle, wrote to Colonel Dixwell (a regicide 
and ex-state coimciUorcommanding in Kent), 
to arrest 'and secure in one of vour garrisons 
furthest from their houses, and from the places 
where they have any influence,' certain old 
cavaliers. Amonp them was Astley — 'Sir 
Jacob Astley' — his title not being acknow- 
ledged by the parliament. He was brought 
to London, and on 16 May 1661 order was 
made that he should be allowed the liberty 
oftheFleet. On 81 May he was called before 
the council and allowed to return to his resi- 
dence in Kent on giving bail in IflOOt., with 
two sureties in 500/. each. He died (Febru- 
ary 1661-2) in the old palace of Maidstone 
(granted by Elizabeth to Sir John Astley). 
His wife. Agues Imple, a German kdy, 
brought Dim two sons and a daughter. One 
son. Sir Bernard, fell in the siege of Bristol. 
The barony became extinct in 1668 hj the 
death of liord Astley's grandson without is- 
sue. A portrait of Astley (the property of 
Mrs. Branfell) was in the National Portrait 
of 1866. 
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betb, on whom his wife Catherine was in 
attendance, although she was for a time re- 
moved from that charge by a special order 
of the privy council. In a letter to his Mend 
Roger Ascham (1552) he refers to their 
friendly fellowship at Cheston, Chelsey, and 
Hatfield, and their pleasant studies in read- 
ing together Aristotle's' Rhetoric,' Cicero, and 
Livy. Jjeaving England in the reign of 
Queen Mary, he played a conspicuous part 
in the troubles of the English church at 
Frankfort. On the accession of Elizabeth 
he returned to this country, and in December 
]r>58 was appointed master of the jewel 
house and treasurer of her majesty's jewels 
and plate, with the annual fee of 60/. His 
wife was appointed chief gentlewoman of 
the privy chamber, and he was also one of 
the grooms of the chamber. Soon afterwards 
he obtained from the crown a grant of the 
maatership of the game in Enfield chace and 
park, with the office of steward and ranger 
of the manor of Enfield. Accompanying her 
majestv on her visit to the university of 
Cambridge in 1564, he was created M.A. Li 
or about 1568 the queen granted hi") a lease 
in reversion of the castle and manor of AI- 
lington in Kent, and he also had an estate 
at Otterden in the same county. He repre- 
sented Maidstone in the parliaments of 29 Oct. 
1586 and 4 Feb, 1588-9, having before sat 
in the House of Commons. His death ap- 
pears to have occurred about July 1596. 

By his first wife Catherine, daughter of 
Sir Philip Champemowne of Devon&ire, he 
had no issue. His second wife was Mar- 



Astley, aud three daughters. 

Astley was the author of 'The Art of 
Riding, set foorth in a breefe treatise, with 
a due mterpretation of certcine places alledged 
out of Xenophon, and Oiyson, verie expert 
and excellent Horsaemen: Wierein also the 
true use of the band 1^ the said Oryaona 
rules and precepts is speciallie touched ; and 
how the Author of this present worke hath 
put the same in practise, also what profit 
men maie reape thereby : without the Imow- 
ledge whereof, all the residu of the order of 
Itiding is but vaine. I.astlie is added a short 
discourse of the Chains of Cauenan, the 
Trench and the Martingale: written by a 
Gentleman of great skill and long experience 
in the said Art,' London, 16B4, 4to. 

[Cooper's AthaiiK Cantab, ii. 1B2; Letter 
profixed to Ascham's Report and Discourse of 
the AfHuTK of Germany; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. ; 
'Wottou's Buronetage, lii. 15; Ames's Typogr. 
Antiquitien, ed. Herbert, 8S4, 969, 1111 ; Cakn- 
dar* of StaU Papers.] T. C. 
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ASTLET. JOHN (1730 P- 1787), portrait 
painter, was Wn at Wem in Shropabire, vae 
sent to London and placed under tne portrait 
painter, Hudson. Leaving him, perhaps in 
1749, he visited Rome, where he was the 
companion of Reynolds (from whoee accounts 
a little later it appears that Aatley was in- 
debted to him in the sum of 12^ 16a. 6c;.), 
of Richard Wilson and other well-known 
Enflish artists. James Northcote is the 
author of the story that at Rome Astley was 
«> poor that he was forced to pateh the hack 
of nis waistcoat with a canvas of his own 
punting which represented a magnificent 
WBterfiuI. Returning' irom Rome, prohably 
witll Reynolds, he secured the patronage and 
high favour of Horace Walpole. In 1769 he 
left London for Dublin, and in three years of 
portnut^paJnting made a large sum oimoney. 
Fainting his way back te London, he revisited 
his birth-place, and met, in that neighbour- 
hood, a rich widow. Lady Duckenfield Daniell, 
whom he married. This ladj and her daughter 
died shortly after the marriage, and Astley, 
who was now a wealthy man, married a 
second time. He bought Schomberg House 
in Pall Mall (afterwerds Gainsborough's), 
and fantastically re-arranged it for his con- 
venience. 'He was a gasconading spend- 
thrift, and a beau of tne flashiest order. 
When the Dublin ladies sat to him, he is 
Mid, by way of flourish, to have used his 
sword as a maulstick.' He had sLght gift 
as a pwnter, and little merit as a man, but 
his good fortune never failed him. He had 
wasted much money in speculation, when 
the accidental death of a brother put 10,000/. 
in his pocket. Quite late in life he married 
his third wife : it is recorded that at this 
time he experienced a strange moral quick- 
ening and reflected with gravity on the past. 
He left a son and two daughters, l^slie 
enumerates Astley, ' a clever, conceited, ouU 
at-elbowB, and reckless fellow,' amonffst the 
forgotten artists who were Sir Joshua s com- 
panions in youth. His best works, accord- 
ing to one writer, were copies &om Italian 



[Bdwarda'i Anecdotes of Fainten, where 
Michael Adams's ' Biogmphical History ' (Hogg, 
I^itternotiter Row) is referred to as the nltimale 
sonree of iafomiatioD about, Aatlej ; Leslie's 
Life of ReyDolds ; Northcote'n Life of Reynolds ; 
Redgrave's Dictionary ; Nagler, Znd ed.] 



ASTLEY, PHILIP (1742-1814), eques- 
trian performer and theatrical manager, was 
bom at Hewcaatle-uuder-Lyme. Receiving 
little education, he was brought up to his 
father's trade of cabinetr-making and veneer- 



cutting. About 1769 he joined General 
ElliotPs regiment of light horse, became 



Eh-rider and breaker-in, and 
of sergeant-major. Having diet 
guished himself at the battles of Emsdc 



sergeant-major. Having distin- 
himself at the battles of Emsdorfl' 
and Friedbura and upon other occasions, he 
obtained his dischai^, and opened an exhi- 
bition of horsemanship in an open fleld in 
Lambeth, his only horse being his reginental 
chaiwer, given him by General Elliott. He 
travelled through the country, performing at 
fairs and markets, resorting sometimes to hit* 
old trade as a cabinet-maker. In 1770 he 
opened a wooden theatre, with sheltered seats, 
but with an unroofed circus, in a timber- 
yard at the foot of Westminster Bridge. In 
1776 Mr. and Mrs. Astley appeared on horse- 
back at Drury Lane in the jubilee in honour 
of Shakespeare. The theatre in Lambeth 
was gradually enlai^ed and improved, and 
called the Amphitheatre Riding House. In 
1781 the theatre was opened in the evening, 
and a candle-hght exhibition first attempted, 
the earlier performances having been pre- 
sented in the daytime. He had no license 
from the magistrates, but he pretended that 
his theatre was under the special protection 
of a royal patent. In ]783he was committetl 
to prison for performing illegally, hut he was 
released upon the intervention of Lord Chan- 
cellor Thurlow, whose daughters had been 
taught to ride by Astley. Presently the ma- 
gistrates granted him a license; he now 
called his theatre the Royal Grove, having 
painted the interior to resemble folia«^, and 
added a sta^ to his circus, to vie with the 
attractions of a rival establishment of like 
kind opened on the site of the present Surrey 
Theatre. He carried his performers to Dub- 
lin and Paris, and established equestrian 
theatres in both those cities. In Pans he in- 
stituted the cirque known in later timee as 
Franconi's. He endeavoured to establisli 
floating baths in the Thames off Westminster 
Bridge. The French Revolution interrupted 
his performances in Paris, and his amphi- 
theatre was converted into barracks. He re- 
entered the army, and served with distinc- 
tion under the Duke of York. In 1794 the 
Royal GtroveTheatre was burnt to the ground. 
Astley obtained leave of abseace from the 
duke, hurried home to rebuild his theatre, 
and meanwhile engaged the old Lyceum 
building in the Strand for equeetrian perform- 
ances. His new theatre was opened in 1794, 
under the patronage of the Pnnce of Wales 
and Duke of York, and in 1798 he was per- 
mitted to designate his establishment Astley's 
Royal Amphitheatre. After the peace of 
Amiens he returned to Paris, presented his 
claims before the First Consul, regained pns- 
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session of his premises, and obtained payment 
of rent for the whole period of their occupa- 
tion 1^ the troops of the Revolution. With 
great difficulty he mode his escape from Paris 
upon the issue of the decree for the deten- 
*— u of all English aubjocts in France. In 



1S03 the amphitheatre was again destroyed 

atley'a loss 
2i>,000/! Forthwith he laid the first 



bv fire, Aatle 



I loss being estimated at 



N bmlding, which was completed in time 
to open on Easter Monday, 1804. Astlej 
now retired from active management in fa- 
vour of his son, receiving, however, one clear 
half of the annual profits. He neit at- 
tempted to establish an amphitheatre on the 
Middlesex side of the Thames, and obtaining 
a license through the influence of Queen 
Charlotte for ' muaic, dancing, burlettas, pan- 
tomimes, and equestrian exhibitions, he 
opened the Olympic Pavilion on the site of 
the present Olympic Theatre. Bv this ven- 
ture he lost 10,00(«. In 1812 be sold the 
Olympic Pavilion to Elliaton for 2,800/. and 
A small annuity to be paid during the life of 
Aatley. There was but one payment of the 
aimuity. Astley died in Pans, aged 72, and 
was buried in the cemetery of Pftre-la-Chaise. 
Hia son, ' Young Astley,' also an admired 
equestrian performer, to whom he had be- 
queathed the interest arising from his some- 
what encumbered property, survived seven 
yeara only. He also med in Paris, and was 
interred beside his father in PAre-la-Chaise. 
Philip Astley was the best horse-tamer of his 
time. He usually bought his horses in Smith- 
fleld, caring, as he said, ' little for shape, 
make, or colour : temper was the only consi- 
deration.' He rarely gave more than five 
pounds for a horse. He was a man of violent 
temper, peremptory of speech and rude of 
manner, but of great energy and notable in- 
tegrity ; and he was regai^d with affection 
by tlie members of hia company. He con- 
structed in all nineteen amphitheatreB for 
equestrian exhibitions. 

[De Cutro's Memoirs, 1824; BrayUy's Thea- 
tres of Lonilon, 1833.] D. C. 

ASTON, ANTHONY (^. 1712-1731), 
dramatist and actor, was the son of a gentle- 
man wbo had been neater of the Plea OIHce 
in the King's Bench, and waa educated as an 
attorney. He is said to have played in all 
the London theatres, but never continued 
'long in any. In a pamphlet of 24 pages, en- 
titled ' A brief Supplement to Colley Gibber, 
Esquire, his Lives of the Famous Actors and 
Actresses,' and written apparently about 1747, 
Aston states that he came on the atage at the 
latter end of the reign of William III. With 
his wife and aon be travelled through Eng- 
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land, and at the chief towns presented a 
medley entertainment of humorous acenes 
from various plays, with aoiwa and dialogue 

of his own composition ' to fill up the chinks 
of the slender meal.' The 'Spectator' for 
1 Jan. 1713 contained the advertisement of 
the popular comedian, Richard Eetcourt, that 
he was about to open the Bumper Tavern in 
James Street, Covent Garden, and that his 
wines would be sold with the utmost fidelity 
by his old servant. Trusty Antony — it baa 
been presumed that Aston waa referred to — 
' who nad so often adorned both the theatres 
in England and Ireland.' In 1717 he is aaid 
to have performed three times a week at the 
Globe and Marlborough Tavema in fleet 
Street. In 1735 he petitioned the House of 
Commona to be heard agunst the Bill intro- 
duced by Sir John Barnard for restraining 
the number of theatres, and for the better 
regulating of common players of interludes, 
when he was permitted to deliver a ludicrous 



history was published in 1749, believed that 
Aatou was then living and ' travelling etiU, 
and as well known as the poat-horse that 
carries the mail.' Aston'a 'Brief Supple- 
ment ' contains interesting mentions of Bet- 
tert«n, Mrs. Bracegirdle, and others. He was 
the author of 'Love in a Hurry,' a comedv 
performed without success at the SmocK 
Alley Theatre, Dublin, about 1709; and of 
' Pastora, or the Coy Shepherdess,' an opera 
performed by the Duke of Richmond's ser- 
vant at Tunbridge Wella in 1712. The 
'Fool's Opera, or the Taate of the Age,' 

[irinted in 1731, 'written by Matthew Med- 
ey and performed by hie company in Oxfijrd,' 
has also been attributed to Aaton. 



ASTON, Sib ARTHUR (d. 1649), royalist 
general, was the younger of the two aona of 
Sir Arthur Aston, knight, of Fulham, Mid- 
dlesex, by his first vile, CSmstiana, daughter 
of John Ashton, of Penrith, Cumberland, 
and grandson of Sir Thomas Aston, knight, 
of Aston, in Buoklow hundred, Cheshire, in 
which county the ' ancient and knightly 
family' of Aston had longflourished. Probably 
he was a native of Fulham, but nothing is re- 
corded concerning hisbirthplace or education. 
He went to Russia during the unsettled state 
of that kingdom which preceded and followed 
the eaaumption of the throne by Michael 
Federowiti in 161S. He was accompanied 
by a certain number of men, captains, and 
commanders, and furnished with letters of 
recommendation from James I, and he pro- 
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b&bly rbmained tliere till a truce was con- 1 
eluded between this power and its belligerent 
neighbours, the Poles, in 1618. Returning 1 
to England, he twain procured letters from 
King James, ana repaired to the camp of | 
Sigiamund III, King of Poland — the enemy ' 
against whom he had lately ttriven^wita 1 
the view of aiding that monarch in his war ' 
against the Turks, In this service he con- : 
sequently witnessed the total overthrow of ^ 
the Moslem army. With Christopher Rad- ' 
livill, general-in-chief of the Lithuanian 
forces, he served throughout the war, attend- 
ing the invoaion of Livonia by Gustavus 
Adolphua, in 1621 ; and as a proof of his 
meritorious services obtained from that 

fneral letlflra t«atimonal, dated at Vilna, 
Jan, 1623, in which his military bearing is 
highly extolled, especially in recovering the 
caatle of Mittivio, which hod been captured 
b^ the Swedes. For this and other services 
Sigismund, in a deed dated 23 April 1625, 
granted him a yearly pension of 7O0 florins. 
Upon peace being restored in 1631 to the 
dominions of Sigismund, LieutenantM^olonel 
Aston, for he had now attained that ranlf, 
once more returned to England. 

Havinp raised here a regiment of native 
soldiers, he again deponed for the continent. 
Once more he drew his sword in the service 
of a former adversary. Joining Guslayus 
Adolphus with bis newly raised company, be 
attended that celebrated commander in his ex- 
pedition against the Austrian Count Tilly, and 
probably throughout that splendid campaign 
which terminated on the plain of Liitzen. 

At the conuneucement of the Scottish re- 
bellion he returned home with aa many sol- 
diers of note as he could brin^ with him. 
On 8 April 1640 he was appointed by the 
Earl of Northumberland sergeant-major- 
general of the regiments under Viscount 
Oonway, then lying at Newcastle, and, after 
the rout at Newhum, retired with that hody 
first to Durham, and then into Yorkshire. 
On Northumberland's sickness, the comniand 
of the army devolvinff on the Earl of Straf- 
ford, he was by that nobleman appointed 
(7 Sept.) colonel-general of one of the bri- 
gades serving against the Scots, who now occu- 
pied Newcastle ; and on the ITth of the some 
month sergeant-major of the newly raised 
train-bands of Yorksliire, in which capacity 
he served until the return home of the Scots 
and the diebandment of the English army. 

Dodd relates {Church Hittory, Hi. 57)that 
on the breaking out of the civil war Sir 
Arthur Aston — who had been knighted on 
15 Feb. 1640-1 — 'offered his services to King 
Charles, but was refused; his majesty alleg- 
ing that the cry of popery already ran so 



high against him that it would certainly in- 
flame matters if he admitted so many persons 
of that communion. Afterwards, as 'tis s^d. 
Sir Arthur, by way of tryal, made the sane 
offer to Sir 'Thomaa Fairfax, general of the 
parliament's forces, who immediately em- 
braced it. The king, b^g made acquainted 
with this passage, not only granted a com- 
mission to Sir Arthur, but gave a general 
invitation to all other catholics to come in 
to him.' The appointment he received was 
that of colonel-general of the dragoons, with 
which regiment he did his majesty good 
service at Edgehill, beating off the field the 
right winff of the parliamentary army. 

Upon the king's removal to Oxford ttoat 
Reading (21 Nov. 1642), where he hod lain 
since the attack on Brentford, he left Sir 
Arthur, who had now succeeded Mr. Wilmot 
as commissary-general of the horse, gOTemor 
of that town, with a garrison of about three 
thousand foot, and a regiment of horse of about 
as many hundreds. Whilst governor of Read- 
ing he hanged one or two of his own men 
who had been guilty of some notorious 
crimes, ' to stop the mouths of the people,' 
said a contemporary journalist, 'for his mur- 
dering Master Boys, an honest citizen of 
London, by a seeming act of justice.' In 
the 'Weekly Intelligencer' (^o. 18) it is 
stated that this Boys, who was executed in 
the town, was suspected of being a spy. 

During the siege of Reading he three times 
repulsed the parliament forces under the Earl 
of Essex ! but afterwards, whilst standing 
under a shed near the enemy's approaches, he 
received an injury on the head, occasioned 
by the fall of a tile — an accident which de- 
prived him of his senses for the remainder of 
the siege. Accordingly, he resipied the 
command to Colonel Richard Fielding, the 
senior officer of the garrison. Clarendon, 
speaking of this accident, says that it ' was 
then thought of great misfortune to the king, 
for there was not in his army an officer of 
creater reputation, and of whom the enemy 
had a greater dread.' The siege terminated 
on 27 April 1643, by the garrison evacuating 
the town with the honours of war. Sir 
Arthur, in a horse-litter, led the procession, 
which made for WalUngford, and the next 
day joined the king at Oxford. Sir Arthur's 
wound did not long deprive the king of his 
assistance ; for on 27 July following he came 
post from Bristol— at the taking of which 



in the west. In the following month, at the 
particular reijuest of the queen, who re- 
sided in the city, and who imagined herself 
safer under the protection of a catholic, he 
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Wfts appointed governor of Oxford on the 
death 01 Sir WQliam Peonymui. Here, on 
1 May followinfc, the degree of M.D. was 
conferred upon ninj by the univerBity. On 
19 Sept. I&U lie waa thrown from his horae 
and broke hia leg ; gangrene aet in, and ejn- 
putation was performed on 7 Dec. Thia | 
accident waa regarded by the puritana ' 
{ViCABe, Ijooidng-gla^fw Matignantt, 1646) | 
aa a i udgment of Ood against Aatoa for an ' 
act 01 revolting cruelty which he had perpe- 
trated a short time before in adjudging that 
a Boldier, against whom he bore a grudge, 
should have his right hand aawn off. Ae 
Sir Arthur thus became incapable of dis- 
charging the active duties of his oE^, the hing 
removed him from the command (25 Dec.), 
conferring upon him a penaion of 1,0001. a 
vear. He was removed, says Anthony & 
\Vood, ' to the great reioycing of the soldiers 
and others in Oxford, having expressed him- 
self ven' cruel and imperious while be eie- 
cuted that office.' 

In November 1946 we find Aston in Ireland 
with the Marquis of Ormonde, with whom 
he probably returned to England on the de- 
livery of Dublin to the parliament. It aeems 
liJiely that, after the execution of the king, 
he joined the marquis in Ireland on his re- 
BUming the government there. Certain it ia, 
that on 27 July 1649 be aat on a council of 
war convened by the lord-lieutenant. Being 
left with a gamaon of 3,000 men in defence 
of Drogheda or Tredagh, Sir Arthur three 
times repulsed the army of General Crom- 
well, which approached the works 8 Sept. 
1649. This determined perseverance, how- 
ever, eventually proved unsuccesafuL The 
town was enterecTon the 10th. No quarter 
waa given, and only about thirty persons 
escaped, who, with several hundreds of the 
Irian nation, were shipped off aa slaves to 
the island of Barbadoes (Dodd, Church Hit- 
tory, iii. 68). Aston perished in the butchery. 
He was hacked to pieces, and hia braina were 
beaten out with his wooden leg. 

Clarendon remarks that the king, in all his 
armies, had but one general officer of the 
catholic religion, ' Sir Arthur Aston, whom 
the papists, notwithstanding, would not ac- 
knowledge for a papist.' The same writer, 
referring to Aston s appointment as governor 
of Oxford, says he ' nad the fortune to be 
Te^ much esteemed where he was not known, 
and very much detested where he was ; and 
ho waa at this time too well known at Ox- 
ford to be beloved by any.' Clarendon adds 
that he was ' a man of a rough nature, and 
so given up to an immoderate love of money 
that he cared not by what unrighteous ways 
he exacted it.' 



[Msmoir by Q. IJtciiiiiuui-SteininaD, in Qsut. 
Mag. n. a. i. 144, 284 ; Kippis'a Biag. BriL; Notes 
and Queries, viii. 126, 302, 480, 629 ; ClaMDdon'a 
Hiatof thaBebellioni Coatee's Hiit of Bending, 
24 esq.; Addit MS. 18980 ff. 22, 43; Wood^a 
Faati Oion. sd. Bliss, ii. T7 ; Ufe of Acthrav k 
Wood, ed. Blifs, p. xx; Dodd's Church Hiat. 
57; Calendars of State Papers,- Cromwell'* 
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ASTON, or AflHTON, JOHN (Jf. 1382), 
one of Wycliffe's earliest followers, is de- 
scribed aa M.A. and ' scholar ' (or, once, 
' bachelor ') in theology at Oxford, and, ac- 
cording to Anthony i Wood {Hutory and 
Antiguttie* qf tie Umrertitt/ of Oiford, i. 
49S, ed. Gutch), was a member of Helton 
College. He apiieara first to have been en- 
gaged as one of Wycliffe's band of itinerant 
priests, and by the vear 1382 had become 
conspicuous for his advocacy of his master's 
views, particularly of those relating to the 
sacrament of the Lord's supper. Knighton 
(coL 26A8, «$.) describes the zeal with which 
he carried on his mission as a preacher of the 
new doctrine, and the author of the'Fasciculi 
Zizaniorum ' (p. 274) makes the well-knowa 
rebel, John Ball, in his confession, name Aston 
in company with Nicholas Hereford and Law- 
rence Bedeman as the leaders of Wyclifie's 
party. In 1362 these three men, together with 
Philip Bepyngdon, were singled outamongthe 
Oxford Wycliffites as the subjects of a prose- 
cution at the hands of Archbishop Courtney, 
who first issued, 12 June, an ineffectual man- 
date restraining them from public functions 
in the university, and then summoned them 
to an examination to be held before him at 
the Blackfriara Priory in London. Wy- 
cliffe's specific doctrines had, in &ct, been 
already condemned at the ' earthquake ' coun- 
cil of Blackfriara in the preceding month, and 
there was little difficulty in imphcating his 
disciples in them. Aston appeared on 18 June. 
He circulated a broadsheet declaring his al- 
legiance to the faith of the church, and won 
so much sympathy that hia final hearing on 
the 20th was interrupted and nearly broken 
up by the invasion of a friendly mob. He 
was, however, condemned, end, by virtue of 
a subsequent roval patent, dated 13 July, waa 
expalled from his university. By the arch- 
bishop's order a search wa« then made for 
him and his companions, and at lem^h, in 
October, Aston waa seiied. On 27 Not. he 
followed the example of Bedeman and Re- 
pyngdon (Hereford had left the country), 
recanted, and returned to Oxford. Hia re- 
transient. In 1387 



Bishop Wakefield of Worcester denounced 
him as a dangerous Lollard, and prohibited 
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him from preocliiiig. According to Foxa 
{Actg, iii. 47, ed. TownBeud) he was cited and 
eondemned litt«r by Archbishop Arundel ; 
but this BtBtement eeems to rest upon the 
notice in the St. Albans Chroniclee (Wal- 
AUrsHUf, ii. 6S eq., ed. Riley; Otroniam 
AnsUa, 1328-1388, p. 350, ed. Thompion) 
■of the popular disturbance at his trial, which 
evidently relates to that held by Archbishop 
C!ourtney (cf. Fruc. Zix. p. 329), 

A few writing* by Aston are enumerated 
1>y Bale (ScHptonan Ilbittriuat Cataiogut, 
p. 496, ed. Basle, 1558). 

The name is spelled -variously. The au- 
thorities last mentioned give ' A^tone ; ' the 
* Fasciculi Zizaniorum ' alternate between 
■' .\stone ' and ' Aaton ; ' while the Lambeth 
lepiaters (see Fate. Za., p. 310, n. 8) have 
■*A8hton,' and Wilkins prints ' Asshton.' 
•Other forma are ' Ayston ' (Wood, I. c.) and 
'Ay8hton'(TixirHB, Bibl. Brit.-Hib.,^. 54). 

[FoMieuli ZiianiorniD, pp. 2:3-B0, 309-U, 
329-33 (ed. Shirley, Rolls series) ; Koighlon, 
Ub EvenL Angl., coll, 2668-B (in Twysclen's 
DeCBm Scriptores); Wilkina'a Coiicil. Mngo. 
Brit. iii. 167-89, 302et8eq.(l?37); J.Lewis'aLifa 
of Wiclif, pp^ 282-8, ed. Oifoid, 1820; Lech- 
le^B John Widif and hia English PrecnrBais, 
pp. 215-22, 433-9, EngL tr., od. 1881.1 

B.LP. 

ASTON, JOSEPH (1762-1844), journal- 
ist, dramatist, and miscellaneous writer, was 
born in 1762, the son of William Aston, 
gunsmith, of Deanagate, in Manchester. 
In 1S08 he opened a stationer's shop at 
S4 Deansgate, where, on 1 Jan. 1805, he 
issued the prospectus of the 'Manchester 
Mail,' published at sixpence, and professing 
'no political creed.' From 1809 till 1825 he 
was publisher and editor of the ' Manchester 
Exchange Herald,' a conservative journal. 
Ail^rwuds he removed to Bochdale, where 
he started the ' Rochdale Recorder.' He died 
St Chadderton Hall, 19 Oct. 1844, and was 
buried at Tonee, adjoining Middleton. Aston 
was the friend and executor of Thomas Bar- 
ritt, the antiquary. For about thirty-four 
years he also enjoyed the closest intimacy 
with James Monto)merv, the poet, and editor 
of the ' Sheffielu Iris,'" who submitted to 
him most of hie manuscripts for revision 
and criticism. lie himself was a facile 
writer of verses, the majority of which ap- 
peared in his own paper. Of his dramatic 
Siieces, 'Conscience,' a comedy, was per- 
brmed at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
in 1815, with moderate success; and he also 
wrote ' Retributive Justice,' a tragedr, and 
' A Family Story,' a comedy. His published 
works nearly all relate to lilanchester. Thev 
include 'The Manchester Guide,' 1804, 2nil 
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edition, 1815, 3rd, with plates, 18S6; ' His- 
tory and Description of the Collegiate Church 
of Christ, Manchester;' 'Lancashire Ga- 
letteer,' 1st edition 1808, 2nd 1822; 'An 
Heroic Epistle from the Quadruple Obelisk 
in the Market Place to the New Exchange,' 
1809 ; ' A Descriptive Account of Manches- 
ter Exchange,' 1810; 'Metrical Records of 
Manchester, in which its History is traced 
(currente calamo) from the days of the 
ancient Britons to the present time,' 1822. 

SFiBhwicl, lAncashire Libnuj, 1875, 37, 119, 
28S; Procter, MemorialB of HancheMer 
Streets, 1874, pp. 184-17t; Memoirs of the Life 
and WritingH of Jamos Montgomery, by John 
Hulkad and James Everett, ISAl-Sd; Not«B 
and Queries, vol. xii., 2nd sorifl9,378, and vol.)., 
3rd neriee, 97.] T. F. H. 

ASTON, SiE RICHARD (rf. 17:8),judge, 
was a younger son of Richard Aston, Esq., 
of Wadley, Berks, by Eliiabeth, daughter of 
John Warren, Esq., of Oxfordshire, grand- 
son of Sir Willoughbv Aston, Bart., and 
Ct-grandson of Sir Thomas Aston, created 
net by Charles I, sheriff of Cheshire in 
1635, who exerted himself energetically on 
the side of the king in the constitutional 
struggle, and lost his life through a wound 
received in a skirmish in 1645. The Astone 
derived their name from Aston in Cheshire, 
where the family had been settled since the 
time of Henry II. It is not known at what 
date Richard Aston began practice as a bar- 
rister. His name appears with tolerable 
frequency in the first volume of Sir James 
Burrow's ' Reports of Cases in the King's 
Bench ' (1766-^), but seldom in connection 
with cases of first-rate importance. He 
became king's counsel in 1759, and in 1781 
was made lord chief justice of the court of 
Common Fleas in Ireland, on the resignation 
of Sir William Yorke. 'In this office he 
seems to have displayed considerable energy. 
Discovering that it was the practice of grand 
juries in that country to find bills of indict- 
ment upou the mere perusal of depositions 
without examining any witnesses, he set him- 
self to reform so scandalous sn abuse. He 
failed, however, to carry his colleagues with 
him, only two out of nine disapproving of 
the practice, which remained unaltered until 
1816, when a bill making the examination of 
witnesses obligatory was introduced into the 
House of Commons 'hj Homer and passed 
into law. Few English judges have been 
popular in Ireland, and Aston was not one 
of the few. .\ccordingly, on the resignation 
of Sir Tliomss Denison, one of the judges of 
the King's Bench in England, which happened 
in 1765, be resigned bis Irish post, and was 
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transferred to the English court and knighted. 
In 1768 Aston was a member of the court 
presided over by Lord Mansfield, which unani- 
mously decided that the writ of outlawry 
issued against AVilkea upon his conviction for 
publishing two seditious libels in No. 46 of 
the 'North Briton' and in the 'Essaj on 
Woman,' was bad hv reason of two formal 
defects. Wilkes, who had kept out of the 
country until the writ was issued, voluntarily 
surrendered himself to the slieriff of Middl»- 
sei before the execution of it, and then ap- 
peared before the court upon a writ of error, 
claiming to have the writ of outlawry de- 
claredinvalid upon certain technical grounds. 
The judges disaUowed all the objections urged 
by the counsel for Wilkes, but the result of a 
careful examination of precedents conducted 
by the junior members of Uie court (Yates, 
Aston, and Willea) waa to show that in the 
days when the writ of outlawry (capiat utia- 
ffatam) was in common use ' a series of 
judgments required that . . . afterthewords 
" at my county court" should be added the 
name of the county, and after the word " held " j 

should be added "for the county of ■" 

(naming it).' The writ being faulty in these 
respects, the court held that it wad invalid. | 
A decision based upon a ground so purely I 
technical, overlooked by the counsel for the 
applicant^ and only discovered by the judges 
after careful research, excited in the minds 
of those hostile to Wilkes suspicions of cor- 
rupt motives, and a report was circulated to 
the effect that the judges, or at any rate 
Willes and Aston, had been bribed by a gift 
of lottery tickets, that Aston had been seen 
selling them on 'Change, and had remarked 
that he had as good a right to sell his tickets 
OS his brother Willes. In 17rO, on the 
Budden death of Yorke, which occurred on 
20 Jan., immediately after his acceptance of 
the office of lord chancellor in succession to 
Lord Camden, the Kocking^ham administra- 
tion, beingunable to find any lawyer of ability 
and character to succeed him, determined to 
put the great seal in commission j and Sir 
Sidney Stafford Smythe of the Eichequer, 
Sir Kichard Aston of the King's Bench, and 
the lion. Henry Rathurst of the Common 
Pleas, were selected as commissioners. These 
three judges, havinff had no experience of 
chancery business, in the space of a year 
(1770-1) committed so many blunders that 
achangewasplainlynecessary. Accordingly, 
on 21 Jan. 1771, the three commissioners 
delivered up the great seal, and on the same 
day it was redelivered to one of them, the 
Hon. Henry Bathurst. It was by Aston, 
sitting' with Lord Mansfield 
King^ Bench e 
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of fine and imprisonment was puBed 
upon Home (afterwards Home Tooke) for it 
seditious libel in advertising a subscription 
in relief ' of the widows, orphans, and aged 
parents of our beloved American fellow- 
subjects, who, faithful to the character of 
Englishmen, and preferring death to slavery, 
were, for that reason only, inhumanly mur- 
dered by the king's troops at or near Lexington 
and Concord in the province of Massachu- 
setts.' Aston was married twice, first to a 
Miss Eldred, and then to Rebecca, daughter 
of Ur. Rowland, a physician of Aylesbury, 
and widow of Sir David Williams, Bart., of 
Kose Hall, Herts. Ue is said to have been 
brust^ue in his manners. He died in 1778, 
leaving no issue by either of his wives. 

[Burke'sExtinctBBronetA(re,23,S69; Votton's 
Banmetage ; Cal. of Home Office Papers, 176S-9, 
1770-2; Hansard,i!ciiL,648,66ai Homer's Life, 
Letter from Homer to Murray upon the Irish 
, Jury Bill; Smyth's law Officers of Ireland, 311 ; 
Law and Lawyers (reputed author Jnmes Grant), 
ii. UO; BoiTow'aSottlementCBse8,S33; Burrow** 
Reports, iy. 2fi27; Howell's aiale Trials, lii, 
1085. 1088, IIOB, 1116, ii. 787: Cr. Off. Uin. 
B. No. 2, fol, 18; Annual Reg. liii. 188.1 

J. M.E. 

ASTON, SiK THOMAS (1600-1646), 
royalist, was the heir of an ancient Cheshire 
family which had been settled at Aston in 
that eountyformanv generations, and showed 
undoubted descent irom the time of Henry IL 
Several of these early Astons were knighted, 
and one of them was treasurer to Fhilippa,the 
wife of Edward IH, and joined in the wars 
inSpain. Thoma£Astonwasbomon29Sept. 
1600. His father, John Aston, who had been 
sewer to the wife of James I, died in 1616, 
and presumably liis children remained under 
the care of his widow. Thomas was educated 
at Brasenose College, Oxford. He was made 
a baronet by Charles I in July 1628, and 
served as high eheriff of Chesh'ire in 1636, 
In this year died his first wife, Magdalene, 
daughter of Sir John Poulteney, but their 
four children all died young. Sheliesburied 
in the family chapel at Aston Hall, with ut 
epitaph which may have been the work of 
her husband, and is certainlv characteristic 
of the period. In 1639 Sir Thomas took u 
his second wife Anne, the heiress of Sir Henry 
WiUoughby, and his only son waa named 
Willoughby. 

Sir Thomas was a ataunch churchman and 
loyally attached to the monarchy, and in the 
civil and ecclesiastical troubles he took his 
part. The portentous rise of nonconformist 
sentiment excited alike fear and anger. 
When what was known aa the Cheshire p»- 
titton ag^nst episcopacy was in circulation. 
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Sir Thomaa and his friends set about the pre- 
pBTKtionof a counter-petition orremonstrance. 
bir Thomaa was attacked as the framer of 
the document in an ' answer ' which he de- 
nounces as the work of 'some brain-sick 
anabaptist,' and this appears to have provoked 
him to the hastj compilation of a quarto 
'which is BuiGciently described on ita title- 
pas^; 'A Remonstrance against Presbytery, 
exhibited by divers of the nobilitie, gentrie, 
ministers, and inhabitants of the County 
Palatine of Chester, with the motives of 
that Itemonstrance, toother with a short 
•urvev of the Presbytenan discipline, show- 
tng the inconveniences of it, and tbe incon- 
siateocy thereof with the constitution of 
thii atate, being in its principles destructive 
to the laws and liberties of the people. 
With a briefe review of the institution, 
mccesaion, jurisdiction of tbe ancient, and 
venerable order of bishops found to be in- 
stituted by the Apostles, continued ever 
since, grounded on the lawes of God and 
moat agreeable to the law of the land. By 
Sir Thomaa Aatcm, Baronet. , . , Printed 
for John Aston, 1641' (B.M.), 4to. Sir 
Thomas includes in his book the petition to 
which it is an answer, and also ' certain 
noaitions' maintained bv Samuel Eaton in 
ruaaermonsatCbesterandKnutsford, Eaton 
had been resident in New England, and had 
brought thence a keen appreciation of the 
congregational form of church government. 
AstoD also made ' A Collection of Sundry 
Petitions presented to the King's most ex- 
cellent Majesty, as also to tbe two Houses 
now aaaembled in Parliament. And others 
already signed by most of the gentry, minis- 
tern, and freeholders of several counties,' 
1642 (Bodleian). When the vMtr broke out 
between the king and parliament, Sir Thomas 
took part with the royalists, and was in 
command at Middlewich in March 1642-8, 
when he was defeated by Sir William Brere- 
ton. The rovalista lost their two cannons 
and five hundred stand of arms. Few were 
slain, but the prisonen included many of the 
principal cavtJters enraoed, and the town 
snared at the hands of the roundheads, who 
made free with the property of burgesses and 
the plate of the church. Sir Thomas escaped, 
but when a few days later he returned to 
ChMter he waa placed under arrest at Pul- 
ford, where he wrote adefence of his conduct 
which furnishes a very minute account of 
tbe afiair and is an interesting picture of the 
civil war. SirThomas apparently freed him- 
self from censure and r^oined the king's army, 
ftnd indeed is said to have suffered a second 
defeat from Brereton at Msccleslield in 1643. I 
He was aflerwarda captured in a Finnish in | 



Staffordshire. "When in prison at Stafford ho 
endeavoured to escape, but the attempted 
evasion was discovered by a soldier who 
struck him on the head. This and other 
wounds received in the war brought on a 
feveTjOf which he died at Stafford on 24 March 
I 1645. He was buried at Aston chapel, and 
is fairly entitled, as Wood says, ' to the 
character of a stout and learned man.' 

[Ormerod's Hiatocj of Cheshito, sd. Helaby, 
1882, ii. 82-3; f^rwaker'a East Cheshire, 1880, 
i. 470, ii. 667; Wood's AthenK Oionienses; 
Axon's Cheshire Gleanings.] W. E. A. A, 

ASTON, WALTER, Baeott Astoh op 
FoRFAB (iri84-1639), ambassador, was the 
eldest son of Sir Edward Aston, of Tixall 
in Staffordshire, whose rental has been esti- 
mated at 10,00(W., 80 that he must have 
been one of the richest men in En^and. 
Walter was one of the knights of the Bath, 
created at the coronation of James I, and 
was one of the first baronet s. He was sent as 
ambassador to Spain in 1620, where be re- 
mained till diplomatic relations between 
Spain and England were broken off at the 
beginning of 163C. James 1 did not, how- 
ever, repose sufficiont confidence in him to 
entnist him with the delicate negotiations 
relating to the Palatinate and the marriage 
treaty, and in 1622 he was overshadowed by 

' ' " ;hat year 

ippointed 

extraordinary ambasEador to conduct those 
negotiations. When Prince Charles and 
Buckingham were in Spain, he gained their 
confidence by expressing a strong opinion, in 
opposition to Bristol, against the Spanish 

Siro^sals for securing the Palatinate to the 
anuly of the elector palatine by educating 
the two eldest sons at the emperor's court, 
Charles took a likingto him probably on this 
ground, and in his subsequent letters alwavs 
addressed him as ' Honest Wat.' In 1627 he 
created him Lord Aston of Forfar, in the 
Scottish peerage. From 1635 to 1638 he 
again served as ambassador in Spain. Shortly 
BStei his return he died, on Aug. 13, 1639. 
He is well known in literary history as the 
patron of Drayton. His wife was Gertrude 
Sadler, granddaughter of the Sir Ralph Sadler 
who plaved a part in politics in the reign of 
Henry VlII and his successors. 

[Douglas, Peemge of Scotland; US.S., Des- 
potcbEH ; Slsto Pnpprs, Spain.] fl. R. O. 

ASTON, WILIJAM (I7S5-1800), n 
Jesuit, whom I>r. Oliver believed to be the 
son of Edward Aston, by Ann Bavley his 
wife, was bom in London 22 April, 1735. 
He made his early studies in the college at 
St, Omer, and at the age of sixteen he joined 
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the Society of Jeeus at Wutten (7 Se^t.,', ffregational Chtmhe» 1^ Horfolk and Suffolk, 
1751). In 1761 he waB profesMir of poetry p. 45). He was bom at Norwich 'about 1672/ 
It St. Omer. lie was admitted to his solemn ()f his early education, and of hig educatio 



profegaion in his order 2 Feb. 1769. His altogether, little or nothing has been tnuu- 
commanding talents and accomplished man- mitted; but in his iuneral Bermon by Quyae 



's recommended him for the presidencv of (1730) he is shown to have made ' thanldul 

I Little College at Bruges. On its violent acknowledgments for his privilege in de- 

euppression by the Belgic- Austrian privy scending from godly parents' and for 'th« 



council of Brussels, he was detained a close advantages received from a religious educa- 
prisoner for eight months; but he and his _ tion.' Ue spent several years <' '' 



ompanions were ultimately released, owinff earlier part of his ministry in the historic 
a the exertions of Henry, the eighth Lord family of the Fleetwoods of Stoke Newing- 
Aruadell of ^Vardour, who interceded with , ton, then outside London. It does not appear 



Prince Starembe^, the Austrian prime mi- I that he undertook any pastoral chai^ proper 
nister, on their behalf. A few years later ' until 1713. In that year he was ' ordained ' 
Father Aston established an academy at as ' pastor' to a congregation at Ropemaker'» 
Liege, and he obtained a canonry in the col- ' Alley, Moorfields. Here he laboured most 
legiate church of St. John in that city. He devotedly and self-deny inglv until the dat* 
died 15 March, 1600. Besides writing for of his death. He was involved in a some- 
reviews and journaU, Father Aston pub- what passionate controversy with a fellow 



lished D'Aiais' ' Compte-rendu,' ' Lettres dissenting minister named Martin Toni- 
Ultramontaines,' and ' Le Cosmopolite.' ' kins, also ' settled ' in Stoke Newington. 

(Oliver's Collectanea S. J. ; Foley a R*eonls of Tomkins was among the earliest of the ori- 

the EoglJHh Province of tbs Society of Jenua, ginally 'evangelical' protestant dissenle™ 

vols, V. and vii.] T. C. 1 "lio came to hold Arian-Socinian concept 

I tions of the 'divinity 'of Jesus Christ, This 

ASTRY, RICHARD (1832P-1714), anti- touched nearly Asty's beliefe, and he feai^ 
qua[T,wa«bommHuntmgdon8hiremorabout leg^ly and faithfully asserted the Biblical- 
1632. He was admitted of Queens' Collwe, I At hanasian doctrine. EvenTomkinsadmitted 
Cambridge, on March 14, 1647-8 ; proceeded ] ultimately that his opponent contended not 
B.A. m 166] ; and in 1654 obtamed from his against him as an individual, but for what 
collie a grace for M.A., though that Aegrev, , he believed to be truth necessary- to aalva- 
is not recorded in the university registers, tjon. Later Asty signed the declaration 'on 
After leaving the university he was elected the doctrine of the blessed Trinity,' as pro- 
an alderman of Huntingdon, and he waa 1 mulgated in the first article of the Church of 
buried at St. Marrsm that town on Aug. 11, | England and in the answer to the fifth and 
1714, aged 83. He is the author of a quarto giith questions of the Assembly's catechism, 
volume of collections, heraldic and topogra- ] agreed upon at the Saltera' Hall synod, 
phica], relating to the county of Huntingdon, ; 7 April 1, 19. He was a great admirer rf 
preserved m the Lansdowne MS. 921. Tlie the practical writings of the illustrious Dr. 
authorship of this MS., which is the only sjs- John Owen, and in his eameat sermons waa 
tematic attempt towards a history of Hun- never weary in setting forth ' the unsearch- 
tingdonahire, has hitherto been erroneously I able riches of Christ.' 'And yet,' witneaaea 
ascribed to Sir Robert Cotton. Mr. Thomas Quyse, ' in my freest converse with him I 
Baker has made copious extracts from this have with pleasure obsened a remarkabl* 
work in the thirty-eixth volume of hia MSS, I tenderness :n his spirit aa to judging tha 
now deposited in the University Library, | gtate of those who differed from Wm, even 
Cambridge. ^Istry abo drew up 'Alpha- ^ [n points which he took to be of very great 
belKnl Catalogues of Enjflish Surnames, with importance ' (aa before, p. 81). He ^ed on 
the arms belonguig to them, and the parti- ' 20 Jan. 1729-30. He is one of the many 
ciilar times that the persons recorded lived ; ' : venerable men laid to rest in BunhiU Fields, 
forming three small but rather thick oblong not far fiwm John Bunyan's grave. He pub- 
folio volumes, formerly in the poeseseion of ijghed only a single sermon, on the death of 
the Rev. Henry Freeman, of Norman Cross. Mra. Eliiabeth Heetwood and preached at 

[MS. Baker, 36 ; MS, Lansil. 831.] T. C. Stoke Newington on 28 June 17*8 from Job 
j ix. 12. He also prefixed to the colleetivB 

AflTT, JOHN (ie72P-1730), dissenting folio volume of the 'Sermons and Tracts of 
clergyman.wasflonofRobert AstyofKorwich ' Dr. John Owen' (1721) a well-weighed and 
and grandson to the ' ejected ' of Stratford, I loving account of this second greatest of tha 
whose christian name was John, not Robert | later puritans. It may be added that among 
{ilkSHtXi, Anient aadPrtfmt State of Von-\t\iti 1662 farewell sermons is one by Jdia. 
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Aitj, the 'ejected' clerKTmaa of Stratford, 
kod thftt Kobert Asty of Norwich published b. 
singularlf briiriit and consolatoTy Dook called 
' Ttwtiee of Rejoicing in the Lord Jesus in 
all Guea and Coaditions ' (1683). 



for full detaila on the Aaty bmilj, see Brovne' 
BiitoTj of Congregatioiwlism io Norfolk and 
SnUbUc, Appendii, p. eu.] A. B. Q.' 

ATHELABD of Bath. [See Adblabd.] 
ATHELM (d. 923), urchbishop of Canter- 
bury, issaJd by William of MalmesDury ( Ge»ta 
Beg. ii. 184) to have been a monk of Oloa- 
tonbury. This statement has been disputed 
(Att^lui Sacra, i. 656), but there is no con- 
clusive eridence asainst it. In Q09 Athelm 
WBsmadethefirst oighopofWells. Since 706 
there hod been two West-Soxon seee, atWin- 
chester and at Sherborne [see AldhelkI. 
William of Malmesbury (Gata Seg. ii. 129) 
says that Pope FonnoeuB Bent a letter to King 
Edward, excommunicating him and his Bub- 

C')B, because the West-Soion country hod 
n left without a bishop for seven years ; 
that the kins' held a synod of great men, who 
divided the land into five instead of two dio- 
ceses, and chose five new bishops ; and that, 
in 909, Archbishop Flegmund consecrated 
MTen bishops in one day, one of these being 
Athelm to the church of Wells, one of the 
new dioceses. Tlie stoty is full of anachro- 
rism, for Formosus died in 896, and the names 
of some of the bishops sugvest other difficul- 
ties. The division of the dioceses, the crea- 
tion of the see of Wells, and the consecration 
of Athelm may, however, be accepted. In 
914 Athelm was made archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and obtained the pall from John X. 
Athelm was the brother of Heorstan, the 
father of Dunstan. He is said to have been 
Dunstan's patron, but he died about the time 
of the birth of that saint. Athelm is said 
by Florence of Worcester to have crowned 
j£thelstan. This, however, is a mistake, for 
he died 8 Jan. 933, and was succeeded by 
Wullhelm, who must have officiated at the 
coronation, which took place the next year. 
[William of MalmeBbDi7,0sstaRe);.ii. (Eng. 
Hist. Soe.); Oesta Pontiff, i. (Rolls Ser.) ; no- 
rence of Worcester ; Wharton, Anelia ^cra, i. ; 
Adelard, Vita Dunstani ; Stubbs, Reg. Sac. An- 
glic p. 13. note,] W. H. 

ATHELSTAN or .£THELSTAK (895- 
940), king of the West-Saxons and Mercians, 
and afterwards of all the English, was the son 
of Eodwaid the Elder, and of a noble lady 
Ecgwyn, according to Florence of Worcester ; 



but another and later story represents his 
mother as a shepherd's daughter, and not the 
lawful wife of Eadward. In all probability he 
was illegitimate, but by a recognised mistreaa 
of noble birth. Born durinc the lifetime of 
his grandfather ^l&ed, j^thelstan was a 
favourite of the great We8t>^xon king, who 
cave him as a boy a purple cloak, a jewelled 
belt, and a sword with a golden seaboard, no 
doubt to mark him out, in spite of his ille- 
gitimacy, as a right KthelinK. When the 
young prince was six years old, JElfred died, 
and durine the stormy years when Eadward 
was slowly recoverinsr the overlordship of 
Mercia and Northumbria from the Danish 
I hosts, Athelstan was sent to be brought up 
I by his aunt ,£thelflffid, the Lady of the Mer- 
I Clans, and her husband the ealdorman,i£thel- 
red. Probably he took part in the great 
I series of campaigns by which jEthelflfed and 
Badward gradually extended the power of 
the West'-aaxon dynasty over the whole of 
. northern England. His education seems to 
I have been sound and literary ; the cataloHTUC 
j of his later library (amonE the Cottonian 
MSS.) included several good Latin works. In 
925, when j^thelstan was aged thirty, E^d- 
I ward theElderdied.and the ratheling was at 
oncechosentosucceed him. The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle specially mentions that he was 
elected by tne Mercians, who still retained 
their separate national gem6t. The West- 
Saxon election apparently came later, j^thel- 
stan was crowned at Kingston in Surrey 
(perhaps as being near the borders of Mercia 
and Wessex), as were most succeeding kings 
till the building of Eadward the CoiOess^s 
abbey at Westminster. Doubts, however, 
were cast upon the election, on the ground 
of Athelstan 's dubious legitimacy] and an 
tetheling named ifi^lfred (whose exact rela- 
tionship to the kingly house is unknown) en- 
deavoured to upset the arransement. A 
legendary tale in William of Malmesbury 
states that ,i£lfTed,being accused of conspiracy 
against the kin^, went to Rome to clear him- 
self, and there, having sworn a false oath, at 
once fell down in the pope's presence, and 
died three days later at the English college. 
The materials for ,*;thelstan's personal and 
regnal history are somewhat deficient. The 
'Anglo-Saxon Chronicle' and Florence of 
Worcester (translating from a lost copy of 
the 'Chronicle') are here very mcgrs, while 
William of Malmesbury, who is very full 
on this reign, is uncritical, and evidently de- 
rives much of his informstion from bidlads 
and other legendary sources. It is quite 
r, however, that 'glorious ^.Ethelstan' 
— a personally vigorous and able king, a 
worthy successor of jBlfred and Eadward, and 
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A precursor of Edward I, definitely pursuing 
an imperial policy, by which he hoped to 
unite aU Great Britain under the overlordship 
of a aingle Weat-Saxon king. In the year fal- 
lowiug his BCcesaion he had a conference at 
Tnmworth (the royal burgh of Mercia) with 
Sihtric,Damshliingof Northuinbria,towhom 
he gave his BiBt«F in raarriaffe, and whom 
he apparently compelled to acKnowledge his 
suzerainty. A year later Sihtric died, where- 
upon jEtbelstan drove out his son Outhfrith, 
and annexed Northumbria to hie own imme- 
diate dominions. A coalition of the minor 
lungB waa then formed to resist ^thelstan'a 
imperial policy, and waa joined by Ilowel, 
king of the West-Welsh (perhaps the Cornish, 
but more probably Howel Dda of IJj-ved), 
Owen,kingofGwent (Monmouthshire), Con- 
Gtantine, lung of the Scots, and Ealdred, lord 
of Bamborough, and leader of the English 
remnant in the modem county of Northum- 
berland, yEthelstan crushed this conlition, 
and compelled all the uaderkings to acknow- 
ledge his supremacy ' with pledge and with 
oatbs,' at a congress held at Emmet in 926. 
He thus perhaps deservea the title of first 
king of all the English for more fullv than 
Ecgberht or any other prince before fladgar. 
At the same time his overlordship was of a 
loose character ; he did not attempt to govern 
the whole kingdomdirectly, but left the native 
princes everywhere as his vassals (to uae the 
language of lat«r feudalism), it being one of 
his favourite sayings that it was more glorious i 
* regem facere quam regem ease.' tjlill he 
expelled Ealdred of Bamborough altogether, 
as well as Guthfrith, so that he became direct 
king of all English and Danish Britain, 
leaving only the Celtic princes of the weat ' 
and north a«underliingH. Towards the Welsh 
his policy was one of mixed firmnesa and con- 
ciliation. He made the princes nf Wales 
E roper do homage to him at Hereford, paying 
im a stipulated tribute of coin and cattle ; 
and he fixed the Wye as thepolitical boundary 
between the two races. In West Wales or 
Damnonia he also pushed forward the West- 
Saxon boundarv, su^ugating the ^^'elsh in 
the northern half of Exeter city, which they 
had previously held as their own, while the 
English held the southern half, and fortifving 
the town as a borderfortress with stone forti- 
ficationa — the earliest mentioned in Anglo- 
Saxon history. Hethen conquered thewestem 
half of Devonshire,andrestrict«d theComish 
princes to the country beyond the Tnmar. At 
the same time he adopted a conciliators tone 
to the conquered Welsh in Wessei itself, dedi- 
cating churches and colleges in Borset and 
Devon to Welsh saints, and holding his gemdt 
at Exeter, whence some of his laws are dated. 



As a legislator his enactments are mainly of 
the nature of amendments of custom, and 
do not (like those of j£ifred and Cnut) aspire 
to the character of a code. In933,accoraing 
to the ' Chronicle,' or in 934, according to 
Simeon of Durham (a safer guide on noruem 
matters), Constantine, king of Scots, rebelled 
(William of Malmesbury says by receiviitg 
the banished Guthfrith), and JEthelstan then 
invaded Scotland ' with land host and ship 
host, and overharried much of it.* On his 
way he destroyed the Danish t^wer at York, 
which Guthfrith had endeavoured t« occupy. 
In 937 occurred the final grand victoir of 
j^thelstan's life, the campaign and battle of 
Brunanburh. A dangerous rebellion and 
coalition of the subject princes with the 
Danish pirate kings then took place, sod 
threatened seriously to overthrow the newlv 
founded West-Saxon supremacy. One Aniaf, 
of whom nothing certain is knows, came from 
Ireland with a fleet of long-ships, and stirred 
up Constantine of Scotland, Uwain, Celtic 
king of Cumberland, and all the Northum- 
brian Danes and Welahkind to a great revolt, 
^tlielstan and his brother the letheling Eod- 
mund led a hasty \evj against the combined 
host, and defeated them with great slauditer 
at a place called Brunanburh, the exact loca- 
lity of which Is uncertain, but it is probably 
somewhere inNortbumbria. This battle prac- 
tically established for the time the unity of 
England and the supremacy of the West- 
Saxon house. It is commemorated by a fine 
alliterative ballad, inserted in the ' Chronicle,' 
and fr^iquently translated into modern Eng- 
lish. The battle is there described as the 
greatest of English victories over the native 
Welahkiud since the first invasion of Britain. 
The great personal popularity of j^thelatan is 
shown, not only by the tone of this fine war- 
song, hut also by the numerous ballads and 
legends implied in William of Malmeabury's 
narrative. Three years later, on 27 Oct. 940, 
.Athelstan died at Olouceater, after a reign of 
fourteen years and tea weeks. We liave no 
record that i^thelstan was ever married or 
had any children. But the splendour of his 
family alliances on the continent, unexampled 
in the case of any other English king before 
the Norman conquest, specially marks the 
unusual dignity of his position. Five of his 
sisters married continental princes, including 
Charles the Simple, kingof the West Franks, 
Ixiuis, king of Arlea, and Hugh the Great, 
duke of the French ; while llenry, king of 
the East Pranks, actually sent amhaasadorH 
to ask of ^'thelstan one of his sisters in mar- 
riage for his son Otto, aflprwards the Emperor 
Otto the Great. j-Ethelstan royally sent a 
selectionof two, oneof whom Otto Kept,and 
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p&Bsed on the other to & nameless 0«nnaii waa delivered of ' Israel in Egypt,' a poem 
princeling. After the murder of Charles the not far short of twenty thousand fines. Tlie 
Bimple, hia widow and her eon Louis (d'Outre- , grandiose scale on which his poems were 
mer) took refuge with jEthelstan, at whose i planned attracted some ephemer^ notice and 
court Louis was hrought up. Later on hia applause. AtlierstonediedatBathoniJS Jan. 
UDcle Ilu^h sent for Louis to return, and he 18/ 2. At the time of his death he was in 
acquired His familiar surname (Ultramarinus) I receipt of a pension of 100'. a year. 
ftom this sojourn beyond the sea with his I [Athen»um. 10 Feh. 1872; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 
Jllnfflish relations. TlLthelatan wasbuned in A H B 

Maunesbury Abbey, to which (as to other i 

■Celtic shrines) he had been a Krest benefactor, j ATHERTON, JOHN ( 1 598-1 640), bishop 
and where a later meditevaJ tomb (perhaps of Waterford and Lismore, is believed to have 
lemade) is still shown aa hia. He was sue- been bom at Bawdripp, in Somersetshire, in 
ceeded by hia brother Eadmund, the hero of 1598, wliere his father, Hev. John Atherton 
Brunanburh. Another brother, the Ktheling (a canon of St. Paul's), was rector of the 
Eadwine,is8aidby SimeonofDurham(alate I parish. At sixteen he went to Gloucester 
Authority) t« have been drowned at sea by ; Hall (subsequently Worcester College) : but 
./Ethelstau's orders. William of Malmesbiuy ! after taking' his bachelor's degree he removed 
expands this story, by obviously legendary to Lincoln College, ofwhich he was a member 
Additions, into an ugly romance; but the | when he took his master'sdegree. Heentered 
'Chronicle' merely mentions briefly that . holy orders, and became rector of Huish 
Eadwine was drowned in 933, an entry which | Comb Flower in his native county. He ac- 
Henry of Huntingdon amplifies by adding : quired agreat reputation aa a skilful canonist 
iflRei his usual groundless fashion) that it | and one feamed m ecclesiastical law, and on 
■was much to .lEthelstan'a sorrow. We may | this account is said to have attracted theno- 

Srobably acquit the king's memory of the tice of Thomaa Wentworth, afterwards Earl 
oubtful fratricide. of Strafibrd, then lord lieutenant of Ireland, 

[Ths Anglo-SaioD Chronicle (hare ooDt«npo- . 5,°'^ '? ';'"'« ''^° appointed prebendary of 
rary, but alight); Florsnceof Woroe8ter(transla- j o*- Jolw* ?> I™™"- 2:i April 1630. Thia he 
»inK a coDt«raporary, but almost equally meagre) ; held by dispensation with his previous prefeF- 
■WilliamofMBlmeeburT(fullbutuntrustworthy); I ment. Li 1B35 he became chancellor of Christ 
Simeon of Burhani ; Henry of Hantiugdon — all | Church, and held also the rectories of Killa- 
under daWs 834-940 ; Kemble'sCodM Diploma^ ban and Ballintubride, in the diocese of 
ticus ^vi Saionioi has many of .^thalstan'e Leighlin. He was chancellor of KiUaloe in 
charters; Thorpe's Ancient lawa and IngtLtui™ \ 1634. His highest promotion was reached 
of theAnglQ-SiuconacontainajEthelstiiii'st«»a;|;nl636, when (4 May) he became bishop of 
FreemanB01d-EnglishHisloiT(th8chief modem Waterford and Lismore. In this situation 
enucal authority), p. Ufi ; Freem^s Gorman ^e is said to have ' behaved himself for some 
Conqu^t, vol. ,.; l-algraves Histo.7 of the time with great prudence, though forward 
Aniflo-Oaioiis, p. 165; Sharon Turners History i_ ■<■ ^ ^ i ■ 7°.. •!. 

oftheAnglo^ODS,ii:i77;LBppeob«r8;Thom.i , ^"Tf^^ '^ ^"l^"" "'"^''' Tt^.f ""f ^""" 
KaBlakeTThe Walsh in Doreet.aod other pamph- calholicka in that country (Wood's At/,m 
lets (Bri*ol, 1870 and onward).] Q. JL I Ojon.). Hewaainl640accu8edof unnatural 

cnme, and being found guilty was first de- 

ATHERSTONE, EDWIN (1788-1872), ' graded and afterwards hanped at Dublin, 
M voluminous writer in verse and prose, was o Dec. 1640. His body, by his own desire, 
bom on 17 April 1788. His first work was was buried in the obscurest partof St. John's 
* poem entitled ' The Last Days of Hercu- churchyard, Dublin. 

Isneum,' 1821. This was followed, in 1824, ' A theorv has been set forth that he was 
by 'A Midsummer Day's Dream.' In 1828 in reality innocent of the crime imputed to 
Appeared the first six books of his chief work, him, and a victim to the vindictive feelings 
'The Fall of Niniveh.' Seven more books of powerful enemies. Wentworth, in hispo- 
■Werepubliahedinl847; and finally, in 1868, ' sitionas lord deputy, had recovered from the 
the whole work appeared complete in thirty Earl of Cork some of the great tithes which 
books. Atherstone was a friend of John he had appropriated, and had compelled the 
Martin, thepainter; and the poet and painter ', earl to compound for some church lands in 
worked in (riendlj rivalry. In 1830 he pub- | his possession. Bishop Atherton sued for the 
lished an historical romance, ' The Sea lungs remainder of those Unas belonging to the aee 
in England,' dealing with the times of of AV'aterford which were still retained by 
.i£lfred. Ilia other romance is ' The Hand- the Earl of Cork ; and Carte wishes us to 
'Writing on the Wall,' 1658. Afterwards he | believe that the bishop 'fellasacrifice to that 
returned to the writing of epics, and in 1661 | litigation rather than to justice, when he 
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Buffered for a preMnded crime upon the testi- 
mony of a tnagle witDesa that deserved DO 
credit. The bishop absolutely denied the 
feet ; and the fellow who swore against him, 
when he came to be eiecuted himself some 
time afterwards for his crimes, confessed at 
the gallows that he had falsely accused him.' 
Carte's statement is much too strong. Dr. 
Nicholas Bernard attended him from the 
time of his sentence to that of his execution, 
and at the request of Archbishop Usher 
■wrote ' A Kelalion of the Penitent Death of 
Bishop Atherton.' From this we learn that 
Atherton's attitude during the trial was ' by 
all condemned ; ' but when the fatal issue 
became manifest his manner changed. Three 
times daily Bernard visited the prisoner, 
and after a time he became ^nitent, and 
faced the penalty with equanimity. 'The 
m^nanimity of the man,' says Bernard, ' I 
did much admire.' When the news of the 
lord-deputj-'s death brought some hope of a 
reprieve, ' it moved him not, as rather choos- 
ing a present deserved death than the pro- 
lonpng of an ignominious life ; whereby the 
scandal would but increase. He did so | 
abhor himself that once a thoueht rising i 
within him to have petitioned to have been ; 
beheaded^ he told me he answered himself 
with indignation " That a dog's death was , 
too good lor him," and so judged himself to 
the last.' Dr. Bernard tells us that the I 
lather of Atherton had foretold the shorten- 
ing of life as a penalty for disrespect to his 
mother. He had, when a youth, threatened 
her that he would liang himself with his 
horse's bridle on a common gallows by which 
they were riding. On the day of his execu- 
tion he read the morning service to his 
fellow-prisoners, and was then escorted by 
the sheriff of the county, a Koman catholic, 
who is said to have behaved with much un- 
necessary harshness. Bernard nowhere ex- 
presses an opinion of Atherton's innocence, 
although he reports his denial 'of the main 
thing in the inditement, which the law laid 
hold of, and which hath been since confirmed 
by the confession of bis chief accuser at his 
execution also, yet in his own conscience 
apphiuded and magnified Qod's justice in it ; 
and so burned a bundle of papers, which be 
wrote out of law books, in his own defence.' 
These quotations are clearly incompatible 
with the idea that Atherton was the inno- 
cent victim of a vile conspiracy. It is to be 
noted that none of his accusers were Koman ' 
catholics. Ilia execution was witnessed by 
an immense crowd, and his lost speeches 
and prayers were broken by a wretch who 
had climbed upon one end of the gallows in 
order to interrupt and deride the unhappy 
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wife, and another to his c. 
by Bernard. 

[Wood's Alhcn. Oion. ed. Bliss, ii. B92 ; Fnsti 
Eccles. Hibamia; Carta's Life of Ormonde'; 
'Whole Works of Sir James Ware coDceraing 
Ireland, ed. Harris, Dublin, 1739. fol., i. £30, 
ii, 3S3 ; Life and Dsath of John AtharCoa, Lon- 
doD, 1641 (invezse); Bemani's Penitent Deotii 
oF John Acharl«a, Bublio, 1S41, London, 1641, 
1651,1709, &c.; Case of John Atherton, London, 
1709 (tbis includes a letier by Thomas Mills, 
Biahop of Waterford) ; King's Cue of John 
Atherton, London. 1718.] W. E, A. A. 

ATHERTON, WILLIAM (1775-1860), 
Wesleyan minister, was bom at Ldjnber- 
head Green, near Wigan in Lancashire, in 
1776. At the age of 21 he entered the Wee- 
lejran ministry on the Grimsby circuit, and 
his fresh and original style of preaching gave 
him a place among the most famous preachers 
of England in the firet half of this century. 
He worked under the direction of the Wes- 
leyan Conference for more than fifty years, 
chosen in 1846 the president of that 
assembly. 

After spending some years in London, 
Atherton became in 1849 superintendent of 
the Wakefield circuit and chairman of tha 
Leeda district, a position which he held until 
his death on 26 Sept. 1850, in his 74th year. 

Atherton published several works, amon^ 
which were the following: a sermon on the 
'Insecurity of Life,' in 1818j an abridged 
'Life of Lsdy Maxwell,' in 1838; and an 
'Address on the Character, Agencies, and 
Beligious Etfectiveness of Wesleyan Me- 
thodism,' in 1839. 



ATHERTON, Sir WILLIAM (1806- 
1864), lawyer, was bom at Glasgow in 1806, 
being the son of the Rev. William Atherton, 
a well-known Wesleyan preacher, bv Mar- 
garet, daughter of the Rev. Walter Morison, 
a minister of the Established Church of Scot- 
land. He was educated in England, adopted 
the legal profession, and practised fh)m 1832 
to 18^ as a special pleader below the bar. 
In the latter year he was cslled to the bar at 
the Inner Temple. He chose the northern 
circuit, and was not long in securing a high 
reputation. He was returned to parliament 
OS one of the members for the citv of Durham 
in 1852, and was re-elected by the same con- 
stituency in 1857 and 1859. In politics he 
was an advanced liberal ; apposed to the re- 

Sal of the Mayuooth grant ; in favour of the 
Uot, a large reform in the law, and thft 
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removal of all religious dis&bilitieH. He was 
appointed a queen's counsel in 1863, and 
became a bencher of hia inn the B&tae year, 
lie wsBJudge^dvocate of the fleet and stand- 
ing counsel to the admiralty from 1855 till 
December 1869, when he succeeded Sir H. S. 
Keatinge as solicitor-^neral, and receiTad 
the honour of knirhthood. In June 1861, on ; 
the elevation of Sr R. Bethell (Lord West- ; 
bury) to the lord chaucellorship. Sir William i 
Atherton succeeded to the vacant post of 
Bttomej-general. lie resigned his office in 
the sutumnof 1863 on account of ill-henlthj I 
and died at his residence, Westmoreland Ter- j 
race, Hyde Park, London, 22 Jan. 1664. He 
aarried, in 181S, Agnes Uary, daughter of | 
Mr. Thomas James Hall, chief magistrate at | 
Bow Street. While practising below the bar ' 
he published 'An Elementary and Practical ' 
Treatise on the Commencement of Personal i 
Actions, and the Proceedings therein to De- ] 
claration, in the Superior Courts at West- 
minster. Comprising the Changes effected by 
the Uniformity of Process Act (2 W. 4. e, j 
39) and recent Rules of Court.' Lond. 1633. I 

[Solicilor's Joanml, Tiii. 3, 42, 247; Times, j 
&3 Jaa. 1B64 ; Dod'ii ParliameDtaty Comninion, . 
T. C. j 
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ATHLUMNEY, Lobd. 

TILLB.] 

ATHOLE, or ATHO] 
[See MuBBAY.] 



', [See GiNiBL.] 
[See SoKEB- 



ATHOLL, Eabu of. 



ATBOLE, 0) 

[See Stewart.] 

ATHOHE, JOHN. [See AcToif, JoHir.] 

ATKINB, ATKINB, or ETKINB, 
JAMES (1618 P-1687), Scottish bishop, bom 
at Kirkwall about 1613, was the son of Harie 
Atkine, sheriff of Orkney. He graduated 
M.A. at Edinburgh, 23 July 1636; and 
studied divinity at Oxford, 1637-8, under 
Dr. John Prideaux, then regius professor and 
rector of Exeter College. He became chap- 
lain to James, marquis of Hamilton, high 
commissioner to the strongly anti-prelatical 
general assembly at Glasgow, 1638. He was 
presented to the living of Birsay, Orlmey, 
27 July 1641 ; admitted 26 June 1642, but 
deposed by the Orkney presbytery, July 1649. 
In 1660, however, we find Atkine, as mode- 
rator of the presbytery, presenting an address 
to James, marquis of Montrose, expressive of 
loyalty to Charles 11; for this the whole 
presbytery was deposed by the assembly, and 
the counol of state issued an order for At- | 



kine's nprehension. Warned of this by the 
clerk of the council. Sir Archibald Primrose, 
his kinsman, he took refuge in Holland in 
1650-3. We find him in Edinburdi in 
1663-60, and on 16 May 1661 he receded » 
grant of 100/. on account of his sufferings in 
the loyal cause. He went to London with 
Thomas Sydserf (the only sur^-ivor of the old 
hierarchy, and now made bishop of Orkney), 
and obtaraed the rectory of Winifrith, Dorset. 
On I Nov. 1676, he was elected bishop of 
Moray ; the patent was issued 6 June 1677, 
hut he was not consecrated till 28 Oct. 1679, 
He was translated to the see of Galloway, 
6 Feb. 1680, by a patent dated 6 March. 
His loyalty wasnot servile; in 1686 he took 
a firm stand in parliament againat rescinding 
the acts against popery; the Earl of Moray, 
royal commisoioner, who opened the parlia- 
ment, and the chancellor, Lord Pertn, had 
both joined the chutidi of Rome. The ob- 
noxious measure was withdrawn. Atkine 
died of apoplexy, t5Nov. 1687, aged seventy- 
four. He mam^ Anna Ruther^rd, andhad 
four daughters. 

[HewScott'sFastiEccl.Rcotic; Wood's Athen» 
Oxoii.{BlisB),ii.llT0; GruVaEccl. Hist, of Scot- 
land, 1881. vol. iii.] A. a. 

ATKINS. [See Atkyks.] 

ATKINS, HENRY (1558-1635), physi- 
cian, was son of a Hertfordshire gentleman, 
Itichard Atkins of Greet Berkbamstead, and 
woe bom in 1558. He graduated at Oxford, 
and afterwards took Lis M.D. degree at 
Nantes. In 1588 he became a feUow of the 
College of Physicians, and in 1606 was 
elected president. He was re-elected in 1607, 
1608, 1616, 1617, 1624, and 1626. In 1697 
be sailed as physician to the Earl of Esaex 
in the Spanish expedition, but was so sea- 
sick that ne had to be put on shore and re- 
signed the appointment. In 1604 Dr. Atkins 
was sent by Jamea I to Scotland to bring 
back his son Charles. A letterof Dr. Atkin^ 
on the child's health, written from Dunferm- 
line, is extant (Thohab, HistoHcal Notrt, 
p, 486). In 1612 he was called into consul- 
tation duringthe last illness of Henry, Prince 
of Wales, and bis opinion (Matbske, Opera, 
p. 119) was that the disease was a putrid 
fever 'without malignity, except that at- 
tending putridity.' He suggested bleeding. 
His signature, as one of the king's physi- 
cians, stands next to that of Mayeme in the 
original report of the post-mortem examina- 
tion (Or^na^Wa^e Fawr$, vol. Ixxi, No. 29). 
In 1611 the king is said to have offered Dr. 
Alliins the first baronet's patent. In 1618, 
under the presidency of Dr. Atkins, the Col- 
lege of Physicians issued the first 'London 
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Pharmacopeia.' The doctor mamed Maiy 
FiKot of bodersholl, Sucks. He lived in ' 
Warwick Court, enjoyed a largB practice, 
and died rich on 21 Sept, 163o, Ue left an 
ooly child, aiterwarda Sir Henry Atkins, 
and ia buried in Cbeshunt church, where his ^ 
monument rem^ng. lie waa a beneffictor of 
the College of Phyaicians. 

[Munk's College of Pbysieiaas, i. 93.1 

N.M. 

ATKINS, JOHN (1685-1757), naval [ 
Burgeon, received hia profeBsional education 
as a surgeon'a apprentice, and immediately ' 
entered the navj. He records wounds wbicn 
he treated in Sir George Rooke's victory oiF 
Malaga (1703). In 1707 he waa in some | 
Bmall actions with the French in the Channel, ' 
and in 1710 he aerved in the Lion man-of- I 
war at the battle of Vaia Bay. The ahip 
was commanded by Captain Qalfridua Waf- 
pole, wboae right arm waa severely wounded. ' 
AtkioB cut it off above the elbow and sat up 
two whole nights witb the patient after- , 
wards, 'supposing a tenderness and reapect 
would en^a^ his good opinion and conse- 
quently his interest.' This interested atten- 
tion did not gain its object, for (Japtain 
Uaifrtdus gave no thanks for it, being, as 
Atkins bitterly observes, ' the reverse of his ■ 
brother (Sir Robert), loving cheapness in all | 
jobs' (Nary Surgeon, 1S7). In February | 
1721 Atkins sailed from Spithead for the 
coast of Guinea with the Swallow and the 
Weymouth, sent to put down piracy on the i 
west coast of Africa. They visited Sierra j 
Leone, Wydah, the Gaboon, Elmina, and 
captured at Cape Lopez 270 pirates and 
10,000/. in ^Id dust. When the pirates 
were tried, Atkins was made regietrary, and 
complainsthat for twentj-sixharddays work 
he only received as many pounds. Three or | 
four of the crew died every day for six weeks, | 
and tbe surgeon became purser for want of , 
another survivor fit for the office. Thev sailed ' 
to Brazil and the West Indies, where at 
Port Royal a hurricane carried off the masts. 
In April 1723 the vessels returned to England 
And were paid off. Atkina waa unauccesaftil 
in getting another ahip, and took to writing 
books. He published two, both of which 
have had more than one edition. The 'Navy 
Surgeon ' waa published first (1732). It la 
a general treatise on surgery, with remarks 
on mineral springa, empirics, amulets, and 
infirmaries. It shows the author to have 
been an observant but somewhat prejudiced 
practitioner. The cases are clearly related, 
and are tbe best part of the book. Many 
surgical boohs are quoted, and enough of 
other books to show that Atkins was widely 
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read, Horace, Juvenal, Pope, and Milton 
were known to him, and he admired also 

Stephen Duck. This book appeared in a 
shortei form as 'A Treatise on the follow* 
ing Chiru^cal Subjects,' &c., vnthout date. 
In 1735 lie published ' A Voyage to Guinea, 
Brazil, and tbe West Indies.' This de- 
scribes the voyage of the Swallow and tha 
Weymouth, and is full of interesting infer* 
mation about the slave trade and the natural 
history of the Gold Coast. He describee the 
manatee accurately, and tells much about 
fetish worahip. tie shows that there was 
no evidence of a general cannibalism in any 
negro tribe, but mention a how an Englisli 
captain made one slave eat the liver of 
another aa a punishment. He gives full 
accounts of tbe winds and currents, and 
leaves tbe impression that he was intelligent 
and truthful. An edition of the ' Navy Sur- 
geon ' in 1742 contains several additions. 



[Navy Sutflson, 17*2.] 
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ATKINS, RICHARD (1659 P-1581), 
martyr, waa bom at Ross in Herefordshire. 
According to his own confession ' till he was 
nineteen years old he was a catholic, after 
that a protestant,' but whether for another 
nineteen years or only three is not quite clear 
frvm the narrative. About Hidsummer 1581 
we find him at Rome armed with his ' litle 
new testament turned out of Beia ' into Eng- 
lish, and an unbounded faith in bis miaaion 
egamst the church, the pope, and the city of 
Itome. After having addressed himself in an 
unknown tongue to an audience in St. Peter's, 
who thought him 'distract of his wit,' be 
was confronted with some of his fellow- 
countrymen in the English college. For hiA 
language towards them on the 'misorder of 
their lives,' and his denunciations aeainst the 
church, be was imprisoned Ibr a short time 
by tbe Inquisition. Upon his release be pro- 
ceeded to a series of acts that finally brought 
him to torture and tbe stake. He was 
charged with exclaiming againat the catholic 
religion and the pope in public places of re- 
sort, and with an act of sacrilege in attempt- 
ing to throw down the sacrament while 
being carried through tbe streets by a priest. 
It was also stated that a few days later, he 
had gone to St. Peter's once again, while 
divers gentlemen and others were bearing 
masB, he stepped forward to the altar ' and 
threw down the chalice with the wine,' and 
strove to pull tbe cake out of tbe priest's 
hand before its consecration. Being com- 
mitted to pnaon a second time and examined, 
bis reply waa ' that he came purposely to re- 
buke tne pope's wickedness and their idolatry.' 
After many exhortations by his own countiy- 
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men M recant, bnt in ■vela, he was brought 
to the etftke Trith muiy tortures and burned 
before St. Peter's, 2 Aug. 1681. 

[Copi* of a Double Lstter . . . containing the 
tme Advises of the Otnses and Manse of the D««Ui 
of one Richurd Atkins, executed bj Fira in 
Rome, 2 Aug. lUl, 12 leaves, sine 1. et d. ; The 
Englixh Bon&yDs life (cap. B); Report of (he . 
Christian Suffering of RichsrdAtkinB.writtenby 
A[nthony]M[nBdfty],London, 1682, «o ; to this ' 
i* added a curious woodcut sboving two of the 
incidents mentioned above, and ' the order of cbe ' 
marterdam of the aforassid S. A. at Roome ; ' 
see also Lansd. MS. 982, 13.] G. H. C. 

ATKINS, SAMUEL (Jt. 1787-1808), 
marina painter, contributed to the Bojal 
Academy between 1787 and 1796. From ' 
1796tol801hewaBinthe East Indiea, i\-hen I 
lie returned to England, and continued to 
exhibit until 1808. He worked in oil and ' 
water colour. The water-colour collections 
of South Kensington and the British Mu- ; 
aeum bare each an example of his work. It , 
IB rather early in manner, low in tone, quiet, 
and tnitbfu]. A picture of ' Shakespeare's ' 
Oliff, Dover,' has been engraved after him b^ 
R. and D. Havell. Nagler attributes to this 
Samuel Atkins the originals of two engravings 
of sea-subjects alter ' — Atkins : ' ' Ships in 
Sight of Harbour,' engraved in aauatint by 
H. Merke ; and ' A Sea Piece,' by i . Janinet. 
A wateivcolour drawing also, ' Seascape with 
Ships,' he gives to this painter. j 

[NagWs ESnstler-Laxieon, 2nd eiU, and Red- I 
grave's TAct. of Painters.] E. R. 

ATKINS, WILLIAM (1601-1679), a 
Jesuit, was bom in Cambridgeshire in 1601. 
He became a secular priest, and was sent on 
the English nussion in 1681. Four years later 
he entered the Society of Jesus. In 1663 
lie was chosen rector of the ' College of St. ' 
AloysiuB,' which at that period comprised 
the counties of Lancaster and Stafford. 
Father Atkins was one of the most remark- 
able of the victims of Htus Oales's plot. 
lii 1679 he was living at Wolverhampton, 
being almost an octogenarian, and for six 
years he had been completely paralysed, bed- 
ridden, and nearly speechless. Nevertheless 
Le was charged with high treason in inciting 
the people to rebellion. The pursuivants 
dragged him troia his bed, and, forcing him 
into a most incommodious vehicle, conveyed 
him to Stafford g^aol, eleven miles distant. 
He was tried at the assizes before Lord Chief 
Justice Scroggs, 13 Aug. 1679, and con- 
demned to death on account of his sacerdotal 
character. The sentence was not, however, 
carried out, and the aged ecclesiastic was 



[The Trial, Conviction, and Condemnation of 
Andrew Brommich and William Atkins for being 
Romish PrieatB, Lond. lBT9,fol.; Dodd's Church 
HiMory, iii. 314; Oliver's Collectanea 8. J. 4S ; 
Foley's Records, vols, v. and vii.] T. C. 

ATKINSON, HENRY (1781-1829), 
mathematician, the son of Cuthbert Atkin* 
son, a schoolmaster, waa bom at Great Bav- 
ington, in Northumberland, 28 June 1781, 
He was educated by his father, and at an 
earl^ age he began to assist in conducting 
Bavington school. When he reached his 
thirteenth year his father, considering him 
capable of managing that school, resigned it 
to his charge, and opened another at Weat 
Woodbum. These two schools were super- 
intended by the father and son alternately. 
About Heiuy's sixteenth year his Either and 
he quitted the school at Bavington, and 
opened another at West Belsay, which they 
continued to superintend alternately with 
the school at Woodhum. Henry afterwards 
removed to Stamfbrdham, where lie kept a 
school, conjointly with his sister, for up- 
wards of BIX years. Then, with his sister, 
he removed to the adjoining village of Hawk- 

: well. Finally, on 14 Nov. 1808, he settled 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he passed the 
remainder of his days. In that large town 

I he speedily attained the highest rank in his 

I profession. 

I Atkinson devoted his leisure to the study of 
scientific subjects, on which he submitted some 

j remarkable papers to the Litera^ and Phi- 

; losophical Society of Newcastle. HisearlieBt 
contribution was entitled 'A New Method 

' of extracting the Boots of Equations of the 
Higher Orders.' The discovery was first 
made by himself in 1801, and the essay was 
read to the society in August 1809. Many 
years afterwards this paper formed the haus 
on which its author rested his claim of 
priority in discovering the mode of handling 
equations which has been ptirsued by Holdrea 
Nicholson and Homer with such marked 
success. In the following year Atkinson read 
an elaborate essay ' On the Ikilipses of Ju{n- 
ter's Satellites, and on the Mode of Deter- 
mining the Longitude by these Means.' In 
1811 he producect two papers — one contain- 
ing ' An Ingenious Proof of Two Curiooa 
Properties of Square Niunhera,' which Dr, 
Hutton spoke of in terms of high approba- 
tion, and the other 'Demonstrating that no 
sensible error can arise in the theory of 
Falling Bodies from assuming Gravity as an 
nniforady accelerating Force.' In 1818 ha 
read an elaborate paper ' On the Comet of 
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imi.'and' An Esfuy on Proportion ;' ID 1814 
ft paper ' On the Difference between the Fol- 
lowers of Newton ftnd Leibnitx concerning 
the Measure of Forces^' and in 1815 an 
«3say 'On the PoaeibiUtv and, if poBsible, 
on the Consequences of tne Lunar Origin of 
Meteoric Stones.' 

About thie period he embraced a wider 
field in the course of his inquiries, and read 
in 1816 an essay on the ' K&ture and Con- 
[njection of Cause and Effect.' In 1818 he 
composed a valuable essay ' On Trutli,' and 
in I8I9 'A New Mode of invest igatinf; 
Equations which obtain among the Times, 
Distances, and Anomalies of Comets moving 
Around the Sun, ss their Centre of Attrac- 
tion, in Parabolic Orbits.' In 1821 Atkin- 
«on, who meanwhile had studied Smith's 
' Waolth of Nations ' and other 



Society \y an Increase or Decrease of the 
Price of Com.' In 1824 he produced s paper ^ 
* On the Utility and probable Accuracy of [ 
the Mode of determining the Sun's Parallax 
by Observvtioos on the Planet Mars near bis 
opposition.' This paper was subsequently 

Cented to the Astronomical Society of 
don. Another paper, submitted to the 
Newcastle Society, was 'On the true Prin- 
ciples of calculating the Refractive Powers 
ot the Atmosphere.' This he afterwards 
greatly enlaigeo, entitling it ' An Essay on 
Astronomical and other Itcfraction, with a 
connected Enquiry into the I^aw of Tempera- 
ture in different latitudes and at different 
ftltitudea.' In its revised form the paper was 

Cented to the Astronomical Society of 
don (1826), and it elicited very high en- 
<jomiums from several of the most learned 
men in Europe. In 1826 Atkinson read be- 
fore the society at Newcastle a long paper 
' On Suspension Bridges, and on the Posei- 
bility of thepropoped Bridfl|e between North 
And South Shields.' The following year he 
delivered a course of lectures on astronomy. 
Atkinson likewise contributed solutions of 
many of the abstruse mathematical questions 
propounded in the ' Gentlemen's Diary ' and 
the ' Ladies' Diary.' 

He died at Newcastle SI Jan. 1829, and 
was buried in St. Andrew's churchyard. 

[Hemorisln of his life, by Robert White, in 
KicbardBon'B Local Hiatatian's Table Book (Le- 
gendarj DivinioD), iii. 363-76; also the Ripto- 
rical Division of the aama work, iv. 8.] T. C. 

ATKINSON, JAMES (ITBg-lS-Sg), sur- 
geon and bibliographer, son of a medical 
practitioner and friend of Sterne in York, is 
chiefly known by his ' Medical Bibliography,' 



of which the dedication is thus worded: 
' To all idle medical students in Great Britain 
sit — ,' with a picture of that part of the hu- 
man spinal column known as the 'sacrum.' 
The author's reason for attempting the work 
was ; ' Wanting better amusement, and 
through mere accident, I stumbled imon the 
dry, dusty, tedious, accursed, hateful biblio- 
graphy (see p. 366).' The subject undoubt- 
edly deserves alt these epithetBjDut Atkinson 
mwiaged to write a book to which none of 
them can be truly applied. It is full of anec- 
dote, humour, and out^f-the-way informa- 
tion. The scientific value is, however, small, 
the bibliography consisting of a simple list of 
editions arranged alphabetically undernames 
of authors. I^e notes are merely excuses for 
the compiler'sdiscursiveand am using remarks 
on things in general. The book is usually 
spoken of as unfinished, as it is only devoted 



further. Dibdinmadehisacquaint- 
aiice in York in the course of his bibliogra- 
phical t«ur, and speaks of him (p. 213) as 'a 
gentleman and a man of varied talent : ardent, 
active, and of the most overflowing goodness 
of heart. . . . The heartiest of all the octo- 
genarians I ever saw, he scorns a stretch 
and abhors a gape. . . . His library is suffo- 
cated with Kobuigers, Frobens, the Aecensii, 
and the Stephens.^ On the title of his book 
Atkinson is described es ' surgeon to H.R.H. 
the Duke of York, senior surgeon to the 
York Countv Hospital and the York Dis- 
pensary, and late V.P. to the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society.' He was also an en- 
thusiastic member of the Musical Society. 
He collected portraits of medical writers, 
and projected a catalogue with memoirs. 
For many years he was the chief medical 
man in York, and remained in practice to 
within a few years of his death, which took 
place at the age of eighty, at Lendal, in the 
city of York, on 14 March 1839. He woe 
buried at St. Helen's, Stonegate, his great 
popularity causing his funeral to assume 
somewhat of a semi-public character. The 
' York Herald ' obser\es (16 March 183») : 
' Mr, Atkinson, throughout his long and 
useful life, has been highly and universallv 
respected. Ever prominent with his aid at 
eveiy benevolent institution, he possessed 
the blessing of the ^r and afllicted whil.tt 
among them, and will live in their grateful 
remembrance beyond the grove.' 

His works are; 1. ' Medical BibliographT, 
A and B,' l^ondon, 1834, 8vo. 2. 'De- 
scription of the New Process of perforating 
and destroying the Slone In the Bladder, 
illustrated with Cases and a Drawing of the 
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Imtrument, in a Letter sddiMaed to the | 
Hedic&l Bo&nl of CalcutU,' London, 1831, i 
Svo. 

[Not«8 find Qa«riM, 5ch urleB, z. 474 ; Dib- 
din'B Bibliognphical Tour; Indei-Oit:. of the 
IdbniT of the SorgBoo-General'a Office, U.S. 
Army.] H. E. T. 

ATKINSON, JAMES (1780-1852), bd 
Accomplished Pereiaa KchoUr, was bom in 
the countj of Durham, 9 March 1780, Aftar 
studying' medicine at fkUnbiu-a-h and London, 
he accepted the post of medical officer on 
board an East Indiaman, and in 1806 was 
appointed an aaaiatant Burg«on in the Bengal 
service, and placed in medical charge of ^a 
station of Backergunj, near Dacca. In the 
leiaure afforded by his not very arduoui duties ^ 
he devoted himself with considerable success ' 
to the study of Persian and other oriental . 
tongues; andhis linguietic attainments hav- , 
ing attracted the attention of the governor- 
general. Lord Minto, with whom learning i 
was ever a strong recommendation, Atkinson j 
was invited to Calcutta in 1813, and )pven the ' 
appointment of assistant assay master at the 
mint, which he retained till 1828, with a 
brief intermission in 1818, when he filled the 
deputy chair of Persian in Fort William Col- 
lege, and another inten-al in 1826-7, when he 
revisited England. In 'addition to his ap- 
pointment at the mint, he held the poet of 
superintendent of the ' Government Gazette ' 
from 1817{ and when the official connection of 
the government with that print was discon- 
tinued in 1823, the proprietors were induced 
by the success which had attended Atkinson's 
management to confide both the ' Gazette ' and 
the 'Press' to his sole charge. Under his 
«ditorship the 'Gazette' was supplied with 
Taluable statistical and topographical infor- 
mation on little-known parts of India. AHer 
a second visit to England in 1828-33, At- 
Icinson returned to his original profession, as 
Burgeon to the 56th regiment of native in- 
£uitry. In 1838 he was appointed superin- 
tending surgeon to the army of the Indus, 
and accompanied it on its march to Kabul ; 
but wasreheved inordinary course of routine 
shortly after the surrender of Dost Moham- 
mad, and, returning to Bengal in 1841, escaped 
the fiite which awaited the army of occupa- 
tion. He was appointed a member of the 
medical board in 1845, retired in 1847 after 
ibrty-two years of service, and died of apo- 
plexy 7 Aug. 1862. 

Atkinsons Persian tranalations are his 
chief title to fame, and of these his selections 
from the ' ShAh Kimeh ' of Firdanai are the 
moat notable, inasmuch as they were the first 
attempt to make the great Penion ' Epic of 



pubHshed the episode of ' Sohrah,' in Persian 
with a free English translation, in 1814, and 
after a long interval ' The Shah Nameh, trans- 
lated and abridged by James Atkinson,' was 
issued in the piKiHcationB (and won the gold 
medal) of the Oriental Translation Fund in 
1832, to which the earlier excerpt was ap- 
pended. Next in importance stands his verse 
translation of Niiimi's ' I^eyla and Meinfin ' 
(Orient.Trans. Fund, 1838). The'Eipedition 
into Affghanistan : Notes and Sketches mode 
in the Campai^ 1839-10 ' (I..ondon, 1842), is 
avaluable and interesting personal narrative, 
and the supplementary 'Sketches in Aflfghan- 
istan' (fol. 1843), containing a series of litho- 
graphed drawings, serve to complete the 
picture of what was then an unexplored 
country. From early youth AthinsoD had 
shown a talent for rhyming. Ilis first pub- 
lished poem was a romance called ' Rodolpho ' 
(Edinburgh, 1801). His selections from the 
' ShSh Nameh ' are partly in verse. He also 
vrrote 'TheAubid: an Eastern Tale,' in verse, 
1819; 'The City of Palaces, a Fragment, and 
other Poems,' 1824; translations from the 
Italian, Ugo Foscolo's 'Ricciarda,' 1823, and 
Alessandro Tassoni's ' La Secchia Rapita,' 
1825. An edition of the popular Persian 
romance of 'Hatim Taee,' 1818; 'The Cus- 
toms and Manners of the Women of Persia,' 
an amusing translation of a Persian essay on 
harim life, 1832; his one professional treatise, 
' Description oftha New Process of perforating 
anddestroyingtheStoneinthe Bladder,' 1831; 
contributions to the 'Calcutta Annual Regis- 
ter,' 1821-2; and a solitary political squib, 
' Prospectus of the Calcutta Liberal,' 1824, 
complete the list of Atkinson's publications. 
Accomplished both in literature and art, at 
once a scholar and a popular writer, James 
Atkinson holds an honourable place among 
the pioneers of oriental research. 

[Annnal Report of the Royal A»iHtic Society of 
Great Britain and JrelHtid, Proceedingg <rf ihe 
Thirtieth Anniversary Meeting, 1853.] 

S. L.-P. 

ATKINSON, JOHN AUGUSTUS (A. 

1775), painter, was bom in London. At the 
age of nine he was taken by his uncle to St. 
PeterBburg. He studied in the royal gal- 
leries, and gained the patronage successively 
of the Empress Catherine and lit'r son, the 
Emperor Paul. Kotzebue celebrates two 
pictures by Atkinson, which inlTOOhung in 
the palace of St. Michael — the ' Victory of 
the Cossacks of the Don over the Tartars,' 
and the ' Baptism of Count Wladimir ' 
(Nui-br). InUussiahemademanvdrawings 
illustratire of native manners and costume. 
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and furnished deaigiis for a, Rusaian edition 
ot ' Hudibras,' which appeared at Kiinigs- 
berg in 1798. Ite relumed to England in 
1801, and first exhibited here at the Academy 
in 1802. In 1803-4 he prepared the plates for 
' A Picturesque Representation of the Man- 
nera, Ciutoma, and Amusementa of the Rus- 
eiajis/ which aeems not to have actually ap- 
peared till 1612, when it was published by 
Buhner in 3 folio volumes. In 1807 he pub- 
lished 'A Picturesque Representation, in 
one hundred coloured plates, of the Kaval, 
MilitaiTi and UliscelLineoua Costumes of 
Orcat Britain,' and in the same year a set of 
sofl>^(TOund etchings to illustrate tlie misery 
of human life. The two first-named of these 
works will be found in the print-room of the 
British Museum. The plates are all etched 
(in soft ground) by the artist himself, and 
printed in colours, "We have few better ex- 
amples of aquatint engraving than these 
supply, and no collected specimens of Atkin- 
Bons work so readily accessible. In 1805 
Boydellpublisheda'Panoramaof St. Peters- 
burg' drawn by Atkinson, and a portrait of 
Suwarrow, both of which were engraved by 
Walker. In 1819 be exhibited in London, 
amongst other pictures, the ' Battle of Water- 
loo,' some of the portraits in which are by 
A, W. Devis. The two arliata made their 
studies for the picture upon the battle-field in 
1815. It was en^avea by John Burnet, on 
the anniversary of the battle, in 1819. A 
fine water-colour study for this picture in 
the print-room attests its merit. Composi- 
tion and colouring are excellently good, the 
figure-drawing is spirited and lifeHke, though 
seldom faultless. In the drawing of horses 
Atkinson wea no master. There are various 
differences between this water-colour study 
and the engraving from the finished picture. 
In 1808 he exhibited as an 'associate' at the 
WateivColourSociety. In ISl^ he sent Shako- 
speare'e ' Seven Ages ' to the same gallery. 
He ceased, after 1813, to be a member of 
the society, but continued to exhibit till 
1818. To the Royal Academv he sent many 
pictures, his last in 1829. flie date of his 
death is not known. At the South Kensing- 
ton Museum are four good water-colours, 
which show skilful composition and a fine 
feeling for colour. His figures, artisticallv 
arrested in movement, show rather an actor s 
sensibility than a draughtsman's skill ; they 
are spirited and interesting, if sometimes 
faulty. His rustic groups, ois soldiers and 
sailors, are charming, and plensantly remini- 
scent of Korland. In 1817, according to 
Nagler, Atkinson essayed authorship, and 

Subliahed 'Incidents of English Bravery 
uring the late Campaigns on the Conti- 



nent.' Fiissli (A'aue Ziualne su detn aUjft- 
meinen Kunttler-Lexikon, 1821) gives an ac- 
count of the painter which is largely occu- 

j pied with a consideration of his masterpiece, 

: the ' Battle of Waterloo.' He comments 
upon the prominence given to Wellington in 
the picture, and rather drily remarks (quoting 

' thsTubinger MorgaiblattjUTgebildete Stdnde 
for 1820) that the rearward position assigned 

I Bliicher is not an ungraceful tribute to Ger- 
many I the intention undoubtedly being ' der 
deutachen Bescheidenheit ein Compliment 
cu machen.' 
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ATKINSON, JOSEPH (1743-1 81 8), dra- 
matist, was bom in Ireland, and served in 
the army until he obtained a captain's com- 
mission. In 1785 he produced a comedy in 
Dublin, the ' Mutual Deception,' which, in 
the following year, was altered by Colman, 
the serious scenes being omitted, and, under 
the title of 'Tit for Tat,' presented at the 
Haymarket. Atkinson professed himself in- 
debted to an Italian onginal for the comic 
portion of his play, which was found 
closely to resemble the earlier comedies of 
the 'Double Deceit' and' Love's Metamor- 
phosis,' first performed in 1735 and 1776 re- 
spectii-ely. In 1786 Atkinson produced in 
Dublin ' A Match for a Widow, or the Frolic* 
of Fancy,' an opera in three acts, the music 
by Dibdin, founded upon a Ft«nch comedy 
which Mrs. Inchbaid had previously con- 
verted into the Englisli play of the 'Widow's 
Vow,' and of which Miss oheridan had availed 
herself in writing her farce of the ' Ambigu- 
ous Lover.' In 1800 Captain Atkinson pro- 
duced at the Cork Street Theatre a comic 
opera called ' Love in a Blaze,' borrowed from 
a Erench play, which had done duty in an 
English form as ' Gallic Gratitude ' at Covent; 
Garden in 1779. The music to ' Love in r 
Blaie ' was composed by Dr. (afterwards Sir) 
John Stevenson, to whose assistance the pro- 
duction is said to have been indebt«d for the 
success it obtained. 



ATKINSON, MILES (1741-1811), di- 
vine, second son of the Rev. Christopher 
Atkinson, rector of Thorp Arch, Yorkaoire, 
was born at Ledsham 38 Sept. 1741, and 
educated at Peterhouse, Cambridge (B.A. 
1783). He became curate of the parish 
church of Leeds ; head-master of the school 
of Dri^lington, near Leeds (1764-70) ; lec- 
turer of the parish church of Leeds, 1769 ; 
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ricar of Kjppax, near Leeds, 1783 ; minister 
of St. Paul*a Church, Leeds, 1793, which he ! 
founded st a cost of nearly 10,000/. j and died 
6 Feb. 1811. He irablished geTeral pulpit ' 
discourses, and a collection of his 'Practical ; 
Sennonfl ' was published at London in two 
volumes, 1812. In Whitaker's ' Loidis and ; 
Elmel« ' there is a fine portrait of him, en- ) 

rived hv W. Holl from a painting by 
RuBseli, R.A. 



ATKINSON, PAUL (1656-1729), Fran- 
ciscao friar, was a Yorkalureman by birth, 
and after holding several important offices 
in his order, including that of definitor of 
the English province, was infamously be- 
trajed to the officers of the law by his mud- 
servant for a reward of 1 001. under the penal 
sUtute of U and 12 William TU. He was 
apprehended in London in 1698, and con- 
demned, on account of his priestl v character, 
to perpetual imprisonment, which he under- 
went m Hurst Castle in Hampshire, where 
he lived with cheerful composure, beloved 
and respected by the keeper of the castle 
and the whole neighbourhood as an ill-fated 
amiable man. The governor at one time 
allowed him the privilege of walking out 
beyund the walls of his prison until some 
bigots complained of this indulgence being 
granted, and Father Atkinson voluntarily 
confined himself ever afterwards to his own 
miserable apartment, wherein, after thirty 
years of strict incarceration, he died 16 Oct. 
1729. He was buried at St. James's, Win- 
chester, where the following epitaph waa 
placed over his grave :—' H. S. E. R. P. 
Faulus Atkinson, Franciscanusjoui 15 Oct. 
1729 letat. 74 in castro de Hurst vitam 
30 peregerat annos. 



finivit, postque 
RLP.^ 

His portrait has been engraved. 

[Sent. Mag. Ix. 234, 332, il2; Oliver's Col- 
leotionB illustrating the Hisloty of the Catholjo 
BeligioD in Comwatt, Sec, 665; Noble's Contiooa- 
tion of Qranger, iii, 172; Bromley's Catalo^e 
of Engraved British Portnita, 274 ; Emns's 
CaUlogue of FortiaiCa, i. 13, ii. IB.] T, C. 

ArKINSON, PETER (1726-1805), a> 
chitect, was bom at Ripon, trained for a 
carpenter, became the asaiatant of John Carr, 
an architect of York, and was engaged upon 
many works in hia employ. He afterwards 
succeeded to Carr's practice. He erected a 
large mansion for Sir John V. B. Johnstone 
at Hacknass, near Scarborough. 



ATKINSON, PETER (1776-1822), ai^ 
chitect, son of the above, was educated in 
his profession by his father, and succeeded 
to hia business. He built the bridge over the 
Ouse, begun in 1810. For many years ho 
was steward and surveyor to the corporation 
of York. To him that city remains grateful 
for its bouse of correction and gaol. He 
erected many churches in the service of the 
church commissioners. During the last 
years of hia life he resided abroad. 

[Kctionaiy of Architectuml Publication So- 
ciety, I85S.] E. H. 

ATKINSON, STEPHEN (A 1619), 

metallui^ist, was a native of London. After 
serving an apprenticeship to Francis Tiver, 
a refiner of goM and silver, he was admitted 
a ' finer ' in the Tower of London about 1 586, 
and Bubsequentlv he was engaged in refining 
silver in Devonshire, from lead brought from 
Ireland. He lells us that he was taught his 
mining skill 'by Mr. B. B., an ingenious 
gent ' (i.e. Mr., afterwards Sir Bevis, Bul- 
mer) ; that he spent his 'golden time' in 
different shires in England ; and that he waa 
for two years in Ireland with Bulmer, who 
died in his debt 3401., having left him there 
'much in debt for him.' By a grant of iha 
■ptivy council of Scotland in 1616, confirmed 
by James I, he obtained leave to search for 
gold and silver in Crawford Muir, on payi^ 
the king one-tenth of the metals found. ^ 
appears that he was unsuccessful in his 
mining operations, and consequently he wrote 
' The Discoverie and Hiatorie of the Gold 
Mynes in Scotland.' This was edited hy 
Mr. Gilbert Laing Meason for the Bannatyno 
Club in 1825, from a manuscript in the Ad- 
vocates' Library, Edinburgh. Anothermanu- 
script is in the Harleian collection, 4621. 
The author proposes to the king ' the open- 
ing of the secrets of the earth — the gold 
mines of Scotland, Ui make his majesty the 
richest monareh in Europe, yea, in tA the 
world.' This measure was to be accomplished 
by moving ' twenty-four gentlemen ot Eng- 
land, of sufficient land, to disburst SOOJL 
each,' by creating them ' fijr ever Knighta of 
the Golden Mynes, or Golden Knights.' At- 
kinson failed to make any impression on the 
king, who had already expended 3,000j. on 
the gold mines of Crawford Muir, and had 
obtamod not quite three ounces of gold. 

[Mfason's introd. to the Discovf rie ; Lownderfs 
Bibl. Man. ed. Bohn, App. 9.] T. C. 
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College, Uxford, during the presideucf of | 1498. HebecameaprebendaryofSouthwell 
Laud, uid, graduating in 1619, proceeded to ial601,canoaofLincoln7Marclil503-4,and 
the degree of BJJ. in 1630. After filling the ! canon of Windeor 25 Feb. 1508-7. He died 
otBce of senior proctor of the university, At- | 8 Aug. 1509, and was buried in St. Qeon^'s 
kinaon accepted the living of South Warn- . chapel, Windsor. At the command of Mar- 
borough in Hampshire, to which he was in- ' gttret, countess of Richmond and Derbv, 
duct^ 20 Jan. 1637-8. Towards the end of j mother of King Henry VII, Dr. Atkinson 
the same year, by virtue of an exchange with ^ translated from the French three books of the 
Dr. Peter Ileylin, he became rector of Islip, ' ' Imitation of Jesus Christ ' attributed to John 
near Uxford, and, dying a few weeks later, I Gerson. This translation was published in 
was buried in St. John's College chapel 6 Feb. 1502, and again in 1503 and 1617, under the 
1638-9. ' title of ' A full deuoute& gostely treatyge of 

Atkinson is not known to have published i y" Imytacion & folowynge y* blessyd Lyfe of 
anything ; but he wrote two Latin poems, I our most mercifull Sauiour Cryst.' 
direnited against Andrew Melvin, and styled , [Le Neve's Fasti Ecd. Anglic; Ames'a Typo- 
'.Indrei Melvini AnU-Tami-Cunicategona graphical Amiqoiiies.ed.HBriHrt, 138,231,249, 
and^ 'Melvinua deluwns' respectively. A 322; Tanner's Bilil. Brit, SB; Cooper's Athen. 
lAtin tragedy entitled 'Homo,' bearing the | Cantab. L 13.] T. C 

siofnature Thomas Atkinson, may (almost cer- I 

tainly) bo ascribed to the same author on ATKINBON, WILIJAM (1773P-iaS8), 
these grounds : (1) It was dedicated to Laud architect, was bom at Bishop's Auckland, 
in his capacity of president (Pnaa mien- ' near Durham. He began life as a carpenter. 
diimne), which impfies that a member of St. ; "ITirough the patronage of the then bishop of 
John's College wrote it; (2) There wns at j Durham, he became a pupil of James Wyati. 
St. John's, during laud's time, only one In 1795 he obtained the Academy gold medal 
Thomas Atkinson of any note as a scholar, for designs for a court of justice. In 180-5 
Tlie MS. of 'Homo' is preserved in the | hepiiblished'PicturesqueViewBof Cottages,' 
Harleian library of the British Museum, No. 4to, Ijondon. He had many pupils, and wa« 
6936. I practically and theoretically an able arcbi- 

[Wood'BAthoneOxoQ,<llIi«),iii.556. iv.4**; t^ct. He was engaged on many important 

Fasti (BUbs), i. 239, 386, 460, 4ftB ; RegiB[«r» i works, and built several large mansions, 

of St. John's Coll. Oxford ; Farish Registem of '. amongst them Lord Mansfield's house at 

South Wamboronfi^ and Uip.] J. M. H. \ Scone. ' He died 22 May 1839, aged 66, at 

I his residence at Cobham, Surrey . . . and is 

ATKINSON, THOMAS (1801 P-1833), buried at Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. He 
poet and miscellaneous writer, was a native | was a most excellent chemist, geologist, and 
of Olawow, where he carried on business as | botanist, excelling in the latter science to an 
a books^Ier. He published, under hie own 1 extraordinary degree. The well-known Ro- 
editorship, the ' Sextuple Alliance ' and the ' man cement, called, trom hiniself, Atkinson's 
' Chameleon,' and also a weekly periodical, ' cement, was introduced by him to the Lon- 
tbe 'Ant.' After the passing 01 the Reform j don market.' 

BiU, he became a candidate in the libera! | [RalKravB'sDict.QfPiiinte™; thi-Architectnral 
interest for the representation of the Stirling ; Pabliration Society's Diclionary of ArohiMetare. 
bui^hs in parliament, but was unsuccessful, igea.] E. B. 

Over-exertion during the contest brought on 

a dangerous illness, which assumed the cha- \ ATKEN80W, WILLIASI (1757-I8M), 
racter of consumption, and he died on the poetical writer, was bmn at Thorpe Arch, 
passage to the Barbadoee, 10 Oct. 1833. within Ihe bounds of the city of York, in 
Uaniel Macmillan, founder of the publishiug ^ 1757, and was the sou of a clergvman. He 
house of Macmillan & Co., was for some time was admitted a aizar of Jesus College, Cara- 
Atkinsun's shopman. . bridge, 29 Dec. 1776, graduated B.A. in 1780, 

[ChHrtes Roger., SeotMsh Minstrel, 1870. pp. I "**' e'^'ed a fellow of his college, and ^ro- 
272-73; J, Grant Wilmn, Poets and Poetry of ceededtothedegree ofM.A.in 1/83. Having 
Scotland, vol. ii. 1877. pp. 230-33; Thomas | til^en orders he was appointed lecturer at thf 
Hughee. Memoir of Daniel Macmillan, 1882, j parish church of Bradford, in Yorkshire, and 
pp. 10-16,] T. F. H. J subsequently, in 1792, he was presented by 

I the lord cltancellor to the rectory of War- 

ATKIN8ON,WILLLAM,D.D.(d.in09), ham All Saints, in Norfolk. He died at 
translatcr, a native of the diocese of York, 1 Tliorpe Arch SO Sept. ItUe. Mr. Atkinson 
wasM.A. and fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cam- published asmall volume of 'Poetical Essays,' 
bridge, in 1477, BJ). in 1486, and H.D. in | Leeds, 1766, 4to, which was most saicaati- 
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C&lly reTiewed bj a writer calling himaeif 
' Trun ' (Edward Baldwin), in ' A Critique 
on the Poetical Eaaays of the Rev. William 
Atkinson,' London, 1787. ' Trim ' also pub- 
lished another pamphlet, abounding in rhe 
coarsest peraonalittes, and entitled ' A Con- 
sratulator; Letter to the Bev. William At- 
Sinson, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, on his appearantM in the character of 
a pnnter, with remarks on the several papers 
that have issued &omhis press,' London, 1 1 9U. 
[Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. iii. 166; Norfolk 
Benefioes, 17. 30 ; Gent. Mag. N. S. uvi. 682 ; 
Hotten's Topograph iotl CaUlogue. 1861, No. 
3099.] T. C. 

ATKYNS, 3iB EDWARD (1587-]«09), 
baron of the exchequer, was the third son 
of Richard Atkvna, and was bom in 1M47, 
«ppareatlv at Hensington in Oxfordshire 
iHarl-AiS. 5801 f. 9; Cal. State Papert, 
1B63-4, p. 398). Admitted, 5 Feb. 1600-1, 
a student of Lincoln's Inn, where his lather 
and grandiiilber had bodi attained l^al 
honours, he waa called to the bar 25 Jho. 
1613-14, become governor of the societj in 
1H30, and was two years later nominated 
■* autumn reader.' On'7 Feb. 1622-3 Atkyns 
^appeared before the Star Chamber as counsel 
for William Ptrnne, chained with libelling 
the queen in his ' Histriomastix,' and de- 
fended his client's character from hie per- 
sonal acquaintance with bim ' in a society 
■of inns of court, where be has lived.' It is 

Srobable that be gave similar aid to Henry 
iLirton and Dr. John Bastwick when broagfat 
bt-fore the same tribunal in 1637 ; for in 1640 
Burton and Bastwick, while petitioning the 
Long parliament to reconsider their sentence 
'Of imprisonment, requested permission to ob- 
tain Atkyns'a legal assistance instatingtheir 
'Case. Atkyns had so far identified himself 
with tlie popular caivae that bis promotion to 
iS serjeanty by the king on 19 May 1640 — a 
fortnight after the dissolution of the Short 
-parliament — must be regarded as an en- 
•oeavour either to conciliate the parliamen- 
■tarians or to alienate Atkyns from them. 
Atkyns, however, accepted the honour, and 
made no change in his conduct. But aroval 
patent, issued on 7 Oct. 1640 (RlUBR, >'i£- 
■ dera,ia.. 447), appointing Atkyns a baron of 
the exchequer, dia not, for reasons that we 
have been unable to ascertain, take effect. 
In 1643, when the Commons entered into ne- 
■gntiations with Charles I, tbey demanded that 
' Mr. Serieant Atkyns should be made Justice 
of the King's Bench ' (CusBinmir, ii, 478), 
:and on S80ct. 1646,despairing of any settle- 
ment with the crown, tney created him, by 
:their own order, baron of the exchequer. 
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That post Atkvns held till 4 Ang. 164b, 
when, by an order of the Lords (Journal, x. 
419 a), he was removed to the court of Com- 
mon Pleaa. After the king's death, Atkyns, 
according to Foss, refused to accept a com- 
mission from the provisional council of state 
continuing him in his office, but on 9 Dec. 
1660 he was nominated, without aiMr protest 
on his part, one of the judges to try disturbers 
of the peace in the eastern counties, and was 
consultod by Cromwell on legal business. 
On 16 Jan. 1663-4, he delivered befors the 
protector and his council the opinion of the 
judges stating the liability of an alien, Don 
Pantaleone, the brother of the Portuguese 
ambassador, to be tried in an English court 
of law on a charge of murder alleged to have 
been committed during a riot in the New 
Exchange, London, and at Fantaleone's trial 
Atkyns was one of the presiding judges. Tlie 
only instance in which Atkyns openly refused 
to act with the Commonwealth authorities 
was in June 1664 at the trial, by special com- 
mission, of Gerard and others for conspiracy 
to murder Cromwell, an offence described in 
the indictment as high treason. An ordi- 
nance of the coimcif had in the previous 
January brought the crime within the legal 
definition of treason, and before the trial 
commenced, Atkyns, with the other judges, 
was requested to bind himself by oath to give 
the ordinance elFect. But this he declined to 
do : ' By the law,' be said, ' no man indicted 
for treason but ou^ht to be tried by a jury : 
bythis ordinance it is otherwise; and there- 
fore this oath rseems} contrary to the other 
oaths I have talken,' 

This episode did not affect Atkyns's posi- 
tion. In succeeding years he continued on 
the bench, and maintained his former rela- 
tions with Cromwell, lie was renominated 
a judge on the first return of the Long 
parliament to Wejitminster in May 1669, 
but on its second return in the following 
year bia name was omitted from the list of 
duly appointed judges. After the Restora- 
tion, in May 1660, Atkyns, however, was 
created anew (23 June) a baron of the ex- 
chequer and knighted. On B Oct. following, 
he was one of the presiding judges at the trial 
of the regicides, but took no prominent part 
in the proceedings. Un 9 March 1660-1 he 
fell seriously ill on the midland circuit; on 
20 April 1661 he arranged, with others, the 

Srocednre to be followed at the trial of Lord 
[orley for murder; and on 1 April 1668 he 
took part in an important trial of cert^un 
rioters charged with high treason. He died 
9 Oct. 1669, at Albiiry Hall. Hertfordshire^, 
an estate that he bad purchased in 1661. 
He is described by Chauncy as * a grave and 
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learned judge,' and in spite of hia political i bbrt]. Shortly afterwards Atkvn* retired 
conduct, which was somewhat vanabla, aa from public life, and withdrew to his countiT 
' a most just and charitable man.' seat at Pickenhara, in Norfolk. AlthouKU 

Atkyns marripd (1) Ursula, daughter of I he continued to hold Jacobite opuuons, he 
Sir Thomas DacreB, by whom he had two , showed no bitterness of spint to those who 
), Robert and Edward, who both became differed from him, and earned the ffratitud© 
• • • '- of all classes of his neighbours by his tact in 

settling their disputes. lie died of the ston« 
in Lomlon during October 1688. 

[Fobb's Judges of England, vii. 210-11 ; State 
TnaU, Tii. 1179, 1268 ; Noble's CnUonntion of 
G«ngBC, ii. 29B ; Cbaunoj's HertfordBhirB, p. 
U9; BlomBfield'a HiflCocy of Norfolk, vi. 71, 
tin. 3i9, ii. 89, 70.] S. L. L. 

ATKTNS, JOHN TRACY (d. 1778), 
barrister-at-law, was the third son of John 
Tracy, of Stanway, Glouceaterahire, anil 
great-grandson of the third Viscount Tracy, 
of Toddincton. Hia mother was a daughtei^ 
of Sir Robert Atkyns, lord chief baron, and 
was probably on account of the legal emi— 
nee of his grandfather that he adopted the 
me of Atkyns. lie entered Lincoln's Inn 
1724, and was called to the bar in 1732. 
In 1755 he waa appointed cursitor baron of 
the exchequer. He bad taken notes of the 
the court of Chancery from Hilary 
(6 to MichselmaB term 1754,_and he- 
published condensed reports of them in three 
Tolumes, 1765-7-8; a second edition a^ 
peared 1781-2, and a third, edited by Francis 
William Sanders, in 1794. In 1768 be made- 
a codicil to hia will under the name of Tracy. 
By his wife, whose name was Katheiina- 
Lindsay, he leH: no children. He died 25 July 
1773. Lord Chief-Justice Wilmot deacribes 
him in his diary as ' a cheerful, good- 
humoured, honest man, a good husband, 
master, and fHend.' 



ce, and three daughters j 
an^(2) Frances, daughter of John Berry, of 
Lydd, Kent, by whom he had no issue. Hia 
first wife died 26 June 1644, and was buried 
in Cheshunt Church, Hertfordshire (Cus- 
Siire'fl Hertfordttare, ii. 225). Hia second 
wife, whom Atkyns married 16 Sept. 1645, 
lonesurvived him, and died 2 March 170*4, 
at the reputed age of 100. 

[Fobs'* Lives of the Judges, vii. 63 et seq. ; 
Sl«te TrialB, vols. iii. v, vi. ; Slate Papor Calen- | 
(tara, 1S40-1867: Whitelocka's Memorials (1863), . 
\i. 107, 2*6; Nrible'n eontinuation of Gmnffer, 
ii. 28S ; Chauiiey's Hertfordshire <1817). i. 294, 
&c. ; Harl, M3. 6801 f 9 i ; Notes and Queries 
(3nd series) ii. 197, 294.] S. L. L. 

ATKYNS, Sir EDWARD (1630-1698), 
baron of the ejtchequer and younger aon 
of Sir Edward Atkyns, who held a similar 
office, was horn in 1630. He became a 
student at Lincoln's Inn at the age of 18, 
and five years later was called to the bar. 
In 1676 he was appointed ' autumn reader ' 
at his inn of court, and in Easter term, 
1679, was made a se^eant-at-law. A few 
weeks afterwards (22 June 1679) Atkyns, 
who had secured some reputation for legal 
learning and for hospitality, was raised to the 
bench aa one of the barons of the exchequer, 
and knighted. He took a prominent part in 
the trial of Thomaa Twining and Mary Pres- 
sieks, who were charged on 29 July 1680, at 
the instigation of the anti-catholic agitators 
of the day, with compasaing the death of the 
king and seeking the overthrow of the pro- 
testant religion; in his aununingup Atkyns 
placed the case before the jury with becom- 
ing impartiality. At the close of the aai 
year he was one of the judges appointed 
try Lord Stafford and other catholic peers 
on a charge of high treason, but he there 
supported liis colleaRuea in their 
that the law, which demanded tw 
to every overt act of treaaon, might 
eion be waived. On 21 April 1686, when 
lord chief boron Slontagu waa removed from 
the bench for refusing to certify to the legality 
of the dispensing powerexerciaed by James II, 
Atkyns was promoted to his place. After the 
revolution of 1688 be consistently refused to 
take the oaths of allegiance to William III, 
and consequently reaigned his office, to which 
Sir Robert Atkyna, his elder brother, was im- 
mediately appomted [see AlKnta, SiB Ko- 



[Brittoo'e Qraphic Illustrations of Toddin)rton,. 
Qloucestecshini ; Fosa's Judges of England, viii. 
101, 238 ; Wilmot's life of Chief-Justice Wilmot, 
p. 199.] T. F. H. 

ATKYNS, RICHARD (161B-1677>, 
writer on typography, was descended from an 
old Gloucestershire family that for apwards 
of a century leased from the dean and chap- 
ter of Gloucester the manor of Tuffiey, two 
miles south-flouth-east from the cathedral 
city. After receiving a home education at 
the hands of two inefficient clerical tutors, 
he was sent to the Free (Crypt) Grammar 
School in Glouceater. Thence, at the afre 
of fourteen, be proceeded to Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, as a gentleman commoner, -where 
he remained two years, probablv without 
taking a degree, M he afterwards infortna us 
' that he was not ao well grounded aa he 
ought to hare been to read a Greek or LMin 
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•Qthor with pleasure.' Several members of 
hig ftmily on nie father's side having atresJj 
<listiugiii8bed themeelTes in the studj of the 
Uw, it was resolved to send him to Lincoln's 
Inn, where several of them 'had anciently 
been and some of them there ; but receiving 
some disgust at his entrance ' he was recalled 
thence and sent to travel abroad with the 
only son of Lord Arundel of Wardour, who 
was about his own age. The Arundels being 
staunch Roman catholics, while Atkyns was 
a, protestont, each youth was accompanied by 
* tutor of his own faith. The party left 
Dover in October 1636 or 1637, and travelled, 
by way of Calais, to Douay, where they 
stayed some time at the Eiwliab College ; 
thence they set out, by w^ of Cambray and 
St, Quentm, to Paris. JBefore the winter 
■was ended the three years' travel was ab- 
ruptly terminated by the death of young 
Arundel, who, ' ^tting a heat and cold at 
tennis,' probably in Paris, died from fever at 
Orleans. Soon afterwards Atkyns returned 
to Eng'hmd and betook himself to country 
afikJTH. On the death of his father, in 1636, I 
he succeeded to the family estates at the age : 
of twentv-one. After the days of mourning 
for his lather were ended, 'he put off his I 
hounds,' came to Ijondoa, ' and kept his 
coach,' and made his bow at court, where he i 
was invited by the queen to assist at masques. 
He does not appear to have shone as a cour- 
tier, having, as he informs us, ' found himself 
guilty of three imperfections, a blushing ' 
modesty, a flexible disposition, and no great 
diligence.' These festive scenes at the court 
of Henrietta Maria were, however, soon to 
terminate in the turmoil of the civil war. 
In 1642 we find him engaged in raising a 
troop of horse for the hing at his own ex- 
^nse. His first skirmish appears to have 
taken place with Sir William Waller at Little 
Dean near Newnham-by-Gloucester. In the 
following year he was engaged at Reading 
and Bath, also at the taking of Bristol and 
At the raising of the siege of Gloucester in 
September. For his loyalty to the royal 
cause his estate was sequestrated by the par- 
liament. In 1646, however, both houses 
passed an ordinance pardoning his delin- 
quency after imposing a fine of 140/. (Contr- 
mon*' Joitmal, 4, 530; Lordf' ib. 9, 5", 11"). 
AAer the Restoration he was made deputy- 
lieutenant for Gloucestershire, and was also 
re-appointed to an agency for the crown con- 
nect in some way with printing, a post 
which he appeare to have held originally as 
early as 1631, as he hod already involved 
himself 'in several great and chargeablesuites 
against the Company of Stationers at the 
cost of more than l.OOW.' 



About 1660 there was discovered in the 
public library of Cambridge an early work, 
said to have been printed at Uxford m 1468, 
on the Apostles' Creed. Its title ran ' Ei- 

C'cio sancti Jeronimi in simbolum aposto- 
m ad papom Laurentium. Impressa 
Oxonie et finita anno Domini 1468,' 4to (copy 
in Roy. Lib. Brit. Mus., show case viii. 16). 
Shortly after its appearance Atkyns printed 
and published an anonymous broadside en- 
titled 'The Original andOrowth of Printing,' 
with what object will be shown in the sequel. 
This was afterwards, in 1664, enlarged, with 
answers to objections, and published in his 
own name in quarto. It is to this broadside 
and its reprint that Atkyns owes his fame, 
and by means of which, it is supposed, he 
hoped to repair bis shattered fortunes by 
proving that the right and lllle of printing 
belonged to the crown alone, and by securing 
for himself the office of patentee for the 
I printing of lawbooks. He first endeavoured 
. to establish that printing in England began 
■ at Oxford j and that Stow, Sir Richard Baker, 
I and Howell, in asserting that the art of 
j printing was introduced into England in 
1472, ' do most erroneously agree together,' 
I although their error might have arisen 
'through the mistake of the first writ«r only,' 
I His discovery of the ' Exposicio ' is his lead- 
ingargument. 'ABookcameinto my hands,' 
[ he writes, ' Printed at Oxford in 1468, which 
was three years before any of the recited 
authors would allow it to be in England.' 
'The same most worthy Person,' he continues, 
' who trusted me with the aforesaid Book, did 
also present him with a copy of a Record and 
MS. in l^mbetb House, heretofore in his 
custody, belonging to the See, and not to any 
particular Archbishop of Canterbuiy, the 
substance wereof was frf which the following 
is an outline) " That Thos. Bouchier, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, moved the then King 
(Hen. VI) to use all possible means for pro- 
curingaPriotingMoId". . , to which the King 
readily barkened and committed the Manage- 
ment of the Design to Mr. R. Turnour . . . 
who took tohisassistance Mr.Caxton.' After 
having spent 1,500 marks in gifts and ex- 

Snses they succeeded in brinfpng over from 
srlem one of Cuthenburg's (ic) under-work- 
men, whose name was Frederick Corsells, or 
rather Corsellis, and brought him safe to 
London. It not being thought prudent to 
set him on work there, ' Corseliis was carried 
with a guard to Oxford, which guard con- 
stantly watched, to prevent Corseliis &om 
any possible escape till he had made good 
hie Promise in t^ching how to Print. So 
that at Oxford Printing was first set up in 
Engltmd,' Atkyoe naively adds that hu 
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would not have undertakon this work were 
it not for ft double notion that he was too 
much a fnend to truth and a friend to him- 
self ' not to love one of mj heat uguments 
of InstitutiTig the King to this Art [of print- 
ing] in his private capatuty,' for which of 
course AtkynE was to be one of the agents. 
Atkyns'aBtorjhas long since been discredited. 
It is only by implication that Atkyns him- 
self infers from the manuscript that the 
printer of the ' Expoaicio ' was one Gorsellisj 
(he researches of a host of bibliocfnipbers, i 
from the learned Ur. Conyere Middleton 
downwards, have proved, moreover, that the 
book was antedated bv ten years, probably by | 
the omission of an X by the printer by design 
or accident; it has also been shown that I 
no other book was printed at Oxford until 
U7d. A^ to ' the Record and HS. in Lam- 
beth House,' one fatal objection to the story 
of Caxton and Corsellis contained in it is, 
that the farmer has not made the slightest 
nllusiou to it even in his ' Poly chron icon,' 
which is brought down to the end of the 
reign of Henn VI. Again, Dr, Ducarel, the 
librarian at Lambeth, one of the greatest 
niitlquariuusof his time, and who made com- 
plete indexes to the rasters and manuscripts 
under his care, after fruitless research for the | 
record alluded to by Atkyns, declared its j 
existence to be a myth, and the whole story ' 
of CorseUis ' a mere fable.' Whether Atkyna 
was the inventor of it, or a dupe of others, 
cannot now be determined ; hut one thing is 
clear, that he was an interested person, and , 
liad it not been from a private motive he 
would not have advanced such a story, which 
has in almost everi' sentence a ring of false- 
hood and improbability. Whatever imme- 
diate advantage he may have gained by its 
publication, misfortune swiftly overtook him ; 
within three years he was committed to the i 
Marshalsea in Southwark for debt, brought 
abont partly by his own imprudence, partly 
by the vagaries and extravagancesofhis wife, | 
lie died without issue on 14 Sept. 1677, and ' 
was buried two days later by relatives in the 
adjoining church of St. George- the-Martyr 
without any religious ceremony. 

The writings of Atkyna are ; 1. ' The Ori- 
ginal and Growth of Printing, collected out 
of History and the Records of this King^ 
dom,' &&, London, 1664, 4to, 24 pp. 3. ' The 
King's Grant of Privilege for Sole Printing 
of Common Law Books Defended,' &c., Lou- 
don, 1669, 4to, 17 pp., b.l. (anonymous, ' 
ascribed to Atkyns from internal evidence). 
S. 'Vindication of Richard Atkyns, Esq., as 
also a Relation of several Passages in the 
Western War wherein he was concerned, ^ 
together mtb certaine Sighs or E^jaculations j 



at the end of every chapter,' London, I66llt. 
4to, 80 pp. This last work has been wholly 
misunderstood by Itis biwraphers, the three- 
paragraphs in the title having beeu taken for 
three separate works. It is an exceedingly 
curious 'Apologia,' with only one reference 
to his printing troubles, 'dedicated to his 
particular Friends and intended to no other.' 
[Bio^. BritAiinioi.voL ii. art. 'Caxton;' Singsr'ti 
Accoant of the Book printed nl Oifotd ia 14S8. 
1BI2; Timperley'HKneycl.of IJt«raryaadT;pu- 
graphical Anecdote. 1S43; Encvcl, Brit. 8th edi- 
tion, art. ' Printing' by Hansani, x. 634 ; Bigmor* 
and V/yman's Bibliogisphy of Frinling, 1880,. 
part i. p. 21.] C. H. C. 

ATKYNS, Sib ROBERT (1621-1709), 
lord chief baron of the exchequer, was the 
eldest son of Sir Edward Atkyns, one of the- 
barons of the exchequer during the Com- 
monwealth, and the elder brother of Sir 
Edward Atkyns, who p«ceded him as lord 
chit'f baron. There had been lawyers in the 
family for many generations: 'He himself, 
and hie three immediate ancestors, having- 
been of the profession for near two hundred 
years, and in judicial places ; and (through 
the blessing of Almighty God) have pro- 
spered by it ' (Epistle dedicatory to his Ea- 
r'n/ into the Jaritdictton (j^ the Gioiioery)i 
his son's ' History of Glocestershire ' the 
record of the family is carried still further 
back, in an unbroken legal line, to a Richard 
Atkyns who lived at the beginning of thq 
fifteenth century, and 'followed the profea- 
sion of the law m Monmouthshire.' Robert 
Atkyns was bom in Gloucestorshire in 1621. 
It is not certain whether he went to Oxford 
or to Cambridge, Chalmers (i. 60) including 
him among the famous men of Balliol Col- 
lege, and Dyer (ii. 437) among those of Sid- 
ney Sussex College. Chalmers's statement 
may have originated in the fact that in 1663 
Atkyns received from Oxford the degree of 
master of arts {Catalogue of Oxford (Tnutn- 
ate*; Wood mentions this, but does not con- 
nect him otherwise with Oxford {Fatti, ed. 
Bliss, ii. 273)). In 1638 be was admitted to 
Lincoln's Inn, snd was called to the bar in 
1616. Mention of his name is made in some 
reported cases, but beyond that nothing is 
heard of him until 1(159, when he entered 
Richard Cromwell's parliament as membw 
for Evesham. Probablv he was already 
known to sympathise with the king's party, 
for we find him among the sixty-eight who 
were made knights of the Bath at Charies's 
coronation (KsirNXT, JUoxiter, 410). Hia 
name does not appear in the list of members 
of Charles's first parliament, but in that of 
1661 he wt fbrEastlow,8pealdng frequently 
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Huthority. lu 1661 be was mode a bencber 
nf his inn, aod &bout the same time wdb 
uppointed recorder of Briatol (3 Mod. Rep. 
'JA; but see Wilub's Not. Pari., where he is 
mentioned as a recorder in 1659). Un the 
death of Sir Thomas Tyrrell in 1672 he be- 
came a jud^ of the court of C!ominou Pleas. 
Along with Scrt«g8 he was engaged in some 
of the trials for the popish plot, but there is 
little trace of the part which he took. He 
stuied in the opinion that papiatE should be 
sternly dealt with (see trial of Lewis the Jesuit, 
7 St. TV. 249); jet, to judge from his writings 
and his later life, it is inconceivable that he 
could have shared in the passion of the time. 
'Ilie chief ciTil case in which Atkyns took 
part during this period was that brought by 
sir 8. Bamsrdiston against Sir W. Soame, 
the aheriff of Suffolk, which led ultimateW 
to the uasing of the act 7 & 6 Wm. Ill, 
e. 7, declaring it llleaal for a sheriff to make 
a double return in tne election of members 
of parliament. The points of the case are 
technical, but it excited keen political in- 
terest, and A tkyns's judgment, in which he 
differed from the majority of the court, marks 
the beginning of his separat: 



Luie, JM; also Nobth'b description of the 
trial, £romen, 621). In 1679 he retired 
from the bench in circumstancee which lead 



mentioned several causes for his enforced re- 
tirement. His judgment in 'Barnardistonit. 
Soame ' had given offence ; he had declared i 
against pensions to parliament men ; he had 
quarrelled with Scrona about the right to 
petition; and he had offended North hy 
speaking ecainst the sale of offices. ' As to 
penaiona, lW Clifford took occasion to tell \ 
me "that I had attended diligently in parlia- 
ment, and was taken Irom my profession, ^ 
therefore the king had thought fit to send 
me SOOi." I replied : " I thank you. I will 
not accept anything for my attendance in 
parliament." ... I did take occasion upon 
this to advise my countrymen " that those 
who took pensions were not fit to he sent up 
toparliament again"' (Oket'b Dtbatet, ix, 
Wf-'&). In fact Atkyns was marked out as 
a disaffected man. He settled in Oloucester- 
•tiire, with the intention of abandoning the 
law, but his political opinions again brought 
him into trouble. When the (^ord parlia- 
ment was summoned, he was persuaded, 
though unwillingly, to stand for Bristol, hut 



; was defeated by Sir R. liart and Sir T. Earle, 
I botb tories. A strong party in the (^ty, not 
content with his defeat, sought to force him 
to resi^ the recorderahip. The occasion was 
found in an illegal it v of which Atkyns alottg 
with others was said to be guilty in proceed- 
ing to the election of an alderman in the 
absence of the mayor, who was the some 9ir 
It. Hart. The prosecution failed, but ' Sir 
Robert. Atkyns, on the Lord PetQberlon's 
and his brother's persuasion, resigned his 
recordershtp ; which was all that the citv of 
Bristol aimed at by their indictment {"I 
Shmcer, 238 ; see Atkyns'a argument, which 
is ingenious and learned, in S Mod. Sep. 
3). In the following year came the trial of 
Lord Russell ; he could not appear by coun- 
sel, but his friends exerted tnemselves in 
the preparation of his defence, and applied 
to Athvns, who wrote to them a statement 
of the law. 'And the like assistance being 
afterwards desired from me, by many more 
persons of the beet quality, who soon after 
fell into the same dancer, I, living at some 
distance from London, <£d venture by letters, 
to find the best rules and directions I could, 
towards the making of their just defence, 
being heartily concerned with them ' (Tract$, 
334; and see Braddon's case, 9 A. TV. 
1127, 1162). Five years afterwards be pub- 
lished the letters, together with ' A Defence 
of the late Lord Ruasel's Innocency,' a 
spirited and eloquent reply to an anonymous 
pamphlet called ' An Antidote against Poy- 
son. To a rejoinder ftom the same pen. 
The Magistracy and Qovernment of En^ 
land vin£cate<L' he wrote in answer 'llie 
Lord Ruseel's Innocency fiirther defended,' 
assailing his opponent with merited abuse 
and almost expressly naming him as Sir 
Bartholomew Shower. In point of l^nl 
criticism Atkyns's letters and pamphlets are 
effective and still worth reading, but they do 
not shake the received opinion that the law 
of treason was not strained against Lord 
Russell. They are reprinted in nis ' Tracts,* 
and, along with Shower's ' Magistracy' and 
Sir J. Hawle's 'Remarks on Lord Kussel's 
Trial,' in 9<St.Tr.' 719. In 1684 we find his 
associated with another great < 



printing and publishing Dangerfield's narra- 
tive of the popish plot. Williams had acted 
under the orders of the house, so that the 
case raised the whole question of the powers 
and privileges of parliament. Atkyns's argu- 
ment in hia defence (TVocb: reprinted 13 
St. Tr. 1380) is an elaborate review of the 
authorities, to show that the actions of par- 
liament, itself the highest court of the nation, 
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were beyond the jurisdiction of inferior 
courts. Judgment was given ag&inst Wil- 
liams, but in Ut«r cases the decision has 
been described aa disgraceful (see R. v, 
"Wright, 8 Term Sep. 297). Tlie report in 
tbe ' State Trials ' says that Atkyns took port 
in the case, and even notices that he hod to 
borrow a wig fof the purpose j but in the 
other reports (2 SAotcer, 471 j Comb. 18) 
there is no mention of his name aa counsel. 
His steady attitude of resistance duringthese 
years of misgovemment met with recognition 
at the revolution. In 1689 he succeeded his 
brother as chief boron, and in Uctober of the ' 
same year, tbe great seal being in commis- | 
eioD, he was appointed speaker of the House , 
of Lords in the place of the Marquis of Hali- 
fax. He held the speakership until 1693, 
and for bis services was recommended by ' 
the house to the king's favour. Towards the , 
end of the following year he retired from the . 
bench — through disappointment, it baa been | 
said, at not being chosen master of the rolls, | 
but more likely owing to advancing age. . 
Yet he still gave proof of continued vigour. 
In a pampnlet published in 1696, and 
' humbly submitted to the consideration of 
the House of Lords, to whom it belongeth 
to keep the inferior courts within their 
bounds,' Ue renewed Coke's protest againat 
the insidious eDcroacbments of the court 
of Chancery, tracing the growth of equitable 
jurisdiction, and suggestine how tbe com- 
mon law might be restored. This was fol- 
lowed a few years afterwards by another 
tract, addressed aa a petition to the Itouse of 
Commons, in which, while repeating his com- 

{ilaint against the court of Chancery, and 
omenting the uncertainty of the law, he 
argued mm the history of partiament that 
tbe exercise of judicid functions by the lords 
was a usurpation. It should be read along 
with Skinner's case, in which the lords failed 
in their attempt to exercise an original juris- 
diction, and Dr. Shirley's ease, in which they 
maintained their right to an appellate juris- 
diction. An account of the whole struggle, 
in the first part of which Atkyns himself, 
irhile in parliament, had taken a vigorous 

ert, will be found in Hargrave's preface to 
ale's ' Jurisdiction of the llouse of Lords,' 
And in Hatsell's ' Precedents,' vol. iii. After 
1699 we hear nothing more of him till his 
death, He spent his later years at Saperton 
Hall in Gloucestershire, and died 18 Feb. 
1709. After Hale, there waa no more learned 
lawyer of his time, and there was none more 
honest. Lord Campbell calls hima 'virtuous 
judge,' and he merited the praise in an age 
of judicial Bomdals. His political attitude 
iDMeaver disflayed a moderation and on in- 



dependence of spirit which make him a type 
of what was best in the period of the revolu- 

1. 'Parliamentary and Political Tracts,' 
collected 1734, 3nd ed. 1741. Besides those 
alreadv mentioned it contains other tracts 
published in Atkyns's lifetime : ' An En- 

Juiry into the Power of dispensing with 
enal Statutes,' which sums up the whole 
history of dispensations and denies their an- 
tiquity; a reply to Chief-Justice Herbert's 
review of the authorities in Hale'a case, 
which raised the question of the dispanaing 
power (see both tracts, 11 St. Tr. I:i00); u 
discourse on the ecclesiastical commissioa of 
1686(inll «. 7>. 1148); and bis speech as 
chief baron to the lord mayor in 1693 (also 
in 2 St. Tr. 361), a word of warning as to 
Louis XIV's designs for a universal and ar- 
bitreiT monarchy. 3. 'An Enquiry into the 
Jurisdiction of the Chancery in Causes of 
Equity,' 1696. 3. 'A Treatise of the True 
and Ancient Jurisdiction of the House of 
Peers,' 1699. In many copies of this work 
is included the case ot 'Tooke ». Atkyns,' in 
which he was defendant, and which, as he 
allows, makes him write warmly on the sub- 
ject of equitable jurisdiction. 

[Bioeraphia Brilannics ; Fom'b Judges; At- 
kyns's Hial. of OlDCestcnthirB, S3S. Sad ed. 336 ; 
Grey's Debates; Pari. Hist., iv. and v. ; Lords' 
JournntB, liv. 319, ly, li2-4 ; Seyers Mem. of 
Bristol ; Luttrell's Diary ; Howell's Utate Triahi ; 
Hargrave's preface ta Hale's Jurisdiction of tbe 
House of Lords, clzxxviiu] G. P. SL 

ATKYNS, SiB ROBERT (1647-1711), 
topogmpher, was the only son of Sir Robert 
Atkyns, chief baron of the Exchequer, and 
sometime speaker of the House of Lords [see 
ATxrsB, Sm Robbbt, 1621-1709]. Thomas 
Atkyns, who died in London 1401, vaa 
succeeded in the fourth generation by one 
David, an eminent merchant in Chepstow, 
who removed before his death in 1662 to 
TuSley, near Qloucester, which continued 
to be the family seat until the purehase of 
Saperton by Baron Atkyns in 1660. Sir 
Robert was bom in 1647 ; he was knighted 
by Charles U on his visit to Bristol 6 Sept. 
1663 (Sbybk, tVra), and was elected M.P. 
for the borough of Cirencester (33 Oar. II) 
1680-1, and afterwards for the county of 
Gloucester (1 Jac. II) 1684-G. He died at 
his house in Westminster of dysentery, at 
tbe age of sixty-five, and was buried at 
Saperton, where his monument is preserred. 
He is the author of tbe ' Ancient and PrMent 
State of Gloucestershire,' Ijondon, 1712, fol. 
2nd edition, 1766. 

The first edition, now scarce, contains a 
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fine portrait of the author b^ Vui der Gucht, 
toother with a seriea of Tiewe of seatA in 
the county, drawn and engraved hy J. Kip 
in hie earliest manner. 

[Biog. Diet. H.D.U.K. i». 3 ; S«yer's Memoirs 
of Bristol, 1823, ii. 611; Mnlcom's Uven of 
Topoi^rspheiB and AntiqnHrisi), London, IB24.] 
0. H. C. 

ATMORE, CHARLES (1759 - 1826), 
"Wtaleyftn minister, was bom at Heachani, 
near King's Lynn, Norfolk, 17 Aug. 1750, 
his father oeing the captain of a ship Delonff' 
ing to Lynn. In June 1779 he turned his 
attention to the Wesleyan ministry, and in 
February 1781 he was sent forth by the vene- 
rable John Wesley as an itinerant evajige- 
list. At the conference whicli met in the 
following August, he was appointed a regular 
preacher. Wesley formed 80 high an esti- 
mate of his character that three years after- 
■wards he caused his name, although he was 
then only twenty-four years of age, to be in- 
serted in thedeed of declaration aaone of the 
members of the legal conference. In the 
discussions on the polity and position of Me- 
thodism which took place immediately after 
Wesley's death, Atmore bore a leading part, 
Aud his influence and prudent counsels largely 
contributed to the consolidation of the Wes- 
ley an methodist church. 

His ministry until 1825 was esercised in 
the following towns; York, Edinburgh, Hali- 
fax, Bristol, London, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Wakefield, Liverpool, Leeds, Hull, 
Salford, Sheffield. lu 1611, while stationed 
in Hull, he was e1ect«d to the presidency of 
the Weslejan conference. 

He was aiitlior of the ' Methodist Memo- 
rial ' (a perfect treasury of information on 
«ar1y methodism), first published in 1801, 
ajid sincere-issued; ' Discourses on the Lord's 
Prayer,' 1807, also republished ; besides seve- 
ral pamphlets and occasional sermons. 

Atmore, who was twice married, died in 
Fountain Court, Cheapside, Loudon, on 
30 June 1826, aged 66 years. 

(^Minutea of the Methodixt Conferences, espe- 
«ially vol. vi. ; Wesleyan Methodist Magazine 
for 184fi; Dr. Osbom's Outlines of Weslevan 
Bibliography.] W. B. L. 

ATSLOWE, EDWARI>, M.D. {d. 1594), 
a well-known physician in Elizabeth's reign, j 
was educated at Winchester and New Col- . 
lege, Oxford. After being elected to a fel- | 
lowahip at his college he was created ' doctor 
«f physic ' at Oxford on 27 Aug. 1566, and 
was one of the four doctors appointed by I 
convocation to dispute before Queen Eliia- 
beth when she was entertained at the uni- ; 
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veraity in September of that year. Shortly 
afterwards Atslowe settled in London and 
was admitted a fellow of the College of Phv- 
sicianB, and between 1A69 and 1&83 he filled 
successively most of the offices of distinction 
connected with the society. Among his pa- 
tients Astlowe reckoned the chief noblemen 
of his time, and he was probably ettacbiKl 
for some years as physician to the household 
of the Earl of Sussex. But he did not wholly 
confine himself to the practice of medicine. 
If not a catholic himself, he strongh' sympa- 
thised with the profensors of that laith, and 
he proved himself an ardent supporter of 
Mary, Queen of Scols. As earl; as Decem- 
ber l570 he paid her a visit at Tutbury ( Wal- 
sisgham'b Joui-nal (1570-83), p. 1, in Camden 
Soc. MUcellaniei, vi.). For many years he 
is alleged to haie aided the Earls of Arundel, 
Northumberland, and others, in a conspiracy 
to obtain assistance in her behalf from Ihi? 
continent, and in 1579 he was am'sted on 
that charge, but released. In 1685 he was 
again sent to the Tower ; but onbeingprivately 
examined by the lord chancellor and other 
officials as to his relations with the papists he 
vehemently denied having had any treason- 
able 'intelligence' with any of them. A sjiy 
of the Queen of Scots wrote to her, however, 
in July of the same year : ' I heare that Dr. 
Atslowe was racked twice almost to the 
deiith in the Towtc about the Earl of Arun- 
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Englande, wherein lie was betraved' (MvK- 
DiN*B SUiU PapeiD, ii. 462), A"t«l"Wb was 
apparently released soon afterwards, for we 
find him in attendance on a son of tlie Kail 
of Northumberland during a fatal illness in 
1587. His death occurred some snven years 
later; a private leHer deacribca him as 
' newly deade ' on 2 May 1594. (tn 2 Nov. 
1573 Atslowe married Frances Wingfield at 
Stoke Newinston, and upon her the EnrI of 
Arundel settled an annuity after her hus- 
band's death. 

[Munk's Roll of the College of PhysicianK, i. 
66; Wood's Fasti Oxun. ed. Blisx, i. 176; Statu 
I^per Calendars. 1547-80, 1SS1.-90: Bist. MSS. 
Commim. Rep. vi. 227<i, vii. S23a; Lodge's Il- 
lustrations, ii. 143; ?:gprton M9. 2074, ff. 32, 
39, 52 ; AddiL MS. 6261, p. 7fl.] S. L. L. 

ATTAWELL, HUGH, [See Atwbll.] 

ATTERBURY, FRANCIS (1662-1732), 

bishop of Rochester, was bom at Milton 
or Middleton Keynes in Buckinghamshire. 
His father, Lewis Atterbury, was rector of 
the parish, and educated both Francis and 
his elder brother Lewis until they were old 
enough to go to Westminster, then in the 
zenith of its fame under Dr. Busby. From 
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WeetmJnater Faacie proceeded to Chrigt 
Church, Oxford, beiaff at the head of the 
four Weetminster Btudeuts elected in 1680. 
After he bad graduated, he continued to re~ 
aide at Oxford, taking part in the tutorial 
work at Christ Church, and acting as a sort 
of right-baud man to Dean Aldrich. In 1663 
he published a translation into Latin verge 
of Diyden'a 'Absalom and Achit«phel,' in 
1684 an ' Antholi^ia,' or selection of Latin 
poenu, and about the same time two or 
three little treatises on classical subjects. 
But he was soon engaged in more important 
literary work. The attempt of James H to 
force his creed upon an unwilling university 
called forth many cliampions of the faith, and 
among others the ablu young' tutor of Christ 
Church. One of the chiefs of the romanising 

Crty at Oxford, Obadiah Walker, who had 
I'n thrust by the king into the mastership 
of University College, had written, under 
the pseudonym of Abraham Woodhead, an 
attack upon the HeformatJon. In reply to 
this .itterbury published (1687) ' An Answer 
to some CousideratiouH on the Spirit of Mai- 
tin Luther, and the Original of the Reforms- 
tion,'which Bishop Bumut pronoimces to be 
one of the ablest of the many vindications 
of the church of England which were about 
that time issued from Oxford. Atterbury's 
next essay at controvi;rsy, though its con-- 
temporary reputation was much higher, was 
in reality very far from being so successful. 
It was a defence of the genuineness of the 
' Epistles of Phalarij ' against the great Dr. 
Bentley, and was nominally written by At- 
torbury's pupil, the Hon. Charles Bo^e, but 
in reality by Atterbury himself. Though 
written earlier, it was not published until 
1698, and for Atterbury's sake it would have 
been well if it had never been published at 
nil. It is now universally acknowledged 
that Bentley was in the right, but that was 
by no means the opinion even of the ablest 
contemporaries. Swift in his ' Battle of the 
Books ' describes Boyle as ' advancing imme- 
diately against his trembling foe clad in a suit 
of armour given him by ull the gods,' and 
•■ndingthe battle very quickly by 'transfixing 
Bentley and Wottou,' ' ITie gods ' were the 
Christ Church wita, chief among whom was 
AtterbuiTtTriio accordingly figures as Apollo, 
thegodof wis'dom. About 1687 Atterbury re- 
oeived holy orders, and he soon won consider- 
able reputation as a preacher. He was in the 
habit of preaching occasionally in London, 
and his sermons were so well appreciated 
that he was appointed, over the ueads of 
many candidates, lecturer of St. Bride's by 
the Bishop of London in 1691 ; he was next 
made chaplain to King William and Queen 
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Hary, and preoclier at Bridewell Hoflpitai. 
While at Oxford he married Miss Katharine 
Osborn, who, in the words of bis bic^Tmpfaer, 
' was the inspiration of his youth and the 
solace of bis riper years.' After his marriage 
he left Oxford for London. In 1700 Att^r- 
bury again came prominently before the 
public as a controversialist. For ten years 
convoH^tiou had not been suffered to meet 
for the despatch of buainess ; by a series of 
successive proro^tions the church's parlia- 
ment had practically become a dead letter. 
Butnotwithout remonstrance. Amongother 
protests ' A I^etter to a Convocation Man ' 
(1697) attributed the irreligion and immo- 
rality, of which there was so general a 
complaint, to the virtual suppression of con- 
vocation. The ' Letter ' caused a great sen- 
sation, and was answered in a ' Letter to & 
Member of Parliament ' and also in a woA 
by Dr. Wake, afternards archbishop of Can- 
terbury, entitled ' The Authority of Chris- 
tian Princes over their Ecclesiastical Synods.' 
In opposition to Dr. Wake, and in defence of 
the ' Letter to a Convocation Han,' Atter- 
bury published his ' Kif^ts and Privileges of 
an English Convocation stated aud vindi- 
cated,' in which he roundly chai^d Dr. 
Wake with subjecting the liberties both of 
church and state to the arbitrary will of one 
man. The subject is treated historically, bo 
tliat it is impossible to describe the work in 
detail ; but its general object is stated in the 
preface, ' to perpetuate to the church the uae 
of her parliunentar^ issemblies, and of that 
free debate which is inseparable from such. 
assemblies.' Dr. Wake was supported by 
Ur. White Kennett and Dr. Edmund Oibeon. 
both meu of learning and ability, and botb 
afterwards bishops. The most contradictory 
Opinions have been expressed as to the side 
on which the victory lay ; but the gennal 
mass of the clergy gratefully recognised 
Atterbury as an aUe champion of their order 
against Eraatianism in high places both in 
church and state ; and it r^ly is difficult to 
controvert the assertion of Warburton, who 
was no friend to convocation, but whosa 
lawyer-like mind at once grasped the real 
gist of the dispute. ' Atterbury,' be writes 
to Hurd, ' goes upon principle; and all that 
Wake and Kennett could possibly oppose 
are preeedentt.' One result of Atterbury's 
work was that he was made in 1701 arch- 
deacon of Totnes, and in the same year Ik 
prebendaij of £ieter Cathedral by his faith- 
ful and lifelong friend, Sir Jonathan Tre- 
lawney, then bishop of Exeter, ' in reward,' 
writes Atterbury himself, ' for my honeat 
endeavours to retrieve the synodidal right* 
of the clergy.' The lower house of Gonvo> 
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e of thanks to him, tnd 
ivenity conferred upon him the 



cation p 

his own _ J 

degree of D.D. without the usual fees, 

Atterbury did not lose hia faTOur at court 
throuEli his bold ndrocac; of the rights of 
ihe clergy. He had long been a favourite 
preacher at the Chapel Royal, and on Queen 
Mary'i death in IdOi he was the only royal 
chaplain who was still retained. The Prin- 
cess Anne and her husband highly esteemed 
liim, and when the former succeeded to the 
throne she made him her chaplain in ordi- 
nary, and in 1704 dean of Carlisle. lu 
1709 he was appointed preacher at the Rolls 
Chapel, where several of his printed sermons 
vote delivered. The tory reaction which 
marlted the last four years of Queen Anne' 



reign naturally brounit Atterbury ii 
({TBater prominence. In fe 
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n &ct, if the tradition 
be true (and there is no reaaon to doubt its 
truth) tliat he took a chief part in the com- 
position of Dr. Socbeverel's speech before the 
House of Lords in 1710, he had no small 
shore in briiuing' about that reaction. Queen 
Anne conBuItad him largely about church 
inattere, and in 17 11-12 appomted him as suc- 
cessor to his old friend and chief, Dr. Aldrich, 
in the deanery of Christ Church, Since the 
time when convocation, largely throug'h At- 
terbury's means, had resumed its active func- 
tions, he had been a most prominent figure 
in the assemblies of the lower house. He 
was the life and soul of the party which car- 
ried on its long warfare against the latitu- 
dinariau bishops. In 1709 he was associated 
with the excellent Archbishop Sharp's scheme 
to bring before conrocation the question of 

froviding bishops for the plantations. In 
710 he was elected prolocutor of the lower 
house by a large majority, and in that capa- 
city, in 1711, ne drew up by the (Queen's 
command that famous ' Representation of 
the State of Reli^on ' which has been so 
often quoted in histories of the times, but 
for which the bishops insisted upon substi- 
tuting a less unfavourable report. No doubt 
Atterbury took a gloomy view of the situa- 
tion in this ' Representation,' but he expressed 
his honest convictions, and did not pen it 
for mere political purposes ; his tone is quite 
M desponding in nis charges as archdeacon 
of Totnea. In 1713 he was made bishop of 
Rochealer and dean of Westminster, two 
posts which, according to the objectionable 
custom of the times, always went together. 
' Thus,' says his enemy, Bishop Burnet, > he 
ivas promoted and rewarded for all the flame 
be had raised in our church.' As a debater 
and public speaker he had long held the 
1ii)^ieat zank omo^ the representatives of 
the clergy in conrocation, and he soon b^ 



come almost as prominent a figure in the 
House of Lords, A fine person and giaoefiil 
delivery contributed to nis success, and, to 
judge by the almost unanimous testimony of 
contempormries, he must have been one of 
thegreatest orators of his day. 

There is no doubt that, during the lifetime 
of Queen Anne, Atterbury bod, like a vast 
number of his contemporaries, shown a lean- 
ing to the Jacobit« cause ; but the oft-re- 
peated story, that be offered to head the 
Eocession in his lawn sleeves to proclaim 
ing James IH at Charing Cross, reats on 
doubtful authority. At any rate, he bu1>- 
mitted to the new ripime, and took part " 
officially, as bishop of Rochester, at the 
coronation of George I. He was entitled to. 
the throne and canopy as his perquisites, but 
gracefully offered them to the King, The 
present waa rejected, and Atterbury could 
scarcely help regarding this as a studied 
affront. Again, the declaration of confidence 
in the government after the rebellion of 17ln 
contained manv reflections upon the higli- 
cburch party, the very party of which Atter- 
bury was the undoubted chief. He refused 
to sign it, and became more and more alien- 
ated from the ruling powers, which he at- 
tacked frequently ana vehemently, and at 
last drifted away entirely into the ser\'ice of 
him whom he conaidered to be the rightful 
monarch. It was about the year 1717 that 
Atterbury began to hold direct communica- 
tion with the Jacobites. The climax was 
reached about five years later. The birth of 
a son to the exiled ' Chevalier ' in IT^raised 
the hopes of the Jacobites in England, The 
bursting of the South Sea bubble increased 
the prevalent disaffection to the reigning 
dynasty, and the conjuncture was regarded 
as favourable for another attempt to restore 
the ancient line. That Atterbury was really 
involved in this attempt there can be no 
doubt 1 but whether the mode of proceeding 
against him was justifiable is another ques- 
tion. He was arrested and imprisoned in 
the Tower, and a bill of pains and penaltiea 
waa brought against him in the House of 
Commons, He declined to plead his cause 
before the house, declaring, with soma 
dignity, that he waa 'content with the oppor- 
tunity (if the hill went on) to moke hia de- 
fence before another house, of which he had 
the honour to be a member.* After the biU 
had passed its third reading in tbe CoDunona, 
it was sent up to the Lords, and Attarbuiy 
was sent for rrom the Tower, where he Itad 
been confined for aeven months, to plead 
hia cause. The evidence which chiefly con- 
tributed to condemn him was curious. A 
Mrs. Bktee, being examined by the crown. 
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&dmitt«d that ft little spotted dog, named 
Uailequin, was sect by ttie Earl of Mar as a 
preBent to the Bishop of Bochester, This 
doK was often mentioned in correapondence 
wmcb contained treasonable matter, and 
thus the bishop was compromised. lie em- 
ployed his wonted eloquence in making his 
memorable defence, but all to no purpose. 
He was condemned bj a majority of B3 to 
43, and the sentence pronounced against him 
was that he should be deprived of all his 
ecclesiastical offices, be incapacitated for 
liolding any uvil oiKces, and be banished for 
vver aoai the realm, and that no British 
Hubject should hold any intercourse with him, 
except by the royal permission. In the ma- 
jority were aU bis brother prelates except 
one (Bishop Oaatrell, of Chester, an < old 
Westminster'), and so strong was the feel- 
ing against him that Lord Bathurst (Pope's, 
and Oierefore Atterbury'a, firm friend) de- 
clared that the inveterate hatred could only 
be accounted for on the principle of the 'wild 
Americans, who fondly lioped to inherit not 
only the spoils but the abilities of him whom 
they should destroy.' But outside the walls 
of parliament the deepest sympathy with 
him was displayed, especially among the < 
clergy. He was publicly prayed for in the 
London churches 'as one afflicted with the : 
gout ; ' verses were written in his honour ; | 
and a print was circulated representing him | 
as lookiuK through the bars of bis prison, 
and holding in his hand a portrait of the 
martyred Laud. An attempt was made to 
raise a prejudice against him as a papist in 
disguise ; but his Ufe and opinions were too 
well known to allow reasonable people long 
to doubt liis attachment to the church of \ 
England. In fact, Jrom first to last he was < 
conspicuously and ac^ssivelv anti-Homan. 
The sympathy with him was heightened by 
the rumour that he had been harshly treated 
in the Tower. For some time his dearly loved 
and loving daughter had not been allowed 
to see him, except in the presence of the 
flificersi but this restriction was removed ' 
through the kindness of Lord Townshend. 

In the summer of 1723 he left England 
never to return, accompanied by his daughter 
andherhuaband (Mr. and Mrs. Morice)anda 
kind clergyman, the Kev, B. Hughes. By a 
curioiu coincidence he met at Calais Lord 
Bolingbroke returning from the exile to , 
which he himself was condemned, and ex- ; 
claimed, ' Then we are exchanged 1 To ap- 
preciate the severity of his sentence, it must 
be remembered that he was verging upon old 
age, that lie was a constant martyr to the 1 
gout and the stone, that his health was 
generally delicate, and that he had an unusu- ' 



ally laive circle of jrieuds in England. To 
add to his sorrowa, he had just lost his wife. 
Atterbury was regarded as indisputably 
the best preacher of his day. To this repu- 
tation no doubt his manner and person con- 
tributed greatly. The ' Tatler ' (No. 66, by 
Steele), in a well-known passage, contrasts 
the apathy of the greater part of the clergy in 
the pulpit with ■ the dean we heard the oth^r 
day, who ' is an orator. He has so much n-- 

Erd to his congregation that he commits I0 
i memory wl^t he has to say to Cliem, and 
has so soft and graceful a behaviour that it 
must atlract your attention. His person, it is 
to be confessed, is no small recommendation ; 
but he is to be highly commended for not loaiuf; 
that advantage, and adding to the propriety 
of speech, which might pass the criticiam of 
Longinua, an action which would have been 
approved by Demosthenes.* The writer then 
goes on to praise the matter of the dean's ser- 
mons, a point on which a, reader may judge 
for himself, as many of them are still extant. 
They are not for a moment to be compared 
with the sermons, e.g., of Jeremy Taylor, or 
South, or Barrow ; but they are written in 

Elain and lucid English ; the preacher ad- 
eres closely to his text, ana is alwavi* 
earnest and sensible. Ilia sermon on tlii- 
power of charity to cover sin brought him 
into controversy witli Hoadly, and tliat on 
the ' Scomer incapable of "Irue Wisdom ' 
gave offence as containing a supposed reHeo- 
tion on Tillotson's orthodoxy. 

Atterbury was far more intimate with thi> 
great men of letters who adorned the reign 
of Queen Anne than most of the clergy of 
his day. He held constant intercourse with 
Swift, who for some time lodged near him at 
Chelsea, and frequently alluaes in hia corre- 
spondence to ' my neighbour over the way.' 
Ibe letters between these two celebratMl 
men are singularly courteous and interesting. 
His intimacy with Pope waa still closer; 
andwhenAtterburybeCHme bishop of Kocbes- 
ter, the poet was a frequent guest at Bromley. 
Atterbury strove to convert Pope ftom Ito- 
manism, and though he did not succeed ht- 
elicited from the poet expressions of a deeper 
sense of religion than lie has been sometimes 
credited with. Pope gave evidence in favour 
of Atterbury at his trial, and to the last be- 
lieved him innocent. One of the most 
touching of all Alterbury's letters was that 
which he addressed to Pope ' from the Tower, 
19 April ITBS,' which he concludes with tlie 
fine lines of his favourite poet — 
Some nnluml tears be dropped, bat n-iped tltvm 
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Atterburv was also on terms of intimMiy \ He wm once nearlr involved in trouble with 
with Sir "Isaac NewWn irnd with Arbwt.hnot, ' the French police, bein? suspected of having 
Gay, and Prior; and in spite of political and . helped PSceCourayer in his escape to England. 
rfliffiouB differences, he was friendly with Courayer's offence was simply an inclination 
Adaison, who describes him as 'one of the towards theAnfflicaninpreterencetotheOjil- 
gre&test geniuses of his age.' Atterbury licanchurcli,anditiBhi^)yprobablethatAt- 
oIKciated, as dean of Westminster, at Addi- terbury, wbo was fi\)m nret to last a staunch 
sou's funer^, and was observed to be deeply Anglican, may have influenced the father, 
affected during the ceremony. Bolin([broie wiA whom he had certainly been intimate. 
also was a friend of Atterbury, and so was But Atterbury's great sorrow was the lose of 
T>r. South, whose funeral sermon he preached. : that daughter who, with her husband, had 
But the man for whom, next to his own been his greatest earthly comfort and sup- 
family, Atterbury had the deepest affection, j port. Af£r Atterbury's rupture witli James 
and of whose kindness and sympathy he is he left Paris for the south of France, in the 
never tired of speaking, was Sir Jonathan hope of restoring his failing health, and 
Trelawney, bishop of Exeter, and subse- settled at Montpelier. His dauffbter in Fng-i 
quently of Winchester. His intimacy with land, whose health was also foiling, felt a 
Bishop Trelawnev enabled him to do a ser- j longing desire to see her father once more ; 
vice to one of toe most learned and least i and as he could not go to her she determined 
appreciated clergymen of the day, Joseph | at all hazards to go to him. Unfortunately, 
Bingham, to whom he had the honour of ' the weather proved most unfavourable for a 
iirst drawing the bishop's attention. He seavoyage; andwhenBordeauxwasatlength 
was also a friend to another learned clergy- reached, Mrs. Morice was all but a dying 
man of retiring habits, John Strype, the an- woman. Her fatlier had been as anxious to 
tiquary ; and among his most enthusiastic see her as she to see him. ' I live only,' ba 
sdnurerB was Samuel Wesley the younger, i ivrites with real pathos, ' to help towards 
who knew him when Atterbury wss dean , lengthening your hfe, and rendering it, if I 
and Wesley one of the masters at Westmin- j can, more agreeable to you. I see not of 
ster. Lastly, he numbered among his most | what use I can be in other respects.' The 
intimate friends the amiable and able Dr. | meeting tJ>ok place at Toulouse, it being 
Smalridge, the 'Favonius' of the 'Tatler.' I found impossible to convey the dying woman 
Smalridge succeeded him both at Carlisle and as far as Montpelier. The bishop was just 
Christ Cburch, and is reported to haie said: in time to administer to her the last rites of 
' Atterbury comes first, and set^ everything the church : she died within twenty hours 
on fire, and I follow with a bucket of water? aAer her arrival. A most interesting coi^ 
Atterbury lived in exile nearly nine years, respondence between the bereaved father 
His first residence was at Brussels, but his and his faithful friend Pope on the sad sub- 
health was so bad there that he removed lo ject is extant. Atterbury had not many 
Paris, his foithful daughter acting as ' the friends left ; his Jacobite helpers in Fjngland 
kindest of nurses to the beat of fathers,' as | had dropped off one by one ; his son-in-law, 
her husband expressed it. At Paris she left ; Mr. Morice, was moat faithful to him ; and 
him, recovered in health, and the bishop ' the old man took the greatest interest in his 
throw himself heart and soul into James s j grandcluldren, who paid him a visit. He 
cause, acting as a general adviser and super- \ had also a most devoted friend in the Dowager 
visor of his affairs at home and abroad. Tbe | Duchess of Buckingham. He survived hla 
service was not a smooth one, owing partly I daughter two years, and actually entered 
to the impracticable character of the master, once more into James's service, and hia last 
and partly to the petty jealousies and self- letter was one of advice to that very im- 
seeking of the folfowers. James, in 1726, practicable master. He also wrote in his 
described Atterhuryas' one in whose fidelity lost days a dignitied vindication of himself 



and ability he placed the greatest trust and 
confidence,' but he acted towards liim in so 
different a spirit that in IT28 Atterbury 
quitted his service. The lonely old man had 
other troubles. His only surviving son, 
Osbom, was a constant source of anxiety to 



against the aspersions of Oldmixon, who ac- 
cused him of tampering with the new edi- 
tion of Lord Clarendon's ' History of the 
Rebellion.' The end came suddenly at last, 
in 1732. His body was convayed to Eng- 
land, and buried privately in Westminater 



him. His brother Lewis, whom he had de- i Abbey. 
'" '' ' appoint archdeacon of Rochester, \ Atterbtuy cannot be re^«rded as a perfect 



ir quite forgave the slight, and behaved ', character or as a great divine ; but h 

snaobiW in money transactions between a Terr able man, and in his way a brave ana 

tbem [see Attbkbitki, Lewis, 165(1-1731]. j &itIiM ton of the church. If he mingled 
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politics too much with reli^on, it muBt be 
rememhered, in justice to him, tiist the two 
Bubjecte were bo Btrangely mixed up in that 
eventful time thttt it was ell but impossible 
for B public chsracter to disentsng'le the one 
from the other. His n&me will uwsjtb be ft 
prominent one in the complicftt«d history of 
the church and nation or England in the 
latter part of the seventeoith and the earlj 
part or the eighl«enth century. 

[Bishop Atterbuiy's Works, psssim; The Stuart 
Papers; The Atttrbury Papera; ■Williama's 
Memoin and Currespondeuce of Francis Atter- 
bury ; Stnckhomte's Memoirs of Atterbury, from 
his Birth lo bis Banishment; Mac&nlay's Bio- 
graphics, ' Fnincis Atterbury ; ' Att«'burj's Cor- 
rssponderce, edited by Nichols.] J. H. 0. 

ATTERBUBT, LEWIS, D.D., the elder 
(d. 1693), was the son of Francis Atterbury, 
rector of Middle! on-M«laor, Northampton- , 
tdiire. He became a student of Christ Church 
in 1647 ; submitted to the authority of the '■ 
visitors appointed by the parliament^ took ! 
tlic-defireeofB.A. on23reb.l6i9,ftnd was 
created M.A. on 1 March 1651, by diapensai- 
tion from Oliver Cromwell, at that time 
chancellor of the university. In 1654 he 
was made rector of Great or Broad Rising- 
ton in Gloucestershire, and in 1657 received 
the living of Middleton-Keynes, near New- 
])ort Pagnell, Bucks. At the Restoration he 
was careful to have his titles to these bene- 
fices confirmed by taking a presentation 
under the great seal- On 25 July 1660, be 
become chaplain to Henry, Duke of Glou- 
cester, who died at the end of the year ; and 
on I Dec. 1660 he took the degree of D.D. 
He seems to have been, in his later years, 
involved in litigation, which necessitated 
his frequent attendance in town. On 7 Dec. 
1603, as he was returning home after one of 
his visits to I^ondon, be was drowned near 
MiddJpton-Keynes, and there buried. Atter- 
bury married and left two sons — Tjswis 
Atterbury the younger, and the famous 
Francis Atterbury, BisDop of Rochester. He 
publiBhed the following sermons: 1. 'A 
Good Sutgect, or the Right Test of Religion 
and I>»yaltv' (on Prov. xxiv. 21, 22), 
17 July 1684. 2. 'The Grand Charter of 
Christian Feasts, with the right way of 
keeping them ' (on 1 Cor. v. 8), 30 Nov. 
16fl6. 3. 'Babylon's Downfall, or England's 
Happy Deliverancefrom Popery and Slavery' I 
(on Kevelaticn xviii. 2), preached at Guild- 



[Yardley's Preface to the Sermons of Lewis 
Atterbury the younger, 1743; Wood's Atben. 
Oiou. ed. BHss, ir. 395.] A. H. B. 



ATTERBURY, LEWIS, LL.D., the 

younger(166e-1781),theeldeatBonofLevris 
Atterbury the elder, and brother of Bishop 
AtterhuTT, was bom at Caldecot, in the 
parish of Newport Fagnell, Buckingham- 
shire, on 2 May 1656. After being educated 
at Woatminater School, under Dr. Busby, he 

froceeded to Christ Church, Oxford, where 
e matriculated on 10 April 1674. He was 
ordained deacon by Dr. John Fell, bishop of 
OTford, on 21 Sept. 1679, when he had 
already taken his bachelor's degree ; and on 
5 July 16S0 he proceeded H.A, taking 
priest's orders on 26 Sept. of the follow- 
ing year. In 1683 he became chaplain to 
Sir William Pritchard, then lord mayor of 
London : and in February 1684 he was ap- 
pointed rectorofSywell, Northamptonshire. 
thi 8 July 1687 he took by accumulation 
the degrees of bachelor and doctor of civil 
law. He was appointed, in 1691, lecturer 
nf St. Mary Hill, London, and on 16 June 
1695 he became preacher of Highgatc 
Chapel, where he had been officiating for 
some time previously, during the illness of 
his predecessor. &fore this date he had 
been appointed one of the ei\ chaplains to 
Princess Anne of Denmark at Whitehall and 
St. James's, a position which he continued 
to hold after she come to the throne, and 
during part of the reign of George I. On 
coming to reside at Ilighgate, struck with 
the difficulties against which the neighbour- 
ing poor had to contend in obtaining good 
medical advice, he applied himself to the 
study nf medicine, and used his knowledge 
gratuitously for the benefit of his parishion- 
pra. In 1707 he was presented by thequeen 
to the rectory of Shepperton, in Middlesex, 
the incumbent having Deen deprived for ne- 
glecting to take the oaths within the time 
required by Isw j and in 1719 he was col- 
lated by the Bishop of London to the rectory 
of Homsey, continuing at the same time to 
hold the office of preacher at Highgste. 
The archdeaconry of Rochester becoming 
vacant by the death of Dr. Sprat in 1720, 
Atterbury wrote to his younger brother, the 
bishop, applying for the post. Archdeacon 
Yardley printed (in the preface to Atter- 
bury's ' Sermons,' 174S) the correspondence 
that passed on the sulgect. The bishop 
thought that such an appointment would he 
' the most unseemly, indecent thing in the 
world ;' to which the elder brother replied 
that he could not see where the ' indecency ' 
lay, and that, though there might be ' some 
show of rejison forthenon-aceeptance,'there 
was ' none for the not giving it. At the age 
of seventy, wp to which time he hod enjoyed 
good health, he was compelled by the in- 
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finDitiea of Sige and aa attack of the palsy 
to par Sequent viiita tn Bath. Kere he 
died a) Oct. 1731, in his wventy-sixth year. 
lie was buried in Ilighgate Chapel. He left 
a collection of pamphletH, in some two hun- 
dred Tolomes, to the library of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and a few booka to the libraries at 
Jtedford and Newporl-PHffnell. To hi a 
brother, the hishop, ' in token of his true 
<-steem and affection,' he left, one hundred 
pounds; and the remainder of his ^perty, 
first tohiBgrahddaughter(who survived him 
but a short time), and afterwards to his 
nephew Oabom, the bishop's son. He also 
left ten pounds a year for the support of a 
schoolmistress for ^rU at Newport-Fagnell. 
In 1688 he hod married Penelope, sister of 
Sir Robert Bed insfield, lord mayor of London 
in 1707. Two of his sons died in infancy ; 
It third, Bedingfield Atterbury, who was edu- 
cated at Oxford, died in 1718; a married 
4laughterdied in 1726; and his wife in 172a 
A list of Atterbuiy's works is given in 
Yardley's preface to the ' Sermons,' 1743. 
Among them may be mentioned : — 1. ' The 
Penitent l*3y, or Reflections on the Mercy 
of Ood, from the French of Madame de la 
Valliire,' 12mo, 1681. 2. 'Ten Sermons 
preached before her Royal HighneM the 
Princess Anne of Denmark, at the chapel of 
St. James's,' 8vq, 1699. 3. ' Twelve Sermona 

J reached at St. James's and Whitehall : 
edieated to theQueen,'8vo,t708. 4. 'Some 
Letters relating to the History of the Coun- 
cil of Trent,' 4to, 1706. 5. ' An Answer to a 
Popish Book intitled ".\ True and Modest 
Account of the Chief Points of Controversy 
between the Roman Catholics and the Pro- 
testants," &c.,' fivo, 1709. 6. ' The Reunion 
of Christians ; translated from the Prench,' 
■«vo, 1708. 7. ' Sermons on Select Sulgects ; 



9 Attersoll 

musician in ordinary to George IH. Un 
15 May 1765 Atterbuir was elected a per- 
forming member of the Madrigal Socielv 
{Btcords of Madrigal Son.). In 1770, he 
seems to have been connected with Msrt-- 
lebone Gardens, as he paid Chatterton five 
ie copyright of ' ' 
July of the 






8vo, 1743. A portrait, engraved by Vertue, 
is prefixed to vol. i. 

[ArcbdsacoD Yardley's Brief Account of Uie 
Anlhor, prefixed to Sermons on Select Subjectii, 
17i3; Atterbury's CorrexponilRnra. od. Niehols, 
i. 48*, ii. 89.] A. H. B. 

ATTERBURY, HFFMAN (A 1796), 
A carpenter and builder bv trade, but a 
musician by inclination, studied the harpsi- 
«hord, composition, and harmony in the 
leisure time he could spare from his business, 
which was carried on in Turn Again Lane, 
Fleet Market. He acquired considerable 
proficiency in music, and on the death of 
Ais &ther, being left tolerably well off, gave 
up his businesa and retirt^l to Teddington. 
]le obtained several prizes from the (^t«h 
dub for his glees, and was appointed a 



guineas for the copyright of ' The Reven^ ( 
on 6 July of the same year in wbicli 
the burletta was performed. On 6 May, 
1773, he produced at the Ha^arket theatre 
an oratorio, ' Goliah,' which failed dii;- 
aatrously, though it was afterwards repeatwl 
at West Wycombe on IS Aug. 1775, on X\\<: 
occasion of the burial of the heart of Paul 
Whitehead in the mausoleum of Lord Le 
Uespencer, In 1784 Atterbury sanff in the 
chorus of the Handel commemoration, and 
in 1787, on the establishment of tbe glen 
I club at the Newcastle Coffee Houae, Castle 
j Street, Strand, bis name occurs as one of 
j the original members. In September 1790 
I he married Miss Aiiccll, of Downing Street. 
I He was at this time still living at Tedding- 
! ton, but his improvidence forced him to re- 
I move to Marshsm Street, Westminster, and 
' to give concerts in aid of his finances. It 
was in the middle of one of these concerts 
that he is said to have died, 11 June, 1796. 

[dent. Mag. fur 1790, 1814, IS21 ; BusI'v'h 
CoQcert-coom Anecdotes, 1825 ; Grovs's Dictio- 
naiyof Music, vol. i.] W, B. 8. 

ATTERSOLL, WILLIAM {d. 1640), 
pnritan divine and author, was apparentlv for 
a time a member of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
when, as he writes in his ' Hislorie of Balak ' 
(1610), his patron of la(«r years, Sir Henry 
Fanshaw, was ' a chiefe and choise ornament ' 
there. But in that case he must have early 
passed from it; for he proceeded A.B. \fi>*'2 
at Clare Hall, and A.M. 1586 at Feterhousi>. 
Attersoll succeeded William Bisboppe in the 
living of Isfield, in Sussex, soon after 18 Jan. 
1599-1600. the date of Bishoppe's burial. 
In the Ehiistle-dedicatory to Sir Hei)r\' 
Panshaw, knight, the king's remembrancer 
in his highnesses court of Rxchequer, prefixetl 
to Attersoll's ' Historic of Balak,' he speaks, 
among other of Panshaw's acts of kindness 
shown towards him, 'of the fauour vou 
shewed me at my ntpute vnto you, in t'hat 
trouble which befell me about the poore 
liuing that now I enioy.* Succeeding sen- 
tences state that the 'trouble 'was occasioned 
b^ a suspicion on the part of Attersoll's pa- 
rishioners that the new porscm was too mucli 
of a scholar, and unlikely to be a preacher 
after the type of their former. 

Attersoll was the author of many biblical 
commentaries and religious treatises. His 
eariieet works were entitled 'The Pathway 
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tn Canaan' (1609) and 'The Historie of 
Balak the King and Balaam the false Prophet ' 
(1610). These, with others of the same 
kind, all in tjuarto, were, BsveraUr, aiposi- 
tions of portions of the book of Numciers, 
and were ultimately broueht together in a 
noble folio of 1300 pages in 1618. In the 
quartos and folio arike there is abundant 
evidence of wide if somewhat undigested 
learning, penetrative insight, and felicitous 
application in the most unexpected waja of old 
facts and truths to present^ay circumatances 
and experiences. AU this applies enwdaUy 
to his 'New Covenant' (1614), and to his 
next important work, which reached a second 
edition in 1633, viz. 'A Commentorie vpon 
the Epistle of Saint Pavie to Philemon. 
Written by William Attersoll, Minister of 
the Word of God, at Isfleld in Sussex. The 
M!Cond edition, corrected and enlaTEed ' 
( 1633). It is this volume that has been 
wrongly assigned to William Aspinwall 
[q. v.j. In 1632 Attersoll published a volume 
called the 'Conversion of Nineveh.' In the 
EpistleJedicatoiy to Sir Joim Rivers he 
writos of himself as an old man ; ' Having 
heretofore upon sundry occasions divulged 
sundr3' bookes which are abroad in the world, 
whereby I received much eocouTagement, I 
resolved, notwithstanding being now in 
veares, and as it were donatui rude (Horat. 
lib. i. epist. 1), preparing for a nunc dimittis, 
utterly to give over and to enjoyne myeelfe a 
uerpetuall silence touching this kind of writ^ 
vaa, and content myselfe with performing the 
other more necessary duty of teaching. 
Nevertheless, being requested, or rather im- 
portuned, by iriends to publish some things 
which had been a long time by mee ... I 
deliuered into their hands these three 
treatises.' The other two treatises (besides 
'Nineveh') are'God'sTrvmpet sovndingthe 
Alanne' (1632)and 'Phisicke against Famine, 
or a Souerwgne Preseruatiuc ' (1632). 

As shown by the lafield Raster, Atter- 
soll was buried ' 30 May 1640,' and thus had 
remained in his original 'poore lining' for 
upwards of forty years. He describes him- 
self as ' a poore labourer in the Lord's vine- 
vard, and a simple watchman in his house.' 
He also speaks of 'the poore cottage' in 
which he resided (Ep. to Nineveh). His 
works are now extremely rare. 

Another William Attbrsoll, probably 
his son, proceeded A.B. 1611, A.M. 1615 at 
Peterhouse ; and a third of the same names 
proceeded A.B. 1672 at Catherine HalL In 
aU likelihood the former was the WilUom 
Att«rsoU of Calamy, whose name is simply 
entered under 'Headier (East), Snasei, ae 
among the ejected of l662, and 80, too, in 



Palmer's 'Nonconformist's Memorial' (iii. 
320). 



ATTWOOD, THOMAS (176&-1838>, 
musician, bom in London, 23 Nov. 1765, 
was the son of a coal merchant. When nine 
years old he was admitted as a chorister to 
the Chapel Royal, where he atlracted the at- 
tention of the Prince of Wales (George IV), 
who invited him to Buckingham House, and 



Naples to study under Cinque and I.dtilla. 
From Naples 'Attwood went (1785) to 
Yienuo, where he studied under Moxart, 
who expressed a favourable opinion of his 
talent. He left Vienna in company with th» 
Storacea in February 1787, Shortly after 
his return to London he was appointed 
music master to the Duchess of York ; he 



Princess of Wales. In the following year 
(1792) he produced a musical afterpiece, 
' The Prisoner,' at the Opera House, where 
the Drury Lane company waa then perform- 
ing. This was the first of several similar 
pieces he composed \ in all his writings for 
the stage, afber the fashion of the time, h» 
eked out bis own music by considerable in- 
terpolations from the wonis of other com- 
posers, particularly those of Mozart and 
Cherubiui. In 1793 Attwood married Mary, 
the only child of Matthew Denton, of Stot- 
fold, Bedfordshire. His eldest son, a lieu- 
tenant in the army, was assassinated at 
Madrid in October 1821; another son, after 
a distinguished career at Cambridge, became 
in 1837 rector of Fromlinghom, Suffolk. In 
1796, on the death of John Jones, Attwood 
was appointed organist and vicar choral of 
St. Paul's, and in June of the same year he 
succeeded Dr. Dupiiis as composer to the 
Chapel Royal. For the coronation of 
George IV (19 July 1821) Attwood -nTwIa 
an anthem, ' I was glad.' In the some year 
the king appointed him organist of the chapel 
in the Pavilion, Brighton. He wrote an 
anthem, ' O Lord, grant the King,' for the 
coronation of William IV, and had begun, 
another for the coronation of Queen Victori* 
when he was interrupted by his last illness. 
On the death of Stafford Smith (1836) he 
was appointed organist to the Chapel Royal, 
a post he did not live long to occupy. He 
was taken ill soon after Cluistmts 1B37, and, 
preferring some peculiar mode of treating bia 
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compUint, n^lected the proper remedies, 
and died at his house, 17 Chevne Walk, on 
2i March 18S8. He was buried in St. Paul's 
>n31 MarcL BesidsB the works mentioned 



abore, Attwood wrote some chamber music, 
manj songs, glees, and pianoforte pieces. 
His music is melodious and ajaceftil, aa 



During the latter part of his life he mode the 
acquaintance of Jleudelssohn, who often 
stayed with the Knglish composer at his 
house at Norwood. 

[Biog. Diet. S. D. U. K, ; Add, MS. 31687 ; 
Gent. Uag. for 1821; AdduaI Rsgiiter for 18S8 ; 
Kelly's Rominiacences, i. (1826); Grove's Dic- 
tionary, i.] W. B. S. 

ATWATER, WILLIAM (1440-1531), 
bishop of Lincoln, was, according to his 
epitaph, bom about 1440. Wood connects 
his parentage with Davington, in Somerset- 
shire; but no such place is known. A 
family of the name was, however, resident 
near Downton, in Wiltshire, end a Philemoa 
Attwater and a William Attwater held pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood in the eighteenth 
century (Hoaeb'b Wiltehire, sub ' Downton,' 
ii). 61). Wood also states that Atwater was 
educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, where 
ho was first demy and afterwards fellow. 
Tlis name does not appear in the college 
registers, which only date from the latest 
veare of the fifteenth centu^, but it is pro- 
vable that he was a fellow in 1480 (Bloiam's 
Magdalen College Seffigteri, i\. 2i n.). He 
was doubtless tutor at Magdalen when 
Thomas Wolsey was studying there, and 
thus formed an acquaintance that proved of 
service to him. In 1493-3 Atwater took the 
degree of D.D., and in 1497 became for the 
first time Tic**hanceUor of the university. 
Three years later he was reappointed to the 
office, which he held in conjunction with 
others till 1602. In 1600 the post of chan- 
cellor of the university, vacatea by the death 
, of Archbishop Morton, was temporarily filled 
by him. William Smith, bishop of Lincoln, 
one of the fonuders of Brosenose College, on 
succeeding Morton as chancellor, continued 
Atwaterinthe vice-chancellorship, and highly 
commended his 'merits and dibgence.' lie 
efi*ectuaUy aided the bishop in reforming aca- 
demical discipline. But Atwater did not 
derive all his income from university work ; 
he held an unusually large number of eccle- 
siastical benefices. He was appointed on 
19 Dec 1489 to the living of Hawkridge, in 
Wiltshire, and subsequently held, among 
many other small benefices, that of Ditcheat, 
in Somersetshire. The deaneiy of the Chapel 
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Royal was conferred on him in 1502. On 
31 June 1604 he became canon of Windsor 
and registrar of tie order of the Garter. 
Prom 1606 to 1612 he was chancellor of the 
cathedral of Lincoln, a dignity bestowed on 
him by his friend Wilham Smith, the bishop; 
on 30 Oct. 1612 he exchanged the chancel- 
lorship for a prebend in the cathedral. On 
5 Sept. 1509 he was appointed dean of Salis- 
bury, having become nrebendan of Kuscomb 
in Salisbury cathedral on 20 .July, and was 
granted a coat of arms. For a short time, 
between 1509 and 1512, he was archdeacon 
of Ijewea. In Browne-Willis's ' Cathedrals ' 
Atwater is stated to have been fellow of 
Eton. From 3 June 1614 till 18 Nov. foUow- 
in^ he held the archdeaconry of HuntinffdoD, 
His elevation to the bishopric of Lincoln, in 
8ept«mber 1614, in succession to Wolsey, 
whose patronage had doubtless secured him 
many of his honours, closes the long list of 
his preferments. He was consecrated at 
Lambeth 12 Nov. 1614. He resigned the 
canonry of Windsor on 22 Oct. 1514, but he 
continued in the deanery of the Chapel Royal. 
On 16 Nov. 1615 he took part in the formal 
reception by Wolsey at Westminster of the 
carunal's hat. 

Atwater died at Woobum, Buckingham- 
shire, 4 Feb. 1630-1, and was buned in 
Lincoln Cathedral. A brass above his grave 
stated that he was then eighty-one years old. 
Among the state papers is an autograph 
letter (II Nov. 1516) from Atwater to Pope 
Leo X, praying for the appointment of a suf- 
ragan bishop at an annuity of 200 ducats. 
An entry in Henry VIIFs accounts for 1 Oct. 
1514 shows that the king lent Atwater 600/. 
A license to import one hundred tuns of 
Qascon wine was granted to Atwater 1 Dec. 
1513. A popular book, printed by IVnaon 
in 1619 and reprinted by Wynkyn de Worde, 
entitled ' Vulffaria viri doctissimi Guil. Hoi^ 
manni Ca^aanshui^nsiB,' was dedicated to 
Atwater in highly flattering terms. 

[Wood's Athen. Chton. (ed. Blisa), ii. 716 ; 
"Wood's Fasti (ed. Bliss), i. 3, 6, S ; Le Neve's 
Fasti ; Letters sod Papen of the Reign of 
Henry VIII, 1612-1516; Churton'a Lives of the 
Founders of Braseuoae College, pp. 156. 360. 
49B ; Ames's T3rpogrspli.A[itiq, (ed. Herbertand 
Dibdin), ii. 286-7, 47B-82.] S. L. L. 

ATWELI* ATTAWEI^ or AITE- 
WELI^ HUGH (d. 1631), actor, was one of 
the ' Children of her Majesty's Bevels,' who is 
known to have taken part in the first repre- 
sentation of Ben Jonson'a ' Epiccene ' in 1609. 
From a funeral fiegy by William Rowley, 
upon the death of ^gh Atwell, ' servant of 
Prince Charles,' on Sept. 25, 1631, he has been 
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accoi)iit«d an actor of some note. luthe'Al- 
leyn Papers ' Atwell's name is mentioned as 
the witnees of a loan from Philip Henslowe 

to Robert Duborne of twenty shillings in 
1613. AtweU's name also appeara as one of 
AUeyn's company, applying to him for an 
advance of money. Another player of the 
same surname inlleiulowe'8company,0eo^e 
Attwell, has been regarded as the father of 
Hugh Atwell. 

[The Allejn Plipers, 1818 ; Collier's Annals ot 
th8St*gB,1831.] D. a 

ATWOOD, GEORGE (1748-1B07), a 
diHtinguighed mathematician, was bom in 
174e, entered Westminster School in 17r.9, 
and was elected to a scholarship at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1765, He graduated 
B.A. in 1769 as third wrangler and first 
Smith's prizeman, became subsequently a 
fellow and tutor of his college, toot a degree 
of M.A. in 1772, and was chosen fellow of 
the Koyal Society in 1776. His lectures 
-were remarkable both far the fluent ease of 
their delivery, and for the ingenuity of their 
experimental illustrations, and exercised 
much influence on the scientific studies of 
the university. Amongst his auditors and 
admirers was William Pitt, who bestowed 
upon him, on leaving Cambridge in 1784, 
a sinecure place as one of the patent 
searchers of the customs, with a salary of 
600/. a year. This, however, was only an 
indirect mode of remunerating financial ser- 
vices of a very arduous kind, all the calcula- 
tions connecl«d with the revenue being exe- 
cuted by him until failing health forbade 
the intense application said to have been its 
cause. He died at his house in W^estminster, 
in Julj- 1807, at the age of 61, and was 
buried in St. Margaret's Church. As a writer 
lie was less gifted tlian as a lecturer. His 
treatises, though marked by considerable 
ability, are deficient both in power and ele- 

Knce, and are now completely superseded, 
accuracy of calculation he could scarcely 
be surpassed, and he possessed musical as 
well as mathematical accomplishments. 

He wrote: ]. 'A Description of the Ex- 
periments intended to illustrate a Course of 
lectures on the Principles of Natural Piiilo- 
sophVt'Londrin, 1776. 2. 'A Treatise on the 
Rectilinear Motion and Rotation of Bodies, 
with a Description of Original Experiments 
relative to the Subject,' Cambridge, 1784, 
In which occurs (p. 298) the first description 
of the ingenious apparatus since so well known 
as ' Atwood's Machine,' for exhibiting and 
verifyinfc 'lie aceelerntive action of gravity. 
3. 'An Analysis of a Course of Lectures on tfie 
Principles of Natural Philosophy,' London. 
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1784^ still of interest as illustrating the state 
of science at Cambridge a century ago. 4. ' A 
Dissertation on the Construction and Proper- 
ties of Arches,' 1801, with a supplement, 
1604, written at the request of a committee 
of the House of Commons, then engaged in 
considering Telford's plan for replacing Lon- 
don Bridge with a one-ofched iron construc- 
tion. 5. 'AgeneralTheoryfortheMensuration 
of the Angle subtended by tVro Objects,' PMl. 
Trant. vol. Ixxi., 1781. 6. 'Investigations 
founded on the Theoir of Motion for deter- 
mining the Times of Vibration of Watch 
Balances,' Phil. Traat. vol, lixxiv., 1794, 
7. 'The Constructionand Analysis of Geome- 
trical Propositions determining the Positions 
assumed By homogeneal Bodies which float 
freely, and at rest, on a Fluid's Surface,' 
PMl. Trant. vol. Ixxxvi., 1796, honoured 
with the Copley medal (1796). S.'ADisqui- 
sition on the Stability of Ships,' Phil. Tran*. 
vol. Ixixviii., 1798. 

[Gent. Mag. luvli. pt. ii. SOO ; HuUon's Phil. 
and Mnth. Diet. (1815), i. 189 ; De Morgan in 
Biog. Diet, Soc D. U. K. iv. 44,] A M, C. 

ATWOOD, PETER (1643-1712), Domi- 
nican friar, was a native of Warwickshire, 
joined the order in 1678, and was ordained 
priest five years later. He was several times 
cast into prison, and at length was con- 
demned to death on account of nis sacerdotal 
character. The hurdle was actually at the 
gate of the gaol to convey him to ^buni 
when Charleallsent himareprieve. Father 
Atwood, who governed hia brethren as pro- 
vincial from 1698 to 1706, died in London, 
12 Aug. 1712, 

[Oliver's Hiet. of the Catholic Religion in 
ComTall, 4fi0.] T. C. 

ATWOOD, THOMAS (rf. 1793). chief 
judge of the island of Dominica, and after- 
wards of the Bahamas, died in the Eing'H 
Bench prison, at an advanced age, broken 
down with misfortunes, on 27 May 1793. 
He is the reputed author of the ' History of 
the Island of Dominica,' published ir ' ■ "' 



[Gent. Mag. Uiii. 678, 669.] T, F. H. 

ATWOOD, WILLIAM {d. 1705 F), po- 
litical writer, chief justice of New York, was 
an English barrister, and the author of a 
large number of controversial pamplilets on 
political questions durins the last two di^- 
cades of the seventi-enth centurv and tile 
fftrly years of the eighteenth. In politics 
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be wu a staunch whig, and a resolute up- | Genoa ; vieited Rome in the jubilee year 
holder of the rights of parliament and the (1750), and, returning to London in 1751, 
people Bgunst the pretensions of Pilmer, was, in the following year, taken into part^ 
Bnul_y, and the extreme tories and his-h- I nership 1^ his father. In 17S3 he became 
churchmeu. As a disputant, he ia rather | a director, and same years later governor, 
dnmsy and ineffective; but his constitu- of the I^ndon Assurance Company. He 
tional theories are grounded upon a consider- was elected a. fellow of the Koyal Society 
ftble knowledge of early charters and other in 1773, and of the Society of Antiquaries 
documents, and of the older writers of in 1784, — """" — ■" — ...^~. ;« i*qi 



EngLsh history, in which he seems to have diploma of admission to the St. Petersburg 
been iinusually well read. Among his works Academy of Sciences. Tlie transit of Venus, 
are; 'JuBAnfflonimabAntiquo,'1681; 'The of 3 June 1769, was obseired by him at 
Fundamental Constitution of the English Austin Friars {PAiL Tram. lix. §78), and 
Government,' 1690; 'The Antiquity and that of Mercury, 4 May 1786 (PAiV. Tram. 
Justice of an Oath of Abjuration,' 1694; lixvii. 47) at an obseri-atorv built byhim 
'The HistoryandR'^asonsoftlie Dependency , at Loampit Hill, near I)eptfora,and furnished 
of Ireland,' &c., 1698. In August 1701 he with the best instruments hy Shorty Bird, 
arrived in New York, where he had been ap- ! Itamsden, and Dollond. Except that of 
pointed chief justice and judge of tlie court of ' Count Briilil, it was at that period the only 
admiralty. He was almost immediately in- well-equipped private establishment of the 
volved in violent quarrels with some of the kind in England. In 1788 he purchased 
inhabitants, and afterwards with Lord Com- Hiu'hbLirTHau8e,Ialington,for6,000 guineas, 
bury, the governor. He was accusedof gross and erected on the grounds, with the aasist- 
coiTuption and maladministration, and was ance of his friend Smeaton, the celebrated 
finally (June 1702) suspended from hia em- engineer, a new observatory on improved 
ploymenfs by Lord Combury, and compelled , plans of hia own. His mechanical Know- 
to escape from the colony. On his return to [ ledga caused iiim to be appointed chairman 
England he published a statement of liis ' of the trustees for the completion of Rama- 
•Case' (London, 1703), in which he endea- gate harbour, and his energy contributed 
voured to prove that his difficulties in the materially to the ultimate success of Smea- 
«olony were due to his rigorous administra- ton's designs. In 1792 Aubert headed a 
tioB of English law, especially in its appli- society for the suppreasion of sedition, and 
cation to maritime and commercial matters ; in 1797 lie organised, and waa appointed 
but he met with no redress, and the lords lieutenant-colonel of, the ' Loval iBUDgton 
commissioners of trade and plantations en- Volunteers.' While staying in the house 
dorsed Lord Comhury's action. In 1704 he of Mr. John Lloyd, of Wy^air, St. Asaph, 
published 'The Superiority and Direct Do- he was struck with apoplexy, and died 
minion of the Imperial Crown of England 19 Oct. 1805, at the age of 76, highly 
over the Crown and Kingdom of Scotland,' i esteemed both in scientific and commercial 
and in 1706 'The Scotch Patriot unmask'd.' 1 circles, and widely popular, owing to his 
Both these pamphlets excited great indigna- genial manners and unstinted hospitality. 
tion in Scotland, and were ordered by the llis valuable astronomical Ubrary and in- 
Scotch parliament to he burnt by the com- struments were sold and dispersed after bis 
monhangman. The year of Atwood'e death death. Amongst the latter were a DoUond 
is uncertain. He appears to have published 46-inch achromatic, aperture 8} inches, and 
nothing later than 1705. the one Cossegrain reflector constructed by 

[Bishop Nicolson. English HiBlorical Library, ,^'""^' "^ ?■* '°<^''^* f*^"* ""^ ^. "perture, 
1 738, p. 193 ; Boyer. Annnla of Queen Anne. iv. ""f wn among opticians as ' Short s Dumpy. 
62 ; O'CallaghBn, New York Colonitil Docu- "O^h ""^ "^^" originally made for Topham 
monlH, iv. 971, 1010, v. lOS-8, &c. ; Ths Case Beaiiclerk. Two slight papers hy Auhert 
of William Atwood, Lond. 1703, fol.l appeared Jn the 'Philo.iophical Transactions,' 

S. J. L. vii., ' A New Method of finding Time bv 
Equal .\ltitudes ' (livi. 92-S), and ' An Ac- 

AUBERT, ALEXANDER (1730-1805), count of the Meteors of 18 Aug. and 4 Oct. 
Mtronomer, was bom at Austin Friars, | 1783 ' (Ixxiv. 112-15). 

London, llMayl730. The appearand of . [Europ. Msg. iixiv. 291. «xvi. 79; Osnt, 
the magnificent comet of 1744 gave him, ! nig. 1,„. 982; Lyson.'a Environs of Lomlon 
then a schoolboy at Geneva, a permanent' (179.^), jH. 13,5 ; hevhS History of Islington 
bias towards astronomy; he diligently pre- ■ (18«), 185; Xit^biners Practical Ob wrvat ions 
pared, however, for a mercantile career in | onTelescopes(3rd ed. 1818), pp. 16, lOS; Walt's 
counting-houses at Geneva, Leghorn, and Bili. Brit. 1. 64.] A. M. C, 
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; lo^t evervtliing,iie was no lons^r disquieted 
, ^ , by lawsuits ; and his good humour made 

I the parish of Kington in Wiltshire, on | him a welcome g-uest in manj familtes, espe- 
1-2 March 16iJ5-6, and not on 3 Nov. as j cially that of 'tbeEarl of Tli&net,withwhoiii 
stated bj some of his biographers. His | I was delitescent near a year,' and of ' Mr. 
father, Richard Aubrey, was a gentleman Edmund \\'yld, wilh w£om I moat com- 
of fortune, possessed of estates in Wiltshire, | monlj take my diet and sweet otiums.' Ti> 
Herefordshire, and Wales. Young Aubrey i these protectors may be added Sir William 
was a sickly boj, and received the first part Petty, Hobbes, Ashmole, and Lady Long, of 
of his education privately under the Key. Draycott,in Wilts, with whom he frequently 
Itobert Latimer, vicar of Leigh Delamere , resided during his latter years. Wlien not 
near Malmesbury, the preceptor of Hobbes. thus enacting the part of a highly accom- 
Ile afterwards went to Blandford grammar j plished Will Wimble, he spent his time in 
school, and in May 164:i was entered a country excursions, collecting materials for 
gentleman commoner at Trinity College, , his antiquarian works. He had in 1671 le- 
tlxford. While yet an undergraduate he , ceived a patent empowering him to make 
flvinced his antiquarian tastes by contribut* i antiquarian surveys under the crown, and 
ing a plate of Oseney Abbey to Dugdale's hod perambulated Surrey in 1673, forming- 
' Monaslicon.' In 1G43 he was driven from ' copious topographical collections. He had 
the university by small-pox and civil war, ' aliio since 16o9 been more or less engaged on 
' and for three years led a sad life in the a similar undertaking for North W ilts, and 
country.' In 1 tU6 he became a student at in 168o 'tumultuarily stitched up' his notes 
the Middle Temple, but was never called to . on the natural history of that county. He- 
the bar, and returned from time to time to also composed, by order of Charles II, as is 
Oxford, where he declares be enjoyed the said, an unpublished discourse on Stcne- 
greatesC felicity of his life. He was also henge and other ancient stone monuments, 
frequently at home upon his father's busi- , which he regarded as druidical. In 1667 he 
ness, and in 1649 brought to light the extra- I had made the acquaintance of Anthony & 
ordinary megatithic remains at Avehury, i Wood, and aided him materially in his 
which had been unheeded till then. In 1652, ' ' Antiquities of Oxford,' published in 1674. 
on his father's death, he inherited the family His correspondence with Wood was con- 
eatates, and along with them numerous law- ] tinued until, in 1080, he nent the latter his 
suits, which, combined with his careless and ' Minutes of Lives,' with a highly charact^r- 
extravagant habits of living, eventually re- ' istic letter. Wood made great use of his 
iluced him to poverty. 'Several love and information, which continued to be furnished 
laws suits,' he notes of the year 1666. He until the publication of the 'Athene Oxo- 

must, nevertheless, have kept up his literary nien.sps' in 1690. Unfortunately i "*" 

■ " ■'" ' '- 'ebelon ' ' " ■ ■ ■ ■ ..-..-. .... 



and scientific interests, for he belonged to the Aubrey's notes, reflecting upon Lord Chan- 
club of 'Commonwealth Men,' founoed on the cell or Clarendon, caused Wood to be visited 
principles of Harrington, of which he has left by a prosecution; and this aeems to have 
»n entertaining description, and in May 1663 occasioned an estrangement, and to have- 
he was elected a fellow of the Koyal Society, prompted the unfavourable character which 
In 1662 he sold his Herefordshire property. Wood has left of his disinterested if not 
In 1665 ' I made my first address (in an ill always judicious ally. Aubrey continued 
hour) to Joane Sumner.' His biographers, to occupy himself with hia history of Wilt- 
previous to Mr. Britton, have not unnatu- shire, but, feeling that he should not live to 
rally concluded that he espoused this lady, finish the work, in 1695 imparted his papers 
but the register of his death and passages to Tanner, afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph, 
in his autobiographical notes prove that this In 1696 be issued the only book he ever 
cannot have been the case. Instead of going printed himself, the ' Miscellatues,' a highly 
to the altar she went to law with him, and entertaining collection of ghost stories and 
' all my business and affairs ran kim kam.' otheranecdotesof the supernatural. InJune 
He nevertheless gained several causes, but 1697 he died at Oxford, on his way from 
in 1670 was compelled to sell hia remaining London to Drevcott, and was buried in the 
landed property. * From 1670 to this very church of St. Mary Magdalene. 
day,' he notes, ' I have enjoyed a happy deb- Aubrey left a mass of manuscript material 
tescency.' The term is emphasised by the behind him, which long remained unpuh- 
eiitry tor the following year, 'Danger of lished. His ' Perambulation of Surrey ' was 
arrests.' In 1677 he was obliged lo part incorporated in Rawlinson's 'Natural Hia- 
with his books, but this year seems to have toiy and Antiijuities of Surrev,' printed in 
been the term of his misfortunes. Having 1719, which is indeed substantially Aubrey's- 
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■work. Part of his W'iltahire collections was 
iiaed by Tanner for Biahop Gibson's edition 
of Camden, Aubrey's own manuscript vae 

E'esented by the writer to tlie AshmoleBii 
ibrary. It wae in two volumeH, one of 
which was borrowed by his brother and lost. 
Portions of the other were privately printed 
by Sir Thomas Phillips in IfiSl and 1838, 
but the edition, which is far from correct, | 
was neyer completed. The work was finally ; 
edited for the Wiltshire Topographical So- 
ciety by theRev. J. S.Jackson (Devwes, 1802). | 
'The Natural Histo:^ of "Wdts," abstracted 
by the author from his larger work, was left 
by him in two manuscripts, one at Oxford, 
the other in the library of the Royal Society. 
The portions immediately concerning- Wilt- 
shire were edited for the Wiltshire Topo- 
graphical Society by Mr. John Britton. The 
* Mmutes of Lives,' given to Wood, were first 
published in a collection entitled ' Letters 
written by Eminent Persons in the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries' (London, 
1813). The most recent edition of the ' Mia- 
cellanies ' is that in Russell Smith's I^ibrary of 
Old Authors, in 1857. Aubrey also wrote a 
life of Hobbes, which formed the groundwork 
of Blackburn's Latin biography. The manu- 
Bcript of his ' Monuments Bntannics ' is in 
the Bodleian. His ' Architectonica Sacra,' 
'Ideaof Education of Young Gentlemen,' and 
other works of less importance, are extant in 
the Ashmoiean library or in private hands. 
His ' Retnaine of Gentilism and Judaism ' is 

S'eser^'ed among the Lansdowne MSS. in the 
ritish Museum. Extracts from it have been 
giTen in Brand's 'Popular Antiquities' and 
Thoms's' Anecdotes and Traditions,' and tlie 
entire test, with White Kennet'a additions, 
was issued by the Folk-lore Society in 1880, 
Aubrey was the very tj-pe of the man who 
is no man's enemy but his own. He pos- 
sessed every virtue usually associated with 
an easy careless temper, and an industry in 
his own pursuits wnich would have (!one 
credit to one of robuster moidd, ' My head,' 
he says, ' was always working, never idle, 
and even travelling did glean some observa- 
tions, some whereof are to be valued.' They 
assuredly are, and many, especially those on 
the alteration of manners in his time, exhibit 
real shrewdness. He was well aware of his 
failings, and it is impossible not tosympnthiae 
with his regret for the abolition of the mo- 
nasteries which would have afforded him a 
congenial refuge; and his verdict that 'if 
ever I had been good for anything, 'twould 
have been a painter.' His buoyant cheerful- 
ness defied calamity, and preserved his self- 
respect under the hard trial of dependence. 
His character as an antiquary has been un- 



worthily traduced by .\nthony & Wood, but 
fully vindicated by his recent editors and 
biographers. He certainly is devoid of lite- 
rary' talent, except as a retailer of anecdotes ; 
his head teems with particulars which he 
lacks the faculty to reduce to order or com- 
bine into a whole. As a gossip, however, hu 
is a kind of immature BosweU ; and we are 
infinitely beholden to him fur the minute 
but vivid traits of Bacon, Milton, Raleigh, 
Hobbes, and other great men preserved in 
his ' Minutes of Lives.' His ' Natural His- 
tory of Wilts ' is full of quaint lore, and one 
need not believe in spirits to enjoy his ' Mis- 
cellanies.' Half the charm is m the simple 
credulitv of the narrator, who seems, never- 



li. Q. 

AUBREY, W'lLLlAM, LL.D. (1629- 
1695), an emment civilian and grandfather 
of the antiquary, John Aubrey, was bom at 
Cantre[Cantrert'l, Brecknockshire, in or about 
1539, and was educated at Oxford, where he 
graduated B.C.L. in 1549, He became fellow 
of All Souls', was appointed principal of New 
Inn Hall in 1550, and professor ot civil law 
in 1553. It appears that he discharged the 
duties of his professorship by deputies; for 
William Jlowse filled the chair in 1554. In 
1559 he resigned in favour of John GrifBlh 
(IItmer's Firdei-a, xv. 503). Having taken 
the degree of D.C.L. (loiVl), Aubrey was 
admitted an advocate in the court of Arches, 
and afterwards officiated as judge-advocate 
in the expedition against St. Queutin. By 
Arehbishop Grindal ne was appointed auditor 
and vicai^general in spirituals for the province 
of Canterbury, and in 1577, during Grindal's 
aequeslration, he was one of the civilians 
chosen to carry on the visitation. He waa 
sfterwards chancellor to .Archbishop Whit- 
gift, and was created by Queen Elizabeth a 
member of the Council of Marches for Wales, 
a master in chancery, and a master of re- 

!ueats in ordinary. He died on 23 July 
595, leaving three sons and six daughters. 
In Dugdale's ' Ilictorj- of St. Paul's Cathedral ' 
there IS n drawing of Aubrey's monument and 
effigy in St. Paul's. His grandson, the anti- 

?uary, writes r 'I have his originall picture, 
le had a delicate, quick, lively, and piereing 
black eie, a severe eie browe, and a fresh 
complexion. The figure in hia monument 
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at St. Patiles is not like him — it is too big' 
{LetUrifrom the Bodleian, 1813, ii. 219), 

Some letters of Aubrey'8 «re printed in 
Stcype'B 'Life of GriniUl.' Two of his 
judgineiitB tire preserved among the Lane- 
downe M3S. (!xviii, Uix.) A letter to John 
Dee, in criticiua of hU ' Soveraii^ty of the 
Sea,'i8printedinToLii.pp.2l4-18of'LetterB . 
from the Bodleian,' 1813. The original letter, 
with tratutccipti by Dee and Aslunole, is ' 
among the Astunolean MSS. (1789, 33). The 
Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian conUin ' Trac- ■ 
t-attia duo in cauaa matrimonii doming < 
Katherinffi Grev et comitia llertfordiee, per : 
GuL Aubrey el lien. Jones,' and a letter of 
Aubrey's to Grindal ' On the Abuses in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts.' Among the Astuno- 
lean MSS. (1T88, 132-3) is preser\-ed Asli- 
mole'a trangcript of a ' Letter from Dr. W. 
Aubrey to Dr. Dee upon his perusall of the I 
British Monarchy. Kew, 28 July, 1577.' 

[Wood'N Fsali, ed. Blisa, i. 127, 143 ; Strype'a i 
Ormdal; Strjpa'B Cranmer ; IhipifllB'H History 
of St. Faul'K Cathedral; Siack'i Catalogue of 
Ashmoleaa MSS. ; Catalogue of Tanner USS. ; : 
Letters from the Bodleian Library, 1813, ii. ' 
207-21, where ao account of Aubrey is printed 
from a manuHcript (supposed to b(<) in tlie frrit- 
ing of bin aon-iii-lnT. Sir Daniel Duo, supple- . 
Diented bynotM of John Auhrwy, the antiqtuirj.] 



ATTCHi|R, JOHN, D.D. (1C19-1700), 
royaliat divine, was son of Sir .-iiithony Au- 
cher, knight, of Hautsboume in Kent. He 
was nominated to a Canterbury scholarship in 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by Arch- 
bishop Laud in 1034, but after taking the 
degree of B.A, he removed toTeterhouse for 
a lellowshtp, where he conunenced M.A. in 
1041. He was ejected from his fellowship on 
account of his loyalty, and during the Com- 
monwealth he wrote two treatises against the 
dominant partj-, which, however, were not 
printed till long atlerwards. At the Itesto- 
ration he was created D.D. by royal mandate, 
and further rewarded with a prebend in the 
church of Canturburv ( 1 000). He also held 
the rectory of .-VUhnllowsinLomlmrd Street, 
London, for mauv years (1002-85). Dr. 
Aucher died at Canterbuij- on 12 Match 
1700-1, and was buried in the cathedral 

Hisworksare: 1. ' The Personal Eeign of 
Christ upon Earth,' 1642, 4to. 2. A treatise 
against the * Engagement." 3. ' The ^Vrraign- 
ment of Rebellion, or the irresistibility of 
sovereign powers vindicated and maintained 
in reply to a letter,' London, 1084, 4to ; re- 
printed London, 1718, 8vo. 

[PMer Barwick's Life of Dr. John Barwick, 
2S3 ».; HewMurt'a Bspertoriom, i. 2SS; Ken- 
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nett's Begiater and Cbron. 1S6, 188 ; Le Nora's 
Fasti Eccl. Anglic ed. Hatdy, i. 6i ; MS. Lansd. 
987 t. m ; Somner'a Antiq. of Canterbury, ed. 
Balt«ly, append, to the snpplBinent, p. S ; Ma»- 
ters's HLhL of C. C. C. C. 219 ; Cat. Libromm 
Impress. BiU. Bodl. (1843). i. H2 ; Walker's 
Suffflrings of the Clergy, ii. 163; C^uter's Hist. 
of the ITniT. of Camb. *4, 49.] T. 0. 
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AUCHMUTY, SiK SAMUEL, O.C.B. 

(1759-1822), a distinguished general, who 
attained his rank by merit alone, was bom 
at New York in 1766. His grond&ther, & 
distinguished Scotch lawyer, had established 
himself at Boston in the reign of William HI, 
and his father, after being educated at Harvard 
and Oxford, had become rectorof the princi- 
pal Church of England church in New York. 
When the colonies declared war. Dr. Auch- 
muty and hia brother, who was judge of the 
high court of admiralty at Boston, at once 
declared for tlie king, and young Samuel was 
present with the 45th regiment as a Tolun- 
teer at the battles of Brooklyn and Whitft- 
plains. The need of rewarding the loyal 
colonist^i caused to be given to young Aucb- 
muty in 1777 an enairncy, and in 1778 a 
lieutenancy in the 45tn without purchase. 
Un the conclusion of peace he went to Eng- 
land with his regiment, but soon found it 
impossible to live on his lieutenant's pay, or 
to expect any promotion in England ; so in 
1783 he exchanged into the 62nd regiment, 
then uuder orders for India, and was at once 
made adjutant. He saw service in the last 
war with Hyder Ali,and was promoted cap- 
tain in the 75th regiment for tiis services in 
1788. Lord Comwallis perceived his apti- 
tude for Indian warfiire, and made him a 
brigade-major in 1790, in which capacity he 
served in the campaigns of 1790 and 1791 
against Tippoo Sultan, and with Baird's di~ 
vision at the siege of Seringapatam in 1793. 
Lord ComwalliB waa so pleased with his con- 
duct that he took him to Calcutta, made him 
deputy-Quartermoater-general to the king's 
troops there, and soon afterwards major by 
brevet in 1794. Sir Robert Abercromhy, the 
successor of Comwallis as commander-in- 
chief, found him equally useful, and made him 
lieutenant -colonel by brevet in 1796. He 
acted as Sir Itobert's military secretary for 
three years, and, after serving with him in 
the short campai^ against the Sohillao, 
went home witn him in 1797. He had left 
England a poor lieutenant, and now returned 
after fourteen years' service a lieutenant- 
colonel, with two powerful patrons in GoTn- 
wallis and Sir Robert Abercromhy. He woa 
promoted brevet-colonel and lieutenont- 
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colonel of the 10th regiment in 1800, and or- 
dered at once to the Cape ; there he took 
command of & mixed force, which was sent 
to the Bed Sea to co-operate with the army 
g tram India under Sir David Baird to 
ir Ralph Abercrombv in subduing the 
French in Egypt. Biurd had learned hie merit 
at Seringapatain, and onhis arrival made him 
adjutant-general of his whole army. It was 
now that ne first gained popular reputation ; 
Baird'a march acrow the desert and pasaage 
down the Nile read like a story of romance, 
and was enjoyed accordingly by the English 
people, and the general's chie'f lieutenants, 
notably Beresford and Auchmuty, became 
popular heroes. After the capture of Alex- 
andria, Colonel Auchmuty wae for a short 
time odjutant^neral of the whole armj in 
Egypt, and on his return to England in 1803 
was made a knight of the Bath. From 1903 
to 1806 he waa commandant in the Isle of 
Thanet, and in the latter year was made 
colonel of the lOSrd regiment, and ordered 
to command the reinforcements for South 
America. 

The Engliah expedition to Buenoa Ajrea in 
1806 had been nothing less than a filibuster- 
ing expedition. It had occurred to Sir Home 
Popham when at the Cape, that though Eng- 
land waa at peace with Spain, the English 
people and ministers would not object to his 
seizing a rich city like Buenos Ajres, which 
would open a new channel for trade. He 
made an eaay conquest with the help of a 
small force under Colonel Beresford, which 
he had borrowed from Baird, and sent home 
a glowing account of his new possession. 
People and ministers were alike delighted, 
and Sir Samuel Auchmuty was made a bri- 
aadiet-general, and ordered to reinforce 
Beresford aa advanced guard of a still larger 
reinforcement. On reaching the river Plate 
he found matters very different firom what he 
had expected. The Spaniards had arisen, 
and their miLtia had reoccupied Buenos 
AyreB,and captured Beresford and his small 
force. Sir Samuel disembarked; but found 
it impossible to retake Buenos Ayres, or 
to remain encamped in safety on the banks 
of the river with only 4,800 men. He de- 
cided therefore to attack the city of Monte 
Video, which, though strongly fortified, was 
much smaller than Buenos Ayres, and suc- 
ceeded in storming it, after a desperate de- 
fence, vrith a loss of 600 men, or one-eighth 
of his whole army. When the news of his 
succew reached England, he was voted the 
thanks of parliament, and the news of the 
capture of Buenoe Ayres was confidently ex- 
pected. But General Whitelocke, who super- 
seded him, bad not his military ability. He 



prepared, indeed, to take Buenos Ayres, but 

instead of one or at moat two strong attacks 
on the important points, he divided nis force 
into five columns, each too weak to make a 
real impression. Nevertheless, two of the 
columns, including Auchmuty's, did what 
they were ordered ; but on hearing that two 
more had capitulated, General Whitelocke 
made terms with the Spanish commandant, 
Liniera, to leave South America and give up 
Monte Video. On his return he was tried by 
court martial and cashiered, but Auchmuty, 
who had done well what he was ordered, was 
marked out for further advancement. 

In 1808 he was promoted major-general, 
and in 1610 appointed commander-in-chief at 
Madras. At this time Lord Minto was ^ 
vemor^neral of India, and had a fixed in- 
tention to seize all the French possessions in 
Asia, and also those of their allies, the Dutch, 
in order to secure safe communication with 
England, and to be the only European power 
in Asia. lie bad therefore sent General John 
Abercromby to take the Mauritius in 1810, 
I and in 1811 ordered Sir Samuel Auchmuty 
to organise a force for the capture of Java. 
I The governor-general himself accompanied 
I theexpedition, which reached Javaon 4 Aug. 
I and occupied Batavia on 8 Aug. Gen. Jans- 
' sens, the Dutch governor, had given up the 
, capital as indefensible, and had retired to a 
strong position at Comelis, which he had 
I fortified. This position Auchmuty attacked 
I on 28 Aug., but the Dutch made a stubborn 

resistance, and were only defeated by a gal- , 
i lant charge of Major-general Kollo Gillespie, 
who got behind the position, and was the 
' hero of the day. The last resistance of the 
I Dutch was overcome at Samaraug on 8 Sept., 
] after which General Jonssens surrendered, 
' aud in October Lord Minto and Auchmuty 
returned to India. For his services on this 
occasion he received a second time the thanks 
: of parliament, and was made colonel of the 
: 78th regiment. In 1813 he handed over his 
! command to John Abercromby, and left for 
England. On his return he was promoted 
lieutenant-general, but the peace of 1815 
prevented his again seeing active service. 
After being unemployed some years, Auch- 
muty was in 1821 appointed to succeed 
Beckwith as commander-in-chief in Ireland, 
and was sworn of the Irish privy council- 
He did not long enjoy this high command ; 
for he fell off his horse dead on 11 Aug. 1822, 
in Phcenix Park, and was buried in Christ- 
church Cathedral. Sir Samuel Auchmuty 
was an extremely able Indian officer, and had 
served with distinction in every quarter of 
the globe but Europe; bis great merit is 
shown by the high rank which he, the bod of 
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a loyal and therefore ruined American colo- 
niat, without money or political influence, 
had managed to attain, 

[For GcDcrat Auchmuty's services s«« the 
Bojal Militai^ Calendar, 3nl editioD, 1S2D. 
For hiB Egyptian campaiga Bee Sir It. WIIbod's 
Hiatory of the Campaign in Egypt, 1803 ; 
Hook's Life of Sir David Baird ; and more par- 
ticularly the Count de Noe'e Ujmoirex relutifa 
a I'Eip^itioD Anglaise partie du Bongale en 
1800 pour aller combettre en Egypta I'Annie 
de rOrient, Paris, 1828. For the CHptare of 
Monte Video see the despatches in the Annual 
KegisMr; Whiteloclta's Court Martial; and the 
Memoir of Sir S.F.Whittingham. The despatches 
on the capture of Java are prinUd at length in 
the Boyal Military Calendar; aad see also Ijidy 
Minto's Lord Hinto in India.} H. M. S. 

AUOKLANB, E&BLB of. [See Eder.] 

ATJDELAY, [See Awdeut.] 

AUDINET, PHILIP (1766-1837). line- 
engraver, -was descended from a French 
family ivhieh came over to England in con- 
sequence of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. He wos bom in Soho, London, in 
1766, and, after having served his apprentice- 
ship to John Hall, was employed to engrave 
the portraits for narrison's * Biographical 
Magazine ' and other worka. He also en- 
graved ' Lear with the dead body of Cor- 
delia,' after Fuseli, for Bell's ' British Theatre,' 
and several portraits after pictures by Dan- 
loux, a French painter who resided in Eng- 
land during the time of the revolution in 
France. Among his later works are por- 
traits of Sir Benjamin Ilobhouee, Bart., and 
Sir William Domville, Bart., lord mayor of 
London, after William On-en, and an excel- 
lent engraving of Barry's imfiuished portrait 
of Dr. Johnson, aa well as the illustrations 
designed by Samuel Wale for the edition of 
Walton's ' Angler ' published in 1808. There 
is one plate in meuotinto by him, a portrait of 
his brother, S. Audinet, a watchmaker. It is 
said to have been done for improvement when 
the artist was a bov, and to be the only im- 
in that was taken off the plate, Audinet 



[Ottlev'H Notices of Engravers, 1831; Bsd- 
(rrave's Uiotionary of Artists of the Engli.ih 
School, 1878: Smith's British Mezzotinto For- 
t ireits, 1878, i. *.] B. E. Q, 

ATTDLET, Lords. [See TncHET.] 

AUDLEY, EDMUND (A 1B24), bishop 
of llochester, waa the son of James, Lord 
Andley, by Eleanor his wife. He was 
educated at Lincoln College, Oxford, and 



, took the degree of B.A in 1463. It is pr^ 
' sumed, though no record is found of the fact, 
j that he afterwards took the degree of M.A. 
also. In 1464 he was collated to tha pre- 
bend of Colwall in Hereford Cathedral, and 
I three years later to that of Iwem in Salis- 
bury. In 1472 he was made a canon nf 
I Windsor, In the same year he received the 
prebend of Parrendon in Lincoln Cathedral, 
in 1474 that of Gaia Minor in Hereford, and 
in 1475 that of Codeworth in WelU. On 
Christmas day in the same year he was made 
archdeacon 01^ the East Kidingof Yorkshire, 
and in 1479 archdeacon of Essex. Thesf; 
substantial preferments he does not seem to 
have found at all incompatible with each 
other; and though we find that he resigned 
the rectory of Bursted Parva in Essex on 
9 April 1471, he had no difficulty in ac- 
. ceptmg another prebend, that of Gevendale 
I in York, on 18 Oct. 1478. In 1480 he was 
made bishoj) of Kochester, when he resigned 
his two archdeaconries and most of hia other 

{refermenta. In 1492 he was translated to 
Hereford, and in 1502 to Salisbury. About 
the time of this last preferment he was also 
made chancellor of the order of the Oarter 
— -an office which in the sixteenth century 
Dr. Seth Ward endeavoured to unite, or, ua 
he put it, to restore, to tlie see of Salisbury, 
for which he maintained it was intended 
when given to Bishop Audley. 

This catalogue of his honours and church 
preferments really comprises almost all we 
know about the man ; and it may be re- 
marked that whereas his two last bishoprics 
are supposed to have been given him for the 
fidelity of his family to the house of Lan- 
caster, all Ilia previous benefices, including 
the bishopric of Rochester, were bestowed 
upon him during the reign of Edward IV. 
It will be asked, what then was his claim to 
distinction P The answer is that although 
not an author he was a patron of letters, 
and was complimented aa such by the uni- 
versity of Oxford for having bestowed a 
prebend in Salisbury on Dr. Edward Powell 
(aft erwsrdsa marl yratSmilhfieldfordenying 
Henry VIII's supremacy) who had written 11 
book against Luther. He was a benefactor 
to Lincoln College, Oxford, t<j which he gave, 
in 1618, 400/. to pureliHse lands. He also 
bestowed upon it the patronage of a chant rv 
in Salisbury Cathedral. He seems, more- 
over, to have been a contributor to the erec- 
tion of a stone pulpit in St, Mary's Church 
at Oxford, at the bottom of which, according 
to Wood, his arms were seen carved along 
with those of Cerdina] Alorton and Fiti- 
James, bishop of London. But of this pulpit 
even Anthony i^ Wood, writing in the seven- 
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Oodwiu says that Bishop Audley also gave 
the organs to St. Mary's Church ; but tlus is 
doubted by Anthony & Wood. In 1509 he 
inve s donation of 200 marks to Chichele'a 
cheet at Oiford, wliich had been robbed. 
It further appeam that he was a legatee and 
«xecutor of King Henry VII, and one of 
the trustees for the foundation of the Savoy 
HoBpital {CaUndar of Henry VIII, i. 776, 
329-2); that in 1516 he obtained fcom 
Henry Vm a license to found and endow 
two chantries, one in his own cathedral and 
one in Hereford {ib. ii. S660) ; and that in 
IfiSl he auppreased the nunnery of Brome- 
ball in his diocese on account of the mis- 
conduct of its inmates, for which he received 
a letter of thanks from the king {ib. iii. 
1863). He died at lUmBbury in Wilts on 
S3 Aug. 1534, and was buried in a chapel 
erected by himself in bis own cathedral of 
Salisbury in honour of the Assumption of 
the Virgin Mary. 



Aatiq. of CoIIegeB, 239, 248 ; Hardy's Le Neve ; 
Cudnin de PrsfiulibuB ; Biograpbia BritHnoica.] 
J. G. 

AUDLEY, AIDITHEL, or ALDI- 
THELEY, IIEKRV be (rf, 1^46), a royalist 
baron, was son of Adam de Alditbeley, wbo 
Tield Alditheley (Staff.) from the Verdocs in 
1186{i^>e.Ro«32, 33Hen.U.). He begaa 
his career as constable to Hugh de Lacy 
(whose first wife was a Verdon) when Earl of 
trister, and, on Hugh's disgrace (1:214), at- 
tached himself to Ranulph, the great royalist 
Earl of Chester, and was rewarded by the 
crown with a forfeited estate (12Io^l6). 
He served as sheriff of Shropshire and Slof- 
fordshire 1216-1221, as deputy for the Earl 
of Chester, from whom he obtained large 
grants of lands {Cart. 11 Hen. III. p. 1, m. 6). 
<>n acquiring Heleigh Castle he made it hia 
chief seat, but was entrusted by the crown, 
as a lord-marcher, with the constableship of 
several castles on the Welsh borders from 
1^23 1o his death, which took place shortly 
before 11 Nov. 1246, when nls son did 
liomage (Fin. 31 Hen. III. m. 12). 

[DugiUUe'B Baronajje (1675), 1. 71B ; Eytoo's 
Shropshiro (1858). vii. 183-6.] J. H. R. 

AUDLEY, HUGH (rf. 1662), notorious 
moneylender, amassed a large fortune in 
the first half of the seventeenth century by 
frugal living and hard dealings. In 1605 He 

Kssessed only 200/,, and died in November 
62 worth 400,000/. He held a very lucra^ 



five post io the court of wards, and is said to 
have lost not leas than 100,000/1 by the dis- 
establishment of the court at tbe time of the 
civilwars. Athiselbow he usuallyhadsome 

devotional book, especially when he expected 
clients, and he was very regular in his attend- 
ance at church. The expensive habits of the 
det^ caused him some anxiety, and he would 
often sigh for the simpltcityof living that pre- 
vailed in the days of his youth. He was 
always willing to advance money to improvi- 
dent young gallants ; he was, indeed, a most 
heortleas bloodsucker. Occasionally he met 
with checks and reverses, but his indomi- 
table energy bore him through everything. 
In the lofty lanffiiage of his oiiwrnpner, he 
lived ' a life of intricacies ana misteries, 
wherein he walked as in a maze, and went 
on as in a labyrinth with the clue of a re- 
solved mind, which made plaine to him all 
the rough passaces he met with ; he, with a 
round and solid mind, fashioned his own 
fate, fixed and unmoveable in the great 
tumults and stir of business, the hard rocke 
in the middest of the waves.' He is the 
subject of an article in DTsraeli's ' Curiosities 
ofLitt 



AUDLEY, ALDITHEL, or AIDI- 
THELEY, JAMES be, knight (rf, 1272), & 
royalist baron, was son and heir of Henry de 
Audley [ij.v.], and, like him, a lord-marcher. 
In 12o7 he accompanied Kichard, king of 
the Bomans, to his coronation at Aachen 
{Matt. Paris), suiliug on 29 April (Btmeb) 
and returning to England in the autumn 
to take part in the Welsh campaign (1257- 
1260). In the foUowing year (1258) he was 
one of tbe royalist members of the council 
of fifteen nominated by the Provisions of 
Oxford, and witnessed, as ' James of Aldi- 
thel,' their confirmation by the king (18 Oct.). 
He also, with his brotlier-in-law, Peter de 
Montfort [see MoaiFORT, Petbbde], wasap- 
pointed commissioner to treat with Llewelvn 
(18 Aug.), and two years Inter (44 Hen. III.) 
heactedasan itinerant justice. OnLlewelvn 
of Wales attacking Mortimer, a royalist 
marcher, Audley joined Prince Edward at 
Hereford, 9 Jan. 1263 (CUus. 47 Hen. III. 
m. 6 dors.) to resist the invasion. But the 
barons, coming to Llewelyn's assistance, dis- 
persed the royalist forces, and seized on liia 
castles and estates. He is wrongly said by 
Dugdale and I'oss to have been made 'jus- 
tice of Ireland' in this year, but in December 
be was one of the royalist sureties in the 
appeal to Louis of France. At the time of 
the battle of Lewes (May 1264) he was in 
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anna for the kins' "^ 'he Welsh marchee the Lord Arnold d'Audreghen, nurahal of 
(MiTTKEW Paris), and he was one of the France, irhom he severely wounded, and 

first to rise against thegovenuneut of Simon whose battalion was finally routed. So 
de Montfort {Ypod^ma Neuttrice). Un energetic was Sir James, that Froissart says 
Qlouceeter embracing the royal cause, early ' of him that ' he never stopped to make any 
in 1366, Audley joined him with the other one his prisoner that day, but was the whole 
marchers, and took part in the campaign of time employed in fighting and followingthe 
Eveahun and the overthrow of the oaronial enemy.' lie was severely wounded in the 
party. lie appears to have gone on a pi 1- body, head, and face, but, covered with blood 
grimage to Galicia in 1368, and also, it is as hawa8,he continued to fight as longashe 
Mated, to Palestine in 1270; but thouf^h his . was able. At last, overcome with exhaua- 
uune occurs among' the ' Cruceaignati' of tion, he was carried out of the battle by hi» 
21 May 1370, it is clear that he never went, | four esquires. 

for he was appointed justiciary of Ireland a I Upon the Black Prince inquiring for him 
few months later, his name tint occurring in | after the fighting had ceased, he was taken on 
connection with that office 5 Sept. 1370 (fio(. 1 a litter to the royal tent. There the prince 
Pat. 64 Hen. III. m. 4). During his tenure ; told him that he had been the bravest knight 
of the ^st he led several expeditions against i on his side, and granted him an annuity of 
' the Insh rebels,' hnt died by ' breaking his ROOmarkB. On his retumtohisown tent. Sir 
neck ' about U June 1272 (when he is last | James made over the royal gift to his four 
mentioned as justiciary), and was succeeded | esquires (Dutton of Dutt on. Delves of Dad- 
by his son James, who did homage 39 July dington, Foulehurst of Crewe, and Hawk»- 
1272. ; stone of Wainebill). Hearing of this geoe- 

[DupUle-s Baronage (1673). i. 747; Fu«i-b ''?"8 conduct, the Bkck Prince confirmed 

Jilclgea (1848), ii. 212; Eytons Shropshire ; *''e g™'!'^ *<""e es«iuireB, and granted to !>ir 

(I8a8),vii. 18J-8;ChttneoryMisc.RoUs.Sci,28, ! J»™eB afurther pension of 800 marks, la 

Rot. 1, B.] J. H. K. j 1359 Sir James was one of the principal 

{ commanders of a fresh expedition to Fiance. 

ATTDLEY, or AUDELEY, JAMES be , In the next year he carried the fortress of 
(1316?~1369),one of theoriginalknights or I Cliaven, in Brittanj-, by assault, and was 
founders of the order of the Gart«r, was, present with the king when the treaty of 
according to the best authorities, the eldest , j>eace was signed nt Calais. During the ex- 
son of Sir James Audeley, of Stretton Au- j pedition of the Black Prince into Spain, in 
deley, Oion, who served in the expedition | the year 1362, Sir James was appointed 
toGascony in 1324 and to Scotland in 1327, ; governor of Acquitaine. In 1369 we find 
and Eva, daugliter of Sir John Clavering, him filling the important office of great 
and 'widow, first, of Tliomas de Audeley and, i seneschal of Poitou. 

secondly, of Sir Tliomas Ufibrd. In 1341! } After taking part with the Earl of Cam- 
letters of protection were granted bim to bridge in the capture of the to'wn of La 
proceed bevond the seas upon an expedition ' lioclie-sur-Yon in that year, he went to r^ 
to France in the retinue of Edward ill and ; side at Fontenay-le-Comte, where, in the 
the Black Prince. In I3r»0 he took part in . words of Froisaart, 'he was attacked with so 
thenavalbattle with the Spaniards olfSIuys. severe a disorder that it ended his life.' His 
After the expiration of the truce in 13*^1, ' obsequies were performed in the city of 
the Block Prince advanced on Bordeaux, I Poitiers, and were attended by the prince 
accompanied by Sir James Audelev and his in person. Un the foundation of the order 
brother. Sir Peter, At this time ^ir James i of the Qarter iu 1344, Sir James was insti- 
was in constant attendance on the prince ; tuted as one of the ' first founders,' aa they 
lie distinguished himself by many brave ex- ! were described on their plates of arms in 
ploits, particularly in the taking of Cliastiel i St. George's Chapel, Wmdsor. His stall 
Sacra by assault, and at the battle of Poi-;waBthe eleventh on the prince's side; his 
tiers on 19 Sept. 13t)6. According to Frois- j plate of arms, though in existence in 11369, 
sart. Sir James had made a vuw that if ever has long since disappeared. Sir Thomas 
he was enj^aged in an v battle in company | Oranson succeeded to the stall which became 
with the king or any oi his song, he 'would i vacant on Audeley's death. 
be the foremost in the attack and the best | [Belti's Memorials of the Most Noble Order 
combatant on his aide, or die in the attempt. : ^ (he Garter, 76-84 ; Sir N. H. Nicolas' Hirtorr 
Uavmg obUined the prince's permission, he i of the Orders of Knighthood of the Briti«h 
posted himself with his four esquires in froat Empire, i. 37, ii. li; Diciionary of the D. U. E, 
of the English army. In his eaRemess for Societr, iv. pt. i. p. 9! ; Burke's Extinct Pe«r- 
the fray he advanced so &r that he engaged age ; Sir John Froissart's Chronicleii, translatwl 
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KTim, lii. fi96. It. 44.] 

AUDLEY, THOMAS, Babdit Addlbt 
OF Waijjbn (1488-1644), lord chancellor, 
-was im Essex msn, whose fmnily, though 
unknown to good genealogietB, is surmised 
\>y etmie to have bad a distant connection 
with that of the Lords Aiidlej of an earlier 
date. He is believed to have studied at 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, to which he 
was afterwards a benefactor. He then came 
to London, and mve himself to the taw in 
the Inner Temple, where he was autumn 
reader in 1526. Meanwhile he had been, ad- 
mitted a burgess of Colchester in 1516, and 
was appointed town clerk there. His name 
occurs on the commission of the peace for 
Essex aa early as 1&2I {Bkewbr, Calendar 
of Henry VUI, iii. 1081, 12 Nov.), and in 
commissions for levying the subsidy at Col- 
chester in 1523 and 1524 (ib. pp. 1367, 1458, 
and iv. 286). It is said that he was steward 
to the Duke of Suffolk, and that the way he 
discharged the duties of that office firat re- 
commended him to the king's notice. In 
1523 he was returned to parliament ; aud in 
1526 he had become a man of so much weight 
that, when it was thought necewary to make 
a private search for suspicious characters in 
London, and the work was committed to 
men like the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
Lord Edmund Howard, and the principal 
residents in the different suburbs, we &id 
Audley's name suggested with some otjiera 
to assist in examining the district from 
Temple Bar to Charing Cross {ib. iv. 1082). 
The same year be was appointed a member 
of the Princess Mary's council, then newly 
established in the marches of Wales (Mad- 
DEiT, Prity Puree Exyentrt of the Princets 
Mary, introd. xxz). A little later he was 
appointed attorney of the duchy of Lancaster, 
and was candidate for the ofGce of common 
seijeant of the city of London {Calendar of 
Henry VIII,\y.'m&Q), In 1527 he was groom 
of the chamber, and an annuity of 20;. was 
granted tu him on 10 July out of the sub- 
sidy and ulnage of cloth in Bristol and Glou- 
cester (i5. p.3324). Soon afterwards he was 
a member of Cardinal Wolsey's household {ib. 
p. 1381). On the fall of his master in 1520, 
some changea took place in which he at- 
tained further advancement. Sir Thomas 
More was made lord chancellor in the room 
of the cardinal, and Audley was made chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster in the room 
of Sir Thomas More. Another office which 
More had filled a few years before was that 
of speaker of the House of Commons, and in 
this too he was succeeded by Audley when 



parliament met in November. On being 
elected and sent up to the House of Lords, 
in which the king that day was present, he 
made an eloquent oration in which he ' dis- 
abled himself with conventional modi-sty 
for the hiffh office imposed upon liim, and 



speaker. This sort of excuse was a tiroe- 
honoured form, and it? refusal was equally a 
matter of course. ' The king,' says Hall, 
' by the mouth of the lord chancellor, an- 
swered that were he disabled himself in wit 
and learning, his own ornate oration there 
made testified the contrary ; and as touching 
his discretion and other qualities, the king 
himself had well known him and his doings, 
sith he was in his service, to be both wise 
and discreet { and so for an able man he ac- 
cepted him, and for the speaker he him ad- 
mitted.' 

Tt must be observed that this was the 
parliament by whose aid Jleniy VHI ulti- 
mately separated himself and his kingdom 
^m all allegiance to the see of Rome. Its 
sittings continued, with several prorogations, 
over a period of six years and a half; and it 
is clear that from the first the Commons 
were encouraged t^ attack the clergy and 
urge complaints a^inst them. In the llouse 
of Ijords, Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, took 
notice of the character of their proceedings. 
' My lords,' he said, ' you see daily what bills 
come hither from the Common house, and 
all IB to the deslruction of the church. For 
God's sake, see what a realm the kingdom of 
Bohemia was, and when the church went 
down, then fell the glory of the kingdom. 
Now with the Commons is nothin? but 
" Down with the church ! " And all this, 
meseemeth, is for lack of faith only.' But 
the words only furnished tlie Lower House 
with another grievance, and a deputation of 
the Commons, with Audley as speaker at 
their head, waited on the king in his palace 
at Westminster, complaining that they who 
had been elected as the wisest men in their 
several constituencies should be reproached 
us little better than Turks or infidels. The 
kin^ (at whose secret prompting, tieyond a 
doubt, this remonstrance was really made) 
assumed a tone of moderation in his reply, 
saying he would send for the bishoji and re- 
port to them how he explained his words ; 
after which he summoned Fisher to his pre- 
sence, along with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and six other bishops, to give an account 
of his language in the House of Peers. The 
bishop really had nothing to rettsct, as his 
brother prelates bore witness along with him 
that he had imputed ladt of faith not to the 
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Obnunom, but to the Boheniiatis only. Tlie , her. For notvLere but in Spain and Portugal 
warning, however, was significant. , had a man been known to marry two sisters, 

Audlej's professional advancement at this and as for the marriage with a brother's 
time Kcarcel; kept pace with his political , wife, it woe bo ahhorred among all christian 
distinction. It was just two years after his nation?, that he had never heard of any 
election as speaker that we find him called ■ christian doing so except himself. Thia dis- 
to the degree of serjearft-at-law, and a day graceful piece of hypocrisy Audley was com- 
or two later, on 14 r\ov. 1531, he was ap- missioned toreport to the House of Commons 
pointt^ a kin^s seneant (Dugdile, On'ffinet, as the sincere grounds of the king's conduct, 
H:i). lie received, nawever, from the crown, and he did so as in duty bound. 
on 3 March 1631, a grant of lands in Col- Before the session ended he was sent for 
rJiester and Mile End in Essei {Calendar of again to come before the king, along with 
Menn/ VIII, v. 166, 1) ; and next year he twelve of his own bouse and eight peers, to 
attained all at once a degree of professional whom the king made an address, declaring 
eminence which his antecedents scarcely that he had discovered that the clergy were 
^ seemed to justify. An incident related hy but half his subjects. They had taken an 
Hall tlie chronicler will perhaps enable us oatli, indeed, to him, but they had taken an 
to comprehend why thia promotion was con- oath to the pope a^ well, which was quite 
ferred on him. inconsistent with their allegiance to him. 

Duringthe prorogued session of parliament This matter he wished the Commons to take 
held in April lt>3il, a motion was made in carefullv intJD consideration, and Audley ac- 
the House of Commons by a member named eordingly caused the two oaths to be read in 
Temee that the king, who had now for some parliament, thus preparing the way for the 
months separated from Queen Katharine, ' Act of Supremacy, which was passed two 
though he had not yet obtained his divorce, years later. 

should be urged to take back hia queen and ■. This conference with the king was on 
avoid the grave dangers that might arise 11 May 1532. On the 16th of the same 
from the bastardising of his only daughter ' month Sir Thomas More, not liking the 
Marj-. Thiswasadegreeofindependencethat king's proceedings, was allowed to resign 
Henry did not expect of his faithful Com- ■ the oifiee of lord chancellor, and surrendered 
mons, though their remonstrances on other the great seal into the king's own keeping. 
BuhjectB very often suited his purposes well | Four days later Henry delivered it to Audley 
enough. On the last day of April he sent , with instructions to discharge all the duties 
for Audley, the speaker, and some others, i of a lord chancellor, though he was only to 
and reminded them in the first place bow be called, for the presentikeeperof the great 
they had exhibited last year a bill of griei-- I seal. That same day the kin^ made him a 
ances against the cle^v, which he had de- | knight, and on o June following, being the 
livered to his spiritual subjects to make first day of Trinity term, he took bis oath in 
answer to, and now he had just received , the court of Chancery as keeper of the great 
their reply, which he delivered into Audley's ' seal. His powers w^ere more formally set 
liands, intimating that he thought liimself it forth in a commission dated 5 Oct. following; 
would scarcely satisfy them. 'But,' said tlie but in the beginning of next year it was 
king,'youbea^reat sortofwisemen. Idoubt . found advisable to give him the name as 
not but you will look circumspectly on the well as the duties of lord chancellor, and he 
matter, and we will be indifi'ereiil between , was appointed to that office on '26 Jan. 1633 
you.' Hating thus, with a pretence of ueu- {ib. v. I07o, 1295, 1499 (9), vi. 73). 
tnlity, assured them of his support againr<t Tlie name of lord chancellor, apparently, 
theclergi*,he went on toexpress his astonish- had been withheld from him at first in order 
ment that one of their House should have ^ that he might still act as speaker of the 
ventured to speak of his separation from the ■ House of Commons; but now Humphrey 
queen, a matter which it was not their pro- Wingfietd was chosen speaker in his place, 
vince to determine, seeing that it touched his and jVudley took his seat upon the woolsack 
conscience. He added that he wished with . in the House of Lords, During the time he 
all his heart that he could find the marriage was lord keejier the king ordered the old 
good, hut he had received the decisions of great seal (in which the lettering was very 
many tiniversilies that it was invalid and much worn) to be destroyed and a new one 
detestable in the sight of God; that he had to be made, 

not bei'n moved by a wanton appetite at [ From this time his whole career is that of 
forty-one vears of age to abandon the queen a subtnixHive instrument in the hands of 
for the sake of some one else; but that he ; Henry VIII and his great minister Crom- 
felt it a positive duty to part company with i well. Sickly in his physical constitution. 
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for he complains even at this time of tbe 
stone, of a feeble heart and stomach, and of 
intermittent fever (t*. vi. 2, 976, 1049, 1063), 
his moral constitution, apparently, was not 
more robust, and he could not maintain the 
expenses of his new position without a good 
deal of begging. He was in debt as keeper 
of the great seal, and he complained of 
poverty as chenceUor (ib. 2, 927), As some 
relief lie was allowed, in the quaint language 
of Fuller, to ' carve for himself the first cut ' 
of the monastic property,thepriory of Christ- 
church in the city of London, which was sup- 
pressed some years before the general eupres- 
Bion and given to him by patent (i£. vii. 
419 (28), 587 (10), 1601 (35) ). But it was ; 
not quite such 'a dainty morsel' as the his- ', 
torian insinuates, being in fact only sur- i 
rendered by the prior because it was very 
much in debt, ^or was the office of chan- | 
cellor otherwise greatly honoured in Audley's 
tenure, especially considering who was his 
predeceaeor. The lord chancellor, according 
to the legal theorj-, is the keeper of the 
sovereign's conscience, and what the cust ody 
of such a conscience as that of Henry \lil 
involved there could be no doubt, even irom 
the time of his appointment. The first thing 
he had to do was to sanction what More 
could not sanction — the divorce from Katha- 
rine of Arragon and the marriage with Anne 
Boleyn; then to assist next year (1534) in 
procuring a new Act of Succesnion, and 
taking the oaths of the Lords and Commons 
and of the king's subjects generally in con- 
formity therewith (I'e. vii. 392, 434). Next 
he was commissioned, along with Cromwell, 
to examine hia predeceaaor, Sir Thomas More, 
whom the court was endeavouring to impli- 
cate in the follies and treason of the Nun of 
Kent (ti^. 296). Then, when that failed, he 
had to examine bim touching his refusal to 
take the oath of succession (ib. 575). It 
must not be supposed that he was void of 
humanity. Hia conversations with More's 
daughter. Lady Alington, seem to show that 
he was simply a man of low moral tone, who 
would have saved More if he could, but 
wondered why any man should entertain 
such Bcruples. ' In good faith,' he said sati- 
rically, 'I am very glad that I hove no 
learmng but in a few of j^sop's fables,' in- 
sinuating that too much leammg only ffave 
rise to moral scruples that men would he 
ftx better without. And the two fables he 
immediately after related to Lsdy Alington 
with a laugh were distinctly designed to il- 
lustrate these principles — that when fools 
are stronger than wise men it is better to go 
with fools, and that life is vastly simplified by 
suiting your conscience to your convenience. 



What were his feelings next year when 
tbe play developed into a trage<j[y it is un- 
necessary to inquire. On 15 June 1535 he 
firesided at the trial of Bishop Fisher, who 
ike More had refused the oath ; and on 
t July he presided at that of More himself. 
His conduct in both these trials is univer- 
sally reprobated. He was even readv to 
have passed sentence upon More without 
addressing the usual question to the prisoner 
beforehand. In 1536 he conducted Anne 
Boleyn a prisoner to the Tower, and her 
supposed accomplices were tried before him, 
while she herself was brought before the 
court of the lord high steward and found 
guilty by a jury of peers. That same year 
he opened a new parliament with a speech 
showing the necessity of a fresh Act of Suc- 
cession and the repeal of some former statutes 
connected with the marriu^ of Anne Boleyn. 
Next year he tried the Lincolnshire rebels 
at Easter, and the Yorkshire rebels — Aske, 
Sir Robert Constable, Sir Francis Bigot, and 
othera^ — on 16 May. Never was so much 
criminal jurisdiction committed to a lord 
chancellor. Un 29 Nov. 1538 he was created 
apeer by the name of Baron Audley of Wal- 
den, apparently for the express purpose that 
he might fill the office of lord high steward 
at the trial of the Marquis of Exeter and 
other lords, whose chief guilt was being 
either of the blood royal or in some way 
connected with Cardinal Pole. In reward 
for sen'ices like these a few more of the 
granted to him 

f which, at 
a abbey of 
'Walden in If^ssex. It is not true, as stated 
by Dugdale and carelessly repeated by others, 
that he asked for this expressly on the ground 
that he bad incurred intamy in the king's 
service, ThewordsusedinbislettertoCmm- 
weU are 'damage and injury;' but what sort 
of injuries he could have incurred beyond 
the expenses of a prominent position in the 
slate, we are left tree to speciUate. Walden 
became his country seat as Cbristchurch had 
been converted into his town house. At 
W^alden he constructed a tomb for himself 



of Audley End, which is now the seat of 
Lord Braybrooke. 

On 26 April 1539, at the opening of a new 
parliament, Audley as chenceUor made an 
oration in presence of the king and the as- 
sembled lords; and on 5 May ne conveyed 
to the p€«rs a message from the king de- 
claring nis majesty's desire that measures 
should be taken as soon as possible for the 
abolition of di^rences of opinion concerning 
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the chriatian religion. The bloody 'Act of I believed to ha,\e been his own composition 
the Six Articles 'was the result. Next year, also. Beneath the verses is given the date 
on 24 April, Audley was made a knight of of his death, which is said to have been in 
theOaTteT,andwit)iin less than three months the thirteenth year of hig chancellorship and 
after it became hia duty to carry througli i the fifty-sixth of his age (Wbhvbk, JVut 
parliament an act for the attainder of Oom- Jtfon. 634). 

well, earl of Essex, Ihe hitherto powerful In person he is said to have been tall and 
minister, on whom he had been for eight majestic— the sort of man Henry ■V^^ loved 
veors dependent, and another for the disso- i to see at hia court, He was twice married, 
lution or the king's mnrriage with Anne of , but left no son to succeed him. lils first 
Cleves. In 1541 he was again appointed ' wife was a Suffolk ladv, daughter of Sir 
lord steward for the trial of a peer — Lord ■ Thomas Bamardiston, by whom he had no 
Dacres of the South, who confessed a homi- | children. His second, whom he married 
cide he had committed while hunting in in April 1538, was Eliiabeth, daughter of 
Kent, and was accordingly hanged. In De- i Thomas Grey, marquia of Dorset. By her 
cember of the same year he passed judgment he had two daughters, of whom the elder, 
ontheparamourofQueenKstharinelloward, . Mar^-,died unmarried; the second, Marearvt, 
the queen's own case being reserved for the married, first, a son of Dudley, duke of Nor- 
parliament which met in January following, ilnimberhind, and afterwards Thomas, duke 
which the lord chancellor opened with a of Norfolk, who waa beheaded in the time 



very long speech. of Queen Elizabeth. The nobleman who built 

In the spring of 1542 a remarkable case Audley End was a son of this ' ' * " 
involvingthepnvilegesoftheHouseofCora- ' folk and of Margaret Audley. 



brought before the lorf chancellor. [wriotht^^, Chroniole; Hall's Chronicle: 
George I'errera, member for Pl;,fmottfh, was dViIb" Ba™n«ge , Lloyd's Sta.e Wonhi - 



arrested in London 



(n rather douljtful authority, bring mainly n 



which judgment was passed against him, and Bncommm which has Ihe effect of a satire) : Bii- 
he was committed to the Counter. The Com- gmphiaBritjmnica; Cumpbeira Lord Chance! lore; 
mona sent their seijeant-at-arma to fetch him Fossa Judges.] J. G. 

out of prison ; hut he was ntaiated, and a 

scuflle took place in the afreets with the ; AUFRERE, ANTHONY (1756-1833), 
sherifTs' officers. The house, on this, refused antiquarv, of (lid youlsham Hall, Norfolk, 
to attend to other business till their member bom in 1756, was the eldest eon of Anthonr 
was delivered, and desired a conference with Aufrere, of Hoveton Hall, Norfolk, who died 
the lords. The lord chancellor declared it a ( in 1814. His mother was Anna, onlydaugh- 
flagrant contempt, and left the punislimeut . ter of John Nonis, of Witton, in the same 
to the House of Coramona, on whicli the county, and sister to John Xorris, founder of 
sheriffs and their officers were committed to the Norriaian profeasorship at Cambrid)!fe. 
the Tower by the apeaker's warrant. It was On 19Feb. 1791 be married Matilda, youngest 
n precedent of some importance in parlia- ' daughter of General James Iiockbart, of Lee 
men tary history. Yet even here the conduct | and Camwath, by whom he had a son and 
of Audley waa governed simply by the con- i daughter, the former marrying the youngest 
renience of the court, which required a aub- | daughter of a Hamburg merchant, named 
sidy of the House of Commons ; for it seems ^ Whertman, and the latter George Barclay, a 
to have been the opinion of good authorities mercliant of New York. To Anthony Au- 
that the commitment was strictly legal, and ' frere, who had a great taste for literature, 
the privilege unjust. i the task of editing the 'I^ockhart Letters' 

Nothing more is known of the public life ' (1817, '2 vols. 4lo> was entrusted bv his 
of Audley, He may hare opened ttie session brother-in-law, Charles Count Loclthart, 
of 1548,and even tnat of Januari- 1.'>44; hut three vears before his death, which took 
in all probability he was iwevented, at least place in August 160:i. These letters con- 
as regards the latter, by increasing infirmity. ' tain much curious correspondence between 
On 21 April in that year lie sent the great the ancestors of the Lockhart family and the 
seal to the king, praying his majentv to ec- ' confidential supporters of the Pretender, pre- 
cept his resignation of an office which he ; vious to and during the rebellions of li lo 
was now unable to discharge from mere phy- and 1745, the publication of which was 
sical weakness, and on the 30th of the same i delayed for more than half a century, in order 
month he breathed his last. His remaina that ever>- one concerned in it might be dead 
were deposited in themagnifiwnl tomb which , before it became public property. In early 
he liad erected for himself at Saffron Waldi'ii, i life Anthony Aufrere showed a great aptitude 
and a doggrcl epitaph engravetl upon it is for learning foreign languages, and among 
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the works he translated waa ' A Tribute to 
the Memory of Ulric von Hiitten, from tlie 
German of Goethe,' 1789, in the preface to 
which he pajra a ^racefid tribute to the 
memory of one who took, he says, ' bo dis- 
tinguished and so lueful a part in the re- 
formation. In 1796 he publishod a translation 
of ' Travels through varioua Provinces of the 
Kingdom of Naples,' 1T89, from the German 
of ^Js ; and in 1822 ' A Narrati^■e of an 
Expedition from Tripoli to the Western 
Frontier of ^Tpt,' from the Italian of Delia 
Cella. A small voA. which excited mnch 
attention wu his' Warning toBritons against 
French Perfidy and Cruelty ; or a Short Ac- 
count of the Treacherous and Inhuman Con- 
duct of the French Ofhcers and Soldiers 
towards the Feasants of Suabia, during the 
Invasion of Germany in 1796, selected from 
well-authenticated German publications, with 
an address to the people of Great Britain by 
the translator,' 1798. He was also a frequent 
contributor to the ' Gentleman's Magazine,' 
underthepseudonvmof 'ViatorA. ' He died 
at Rsa on 29 Nov. 1833, in his sevent j-seventh 

[Gent Mag. 181S, Ixxtvi. 381, 1834, n. b. 

i. 556 ; Annnal Register, IS34, Izivi. 247 ; Brie. 

Mni. Cat. ; the Lockhart Papers, 1817. Frefao); | 

Annual Biogca^y aod Obitoorr, 183S. lii. 3BS.] , 

T. F. T. D. I 

AITGUSTA8OPHIA(17e8-lS40),prin-; 
«es8, daughter of Oeoig<e III and his sixth 
child, was bom at Buckingham House, Lon- 
don, 8 Nov. 1768. The public reception on 
her birth took place on Sunday, 13 Nov., 
"when two young girls, discovered carrying 
away the cups in which their caudle had been 
served, and secreting cake, were reprimanded 
on their knees (Gfot^e III, hU Conrt and 
Family, vol, i. p. 317). Princess Augusta is 
several times mentioned in 31me. d'Arbtay's 
diary ; she was sprightly enough in her man- 
ner to endure considerable banter from ' Mr. 
Turbulent' 1 March 1787, and to be called 
' la Coquette corrigfe ' by him, on her sup- 

K9ed attachment to the Prince Hoyal of 
inmark, then visiting at the castle {ibid. 
tp. 281 et seq.). She wns partner to her 
rother, the Duke of York, in the historical 
<iountry dance on tlie evening of the day, 
1 June, 1789, when the duke had fought tlie 
duel with Colonel Lennox, and the Prince of 
Wales had resented the colonel's presence 
amongst his sisters bv breaking up the ball 
(Annual lUaittfr, 1827, p. 438). She ac- 
companied the king and queen Inter in the 
month to Weymouth, joining in the chorus 
of ' God save the King ' al Lyndhurst (Diary 
€f Sm/al Tour, 1789). In 1810 she was in 
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attendance on her father, helping him to take 
exercise at Windsor. In 1816, 2 May, she 
was at Carlton House at the marriage of her 
niece, the Princess Charlotte. In May 1818 
she gave 50A to the National Society for the 
Education of the Poor. On 15 July 1819, 
she played and sang some of her own musi- 
cal compositions to Mme. d'Arblay (Diajy, 
vol. vii. p. 270). In 1820 she was again at 
Windsor attending to her fiither, whose death 
in that year wos the occasion of her being 
supplied with residences of her own at Frw- 
more, and at Clarence House, St. James^. 
In this position of head of on eBtablislmient 
the princess showed the same pleasantness 
and patience she had shown in ner parents' 
homes ; and died at Clarence House 22 Sept. 
1840 in her 72nd year (Antatai Srgiater; 
1840, p. 176). She was buried at Windsor 
3 Oct. 



AUaUSTIBE, St. {d. 604), was the first 
archbishop of Canterbury. A famous story 
tells how the Roman deacon Gregoiywasat- 
trocted h\ the sight of some fair-haired boys 
exposed mr sale in the slave-market of Rome, 
and vowed to convert theseAngles into angels. 
Pope Gregory I carried out tlie design which 
he had formed, and sent to England a body 
of monks headed by Augustine, of whom 
we only know that he was prior of Gregory's 
monastery of St. Andrew in Rome. Augus- 
tine does not seem to have had much of the 
missionary spirit. He had not gone far be- 
fore he returned to the pope, with a request 
from his comrades that they should not be 
compelled to undertake so dangerous a 
journey. Gregory I sent back Augustine 
with words of exhortation and encourage- 
ment. He had already secured for his mis- 
sionaries a safe-conduct from the Frankish 
rulers of Gaul ; snd Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
had married aFrankish wife. Bertha, daugh- 
ter of Charibert, king of Paris. Thus Au- 
gustine was not called upon Co go into an 
entirely unknown land, nor one where Chris- 
tianity was unheard of. Bertha was a chris- 
tian, and on her marriage had stipulated 
that she should remain so. She brought 
with her as chsplain Liudhard, bishop of 
Senlia, and was allowed to use for christian 
services the ruined church of St, Martin out- 
side Canterbury, which survived from Roman 
times (Bebb, JI. E. i, 26). 

Thus Augustine en me to England neither 
unexpected nor unbefrieaded. He and his 
companyof forty monks landed inThanet, and 
announced their arrival lo Ethelbert. After 
a little consideration Ethelbert crossed to 
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Thanet, and aunmoned the 
Iiis presence. Thev found him Elated in the 
open air for fear of magical arts. They ad- 
vanced to meet him in procession, bearing a 
eilTer cross and a picture of the Crucifijiion, 
and chanting the litany. Augustine, by 



douhtful meaning; I cannot forsake nhat I 

have BO long believed. But as you have 
come from far we will not molent you : yon 
may preach, and gain as many a* you can to 
your religion.' Ethelbert gave a worthy 
t>\ample of good sense and tolerance. He 
allowed Aug\iBtine to come to Canterbury, 
which the monks entered in procession, 
chanting the litanv. 

They worshipped with the queen in St. 
Martin's church, and the influence of their 



opposition to chrit 
he also was con 
were rebuilt, and niimbeni of theKentLili 
men were baptised. Now that success was 
assured to the mission, Augustine went to 
Aries, and was consecrated 'Bishop of the 
English.' In Canterbury he founded the mo- 
nastery of Chrislchurch, on the site of an old 
Roman basilica, which he restored. This foun- 
dation of Augustine's was destroyed by fire 
in 1067, and the present cathedral was begun 
by Lanfranc in 1070. The other foundation 
of Augustine was the monasteryof St. Peter 
and ^. Paul, the patron eainla of Rome. 
This, the modern St. Augustine's, was built 
outside the walls of Canterbury. It would 
eeem that Augustine wished to Keep separate 
his episcopal seat and the seat of the mo- 
nastic system on which his miBsionary work 
was founded. Augustine does not seem lo 
have been a man of great enei^ or decision. 
The traditions of his monastic training had 
Bunk deeply into his mind. He was beset by 
small difficulties of organisation, and referred 
to the pope for instructions. His inouiries 
of the pope and Gregory's answers (BbbB, 
If. E. i. 27) prcRent the picture of a pains- 
taking official, who had great trouble in 
adapting hie former principles to the altered 
circumstances in which he was placed. 

August inewouldliaveresteil content with 
the conversion of the Kentisli kingdom ; but 
Gregory I had greater schemes. In 601 he 
sent Augustine the pallium, together with 
a supply of sacred vessels, vestments, relics, 
and books. He unfolded a complete plan 
for the ecclesiastical organisation olEngland. 
Augustine was to be bishop of London and 
heM of the southern province, and was to 
have nnder him twelve suflragnns. He was, 



as soon as possible, to send a bishop to York, 
who should likewise appoint twelve euflra- 
gans, and was to be of e^ual dignitT with 
the bishop of London. "W ith these letters 
Gregory laent a newbodyof mtsaionarieer 
and a series of instructions to Augustine 
which are marked with extreme sympathy 
for missionary difficulties (Bede, B. E. i. 30). 
At the same time he urged Ethelbert to 
! use his influence in spreading Christianity 
' amongst the other English kingdoms. 

Ethelbert and Augustine both considered 
I that the best mode for the spread of Christi- 
anity in England was to unite the Kentish 
church with the church that stili existed in 
the west of Britain. Aided by Ethelbert, 
Augustine crossed the territory of the West 
Saxons to tjie borders of the Hwiccas, and 
summoned the Welsh clergy to a conference 
at a place called, in Bede's time, Au^istine's 
Oak, which is generally identified with Auat 
on the Severn (Bede, H. E. ii. 2). The 
Welsh church differed from Roman usage in 
the date of the celebration of Easter, the ri- 
tual used at baptism, and a few other points 
of detail. Tlie first discussion led to no 
agreement ; even a miracle wrou^t hj Au- 
gustine failed to convince the obstinate 
Britons. Before coming to a second con- 
ference they agreed to be guided by a Bign. 
as to the acceptance of Augustine's teacD- 
ing. If he rose to greet them, they would 
listen lo him with humility ; if he remained 
seated, they would regard it as an indication 
of haughtiness, and would refuse to be led 
by him. When they arrived Augustine did 
not rise. True to their intention, they re- 
fused to listen to him. The conference hr<Jte 
up with a solemn warning from Augustine 
that thev who would not join with brethretk 
should fall before enemies, that those who 
would not preach life to the English should 
suffer death at their hands. 

Aft^r the failure of this attempt at union 
with the Welsh, Augustine moveu Ethelbert 
to allow him to extend his missionary enter- 

Cis. In 601 he sent Justus, as bishop of 
heater, over the Kentish kingdom, west 
of the Medway, and Mellitus to preach to 
the East Saxons. Mellitus was so success- 
ful in converting king Sabert and his people 
that Ethelbert built the cJinrch of St. Paul. 
The organisation of the missions of Mellitus 
and Justus seems to have been the last act 
of Augustine. He died on 26 May 604 
(Whabmk, Anfflia Sacra). 

Nothing that we know of AuguBtine leads 
us to rank him aa a remarkable man. Bede 
tells many traits of Aidan and Cuthberht 
which 611 us with respect for their character. 
In the case of Augustine he only mentions 
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the miraclee whereby he established his 
preatige. Augustines queBtioiiH to Pope 
ttregory I show a small mind huBied about 
trifles. Even the point by which the ^\' elsh 
clergy judged his character shows a decided 
want or tact and conciUatory power. Augus- 
tine succeeded in the conversion of Kent, 
I>ecause everything was prepared to assure 
bis BuccesB. lie was a tealous monk, and 
the exhibition of monastic life was effective 
amongst the English. The greatest credit 
to Augustine is tliat Grefrar^ I chose him 
for his work, and that he diligently carried 
out Gregory's directions and sought his 
advice. We cannot rank him higher than 
a capable official nf the Roman church. 

rrho authority for Augustine in Bales His- 
tona Eccleaiastiot, hk. i. ch. 23-1>k. ii. ch. 3. 
Beds incorporates the letters of Pope flregory, 
which may also be found in Qregorii Epistulte, 
Op. ii. The Acta Sanctorum, 26 May, contains 
n Life of Angnstine by Oocclin, an Augustinian 
monk (circa 1090), which adds little to Beds. 
Of modem writers. Bright, Early Church His- 
tory ; and Green, The Staking of England.] 



AUGTTSTUS FREDERICK, DtriB 
OF SfsSBX (1773-1843), sixth son and 
ninth child of King Geoi^ III and Queen 
Charlotte, was bom at Buckingham Palace 
27 Jan. 1 773. On account of delicate health 
he scarcely ever resided in England from the 
time that he entered the university of Got- 
tiiigen unlil ISW. Probably his lengthened 
sojourn on the Continent tended to foster his 
intellectual tastes, and undoubtedly the op- 
portunity it afforded for diversified social in- 
tercourae assisted to liberalise his sentiments 
and to impart a gentnl facility to his manner. 
While resident in Rome in the winter of 
1792, Prince Augustus made the acquaint- 
ance of Lady Augusta Murraj-, second 
daughter of the fourth Earl of Dunmore, 
and after four months' intimacv offered her 
his hand. The lady, who was' some years 
older than the prince, at first declined the 
proposal, from regard tu his interests ; hut 
on 21 March, 17W{, they pledged eternal 
constancy to each other in a solemn written 
engagRment. This was followed on 4 April 
by a marriage ceremony, performed by a 
Clergyman of the Church oi England named 
Gunn. To guard against the possibility of 
olnectiona to the marriage from the fact that 
it had taken place in Roman jurisdiction, the 
ceremony was repeated at St. George's, Han- 
over Square, on o Dec. following, under the 
diBguised names of Augustus Frederick and 
Augusta Murray. Shortly after the birth of 
a son on 13 January, 1794, news of the mar- 

TOI- II. 



j riage reached tlie king, who, in accordance 
I with the regulations of the Royal Marriage 
, Actof 1772(12 George UI,c. 11), declaredit 
^ void inAugust 1794. There were two children 
bom of the marriage, Augustus Frederick, 13 
Jan. 1794,andEllenAuguBta,ll Aug. 1801, 
^ who married Sir Thomas Wilde, afterwards 
■ Lord Truro, andLordChancellorof England. 
They took the surname of d'Este, which be- 
longed to common Italian ancestors of the 
, father and mother, for Lady Augusta Murray 
I was also of royal descent. For some years 
the prince ignored the decision of the court, 
but ultimatelv he acquiesced, and even in 
1809 applied (or the custody of his children, 
because ne had heard that their mother was 
bringing them up in the idea that ' they were 
print^s and princesses.' In 1806 Lady Au- 
, gusta received royal license to assume the 
'■ name of DAmeland instead of Murray. ITie 
I son. Sir Augustus Frederick d'Este, made 
various efforts to get his claims recognised, 
and in 1831 filed a Bill in chancery, * toprove 
the marriage good and valid ' (see Papert 
, elucidating the Clairmof Sir Augitttwd'Eite, 
; X C.H., \&i\,iaiA A Letter to a Nohle Lord 
' f.rjilanatory of a Bill in the Court of Ouuf 
eery, 1831). 

It was not till 1801 that Prince Auftustua 
was raised lo the peerage by the title of 
Baron Arklow, Earl of Inyemess and Duke 
of Sussex. His adoption of Uberal political 
liewB estranged him from his father and the 
court, and excluded him from lucrative em- 
ployments similar to those enjoyed by the 
other royal dukes. Indeed, he had incurred 
the resentment of his father for political con- 
tumacy OS early as his seventh year, when 
' he was by order of the king locked up in 
his nursery, and sent supperless to bed, for 
wearing Admiral Keppel's election colours ' 
(Eablof Albemarle, Fifty Yean ofuvylAfe, 
vol. ii. p. 103). The Duke of Sussex gave an 
energetic support to all the progressive po- 
litical policy of his time, including the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, catholic emancipa- 
tion, the removal of the civil disabilities of 
Jews and dissenters, the abolition of the com 
laws, and parliamentary reform. His inte- 
rcBt in the advancement of art and science 
was also genuine and enlightened, and he 
readily lent his influence to promote schemes 
of benevolence. In his later years he was in 
great request as chairman at anniversary din- 
ners. When his eldest brother became Prince 
Regent in 1811, he eucceeded him as grand 
master of the freemasons. He was elected 
president of the Socictv of Arts in 1816, and 
from 30 Ko\'. 1830 to 30 Xov. 1839, was 
president of the Royal Society. In the latter 
capacity he gave brilliant receptions in his 
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a]:«ttment« at Kensington Pdace to men of | 
science, but the expense thej incurred in- 
duced him to resign the presidentahip, as he 
preferred to employ the money in makinffid- I 
ditions to his library. This eoUection, which 
amounted in all to over l>0,000 volumes, 
included about 1,000 editions of the Bible, ' 



the study of Hebrew and of biblical Buhjects. 
The Duke of Sussex contracted a second mar- 
riage with Lady Cecilia, ninth daughter of 
the Earl of Airau, and widow of Sir Oeoi^ 
Buggin. In 1840 the lady was created Du- 
chess of Inverness. There was no issue by the 
marriage, and the duke died from erysipelas 
2 1 April 1843. By his will he directed that 
his remains should not be interred with the 
royal family at Windsor, hut in the public 
cemetery at Kensal Qreen. As was the cose 
with his brothers, there was in his character 
a strong vein of eccentricity and wayward- 
ness ; but this was tempered by intentions 
which, on the whole, were well meant, by 
liberal and beueTolent Hympathies, and by 
genuine intellectual tastes. Most of the ad- 
dresses delivered by the Duke of Sussex as 
Eresidentof the Royal Society have been pub- 
shed in pamphlet form, as has also his speech 
on the Roman Catholic Relief Bill in 1829. 
[Oentteman's Hagazine. Xew Series, vol. six. 
pp. 645-652 ; 8. L. BlanchanI, The Cemi;lery 
at Konsal aeeea. 1S44; Glock-RiMcnthal. Me- 
moir of the D«ke <it Susbci, 1846; FitzirerBld, 
Dukfs and Princes of (he Family of GwrRe III,, 
1882, vol. ii. pp. 40-96; Catalogoeof CciUwtion 
of Manawripts and Miwic of the Unke of Ra-wex. 
1846; Calalotcae of Collections in Oil of the 
Duke of SnsBBi, 1843; Peltigrew, Bibliothpca 
Susneiiana.) T. P. H. 

AUNaERVILLE, RICHARD. [S.* 
Burt, Richark be.] 

AURELIU8, ABn.\IIAM (107B-1632), 
pastor of the French pmtestant church in 
London, was a son of John Baptist Aureliiis, 
also a nrotestant minister, pntbablv in Lon- 
don, where Abraham was born. Ife studied 
at Ijevden, in the IiOw Countries, and took his 
degree there in 1596. In 1613, on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of Fretlerick V, count 
palatine, and Elixabeth, daughter of James T, 
he published a Latin Epitlmlamium. He 
diedin the beginning of 16.32, whilst his Lalin 
paraphrase on the Book of Job was in the 

Sress ; the dedication nf the work to Albert 
oachim, Belgian ambnsundor at the Court 
of St. James, bears his signature, but the 
paraphrase itself is preceded by some Latin 
verses in praise of the deceased pastor. 



[A, Aarelins, Thes«t logicn de medio demon- 
Btrationis ; In nuptine Frederici. ftc ; Jobus, aiva 
de palientia liber, poetica metaphnai eiplieatos 
(1632); Bril. Uui. Catal.] H. V. L. 

ATT8T, SARAH (1744-1811), topo- 
graphical writer, is known as an authoress oj 
the name of 'The Hon. Mrs. Murray, of Kens- 
ington.' Her first husband was the Hon. Wil- 
liam Murray-, brother of the Earl of Dunmore; 
but after bis death, in 1786, she married, for 
the second time, Mr. George Aust. She died 
at the age of sixty-seven, at Noel House, 
Kensington, on 5 Nov. 1811. Mrs. Auat 

fiublished in 1799 ' A Companion and Use- 
ul Guide to the Beauties of Scotland, to the 
Lakes of Westmoreland, Cumberland, and 
I.iBncashire, and to the Curiosities in the 
District of Craven, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire; to which is added a more par- 
ticular Description of Scotland, especially 
that part of it called the Highlands.' Th» 
book IS written in a lively style, and gives a 
graphic picture of the modes of locomotion 
of the time, besides sketching in some detail 
the social condition of the northern pea- 
santry. A second edition, in which greater 
attention was paid to the Hebrides and the 
islands round Scotland, appeared in 1803, and 
a third in 1810. In the latter an appendix 
treated ' of the new roads in Scotland, and 
of abeautiful cavern lately discovered in the 
Isle of Skye.' 

[Gent. Mag. Ixxxi. pnrt ii. SBfl; WaU's K- 
bliothecB Britannics.] S. L. L. 

AUSTEN, Sib FRANCIS WHilAM 

(1774-186r)), admiral of the fleet, son of 
the Rev. Q«orge Austen, rector of Steven- 
ton, in Hampshire, and brother of Jane Aus- 
ten, was born on 23 April 1774. In April 
1786 he entered the Royal Naval Academy, 
and in December 1788 joined the Persever- 
ance frigate, and served in her in the East 
Indies. In December 1792 he was made a 
lieutenant, and after six years of active ser- 
vice was, on 8 Feb, 1799, made a comman- 
der. In 1801 he was posted, and in 1805 
was flag-captain to Kear-.\dmiral Louie on 
board the Canopus, in the fleet under Sir 
John Duckworth, and at the battle of St. 
Domingo, 6 Feb. 1806. P'rom 1807 to 1809, 
he commanded the St . Albans, of 64 guns, and 
in her made at least two voyages to the East 
Indies in cliarge of convoy : in the last of 
which, in 1809, His success in arrannn^ a 
dispute with the Chinese was honounS with 
the approval of the admiralty, and eubetan- 
tially recognised by the East India Com- 
pany with a present of 1,000{. In Decem- 
ber 1810 he became for some mouths fiag- 
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captain to Lord Gnmbier, then commanding . upon her father's death in February 1605, 
the home fleet, andwaa aiterwarda, 1811-14, | bts widow and daughters, after &few months 
in the Elephant, in the North Sea and Ilaltic. ; In lodgings, moved to Castle Square, South- 
He attained the rank of rear-admiral in July : ampton, whence Jane visited Kent and 
1S30; vice-admind, June 1638 ; admiral, ' Bath. In 1809 they settled in a cottage at 
Augnst 1646; and admiral of the fleet, 27 Chawton, about a mile from Alton, on. the 
April 1663. Krom December 1644 to June property of her brother, Mr. Knight. There 
1648, he was commander-in-chief in the West ■ she spent the rest of her life, witli occasional 
Indies. In February 1837 he was made visits to London, till her health, which had 
K,C,B.; G.C.B. in May 1860; reai^dmiral ] given symptomB of decline in 1816, broke 
of the United Kingdom, 5 June 1862: vice- ' down. In May 1817 she moved to Win- 
admiral of the United Kingdom, 11 Dec. cheater, to be near Mr. Lyford, a doctor of 
1862; and, full of years and honours, he died ' reputation. She took lodgings in College 
on 10 Aug. 1865. Street, where she was nursed by her sister 

[O^yma's Naval Biographical Dictionary ; ■ »"d attended by her two brothers, who were 

Osiit. Sag. 1866. ii. 610.1 J. K. L. clergjmen m the neighbourhood. She died 

quietlv 16 July 1817, and was buned in the 

AUSTEN, JANE (1775-1817), novelist, , centre'of the north aisleofWinchesterCathe- 
•waa bom at Steventon, near Basingstoke, dral. The grave is maiked by a slab of black 
16 Dec 1775. Her father, George Austen, marble. Jane is described as tall, slender, 
was rector of Deane and Steventon, lie was nnd remarkably graceful; she was a clear 
married in 1764 to her mother, Cassandra, brunette with a rich colour, hazel eyes, fine 
youngest daughter of the Bev, Thos. Leigh, , features, and curling brown hair. Her do- 
ajid niece of Theophilue Leigh, for more than . mestic relations were delightful, and she was 
fifty years master of Balliol. Jane was the apeciallv attractive to children. A vague 
joungest of seven children. Her brothers record is preserved of an attachment for a 
were James (died 1819); Edward, who in- gentleman whom she met at the seaside, and 
herited the property and took the name of , who soon afterwards died suddenly. But 
his second cousin, Mr. Knight ; Heni^-, a there is no indication of any serious disturb- 
«lergvman (died 1850); Francis William, aiice of her habitual serenity. 
and Charles ; the two last became admirals, I Jane began to write stories in her child- 
l-Vancis dying in 1865, aged 92 [see Austbh, hood. Many had been written before she 
i'aAiroiB William], and Charles in 1832, I was sixteen. They were good-humoured non- 
aged 73. Her sister, Cassandra, who died ' sense; and one of them— a burlesque 'co- 
unmarried in 184B, was three years older medy' — is given in her memoir. She began 
than herself. For the first twenty-five | ' Pride and Prqudice ' in October 1796, and 
years of her life, Jane Austen lived with finished it in August 1797, having already 
Tier &mily at Steventon. We are told that 1 written something similar to ' Sense and 
she took part in some private theatricalB | Seneibilily' called 'Eleanor and Marianne.' 
given in a nam in summer, and the dining- ' Northanger Abbey' was written in 1798, 
room in winter, between her thirteenth and 1 but not prepared for the press until 1803. 
sixteenth years, and occasionally visited | At Bath, about 1804, she began a storr, 
Bath, where her uncle. Dr. Cooper, vicar of never finished, called ' The Watsons.' In 
Sonning, lived for some years with his fa- the first year at Chawton she prepared for 
railv. ller father took pupils to increase a the press ' Sense and Sensibility,' b^un in 
modest income ; and Jane learned French, a November 1797, and ' Pride an5 Prejudice.' 
little Italian, could sing a few simple old Between February 1611 and August 1816 
songs in a sweet voice, and was remarkably she wrote ' Mansfield Park,' ' Emma,' and 
dexterous with her needle, and ' especially ' Persuasion.' Slie then began, but never 
great in eatin-stitch.' She read standard li- finished, another nameless story. Besides 
terature; was familiarwith the 'Spectator;' ■ these she wrote another atory, called 'Lady 
minutely acquainted with Richardson; fond I Susan,' which, like 'Sense and Sensibility, 
of Johnson and Cooper, and specially devoted when first composed, was in the form of 
to Crabbe, of whonj she used to say that if letters. Her father offered 'Pride and Pre- 
she ever married at all, she could fancy beine- judice' to Cadell on 1 Nov. 1797; but 
Mrs. Crabbe. Inlateryears she wss charmed i the proposal was rejected by return of post, 
with Scott's poetry, and admired the first , without an inspection of the manuscript. 
Waverlev novels. In 1801 the family moved i ' Northanger Abbey ' was sold to a publisher 
to Bath,Iiving first at4SvdneyTerrace,and ! in Bath for lOZ. in 1803. He did not ven- 
afterwarda at Green Park Buildings. She i ture to print it, and was glad to take back his 
.spent some weeks at Lyme in 1804; and money and return the manuscript to one of 
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her brothers a few years later, not knowing, | 
till the bRTB^n was complete, t lint the writer 
was also the author of four popular novels. 
'Sense and Sensibility' appenred in 1811 ; 
■Pride and Prejudice 'in 1A13; 'Mansfield 
Park' in 1814; 'Emma' in 1816; 'North- 
anger Abbey' and 'Persuasion' in lS18(pOB- 
thumoudjO- She received 150/, from the 
sole of 'Sense and Sensibility;' and under 
7001. up to the time of her death from the 
four then published. E^erton was the pub- 
lisher of the first, and Murray of the last 
three. They were published anonymously, 
though the authorship was an open secret to 
her friends. It was first made public in a 
short biographical notice prefixed to the two 
posthumous novels in 1818. Miss Austen's 
evniuB received little recognition during her 
life. In IHlTi she waa nursing her brother 
in London, when the Prince Itegent, hearing 
of her visit through one of his physicians, sent 
his chaplain, Mr. Clarke, to wait upon her, ' 
to show her Carlton House, and to give her 

Sermisaion, of which she took advantage, to 
edicate her next novel (' Emma ') to lum. 
Mr, Clarke recommended her to describe nn 
accomplished clerg^an, who should re- 
semble Beattie's minstrel and the vicar of 
"Wakefield; and, upon Misx Austen's declar- 
ing her incompetence for such a task, sug- 
gested that a 'romance illustrative of the 
august house of Cnbourg would just now lie 
very interestintf.' Miss Austen politely ridi- 
culed this brilliant suggestion. No writer 
ever understood better the precise limits of 
her own powers. She speaks of llie ' little 
bit (two inches wide) of ivory nn which I 
work with so fine a brush as produces little 
elTect after much labour.' All critics agree 
to the unequalled fineness of ber literary tact ; 
no author ever lived, as G. II. Ijewes told 
Miss Bronte (Mrs. Oukei.l's Zifi of Ckar- 
lottr Brontf, ch. xvi.), with a nicer sense of 
proportioning means to ends. Given the end, 
the lifelike portraiture of the social aspects 
with which alone she was familiar, the execu- 
tion is flawless. The unconscious charm of 
the domestic atmosphere oft he si ones, and the 
delicate suhratirical humour which pervades 
them, have won her the admiration, even to 
fanaticism, of innumerable readers. Miss 
Bronte acknowledged the statement quoted 
from Lewes, but would not admit his further 
assertion that Miss Austen was also amongst 
the greatest artists or portrayprs of human 
character. Slie wna, iliss Bronte admitted, 
shrewd and observant, but devoid of poetry 
or sentiment. Such criticism applies to the 
limits of ber sphere, not to her perfection 
within it. Miss Austen was first reviewed 
in the 'Quartarly' for October 1«1.>, and 
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afterwards (by ^Miately) in the same re- 
i-iew for July'lft2l. Amongst her admirers 
were Warren Haatinga, Southey, Coleridge, 
Sir Jas. Mackintosh, Lord Holland, Sydney , 
Smith, and Sir Henry Holland. G. H. 
Lewes says that he would rather have M-rit- 
ten ' Priae and Prejudice,' or ' Tom Jones,* 
than any of the Svaverley novels. Lord 
Macaulay declares (art. on Mme, d'ArblayJ 
that she approaches Shakespeare nearer than 
any of our writers in drawing character ; and 
he once proposed to edit her works with a 
memoir to raise funds for a monument. Sir- 
Walter Scott declared (diary for 14 March- 
1826) Miss Austen's talent to be 'tho 
moat wonderful he had ever met with : ' 
'The big bow-wow strain I can do myself 
like auy now going; but the exquisite touch 
which renders ordinary common-place things 
and characters interesting from the truth of 
the description and the sentiment is denied 



What a pitv such a gifted 



n young I ller first biographer 
lad only ventured to say that so 
readers ventured to place her books besid» 



those of Miss Bumey and Misa Eldgeworth. 

[Memoir of Jnne Auhten, by her nephew, J. E. 
Austen Leigh, London. This containB some let- 
ters Had a few fm^^ents of Terse and other 
triflwi. To the sfcoiid eilition, 1871, are added 
' Lady Runan ' aaA the imperfect ' The Wataons.' 
Letters of Jane Austen, edited by Lord Bm- 
bonroe (1S84), is a collection of letters to her 
sifter Cassandra from 1T9S to 1816. They ara 
trivial, and give no new &ets.] L. S. 

AUOTEN, RALPH (A 1676), writer on 
gardeuing, was, according to Anthony i, 
Wood, a native of Staffordshire, and became 
a student of Magdalen College, Oxford. On 
7 April 1630 he was chosen a university 
proctor, and he sjient the remainder of his 
life in Oxford, devoting; most of hia time to 
gardening and the raising of fruit-trees. In 
1647 he became deputj-registrary to the 
visitors, and subsequently registrarv in his 
own right. According to Wood "he wna, 
in 1652, admitted into the puhlic library to 
find materials fbr a book he was then medi- 
tating. In the following year he published 
' A Treatise on Fruit-trees, showing the 
manner of grafting, setting, pruning, and 
ordering of them in all respects,' and along 
with it a voluminous pamphlet on the ' Sptn- 
tual Use of an Orchard.' It was in all 

Cbabitity to find materials for the latter 
k that he desired admiasion to the uni~ 
versify; for in his preface to the 'Treatise 
on Fruit-trees' he states that he 'had set 
himself to the practice of this work about 
twentyyears, endeavouring to find out things 
of tue and profit by practice and experience 
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that he might speak upon better and surer 
grounds thui some othera who have written 

on this Bubject.' A second edition of the 
' Treatise,' nith additions and improvements, 
appeared in 1657. Wood states that its Bale 
was hindered by its association with the 
treatise on the ' Spiritual Use of sn Orchard,' 
' which being all aiyinity, and nothing there- 
in of the practice part of gardening, many 
refused to buy it ; hut both Johnson and 
Watt mention editions in 16<iii and 1667. 
The treatise on the 'Spiritual Use of an 
Urchard ' was reprinted separately at London 
in 1847. In 1658 Austen puWished * Obser- 
vations on some parts of Sir Francis Bacon's 
Katurall History as it concerns Fruit-trees, 
Fruits, and Flowers.' Possibly through 
some misreading of the title-page, this work 
has been attributed by some to a Francis 
Austen, and there is apparently no founda- 
tion for the statement tliat it was published 
originaily in 1031 and again in l6o7. A(v 
cording to Wood, Austen was the author 
of ' A Dialogue or Familiar Discourse and 
Conference between the Husbandman and 
I'ruiterer in his Nurseries, Orchards, and 
Gardens,' published in 1676 and 1679, and 
containing much of the substance of his 
earlier treatise. Watt erroneously attributes 
to Ralph Austen two books by John Austen. 
A work by a Kalph Austen appeared at Jjoa- 
don in 1676 entitled 'The Strong Man 
Armed ; ' but the fact that it wss published 
at Ijondon, not at Oxford, and that it is en- 
tirely controversial, and contains no reference 
to gardening, militates against the supposi- 
tion that its author was identical with the 
eul^ect of the present notice. According to 
Wood, Austen died in bis house in the parish 
of St. Peter-le-Bailey, Oxford, and « 
buried in the church belonging thereunto, 
the aisle adjoiiking the south side of the 
chancel, 26 Oct. 1676, after he had been 
practieer in gardening and planting trees 
fifty years. 

[AnthonyiWood'aFuti Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, 
i. 463, ii. 174; Johnson's Hiatoi^ of English 
Gardening, fl3, 98 ; Felton'a Porltaita of English 
Authors on Gardening, 18, 19; Watt's BLblio- 
theca BritantiicB ; S. D. XJ. K. Biog. Diet. ; 
Barrow's Begiatar of the ViKtors of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, published by the Camden 
Society (1881), pp. viii, 84, 312, 3fi7.] 

T. F. H. 

AUSTIN, CHAKLES (1799-1874), Uw- 
yer, the second son of Jonathan Austin, of 
Creeling Mill, in the county of Suffolk, was 
bom in 1799. He wsa educated at Burjr St. 
Eidmunds grammar school. He was for a 
time apprenticed to a sur^n at Norwich, 
bat disliking that occupation be quitted it. 



Austin 

t to Cambridge, entering at Jesus 
Collie. In lB-22 he won, mudi to the 
amazement of bis friends who knew hia 
heterodox opinions, the Hulsean priie for an 
essay on Christian evidence. In 1824 he 
graduated B.A. The lat« Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, in his ' Autobiography,' has described 
the immense influence exercised by Austin 
over his contemporaries at Cambridge in 
terms which might seem exonerated but for 
the concurrent testimony of others. ' The 
impression he gave,' writes Mr. Mill, was 
that of boundless strength, together with 
talents which, combined with much force of 
will and character, seemed capable of domi- 
nating the world.' An ardent, brilliant, and 
paradoxical exponent of the doctrines of 
Bentbom at a time when utilitarianism hsd 
the lost of novelty, a militant radical of a 
type new at Cambridge, be won admiration in 
debates at the union and in conversation with 
his most distinguished rivals. It is recorded 
as one proof of hia influence that the opinions 
which Macaulay brought from his Clapham 
home were modified by converse with Austin. 
Austin was one of a orilliont group, includ- 
ing Macaulav, Pracd, Moultrie, Lord Belper, 
Komilly, Buller, and Oockbum ; and none of 
these young men who rose to distinction 
gave more promise than Charles Austin. 
Moultrie, who has sketched that group in bis 
poem, ' llie Dream of Life,' describes Austin 

A pale spare mau of high and massive brow. 
Already furrowed with deep lines of thongbt 
And specnlativs effort— grave, sedste, 
And (if the looks may indicate the age) 
Our senior some few years. No keener wit, 
No intellect more subtle, nous mure bold, 
Wm found 1b aU oor host. 
Mr. Trevelyan, in bis 'Life of Lord Mac- 
aulav,' tells a story which illustrates Austin's 
brilliancy as a converser, while on a visit to 
Lord I.>aiisdowne at Bowood. Macanlay and 
Austin happened U> get upon college topics 
one morning at breakfast. ' When the meal 
was finished they drew their chairs to either 
end of the chimneypiece, and talked to each 
other across the hearthrug, as if they were 
on a firstr-floor in the old oourt of Trinity. 
The whole company — ladies, artists, politi- 
cians, and diners-out — formed a silent circle 
round the two Cantabs, and, with a short 
break for lunch, never stirr«i till the bell 
warned them that it was time to dress for 
dinner.' Having chosen law as a profession, 
Austin entered as a student at tne Middle 
Temple, read in the chambers of Sir William 
Follett, then in the height of bis fame as an 
advocate, and was called to the bar in 1827. 
He joined tlie Norfolk circuit, and went the 
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Ipswich, Bury, and Norwich sessions. The I high-etewiird of Ipswichand churmftn of the' 
reputation which he brought from Cambridge quarter-sessions of East Suffolk, and his 
was sustained in London, and bia conversa- duties in that position he performed admi- 
tional powers were regarded by those who rabiy. Throughout the twenty-six years which 
knew Macaulay and Sydney Smith as un- eUpEsed between his quitting the bar and his 
matched. He wrote much for the ' Parlia- , death the world received no hint that the 
mentary History and Review,' and contri- forensic equal of Follett and Scarlett, the 
huted occasionally for the ' Ketrospective most eloquent disciple of Bentham, the rival 
Review ' and the ' Weslminster Review.' in conversation of Macaulay and Sydney 
But his rapid success at the bar soon led him Smith, was still living; and the news of his 
to quit all literary labour. The late Mr. death, on 2\ Dec. 1874, was a surprise to 
Sumner, who met Austin frequently in 1839, ! many of his old friends who believed that he 
describes him as ' the first lawyer in England had long a^ passed away. He married, in 
me Judice^ adding that he whk 'a more ani- 1856, Harriet Jane, daughter of the late 
mated speaker than FoUett ; perhaps not bo Captain Ralph Mitford Preston Ingelby. He 
smooth and gentle, neither is he ready or in- died at Brandeston Hall, near Wickhaia 
stinctively sagacious in a law ai^ument, and " ' ■ «■ -r, , „- . 
vet he is powerful here, and immeasurably 
Wore Follett i " ' ' ' '■' ' 

mlity of view. 
deeply versed ii 

British constitution.' It was the wish of 
Austin's friends that he should enter parlia- AUSTIN, HEXRV (17th cent.), was the 
ment, and the elder Mill used his offices with author of a poem called 'The Scourge of 
Joseph Hume to get him returned for Bath. Venus, or the Wanton Lady. With the 
But ne never presented himself as a candidate , Rare Birth of Adonis. The Second Impres- 
to any constituencv. In 1841 he was made , sion, corrected and enlarged, by H. A.' 
queen's counsel, ^uch was his professional (1614). It has been reprinted in Dr. Gro- 
position that he is said to have been offered sart's ' Occasional Issues of Unique and Ex- 
the solicitor-generalship. His success at the ! tremely Rare Books' (1876). Tlie poem was 
parliamentary bar was nnprecedented. In ' for long auonvmous beyond its initials on the 
1847, theyearofthe railway mania, his income title-page an^ the 'epistle to the reader,' but 
was enormous— the computations of it vary an inciclental reference to it by Thomas Ilev- 
^m 40,000/. to 100,000:. There is a. story wood discloses its authorship. In his oddreVi^ 
that, when he left his chambers one morning to the reader before his ' Brazen Age ' (161-1) 
in the year of the great gold discoveries, Heywood writes ; — 'Wiiat imperlection so- 
some one wrote on the door 'Gone to Cali- euer it haue, hauinga brazen face it cannot 
fomia;' and there is another of his having blush; much like a Pedant about this Towne, 
been seen riding in the park during the height who.whenall trades faird.turn'd Pedagogue, 
of the parliamentary session, and of his say- and once insinuating with me, borrowed trfy 
ing to one who asked how he came to be me certaineTranslations of Ouid,ashis three 
there, that he was doing equal justice to all ' books "De Arte Amandi,''and two, " De Bi'- 
his clients. At the parliamentary bar there medio Amoris," which since, his most brazen 
linger traditions of nis skill as a cross-ei- face hath most impudently challenged as his 
ammer and his oratorical fi)rce. The trying own, wherefore I must needs procluime it as 
■work of his profession had overtaxed a con- far as Ham, where he now keeps achoole, Ho» 
Btitution never very strong; and in 1848 he ego vrrnculos fid, tuiit alter honorn, they 
retired from practice with a large fortune. ' were things which out of my iuniority an'd 
From that time to that of his death he lireil , want of iudgement, I committed to the \K\9r 
in retirement, reading much, interested in of some priuate friends, but with no purpose 
public affiiirs, but withdrawn from all active of publishing, or further eomunicating the, 

Sarticipation in them, and content to do bis Therfore I wold entreate that Austin, for bi> 
uties as a landlord. He indulged his pas- his name is, to acknowledge bis wrong to 
sion for the ancient classics, and kept abreast me in shewing them, and liis owne impu- 
of modem literature. He lost the anti-theo- dence and ignorance in clutllenging the. But 
logical asperity which had in early years courteous Reader, I can onely excuse him in 
marked his speculative opinions, and 'wisely this, that this is the Brazen Agr.' 
or unwisely,' writes one who knew him well, This invective referred to the first edition 
' in his later years he accepted the religion of of the ' Seouige,' published in 1613. It is 
his country in the manner sanctioned by noticeable and suggestive that Hfenrjl 
Elisha ani practised by Socrates.' He was A[uBtin], so far from pleading guilty or ac- 
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knowledgiiig Heywood'a ckim, quietly re- j ' Devotions ' (Rouen, 1672), says of his de- 
published hu poem,and, what must have been ' ceased friend the author; 'He waaaOentle- 
exasperatiDK to Heywood, with Heywood'a , man, bo far from retirement, that his Chamber 
own publisher of the 'Brazen Age.' A. third : was generally open to Multitudes, who either 
edition appeared in 1620, also printed by ] lov'd his friendly Affahilitj, or needed his 
Nicholas Okes. The full justice of Hey- j useful Advice or Charitable AsEistance. His 
wood's accusation ma J be reasonably doubted. Conversation aud outward behaviour were 
ItayroDUiTtCTiaeemsatmosttoamounttothJs, exceedingly cheerful and pleasant. Heap- 
that Austin had const ructed his poem by help pear'd Severe in nothing but sincere Honesty 
of Heywood'a 'juvenile ' translations, and in m nothing Singular but perfect Innocence 
his rather ambiguoua epistle to the reader consistent with so much Freedom. TheGreat 
Austin apparently admits so much. ' If it Business of his Life, that conccm'd Heaven 
were my owne wit,' he says in reference to was transacted in the inmost recess of his 
his book, ' and you condemne it, I should be Soul, and never discloa'd it self without re- 
ashamed of mv publilie intrusion ; but since luctancy and constraint. He was a Traveller, 
it was the labour of a man wel-deseruing, andbroughthDmefromForreignCountriesall 
forbeare open reprehending : For as I haue that could conduce to a Manly becomingness 
heard, 'twaa done for his pleasure, without and wisecarriage, leavingtheEitravaganciea 
any intent of an Impression : thus much I and follies where he found them. He was 
excuse him that I know not, and commend well skill'd in the best of our European Ijan- 
that which deaerueth well. If I be partiall, i guages, and an absolute Master of our own.* 
I pray patience.^ The' Scourge of Venus' ; And Dodd (Ckarch Hittory, iii. 257) says: 
'Mr. Austin waa a gentleman of singular 



shows traces of the influence of Shsbe- 
speare's poems upon its author. 

[Dr. Qrosart'a Ocouiooal Isauin (1S7S), s 
above.] A. B. Q. 

AUSTDf, JOHN (1613-1669), a catholi 
writer under the pseudonj-m of Wti.i.iAi 
BiBOHLET, was bom in 1613 at Walpole i 
Norfolk, aud studied under Mr. Trevillian j: 
thegrammarechoolof Sleaford,Lincolnshir( 
for a year and a half before entering' the uni 
vereity of Cambridge, where he was admitted j &c., all 
' '"'. John's College under Mr. 



parts and accomplishments, and so great a 
master of the English tongue that bia stile 
still continues to be a pattern for politeness. 
His time was wholly spent in books and 
learned conversation; having the advantage 
of several ingenious persons' familiarity, -^o 
made a kind of Junto in the way of learning 
—viz., Mr. Thomas Blount, Mr. Blackloe, 
Francis St. Clare [Christopher Davenport], 
Mr. John Serjeant, Mr. Belson, Mr. Keightley, 
*"■ """""of greatpartsftndBrudition,who 
""*" '" another in their 



Gierke. HeremainedatSt. John's till about | writings,' 
1640, when, havinff embraced the cathoUc : Austin's works are: 1. 'The Christian 
religion, he found it necessary to quit the ' Moderator, or Persecution for Religion con- 
university. He entered as a student at I demned; By the Light of Nature, Law of 
Lincoln's Inn, and there is reason to believe ' God, Evidence of our own Principles ' TLon- 

that he distinguished himself an n lawver: I ilnni tnRI itn .... gc ti. ^,i. ;..> \. 

but the turbulence of tl 



as a lawyer ; j donj, 1661, 4to, pp. 28. The postscript is 
!S and his re- signed William Birchley. Tbia first part waa 



ligiousbelief^revented_him from continuing ' reprinted in ' An Inti^uctioTlo 'the Bishop 
" , of Bangor's Intended Collection of Authon- 



e of his profest 



livefihood. During the civil war he resided 
for some time as tutor in the family of Walter 
Fowler, Esq., of St. Thomas in Staffordshire. 
About 1650 he returned to London. In a 
postscript to one of his works, the second part 
of the 'Christian Moderator' (1652), Austin 
alludes to a mournful event, by which he was 
uneipectedly called into the country ; and 
aa, auer this date, he waa enabled tc retire 
to private lodgings in the metropolis, it has 
been inferred that he bad acquired some pro- 
perty by the death of a relative. Hia death 
occurred in Bow Street, Covent Garden, 
the summer of 1669, and he was buried 
the parish church of St. Paul 



, 1718. A second part appeared ii 

'with an Explanation of the ADmanCatholick 
Belief, concerning these four points : Their 
Church, Worship, Justification, and Civill 
Government.' A third part was published in 
1653, entitled 'The Christian Moderator, or 
The Oath of Abjuration arraign'd by the 
Common Law and Common sence, Ancient 
and modem Acts of Pari., Declarations of the 
Army , Law of God and consent ofReformed Di- 
vines. And humbly submit ted to receive Judg- 
ment from this Honorable Representative.' 
The anoiiymous author of ' The Beacon flaming 
with a ISon obstante' (16f)2) asserts that the 

Tnf " ■ I 't'l'"^*'*" Moderator' was written bj Father 

The Rev. John Sergeant, in the epistle Christopher Davenport, bet Icr known as Fran- 
dedicatory to the second edition of Austin's | oiscus 4 Sancta Clara; but Anthony & Wood 
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infonns ub that the Rev. John Sergeant us- | sion of it was pubUshed under the title of 
eured him that it waa the production of Aus- r | The Harmony of the Holy Gospels, digested 
tin, whowashispartLcu)armend,andfonnerly ! into one Uiston', aceording to the order of 
his contempormtT at St. John's College, Cam- . time, done originally bv the author of the 
bridge. Dodd and Butler are of the same ' Devotions by way of Offices, publish'd by Dr. 
opinion. In this work Austin, assuming the liiclts. Reformed and Improved by James 
disguise of an independent, shows thateatho- Bonnel,' London, 1701). 5. ' .Y Letter from 
lies did not really hold the odious doctrines a Cavalier in Yorkshire to a h'riend.' fl. ' A 
vulgarly attributed to them, and makes an Punctual Answer to Dr. John TiUotson's 
energetic appeal to the independents t^i extend Book, called the Rule of Faith ; ' snunfiuished 
to the adherents of the persecutedchurehsuch work, only six sheets being printed. 7. Several 
rights and privileges as were granted toother anonymous pamphlets against the Assembly 
religious iHidies. Aviolent replyto this pica of Divmes at Westminster, 
for toleration was published m a hook called [.MS. Ad.iit. S882 f. 9 6 ; Dodd's Church Hist. 
' Lcgenda Lignea,' by D. Y., 1652. 2. 'He- iii. 25S; Wood's Athen. Oion. ed. Bliss, iii. H9, 
flexions upon the Uaths of Supremacy and loO, 1223, 1227 ; Mr Geot^ BuDsn, in Biog. 
Allegiance ; or. The Christian Moderator, the I Di". tioc D. U. K. ; Life of Austin prefixed to 
fourth part. By a Catholick gentleman, an his Devotions Edioli. 1789 ; Botlers Hist. Me- 
obedient son of the Church, and loyal subject : "o'" of the English Catholics. 3rd ed. iv. 469.] 
ofHisMaiesty,'Hlfll. 3. ' Devotiona tW , T, C. 

Birt, In the Antient Way of Offices. With I AUSTIN, JOHN (1717-1784), an Irish 
utais. Hymns and Pny rs; foreveirdaj; j„„j, ^„ ,,„„ ;„ „„„;„ ,j ^^, jjjj 
in the^Week, and every Holiday m the Year, „j ,„,^ ,^ g^,,, „, j„„, f. jj,^. 
second ed;tion corrected and augmented, ,, j, k„ ijj. After completing the 
Rouen, 16,2 8vo This was a [ostbnmous Jjji,„ „„ji t, „„ employed m tetSung 
editionbroughtontbySergeant,whoreinarks bn'meni,;,, ,„, „„,j ,^^ „j t, |,J3 
that Austin composed these • Devotions, ', he office of prefect of the Irish Oonego at 
which -wore long used by diver, nnvate , p„i,i„. , ' ,j5,, ^ „,n„,j ,o Dublin, 
friend., and tranmpt. of them n mnltin y d, ,t„ ^ obtained renown as a preusber. lie 
that they were already become haUpnUick | ,„ p,„t,„,ed of the four vow. 2 Feb. I7B4. 
me he thought «t to kt them be pnnled Topbam Bowden, an English protestant, in 
Sorramt adds that 'less then a year had ^j,', t„„ ,b,ougb Ireland ' (ifsl), remark, 
vended the wbohiSrstiinpre..ion! but when , ,,^„ j^^^ ^„ , remarkable cbara.> 

or where the Unit edition w«. published is i ^ „, extraordinary learning and piety i he 
unknown. There was an edition at ftns m ! was a great preacher, and injured tie health 
1675, and a third volume of the work wa. ^ hi. exertiSn. inthepulpit.' Father Aut 
wntten, but never puUi.brf. Dodd men- ,i'„ ii,a ;„ Dublin 29 Sejt. 1784, and was 
lion, that the prnyere were added to the work j^j^j ^ g, ^^^.^ cUurchyanJ. The in- 
by Austins ftiond, Mr. Keight ej, 'which „,; ,io„ over Us grave deiribes him as 
Kime have been pleaeed to qimrrel vvitb upon , ^^ j^, mj,fe''„„, operarius, anostoli- 
. pretence that tley favour d Mr. BUckloe s /, confectus l.boribus. fciteradioiiuit, 
opinion concommg the middle st.t. of souls , subl.vavit,i«v.ntutem emdivit, oi- 

A b.nd«>mely printed edition of the Devo- fj.JJ. loco nsrentU full, de omni hominum 
tions' w..publi.hedatLd,nhurgbinl7S9. IJ,„,„ ,^„„„i „„ij^„^,j^,„ 
In the preface It is stated that ' the "Devo- , „, „„^ ^hristo lucrifaoeret.' HU portrait, 
tions wore athrst published m two volume.. i„^t Potrie, and engraved bj^roca.. 
The wmond, fixim what cause we know not, I ^.,^ „^]/^^^ j„ jj.g2 
1. now almost neglected. It consisted of the ' ,„ , ^, , .,„. ,i...., 
far gospel, redu'cedto th. for. of le.son. , vioI^T/ SrSE'l^Jiil- K S^ 
beaideH which a third volume rwnamB m ETOnH'stot.ofEiigraveJPoptmiis,i.l3.1 T.C. 
msnUBcnpt. huroerouseditionBof the 'De- 
votions 'were published by the celebrated Dr. ! AUSTIN, JOHN (^. 1820), a Scotch in- 
Hicka for the use of his prote^tnnt conjip«- rentor, waa a native of Craigton. He pub- 
gation, and consequently the book wne com- ' lighed at Glasgow, in orabout 1800, asyBtem 
monly known among proteslants as ' llicks's i of ' Stenogra^y -which may be leariieii in 
Devotions.' 4. 'The Four Gospels in One,' an hour,' on a single folio engraved sheet, 
in short chapters, with a verse and prayer at ! price 2i. 6d. A note at the end announces 
the end of each ; mentioned bv Butler, who j the publication of a complete system by tbe 
gives no date nor imprint. This doubtle-ss ! same author, price one guinea, but this does 
formed the second volume of the first edition I not appear to have been brought out. He 
of tbe ' Devotions.' A ' proteatantized ' ver- j waa also tbe author of an elaborate work 
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entitled ' A System of Steoogruphic Music, 
inventad by J. Austin, Qluscow. Dedicated 
to the Musical World, in English, French, 
Italian, German, and other Languages,' 
Ola^ow, 60 engrared pages, oblong folio, 
no date, but published, according to the 
British Museum catalogue, about 1820. Ou 
the title-page is an engraved portrait of the 
author, who states in the preface that 'the 
design of this work is to represent to the 
musical world a new, easy, concise, and uni- 
versal method of writing music completely 
on one line only, and adapted to all kinds 
of vocal and instrumental music and musical 
instruments, whereby an espert «Titer may 
note it down us he hears it performed, so 
that to those who make it their amusement 
or profession it will be equally interesting, 
together with the pleasure of improving and 
profiting by the art,' and, in conclusion, he , 
remarks that 'if the shorthand writer is 
pleased in taking from the mouth of an 
orator, the musical stenographer will be no 
less so when catching those dulcet sounds 
which vibrate through the soul, convincinf; 
her that she is more than mortal.' Austin 
likewise appears to have turned his attention ' 
to the improvement of weai-iug machines. 

[ThompeoD Cooper, in Notes and Qaeriee, 3rd 
series, ii. 533; Worts cited al-ove; Evans's 
Catalogue of Portraits, ii. 20,] T. C. 

AUSTIN, JOHN (1790-1859), the cele- 
brated jurist, was bom 3 March 1790. He 
was the eldest son of Jonathan Austin, of 
Greeting Mill, in Suffolk— a remarkable man 
of sturdy good sense and great mental rigour, 
who haa made a fortune by taking govern- i 
ment contractsduring the French war. About 
the age of sixteen, John Austin entered tlie 
army, and served for several months with 
his regiment in Sicily, under the command 
of Lord William Bentinck. He remained 
in the army about five years, and then sold 
his commission and began to study for the 
bar, to which he was caUed in 1818 by (he 
Inner Temple. His name appears for the 
first time in 1819, in the ' Law List,' as an 
et^uity draftsman, practising at 2 Old Square, 
Lincoln's Inn. He is said to have gone 
the Norfolk circuit j but his name does not 
occur in the list of counsel practising upon 
Jt. About this time Austin became ac- 

fuainted with James Mill end his son, John 
tuart Mill. With the latter in the winter 
of 1820-21 he went through a course of legal 
reading. It included a considerable part of 
Blackstone and Heineccius. In 1820 Austin 
■married a gifted lady. Miss Sarah Taylor, of 
Norwich. In June 1831 their only child, 
'Lncie,aJterwaTdB Lady Duff Oordon,wa8 bom. 
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'They lived,' writes Mrs. Boss, in a sketch of 
her grandfather's and grandmother's lives, ' in 
Queen Square, West minster, almost next door 
to the house belonging lo Mr. James Mill, the 
historian of British India, and their windows 
looked into the garden of Jeremy Bentham. 
TliBse were the most intimate friendsof John 
Austin : and here, it may be said, the utili- 
pliiiosophy of the nineteenth century 



rund of Lucie Austin and the young Al 
coachhouse was turned into a gymna- 
sium, and his flower-beds were intersected by 
threads and ropes to represent the paasngeS 
of a panopticon prison.' In the drawing-room 
of the modest London house of the Austins 
was often found a brilliant company. There 
might be seen, in his old age, Bentham, the 
twoMille,Carlyle,tlie rising lawj'ers Bicker- 
steth, Erie, and Komilly ; wits of the bril- 
liancy of Charles Buller, Sydney Smith, and 
Luttrell i and among poets, critics, and 
statesmen, Kogers, Jeffrey, and Lansdowne. 
Austin did not obtain at the bar the success 
to which his great talents, acuteness, and 
powers of lucid and eloquent exposition en- 
titled him in the opinion of his niends. His 
inability to work rapidly, his habit of taking 
trouble quite out of proportion to the im- 
portance of the matter in hand, were grave 
obstacles. His health was uncertain : be 
was subject to fits of feverishness whicli 
left him in a state of e\ti^me debility. ' If 
John Austin had had health, neither Lvnd- 
hurst nor 1 should hav^ been chancellor,' 
Brougham is said to have obsen'ed: and, no 
doubt, Austin's friends entertained the highest 
hopes of his success. Finding his profession 
unremunerative and uncongenial, he gave up 
in lH:>oall thoughts of practice, though not 
until 1829 did his name disappear from the 
list of those who took out certificates as 

3uity draftsmen. In 1826 the university 
London (now University College) was 
established mainly through the efforts of 
Austin's friends ; and he was appointed by 
the council to the chair nf jurisprudence. 
He took great pains to prepare himself fbr 
the task. He resolved to go to Oermanv, and 
profit by the teaching of the preat jurists 
who fiourished there. He visited Heidel- 
berg, where Thibaut then taught the civil 
law. He then settled fbr six months at Bonn, 
where a group of brilliant scholars, including 
Niebuhr, Brandis, Sclilegel, Amdt, MackeC- 
dey, and Heffter, resided. There, with the 
aaaistance of a young priratdoffnt, he read 
many Qerman works on law. He returned 
to England in the spring of 1828, and began 
his lectures at University College. His class 
was never large; but it included several men 
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who rose to eminence, amone others Sir 
George Comewall Lewis, Lord Helper, Lord 
UomQtv, Lord Clarendon, Sir. Charles Vil- 
liers, Mr. Hare, and Mr. Whiteside, subse- 
qvienlly lord chief juslice of Ireland. Con- 
genial occupation seemed to be before him. 
l[e was enthusiastic and lealoiis, and his 
earnest and eloquent exposition seemed likely 
to attract man; students. ' Demand expla- 
nations and ply me with o) ' 
me inside out,' was his charai 
to them. But again he was 
Pupils flocked to llii^ lecture-room of his col- 
league, Mr. Amos ; his was almost deserted. 
The nuniber of men attending his lectures 
dwindled down to five (SABOim's Eetayt'j ; 
and it soon became plain that there was in 
England uo demand for teaching of s high 
order in jurisprudence. 'There is some 
hope,' said the ' Law Magazine ' in ] 832, ' of 
his being induced to prepare a counie on the 
Itoman law, or the law of nations, for the 
ensuing session. But it is almost too much 
to ask him to make an extraordinary exertion 
for such a meagre audience as he hitherto has 
had.' Seeing no prospect of obtaining even 
the small audience with which he would 
have been content, he resigned his chair in 
INIS. The year before he published an ' out- 
line ' of Li!< course of Lectures ; and this, coi^ 
H'Cted and enlarged, was appended to his 
work, ' Tlie Province of Jurisprudence detei^ 
mined,' which was published in 1832. Il 
was, at first, little read; and its value was not 
always apprecialed by the few who read il. 
Lord Melbourne's remark about it, as recorded 
in the Greville memoirs, expressed a too com- 
mon opinion. ' In answer to the obsen-ation 
that " the .Austins were not fools," he said, 
"Austin? Oh, a damned fool 1 Did you 
ever read his book on Jurisprudence ?" I said 
1 had read a great part of it, and that it did 
not appear to be the work of a fool. He said 
that lie had read it all, and that it was the 
dullest book he ererread, and full of truisms 
elaborately set fortli' (iii. 138). In 1833 
Austin was appointed by Ijord Brougham a 
member of the Criminal Law Commission. 
He did not find the position or the opportuni- 
ties of giving effect to his views all that he 
dt'nired. 'He used (o come home,' writes his 
wife, ' from every meeting of the commission 
disturbed and agitated, and lo express his re- 
pugnance to receiving the public money for 
workfromwhich he thought the public would 
derive little or no benefit. Some blurred and 
blotted sheets whichi have found bearpainful 
and affecting marks of the stnigj^ie that was 
going on in his mind between his own loft^ 
wnse of dignity and duty and the more ordi- 
nary sense of duty which subordinates public 



to private obli^tion.' He accordii^Iy re- 
signed hia position upon the commission. In 
1&4 he was requested by the society of the 
Inner Temple to deliver a course of lectures 
on jurisprudence ; but they, too, failed to 
attract students, and they were soon discon- 
tinued. Hia powerful friends, however, still 
entertained the highest opinion of his ca- 
pacity, and a new channel of activity was 
opened to him. In 1836 he and hia friend, 
Sir Geor^ Comewall Lewis, were appointed 
commissioners to inquire into the admini- 
stration and state of government of the- 
island of Malta. The task was eminently 
congenial to a man of Austin's acquiremema. 
The commissioners were instructed to ex- 
amine into the laws and usages, the admi- 
nistration of the government, the state or 
the judicature, the civil and ecclesiasticsl 
establishments, the tevenue, trade, and re- 
sources of the island ; and they were also 
requested to make suggestions as to chaugas 
which they thought advisable. No commLs- 
aion ever did its work more carefully, and 
its reports to the colonial office are re- 
markable papers, dealing with great ability 
and thoroughness with some of the most 
important questions of political economy and 
jurisprudence. Among those possessed of 
permanent interest are the despatch urginjf 
the establishment in Malta of liberty of* 
printing and publishing ; the history of the 
origin of the com monopoly in that island ; 
the account of the government charities, of 
' which last paper Lord Glenelg, the colonial 
I secretary, said ; * It is impossible that all the 
necessary facts should have been brought to- 
getherwith greater brevity and cleomess, or 
that the principles which should direct his 
j Majesty'sgovemment should have been stated 
I withgreaterforceandperepicuity.' The reform 
' of the tariff which the commission effected was 
,. pronounced bv Sir James Stephen 'the most 
I Buccessful legislative experiment he had seen 
inhis lime.' What was the precise share which 
Austin had in the laborious work is a little- 
] uncertain ; but his peculiar ideas and vigorous 
: language are oft en clearly discernible — forex- 
i ample, in the account of the history of Mal- 
tese lawand the proposals with respect to legal 
education. The elaborate ordinance as to- 
liberty of printing and publishing is interest- 
ing as a sample of his style of legal drafting. 
The commission did not accom^isU all that 
was anticipated, and the government of Hallft 
has been repeatedly subjected to considerable 
changes since 1837. Bui Austin did much 
to improve the institutions of the island. 
Being ill when he returned from Malta, 1>» 
went to Carlsbad, and spent there the sum- 
mers of 1841, im-2, and 1S43. The winters 
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he pamed in Dreaden and Berlin, where be low rambling old bouse,' and there tJie 
imd his wife knew moat of the eminent men ' remainder of bis days waa spent in retire* 
of the time. While living at Dresden he ment. It was theb»q»piest period of his life. 
wrote for the ' Edinburg'h Review ' a refata- His interest in juriBpnidence, political ecu- 
tiun of the aivuments in favour of protection- nomy, and politica was undiminished. He fol- 
ism propounded by Dr. List in ' Das natinnale ' lowed the course of events with unflagginjc 
System dBrpohtiBcbenOokonomie,' Though interest. The coup iff tat deeply excit«dhis 
regarding Dr. List's'desultory' treatise aa 'a , wrath, and Napoleon IH was an especial ob- 
theory of trade unworthy of grave criticism,' j ject of averaion to bim. ' I can see him now.* 
be refuted it with unsparing thoroughness, j writes a relative, 'with bis magnificent haiel 
ToseehiBcopyof List's work preserved in the eyes flashing as ha struck the table with his 
Austin collection in tbelnnerTempleLibrary flat, saving" Bv God, sir, he is a scoundrel 1"' 
— -thebookcopiou8lyannotatedinabold,clenr Dissatisfied with all he did, Austin wrote 
hand, and scored as a lawyer might scok his , little. He could not even be induced to pre- 
brief-^is to get an idea of the conscientious ^ pare a second edition of his work on iuris- 
isealwhicb Austincorriedintoallbeexecuted. i prudence. In 1869 he wrote an article in- 
.\u8tin was at this time under the spell of : tended as a review in one of the quarterlies 
German scholarship, and be wrote with of Earl Grey's book on ' Parliamentary Ke- 
fer^'our of bis obligation to a land in which form.' It was rejected by the editor, and he 
he and his wife hadso long lived. ' Germany published it as a pamphlet under the title of 
is one of the countries which we respect ' A Plea for the Constitution.' Itwasanacute 
the most, and to which we are the most defeQceoftbeEngliabconEtitutionaEitexiBteil 
attracted, having found in the works of and a warning of the danger of widening the 
her pbilosopherB, her historians, and her suiFrage and putting political power into the 
scholars, eAauetlees mines of knowledge hands of people who were not fit to use it. 
and instructiftn, and exhaustless power o! . 'It will be remarked,' he saya in a sentence 
pleasure or consolation. Above all we ad- in the preface, which strikes the keynote of 
mire the spirit of comprehensive humanity thepampblet, 'by those who do me the honour 
which generally comes through the writings | of reading the essay, that the consequences I 
of her classical authors ; and it is one of the . anticipate from any parliamentary reform are 
causes of quarrel with Dr. List that he la- all of them mischievous.' The whole essay 
bours to difiuae a spirit of e^iclusive and bar- indicates that Austin's political opinions had 
baroua nationality in the country of Leibnitz, . beenmucli influenced by his residence abroad; 
Kant, and Leasing.' To the 'Edinburgh I that the ' insane' revolution of 1B48 had in- 
Iteview ' of January 1847 he contributed an apired him with dread of democracy, and that 
elaborate article on centralisation. Taking be had abandoned most of the pohtical ideas 
as his text '£e la Centralisalion,' by Timon, of Bentham and the radical friends of bis 
and other French works, he endeavoured to voutb. lie died in December 1869, just as 
dissipate the crowd of fallacies which had nisprincipleswithreBpecttocodificationwere 
gathered round the idea of centralisation, triumphing in India. His death was little 
lie sought to clear upccrtain ideas concerning noted; even the legal journals of the time did 
it, and, among them, the confusion between not mention it; and Mr. J. S. MiU'a article 
centralisation and over^^vemment, and the in the ' Edinburgh Eeview ' of October IStiS 
common assumption that the former is in- was the first intimation to the majority even 
compatible with tree or popular government, of Knglish lawyers that they had lost a great 
or local government of popular origin. The jurist. In 1861 his widow edited a new 
article concluded with two suggestions still edition of the ' Province of Jurisprudence,' 
well worthy of consideration — one that the aud added to it a preface, in which she told 
function of private or specific legislation ' thechieffacts of her husband's life withmucli 
ought to be delegated to subordinate judicial patboa. Two years afterwards she published 
functionaries; the other that there should two volumes of his lectures, or such remains 
be a permanent commission, composed of ex- of them as she, with remarkable sagacity and 

Crienced lawyers, whose business it would , real, could discover. She was engaged in 
to examine and report upon bills sub- | preparing anotheredition when she died, and 
mitled to either house of parliament. ' the work was completed by Mr. Robert Camp- 

In 1844-48 Austin lived in Paris. Shortly ■ bell. Tlie record of Austin's life is, in many 
after bia arrival he was made by the Institute respects, one of failure and disappointment. 
n correaponding member of the moral and 'I was bom out of time and place, he himself 
jiolitical class. Driven from France by the Baid. 'loughttobBTebeenaBchoolmanaf the 
revolution, he settled with his wife at ^Vey- [ twelfthcenturyoraGerman professor.' Asked 
bridge in Surrey, where they took a ' long, | why he did not do more for his brother, the 
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brilliant and successful Charles Austin said: 
' John is much cleverer than I, but he is al- | 
ways knocking his head agoinat principles.' 
He found for his teaching no appreciative 
public. When first published his ' Province 
of Jurisprudence' was little noticed. The 
hope expressed in one of bis lectures that 
laymen would come to take an interegt in 
jurisprudence was crushed by his failure to 
procure the attention even of lawyers. 
Abroad he was, and still is, little knoivn. 
His name is not found in such a work as 
'Holtzendorff's Rechts-Lexicon,' which con- 
tains notices of almost every obscure me- 
dieval jurist ; and Oerman jurists still con- 
found law proper with morafity, aa if he had 
never written. It is doubtful whether ho 
even made in the last forty-two years of his 
life, by hJB profession, by his pen, or as a lec- 
turer, a hundred pounds. The end of his life 
■was, to use his wife's words, one of obscure , 
and honourable poverty. There is no reason, 
however, to lay the blame of this neglect ! 
solely upon on inappreciative generation, i 
lie was not weU equipped for active work. , 
ttutwardly austere, he had also a softness of 
nature which unfitted him for the battle of 
life. His friend, John Stuart Mill, who 
has sketched his character with kindly but 
truthful touches, points out one signal weak- 
ness when he Bays: 'The strength of will 
of which hia manner seemed to give such 
strong assurance expended itself principally 
in manner. He spent so much time and ex- 
ertion on superfluous study and thought that, 
when his work ought to have been completed, 
he had generally worked himself into an ill- 
ness without having finished what he undei^ 
took.' His style, too, militated against him. 
It was clear, and occasionally eloquent ; but 
it abounded in repetitions and amplifications 
which, however suitable in an instrument 
settled by an equity draftsman, were repul- 
sive even to intelligent readers. Though a 
brilliant talker — Macaulay said that he 
scarcely knew hia superior — he wrote in a 
bianner which repelled and disheartened 
even his admirers. In some respects his 
labours have been as successful as be could 
have desired. He helped to revolutionise 
jurisprudence. He found it, in spite of 
llobbes's and of Benthom's labours, an im- 
digested mass of loose theories and vague ter- 
mmology. The late Mr. Phillimore, speaking 
of the terminoWy used by Knglish lawyers, 
compares it with too much appropriateness 
to ' the gabble of bushmen in & craal.' Austin 
introduced exactness of thought and expres- 
sion. He gave to such terms as 'law,' 'status,' 
' sovereignty,' a degree of precision unknown 
before. He clearly distinguished law proper 



from objects to which, by metaphor or ano- 
logy,it IS extended. Ueshowea the relation 
of custom to law. He described the nature 
of judicial legislation and its disadvantages 
without repeat ingBentham's exaggerated vi- 
tuperation. Not the least of Austin's services 
is that he gave a great impet us to the work of 
codification. It is inaccurate to speak of his 
main doctrines as truisms. The best proof 
of this is that they are still unknown to, or 
opposed hy, the chief jurists of Oermanj and 
France. A reaction against his teaching bos, 
it is true, begun. Sir Ileni^ Maine end other 
students of law from its historical side have 
criticised his conception of law — genei«l 
commands of a superior enforced by sanctions 
— as inapplicable to much that should form 
part of jurisprudence; and the tendency is 
to extend that science beyond positive mw, 
to which he would confiue it. It is Said that 
he did not take sufficient account of the 
genesis of law. He confined the domain of 
positive law to 'law set hy a sovereign body 
of persons, to a member of the independent 
pofiticnl society wherein that person or body 
IS sovereign or supreme.' Having regard to 
Austin's deiinitions of sovereign and political 
society, it is oflen objected that he would 
exclude from jurisprudence law as known in 
all barbarous and semi-barberous and not a 
few civilised societies. It is also urged that 
his account of customary law as being either 
positive morality or law properly Bo called, 
only by reason of its being the command of 
the sovereign, is violently at variance with 
. facts. There is not universal agreement aa 
I to the accuracy of his criticisms on the clas- 
I sificationof Oaiiis and Justinian. It isoften 
I also objected that he who sought to confine 
jurisprudence to its true domain too fre- 
I quently diverges into the region of politics, 
I religion, or etliics. But hia work has stood 
remarkably well the (est of criticism. The 
majority 01 the objections to Austin's method 
and conclusions come to little more than a 
contention that juriaprudence may with ad- 
vantage be studied historically as well as 
analytically, and that a large class of facts 
excluded by his definition from that science 
must always have especial interest for the 

[Austin's Introduction to Lectures on Juris- 
pnidsDCe; Mill'B Aulaliiographj ; Psrliatnentwry 

' Papers for 1839, vol. xvii. ; Tima 12 Au#;. 1867 ; 

I Mrs. Hoh'h Preface to Lady DnffQordoa'i Let- 
ters from Egypt.] J. M-l. 

I AUSTIN, ROBERT, D.D. (j<. lUi), 
puritan divine, published in 1644 a tract, 
I entitled ' Allegiance not impeached, vit. by 
' the Parliament's taking up of Arms (thougk 
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rinst the King's Pereonall Coramands) for 
just Defence of the Kings Person, Crown, 
and Dignity, theLawsof the Land, Liberties 
of the Subject, &c.,' 4to. In an 'address to 
the reader, the author protests tlist ha had 
lost much by aiding with the parliament ; 
that be had been actuated solely by motives 
of patriotism in publishing his views to tlie 
world ; and that be looked forward to the 
time when the king would ' return in safety, 
and his throne be established in judgment 
and in justice.' In 1647 Austin published 
' The Parliament* Rules and Directiuns con- ' 
ceming Sacramental Knowledge drawn into 
Questions and Answers,' a duodecimo of 
eight leaves. 

[Works.] A. H. B. 

AUSTIN, SAMUEL, the elder (^. 1629), 
religiouspoet, was the son of Thomas Austin, 
Esq., of Loetwitliiel, Cornwall. He entered 
Eieter College, Oxford, in 1623, at the age of 
seventeen, took the degree of B.A. in 13:^7, 
and that of M.A. in 1630, < about which time, 
being numbered with the Levites,' he 'was 
beneficed in his own country ' (Wood, Athen. 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 499), At Oxford he spent 
much time in composing a long poem on 
scriptural subjects, which was given to the 
■world in 1629 under the title of 'Austin's 
Urania, or the Heavenly Muse,' 8vo. In the 
dedication to Dr. PrideauK, rector of Exeter 
College, the author describes the dilliciilties 
under which the book was written : ' If you 
knew but the paines I have suffer'd Ja travell 
hereof, how m&ny precious houres and dayes 
I have detain'd from those sports and vanities 
which ere common to others ; yeB,howmDch 
time I have stolne from my other private 
studies (which lay of neceeeitie on mee in 
this plac«), and sacred them only to this . , . 
in bnefe, what heavy and hard conflicts, and 
what a tedious travell I have had (as Ood 
knowes) in the producing of it, I dare pro- 
mise my selfe it would make your vielding 
heart e'en bleed to tbiukeon't. . . . :6ut now 
(thaDkes bee to my Ood) 1 have at length 
finished it.' Such prefatory words as these 
do not tempt the reader to proceed ; but on 
the next page is a most interesting address 
in verse to ' my ever honoured friends, those 
most refined wits and favourers of most ex- 
quisite learning, Mr, M, Drayton, Mr. Will. 
Browne, and mv most ingenious kinsman, 
Mr. Andrew Piillexfen.' It is pleasant to 
Bee with what affection and respect this de- 
vout young aspirant to poetic honours ad- 
dress^ the autnors of the 'Polyolbion ' and 
<if ' Britannia's Pastorals,' and implores them 
to neglect the rural Pan and ain^ the praises 
of Divine Providence. Was it m answer to 
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this appeal that Michael Drayton, in 1630, 
when publishing hia ' Muses' Elysium,' ap- 
pended to the dainty pastorals, as leadeu 
weights to drag them down, his ' Noah's 
Ploud' and 'David and Goliath'!' The 
' Urania ' itself ia not so poor as one would 
have supposed from the author's sdmissiona 
in the dedication. Book i. describes the Pall 
of Man, and book ii. deals with the Redemp- 
tion. The verse runs fluentlv, and is not 
disfigured by harsh grammatical construc- 
tions. Evidently the writer had given a 
close study to 'Britannia's PastoraU;' but 
though there is little to blame, there is little 
to commend, and we must be content to ad- 



[Wood, Athen. Oion. ed. Bliss, ii. 499; 
Corser's CoUectaneB, i. SS-90 ; Boase and Court- 
ney, Biblioth. Cornub. i. 8.] A. H. B. 

AUSTIN, SAMUEL, the younger 
(^, IttfiS), poetical writer, inherited little of 
luB fathei^B humility, and seems, indeed, to 
have been an arrant coxcomb. lie became 
a commoner of Wadbam College, Oxford, in 
1662, took his B.A. AegKe in I6r>6, and 
afterwards migrated to Cambridge. At Ox- 



severe on him : ' Such was the vanity of this 
person that he, being extremely conceited of 
his own worth, and overvaluing hia poetical 
fancy more than that of Cleveland, who was 
then Bcooimted the "hectoring prince of 
poets," fell into the hands of the satyrical 
wits of this university, who, having got 
some of his prose and poetiy, served him as 
thawitsdidTho-Coryat in histime.' Tliese 

Sieces of verse and prose, rendered more ri- 
iculous by grotesque alterations and addi- 
tions, weK published in IBTiS ' by express 
order from the Wits,' under the title of ' Napa 
upon Parnassus ; a sleepy Muse nipt and 
pincbt, though not awakened.' A number ot 
satirical commendatory verses is pre&ied, 
among the contributors to which were 
Thomas Flatman, fellow of New College ; 
Thomas Sprat, of Wadham College, after- 
wards bishop of Rochester; Geoige Caalle, of 
All Souls'; Alexander Ami dei, a Jew and 
teacher of Hebrew at Oxford ; Sylvanus Tay- 
lour, of All Souls', and others. At the re- 
storation of Charles II, Austin came before 
the public with a fulsome ' Panegyrick ' 
(1661). Luckily this awkward attempt in 
the Pindaric measure fell stillborn from the 

Gess. Inaprefatorynotetothe'Panecyrick' 
threatens that 'the author, according as 
these find acceptance, intends a larger book 
of poems.' Then he enumerates the sul^ects 
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that he intends to take in hand, araonf which 
are ' ChriBt's Love to his Church, eliadowed 
nut in Joseph and Potipbar'a Daughter in a 
Ihmihar Dialogue betwixt them,' 'Two 
Ijivere in one Heart,' 'The Youn^ Man's 
speech to a silent Woman,' &c. \V iiat be- 
came of him after the publication of the 
' Panegj-rick * is not known. 

[Wood, Athen. Oson. e.1. Bliss, ii. 499. iii. 
67S; Comer'H CollectiiiieJi. i. 90-93 ; Bouse nnd 
foartney, Biblioth. Comul.. i. 8.) A. H. B. 

AUSTIN, SAMUEL (rf. Ift34), watei^ 
<vilour painter, was a native of Liverpool 
lie commenced life as a bonker'a clerk, but 
eventually gare up a good poflitiou in order 
to devote himself entirely to the art in which 
lie had excelled as an amateur, and of which 
he was enthusiastically fond. He exhibit«d 
water-colour drawinjfs at the Society of 
Briliflh Artists from 1824 to 1&26, and from 
1827 at the annual exhibitions of the Society 
(i( Painters in WatepJJnlours, of which body 
he was elected an associate in the last-named 
vear. I le painted landscapes, and occasionally 
rustic figures ; but his best works were coast 
scenes, introducing boats and tieuren, some of 
which were fium sketches in Holland, tVance, 
and on the Rhine. An example of his work, 
' Shakespeare's Cliff, Dover, with Luggers on 
the Beach,' is in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum. A ' ^'iew of Dort ' has been eDgraved 
after him by WiUiam Miller. He died at 
Liverpoolin July 1B34. 

[RfidgravB'fl Dictionary of ArtiBtx of I he 
Knglish School. 1878 ; aociety of BHtish Artists, 
Kihibition Ciitaloguea, 1821-6; .Society of 
Painters in 'WatCT-ColoilrH, Exhibition Cata- 
logaeti. 1827-31.] R- E- O. 

AUSTIN, SARAH (1793-It*«r), transla- 
tor, wife of John Austin the jurist, was bom 
at Norwich in 1793. Herfatlier, John Taylor, 
ayam maker of that city, and adescendant of 
John Taylor, a celebrated divine, was a man 
of literary tastes. Her mother, whose maiden 
name was Susanna Cook, was accomplished 
and beautiful. Sarah Austin, who was the 
youngest of her family, received an excel- 
i«nt education under the direction of her 
nuitber. She was remarkably handsome and 
attractive, and it caused some surprise in 
Norwich when she married the grave John 
AiiBtin [see AvsTiN', Johs]. Tile marriage, 
which took place in 1H20, was a union of 
rare intellectual sympathy, and one to which 
she brought an unusual share of devotion. 
During tlie first years of their married life 
they lived in Queen's Square, Westminster. 
Mrs. Austin's stately ret charming 
her talk always full uf iuformation. 
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ing and sendble, if not brilliant, and her 
many-aided nature made her many warm 

friends. The younger Mill testified the 
esteem which he felt for her by the title of 
Mutter, by which he always addressed her. 
The only child of the marriage, Lucie (after- 
wards Lady Duff Gordon), was bom in 182 1 . 
Her husband's scanty measure of success 
stimulated Mrs. Austin'a literary labours, 
and for many years she was unceasingly 
busy with her pen. In 1B33 she pub- 
lished ' Selections from the Old Testament,' 
arranged under heads to illustrate the reli- 
gion, morality, and poetry of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. * My sole object has been,' she 
wrote in the preface, ' to put together all 
that presented itself to my own heart and 
mind as most persuasive, consolatory, or ele- 
vating, in such a form and order as to be 
easy of reference, conveniently arranged and 
divided, and freed from matter Mtber hard 
to be understood, unattractive, or unprofit- 
able (to say the least) for younff and piRv 
eyes.' In the same year she published one 
of the many admirable translations bv which 
she is best known ; 'Characteristicsof Goethu 
frtun the German of Falk, Von Miiller, and 
others,' with valuable original notes, illus- 
trative of German lilei-ature. Her own criti- 
cisms are few, but they are excellent, and 
are marked by that temperance and good 
sense which distinguishw every line s!ie 

In 18S4 she translated 'The Stoi; with- 
out an End' by Caruv£, and this admirable 
translation has since been often republished. 
In the same year she translated the famous 
report on the ' State of IHiblic Instruction 
in Prussia,' addressed by Cousin to Count 
Montalivet, minister of public instruction. 
In the preface she pleads eloquently for lh« 
cause of national education. ' Society,' slie 
says, ' is no longer a calm current, but n 
tossing sea; reverence for tradition,for autho- 
rity, is gone. In such a state of things wha 
can deny the absolute necessity of national 
education?' In 1W19 she returned to the 
same subject in a pamphlet, originally pub- 
lished in a short-lived periodical, Cochrane's 
' Foreign Quarterly Review.' Arpiing from 
the experience of Prussia and France, shin 
urged the establishment in IDngland of a 
national system of education. One of her 
last puhtications (I85t)| consisted of two let- 
ters addressed to the ' Atheneum' on girla' 
schools and on the training of wortiin|[ 
women. In these she shows that she had 
modified her opinions. Speaking of the old 
village schools, she admits that the teaclierM 
possessed little book lore. They were often 
widows ' better verged in the toils and 
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troubles of life than in cbemistry or astro- 
iiomjr. . . . But the wiser among them taught 
the great lesaone of obedience, reverence for 
honoured eld, industry, niuktne&B, decent 
order, and other virtues of their eex and 
stations,' and trained their pupils to be the 
vfives of working men. In 1H27 Mrs. Austin 
went with her husband to Germany and 
settled in Bonn. She collected in her long 
residence abroad materiaU for her work, 
' Germany from 1760 to 1814,' which was 

Suhlished in 1854. Some chapters of it 
ad previously appeared as articles in the 
'Edinburgh Beview'and the 'British and : 
Foreign Review.' This book, by which she 1 
is best known, still holds its place as an in- 
teresting and thoughtful survey of German i 
iuetitutions and manners. In the autumn 
of 1836 she accompanied her husband to ' 
Malta,, busying herself while there with in- | 
vestiffBtions into the remains of Maltese art. ' 
On their return from that island, she and j 
her husband went to Germany. Thence the^ I 
passed to Paris, where they remained until ' 
they were driven home by the revolution of I 
184a In 1840 she translated Kanke's' His- I 
tory of the Popes,' which was waimly 
praised bv Lord Macaulay and Dean Milman. 
When this translation was published, her 
intimate friend Sir Oenrge C. I^ewis wrote 
to her saying, ' Murray is very desirous that 
Tou should undertake some original work, 
Ito you feel a Benif of this sortf ' But she 
did not feel such a Bern/; most of her sub- 
sequent works consisted of translations. In 
1861 she wrote, as a preface to a new edi- 
tion of 'The Province of Jurisprudence de- 
termined,' a memoir of her husband full of 
pathos. From that time to 1863 she was 
laborioualy engaged in preparing for the 

Jress a large mass of manuscript notes of 
is lecturee, and in that year appeared 
* Ijectures on Jurisprudence, or the Science 
of Positive Law.' She was meditating the 
preparation of a new edition when she died 
on 8 Aug. 1867 at Weybridge ^m an acute 
attack of heart disease. Sarah Austin did 
not possess genius, but all she wrote is 
marked by nice discrimination and the touch 
of the true literary artist. Her style is 
clear, uuafTected, and forcible. She had a 
high standard of the duties of a translator, 
and she sought to conform rigorously to it, 
'It has been my invariable practice,' she 
herself said, ' as soon as I have engaged to 
translate a work, to write to the author of 
it, announcing my intention, and adding 
that if lie has any correction, omission, or 
addition to make, he might depend on my 
paying attention to his suggestions,' She did 
much to make the best minds of Glermany 
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familiar to Englishmen, and she left a lite- 
rary reputation due as much to her conver- 
sation and wide correspondence with illus- 
trious men of letters as to her works, 

ThefoUowing isalist of herprincipal works, 
besides those already named: 1. 'Translation 
of a Tour ia England, Ireland, and France 
bv a German Prince,' 1832. 2, "Translation of 
Haumer's England in 1836,'1836. 3. 'Ranke's 
History of the Popes,' 1840. 4. 'Fragments 
fromGerman Prose Writers,' 1841. 5.'Nie- 
buhr's Stories of the Gods and Heroes of 
Greece,' 1843. ». ' Ranke's History of the 
Reformation in Germany,' 1845. 7. ' Tran»- 
latioD of Guiiot on the Causes of the Success 
of the English Revolution,' 1850. 8. ' Let- 
ters of Svoney Smith,' 1855 (second volume 
ofLadyflolland's Life and Letters). 9. 'Me- 
moirs of the Dnchess of Orleans,' 1859. 
10. 'Lady Duff Gordon's Letters from Egypt,' 
edited by Mrs. Austin, 1865. 

Kihn Stuart Mill's Autubiograpby; SirOeorgo 
vis's Letters ; Timsa, 12 Aug. t8S7 ; Athe- 
D^m, August 1867-] J. U-l. 

AUSTIN, WILLIAM (1587-1834), mis- 
cellaneo\is writer, was a barrister of Lin- 
coln's Inn, and resided for many years in 
Southwark, where be acquired a great local 
reputation. His works, which are mainly of 
a religious character, were all published pos- 
thumously, but in his lifetime he distributed 
copies of them among his friends, among 
whom he reckoned James Howell, the author 
of the ' Epistolffi Ho-EIianoe,' and his neigh- 
bour, Edward Alleyn, the founder of Dul- 
wich College. Austin's name appeared, with 
those of the chief contemporary men of let- 
ters, on the proposed list of members of the 
Royal Academy of Literature, projected in 
16a), hut subsequently abandoned (Arc/iteo- 
logia, Kxxii. 142). In a letter dated 20 Aug. 
1626 Howell thanks Austin in extravagant 
termsfor'tbat excellent poem . , . upon the 
Passion of Christ ' which ' transported mo 
into a true Elysium,' and urges him to pub- 
lish 'the other precious pieces of yours whieli 
you have been pleased 1o impart unto me' 
(_JEpi»t.Ho-M.bk.i. mat. 5,^12). But Aus- 
tin died on 16 Jan. 1633-4 at the age of 
forty-seven without having- followed his 
friend's advice. He was buned in the parish 
church of St. Mary Overy or St. Saviour's, ' 
Southwark, on which he and his family had 
bestowed many rich gifts (Stow, Survey of 
London (1633), 463 6). .\n eUborate monu- 
ment still stands above his grave. It beuni 
a curious inscription, and was erected bj- 
Austin himself from his own designs to the 
memory of his first wife. 

In 1636 there appeared a folio volume eu- 
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titled ' Devotionis Aii)fustiniRnce Flammfl, or 
CertayneI>evout,Godlv,andLpnmedM(Hiita- 
tiona: \rTitten br the fixcelently AcompUsht 
Gentleman, Williajn Austin of Lincolnea 
Inne,Eaquier.' The title-page, wliiclicontains 
an admirably engraved portrnit of tlie author, 
Btatea that the work had been ' set forth 
after hia decease by his deore wife and e.Te- 
cutri.t, Mrs. Anne Austin.' 'Hie book opens 
with a meditation for Ladv day, written in 
1621, and closes with a funeral sirmon in 
prose, and an epicediiim or funeral dirge in 
verse, coraponed by Austin for himself, in 
which he deplores the loss of his first wife 
and many of his children. Two series of 
poema, entitled rvapeclively ' Carols for 
Christmaa Day' and 'Meditations for Good 
Friday,' are included in the volume, and to 
the latter Howell probably referred in the 
letter alreadv nolieiJ. Almost every pwe 
of tbe book dinplaysawide knowledge of the 
Bible and patristic literature, and juslifiea to 
some esteut a friend's estimate of Austin as 
' a ^ntleman highly approved for hia relifpon, 
learning, and exquisite ingenuity.' A second 
edition of the 'Meditations ' was pnbliahed 
in 1837, and its success encouraged Aiatin's 
friends to produce in the aame year another 
of his works entitled ' lliec Homo, wherein 
the Excellency of the Creation of Woman ia 
ileacribed by way of an Essay,' 13mo. The 
book conaiBta of dreary scholastic disquisi- 
tions based on scriptural and classical quota- 
tions, and is said to have been euH^^ted hv 
Agrippa'a ' I)e Xobilitate et Pneeellentia F(e- 
minei Sexus.' It is inscribed to ' Miatreaae 
JIary Griffith,' to whom the editors refer as 
the author's 'paterne.' Before 1671, a third 
work of Austin's, a translation of Cicero's 
' Cato Maior, or the Book of Old Age . . . 
with annotations upon the men and places,' 
l^ino, was published by a London stationer 
into whose hands the manuscript hail acci- 
dentally fallen. It reached a second edition 
in 1371, and a third in 1084. 

[Corser'H Collectanea Anoiio-Ptielim, i. 94; 
Lowndes's BibUogrttjiheiT' Mannal ; I'refitory 
A<ldrw«(«inAn.<itin'KHBcHomoHnd Cut" Maior; 



Rt^ndle's OUl Southwark. pp. 188-90; Lo Neve, 
Moanmenta ADglieanu, I6IKM9. p. 146; Stow's 
Surrey of Loodun, oil. SlrypB, ii. 15.] f, L, L. 

AUSTIN, WILLIAM (Jt. 1603), a writer 
of verse and claxsical scholar, was the son of 
William Austin, the religious writi-r, and 
was a barrister of Grav's Inn. On the mar- 
riage of Cliarlea II with Catherine of Bra- 
ganiB, Auatin wrote two poems to celnbrate 
the union, which were ' presented to their 
majesties'on their passage down the Thames 
from Uamplon Court to Whitehall (33 Aug. 
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1662). Tbe first was entitled ' A Joyous Wel- 
come to the most Serene and most niustrious 
Queen of Brides, Catherine the Royal Spouse 
and Consort of Charlea II,' London, 1663, 
folio, and the second 'Triumphus Hymenteua, 
London's solemn Jubilee for the moat auspi- 
cious Nuptials of their great Sovereign. 
Charles the Second,' London, 1662, folios 
Both poems were elaborately printed, and 
are now highly prized as biblii^raphical rari- 
ties. They are mil of bombastic eul(^^, and 
are crowded with classical olluaiona, ex- 

flained in voluminoua and learned notes, 
a an address to the reader Austin not in- 
aptly refers to his work as ' this thatcht 
Tiigmium of Foesie.' In 1664 he produced 
a doggerel poem of similar calibre, bearing 
the title of 'Atlas under Olympus. An 
Heroick Poem by William Austin, of Gray's 
Inn, Esq. London, printed for the author, 
1664,' avo. It was dedicated to Charles II 
and Monck, duke of Albemarle, and was a 
fulsome paoeygric upon their achievements. 
Almost even line is based on a classical 
quotation, which is printed in each case at 
the foot of the page. Austin's most readable 
production ia a prosaic description in verse 
of the plague of London. Its title runs: 
' 'Eb-iXmmu fmj ■ or the Anatomy of the Pesti- 
lence. A Poem in three parts, describing the 



under ita merciless doc 
the Plague is, together with the causes of it. 
As also, the Prognosticks and most effectual 
meanes of safety both preservative and cura- 
tive. By William Austin, of Qrayes Inue, 
Esq.' London, 1666, Rvo. In an address to 
tbe reader it is stated that tbe poem waa 
written at the request of 'very worthy pei^ 
sons in the countrey at the time of the sick- 
ness when the mortality in Loudon ' reached 
' seven or eight thousand a week with some 
hundreds over and above.' Although Austin 
here dispengea with classical allusions and 
annotations, he employs a number of Latin 
and Greekwords in a slightly anglicised form. 
A portrait of the author is prefixed to the 
volume. Auatin was buried in the pariah 
church of Southwark, nearthe monument of 
his fikther, but the year of his death is un- 

[Cimer's Culledsnea Anglo-Poetica, i. 93-6 : 
H^islitt's BiblingraphicHl Collections; protatoiy 

aildressBH la Anstia'a PoemB ; Stow's Rnrrey of 
London, ed. Strype, ii. IG.] R L. L. 

AUSTIN, WILLIAM (1764-1793), a 
physician of extensive practice, and author 
of a treatise on the stone,wasbomat W'otton- 
under-Edge,in01ouceBtershire,S8Dec. 1754. 
His forefathers for several generations had 
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been clothiers in the town. Williaai wastbe ' 
youngest of eif^ht children. After receiving 
& daaaical mlucBtion at the local grammar ' 
school he was admitted, in 1(73, a commoner 
of Wadbam College, Oxford. Here be began 
the study of Hebrew, and had in a ehort time 
made eumcient progress to obtain an exhibi' , 
tion. In body as well as mind he woe dis- ' 
tinguishedby theextraordinan'energywbich i 
he threw into his pursuits. He often walked , 
from Oxford to London in a day, and, though ' 
a, man of slender make, mowed an acre of ' 
heavy gtaee in a single day with his unaided j 
scythe. lie became a scholar of his college, | 
and, as he had successfully studied Hebrew ' 
toobtainoneexhibition,nowmasteTed botany | 
to gain anolher. His studies in botany de- . 
termined his choice of a profession in the 
direction of physic. He made, however, one | 
moreleomed digression, and, after graduating i 
B.A. in 1776, was elected assistant tutor to 
Dr. White, Iiaudian professor of Arabic. 
After giving some lectiiTBSon Arabic, Austin ' 
inl779cametoLondonandbeganhismedical [ 
studies in earnest at St. Bartholomew's Hob- . 

Siital. Fercival Pott, the &mous sur^on, 
brmed a high opinion of Austin, and said to 
Earle, his colleague : ' You will see Austin at 
the head of his profession.' Austin went 
back to Oxford, und proceeded M.A. 1780, 
M.B. 1782, M.B. 1783. Among his many \ 
tastes was one for mathematics, and in 1781 
he published some remarks on Euclid, Books 
I. to VI. In the same year, and after he 
had begun to practise as a physician at Ox- 
ford, he lectured on mathemstics during the 
nbeence of the Savilian professor of geometry. 
In 1784 he planned, but did not deliver, a 
course of lectures on physiology, and in 1785 
he was elected professor of chemistry. He 
became also physician to the Radcliffe In- 
firmary, In l78fJ, on a vacancy at St. Rar- 
tholomew'8,Dr.Au8tin was elected physician 
to that hospital, and removed to iJnndon. 
^e rapidly acq 
but continued 
the first to institute regular chemical lectures 
in the school of St. Bartholomew's. In 1790 
he delivered the Oulstonian Lectures at the 
College of Physicians, of which he had been 
elected a fellow in 1787. The lectures were 
on the stone, and were published in 1791. 
Dr. Austin was twice married, and left four 
children by Miss Margaret Alanson, hi s second 
wife. He died on 21 Jan. 1793 of a. rapid 
febrile disorder. He ie known to have written 
sermons, but none of these have been printed, 
and his short mathematical treatise is not 
now to be found. Two paprs (1788 and 
1789) of his on ■ Heavy Inflammable Air ' 
were read before the Royal Society {PHI. 

TOL. II. 
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Tram. Izxx. 61). His Oulstonian Lectures 
are printed as ' A Treatise on the Origin and 
Component Parts of the Stone in the Urinary 
Bladder' (London, 1791). This work con- 
tains a series of experiments made accordintf 
to the defective chemistry of their time and 
of no permanent value. Tlieir erroneous 
result is ' that the stone is formed generally 
in very small part, and often in uo degree 
whatever, &om the urine as secreted hy the 
kidneys, but chiefly from tbe mucus pro- 
duced from the sides of the difierent cavities 
through which the urine passes ; ' and this led 
the author to a melancholy conclusion as to 
a common form of the affection : that 'those 
who suffer this species of the disorder must 
either bear it for life or submit to a dreadful 
alternative, to an operation which few sur- 

Seojjs ever acquire the art of performing 
exterously, and which, performed even by 
the most skilful, is by far the most dangerous 
of any that is practised in surgery. The 
imperfect chemist ' > ■ ■ ■ n> . . 

to lead Austin t 

tious found througliout the body ; and he also 
points out correctly that the hard matter 
lound in the artenes of old people is cal- 
careous, while the white substance covering 
the surface of goutv joints is not so. His 
last remark as to lithotomy led his eiu^cal 
colleague, James Earle, to write a defence of 
the operation, in which be states that Austin 
afterwards modified his gloomy views as to 
the treatment of stone. Earle showed his 
remarks to Austin shortly before the doctor's 
death, and is the author of the kindly me- 
moir of Austin prefixed to 'Practical Ob- 
servations on the Operation for the Stone,' 
London, 1796. 



AUSTIN. WILLIAM (1721-1820), en- 
^ver and draftsman, was Inm in London 
m 1721. He was a pupil of George Bick- 
ham ; hut after having engraved a few plates, 
chiefly landscapes of no great merit, he re- 
linquished the practice of the art, and de- 
voted tbe remainder of his life to teaching 
drawing, first in London and afterwards in 
Brighton. Among his engravings are four 
plates of the ' Ruins of Ancient Rome,' after 
Fannini, four plates of the 'Ruins of Pal- 
myra,' six ' Sea^eces,' after Van Goyen, 
and ' The Four Times of the Day,' views in 
Holland after Waterloo, Ruisdael, Van 
Goyen, and Van der Neer. He likewise en- 
graved with Paul Sandbv, Vivares, and 
others, some views of ' Windsor Park ' and 
'Vii^inia Water,' and alao published in 1781 
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B aerieg of thirty plates, slightlj etched from 
drawings by Andrea Locatelli, entitled * A 
Specimen of Sketching LandscBpes.' He for 
aome time kept a print-ehop, and published 
some politico! caricatures, which were moatly 
directed against the French, and in support 
of the administration of Charles James Foi. 
Six of these, ' French Spies attacked by 
British Bees,' and others, vers enCTaved 
by himself in 1780. He died at Brighton 
11 May 1820, at the advanced age of ninety- 



AVONDALE, I^rd. [See Stewart.] 

AVELINQ, THOMAS WILLIAM 
BAXTER (d. 18&4), independent minister, 
received Lis theolf^ical training at Highbury 
College, and in 1838 was appointed to the 

BkStorate of the Kingsland Congregational 
Uurch. Here he acquired a high reputation 
for eloquence and learning, his popularity 
with his flock being evinced by the fact that 
hie counectionvith them was only terminated 
by his death, which took place at Reedham, 
near Croydon, 8 July 1884. In 1878 he was 
appointe<l chairman of the Congregational 
Lnion. He was also for many years the 
honorary secretarr of the Asylum for Father- 
less Children at Reedham. Some years be- 
fore his death he received from the Washing- 
ton University the degree of D.D. During 
his half-century of ministerial labour be 
published a large number of sermons and 
other fugitive pieces, and one work of a more 
substantial character, viz. ' Memorials of the 
Clayton Family,' 8vo, 18«7, which, as it con- 
tains correspondence never before published 
of the Countess of Huntin^on and other 

E-sons eminent in the religious world of the 
t centurv, has some pretensions to the 
character of an original authority. 

[Timeg, 6 July 1884 ; Congregational Year- 
book; Brit. MnB. Cat.] J. M. B. 

AVERELL, ADAM (1754-1847), Irish 
primitive Weslejan clergyman, was bom 
on 7 May 1754 at Mullan, county Tyrone, 
where his family had settled in the sixteenth 
century. His parents were of the established 
church, and related to Dr. John Averell, 
bishopofLimerick,wlio died in 1771, aged 68. 
In 1773 Averell went to Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, the provost being the Right Hon. Francis 
Andrews, nephew of Bishop Averell. In 
1774 he became privat-e tutor to Sir Richard 
St. George. He was orduned at Clonfert 
by Bishop Cope on '2't July 1777, hut took 
no charge. At this perioii he met John 



Wesley in Dublin, and heard him preach. 
In 1781 he went to Eton with his pupils; 
the next year he became alienated from his 
patron, St. George. On 18 Dec. 1785 he 
married the daughter and heiress of the Rev. 
R. Gregory of Tentower, Queen's County. 
He was at this time in tlie habit of preach- 
ing against the methodists, and lived as a 
man of the world, enjoying cards, hunting, 
and dancing. Two circumstances produced 
a change — the reading of Wesley's ' Appeal,' 
and an illness which seized him during some 
private theatricals. Becoming evangelical 
in his views and habits, he acted as curate 
to Dr. Ledwich at Aghaboe, 1789-81. He 
was ofiered in 1792 a curacy at Madeley, 
but preferred to exercise a gratuitous ministnr 
nearer borne. On 7 Oct. 1792 he preached 
for the first time to a methodist congrega- 
tion ; in 1796 the Dublin conference admitted 
him to full connection. In 1797 be was se- 
parated from his wife. In the division which 
was the result of the controversy respecting 
the administration of the sacraments by the 
preachers (1814-18), Averell took a promi- 
nent part with the conservatives who ad- 
hered to Wesley's polity, declaring on 21 Jan, 
1818 at Clones that the methodists ' arc not 
a church but a religious societv.' The first 
meeting of the Primitive Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Conference was held on 10 July 1818; 
Averell was elected president, and constantlpr 
re-elected till after 1841, when his infimu- 
ties led him to decline office. He died on 
16 Jan. 1847. The primitive Wesleyan body- 
he represented (re-united since 1878, wiUi 
few exceptions, to the Irish Wesleyan Con- 
ference) must not be confounded with the 
primitive methodists of English origin, who 
go to an opposite extreme. 

[Memoirs by Alexander Stewart and Geoigo 
RevingtoE, 1849, whore a portrait is given.] 
AO. 

AVERY, BENJAMIN, LL.D. (d. 1764>, 
physician, was originally a presbyterian mi- 
nister at Bartholomew Close, London, but 
quitted the ministry in 1720, in consequence 
of the Saltera' Hall controversy on subscrip- 
tion, 1719. He practised as a physician, and 
wastreasurerof Guy'sHoBpital. Heretained 
the confidence of bis presbjterian brethren, 
and acted for several years as secretary to 
the dissenting deputies, organised 17S2, for 
the protection of^the rights and redress of 
the grievances of (he tfajee denominations. 
He also rendered important servicee to poli- 
tical and theological liberalism by contri- 
buting to the '(Sessional Papers,' collected 
in three volumes, 1716-19, sometimes called 
the ' Bagweell ' papers, from a word formed 
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hy the initialB of their authors' eumunes 
(simon Browne, Averr, B. Qrosvenor, D.D., 
Sun Wright, D.D., John Evkiib, D.D., Jabez 
Earle, D.D., Moees Lawman, Ndthaniel 
lardoer; eee MontUy Itrpot., 1613, p. 443. 
Lowndes, under ' Occasional Papers,' errone- 
ously gives Barnes for Browne, !EameB for 
Earle, and omits Lardner), and not to be 
confounded with the ' Occasional Paper,' 
1697-8, by Bishop "Willis. Aven- also non- 
ducted the ' Old Whig, or Consistent Pro- 
testant,' a weeklv publication, 13 March 1786 
to 13 March 173FI, his chief coadjutors bein^ 
G. Benson, S. Chandler, B. Gnisvenor, 0. 
Fleming, J. Foster, and M. Towgood ; the 
collected issue, in two volumes, 1739, is not 
«(nnplete. In 172B Avery edited James 
Peirce'e posthumous sermons and ' Scripture 
Catechism : ' he was probably the author of 
the Latin inscription prepared for Peirce's 
tomb. He was not concerned in the 'In- 
dependent Whig,' 20 Jan. 17*0 to 4 Jan. 
1721, edited bv Thomas Gordon (reissued 
1733-5 and 1743). He wss a trustee of Dr. 
Williams's Library, 1728-64, and hisnortrait 
hangs in the library. He died 23 July 17&1. 
[Evans'sLiat, Dr. ■Willinms'sLibmry; Bohn's 
Lovndes, 1864, pp. 1714, 2892 ; Turner's Lires 
of Eminent UnitArisns, 1S4Q, i. 207 : Christian 
Beformer, 1848, p. 162; lDqairer,29 June 1878.1 
A. O. 

AVERT, JOHXP (Jt. 169o), was a pirate, 
-whose depredations in the Pkstem seas, in 
the year 1695, occasioned much embarrass- 
ment to the East India Company and to the 
tfovemment. Ilavingfltted out in the West 
Indies a ship mounting 46 guns, and with a 
motley crew of 130 men, he established him- 
self at Perim and levied toll on all vessels 
passing in or out of the Red Sea, and es- 
pecially on a large ship belonging to the 
Mogul himself, which he taxed to the extent 
«f upwards of 300,000/. The Mogul retaliated 
on the commny's officers at Surat, and put a 
atop to the English trade; but Avery, satis- 
fied, for the time being, with his booty, and 
perhaps anticipating danger, returned to the 
West Indies, sold his ship, and dispersed the 
crew. Several of these were afterwards 
caught in Ireland or England, and some 
were esecuted ; hut of Avery himself — not- 
withstanding large rewards offered for his 
apprehension by Doth the government and 
the company— nothing was ever positivelv 
known. The received storj- is that he was a 
native of Plymouth ; that, on hie return to 
England, he lived for some time at Bide- 
ford; and that, havingbeen cheated nut of his 
Tast wealth by some Bristol merchants, he 
died there, of rage and vexation, in extreme 



poverty. But the authority for these state- 
ments is extremely doubtful, 

[John Brace's Annatti of the Hon. Heat India 
Company, vol. iii. pp. 188-223; Hamilton's 
New Account of the Eiut Indies (1727). vol. i. 
p. 42 ; Captain Johnson's General History of Ihe 
Pyratea (1724), p. 46, &c. Other and more d«- 
Uiled acconnta— e.g. ■ The Life and Adventares 
of Captain John Avery . . . now in possession 
of MadagSHsr, written by a person who made 
hisescape from thence (1700); ' or. ■ The King uf 
Pirates, being an account of the famous enter- 
prizes of Captain Avery, the mock king of Hoda- 
goscar, in two tett«nt from himself' (1720), which 
has been attribnted to Defoe — are fiction, with 
Bcarcelj a substratum of fact.] J. K, L. 

AVESBUHY, ROBERT op. [See 
' Robert,] 

AVER8HAWE, LOUIS JEREMIAH. 
[See Abershaw.] 

AVISOS, CHARLES (17I0F-I770),mu- 
sician, bom at Newcastle, studied music in 
Italv, and on his return to England became a 
pupil of Oeminiani. Inl736hewaaappointed 
OTganiat of St. Nicholas, at Newcastle, in 
which town he spent the remainder of hislife. 
In 1752 he published liis celebrated 'Essay on 
^Musical Expression,' a work which created 
at the time considerable sensation by the 
boldness the author displuved in acknowledg- 
ing his preference for the French and Italian 
school, and depreciatingthe Germans, with 
Handel at their bead. The essay was trans- 
lated into Qerman, and was answered in 1753 
bv Dr. Hayes's ' Remarks on Mr. Avison's 
Essay,' which was published anonymously, 
though the name of the author was an open 
secret. Avison replied in the same year, 
but it was generally considered that Hayes 
bad the best of the argument, although Avi- 
son's work was superior from a literary point 
of view. Avison died at Newcastle 9 May 
1770. Besides his essay he published several 
sets of sonatas and concertos, some of which 
long continued popular, and he also edited 
an edition in eight volumes of Marcello's 
Psalms. A life by Avison is prefixed to the 
first. Very little is known of his life, but 
he had the reputation of being a man ol 
great culture and polish, and for many years 
was the chief of a small circle of muucal 
amateurs in the north of England who were 
devoted to his views. 

[Hawkini'H History of Mnsic, vol.ii. (ed. 187A)i 
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AVONHOBE, Lord. [See Yelverton,] 
AWDELAY, JOHN (J. 1426), was a 

canon of the monastery of Iloghmon, Shrop- 
T 2 
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ehire, in the early part of the fitteentli cen- 
tury. He wrote some -verses, chiefly devo- 
tional, -wliich. are preseired among the Douce 
MSS. in the Bodleian Libi-ary. A selection 
from these pieces was made by Mr. J. 0. Hal- 
liweU in 1844 for the Percy Society. The 
author describes himself as deaf and blind. 
Judged by his writings, he seems to have 
been of an unworldly and devout character. ^ 
The verses have some interest as being early i 
specimens of the Salopian dialect. 

fPercy Sodoty Publlcationa, 1844.1 I 

A. H. B. 

AWDELAY, or AWDELEY, JOHN, 
otherwise called JoMy Sampson and Samp- 
son AwDBL.*.r (_^. 1559-1577), was a London 
printer and miscellaneous writer. Dibdin 
assumed that he was an original member of 
the Stationers' Comjiany, wnieh was incor- 
porated by charter in 1556; hut from a re- 
ference to him in the company's register of 
that date, he would appear to have been 
merely a ^inter's apprentice at the time 
(Abbbr's Tranteript of the Stationfrt' Se- 
gitter, t. 47). Before 1559, however, he had 
become a freeman of the company; on 24 Aug. 
of that year he 'presented ' an apprentice of 
his own, and ou 6 Nov. obtained licenses for 
printing his first publication, a ' morning and 
even3nig prayer. From 1561 to 1571 his 
name occurs repeatedly in the Stationers' 
Registers as obtaining licenses for printing 
bo^ and pamphlets, and as 'presenting' ap- 
prentices, and throughout those years he ap- 
parently drove a thnving trade. On several 
occasions he was fined for illegally printing 
' other men's copy,' and on 22 Jiily 1561 a 
penalty of ' xij* was imposed on him ' for 
that he ded revile Rychard Lante with un- 
seemely words.' The lost mention of him in 
the Stationenf Registers is under the year 
1577, when with other printers he signed a 
petition to the queen against certain mono 
polies in printing recently granted by her, 
and nothing is known of him after that date. 
He dwelt in Little Britain Street, described 
on his title-pages as 'without Alderagnte' or 
' by Great S. Bartholomew's.' 

Awdelay's publications were of an essen- 
tially popular kind, and consisted mainly of 
ballads, news sheets, and religious tracts. 
Une of the roost important books reprinted' 
and published by him was Fitzherbert's ' Boke 
of Husbandry. Slany of his publications 
were of his own composition. One of the 
earliest of them, ' The Wonders of England,' 
1559,8 folio sheet of eleven ten-line stanzas, 
relating to English historical events from ttie 
death of Edward VI to the accession of 
Elitabetb, was from his pen. But the most 



6 Axtel 

important of his literary eflbrts was a little 
Tolnme entitled ' The ^raternitye of Vac»- 
hondes,' licensed about July 1581, and pub- 
lished fay himself in 1565. It is an elaborate- 
description of the habits and organisation 
of the beggars of the day, and is of great 
value to the student of social history. On 
the back of the title-page are some doggerel 
verses by the author. It was reprinted in 
1565 and in 1575, and Harmon's ' Caveat/ 
a book on the same subject published in 
1575, was obviously largely indebted to it. 
Awdelay was strongly opposed to Catholicism, 
and -wrote some verses to warn ' the symplft 
sorte' against its delusions, as a preface to 
' A briefe Treatise agaynst certayn Errors of 
the Romish Church, by Gregory Scot,' pub- 
lished by him in 1574. Awdelay's other 
works were : 1. ' Ecclesi. xx., ifemember 
death and thou shalt never siune,' 30 April 
1569 ^Bheet). 2. ' Cruel Assault of God's 
Fort,' in verse (sheet). 3. ' Epitaphe upotk 
Death of Mayster John Veron, preacher. 
Quod John Awdelay ' (foL sheet). 4. ' A 
Godly Ditty or Prayer to be song unto God 
for the preservation of his Chureh, our Queene 
and Realme, against all Traytours, Rebels, and 
Papistical Enemies, by John Awdelav,' 1670 
(broadside). 6, 6. It is probable that the 
epitaphe of ' Doctour Hodden ' and ' Masterr" 
Fraunces Benyson,' published by Awdelay 
in 1670-1, were also written by him. 

[Arber's Transcript of the S'Ationers' Begisterv 
i. 47-442 paasim ; Hnzlitt'eBibliogisphicel Hand- 
book, p. 18; Hazlitt's Collections (1867-1876). 
p. 18 ; Ames's Typogiaphica! Aniiq. ed. Herbert 
and Dibdin, iv. S63 ; Watt's Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica; Collier's Stationers' Eegiaters, i, 23, 42; 
Awdelay's Fratemitye of VuCHbondns, ed. Tiles- 
and Fumirall. reprinted for the Earl? English 
Text Society in 1869, and for the New .'41iaksner» 
Society in 1880.] 8. L. L. 

AXTEL, DANIEL (d. 1660), parliamen- 
tarian, of whose early life nothing is known, 
was of good family, and apprentice to a grocer 
in Watling Street — facts not then incons Lst«nt 
with each other. At a fast^^y sermon he- 
was convinced of the righteousness of the 
parliament cause, and forthwith entered the- 
army. He rose to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, and was active in the ' Purge ' aaso> 
ciated with the name of Colonel n^de, and 
in the subsequent transactions leading to the- 
king's trial, On that occasion he commanded 
the soldiers in Westminster Hall. He ac- 
companied Cromwell in his Irish expediti<Mi, 
and was ^ipointed governor of Kilkenny. 
When the Long parliament had been expelled 
and Henry Cromwell took charge of Ireland, 
Axtel was one of the DMlcontente -who de- 
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mmred to his authority and resigned their 
OomniigeioiiH, but resumed hia position in 1669. 
After the Cromwell faiaily bad fallen, from 
power, and Ludlow had taien the command 
of the soldiers in Ireland, Aitel was one of 
those sent bock to England to maintain the 
republic Ofainst the imminent Restoration. 
But when Monlc was narchiitg on London, 
«Dd Lambert advanced to oppose him, Lam- 
bert's troops, the Irish contingent of which 
was under Ludlow's officers, revolted to their 
former Cromwellian commanders, and so 
weakened Lambert's armythat Monk marched 
on peaceably to Ixmdon. Axtel retired into 

Elivate life, only emerging to support Lam- 
art in his futile attempt to revolt, April 
1660. At the Restoration A:ttel waa ex- 
cepted from the bill of indemnity in July, and 
from the general pardon in August. On 
10 Oct. he was arraigned at the Old Bailey 
for compassing and imagining the death of 
the king. The chief overt acts adduced in 
support of the charge were his command of 
aof<uers at the trial, ois threat to shoot Lady 
Fairfax for her interruption of the proceed- 
ings, his beating the soldiers to mAe them 
cry 'justice' and' execution,' and his personal 
insults to Charles. These last he positively 
denied ; for the rest he pleaded justification, 
since what he had done was by the authority 
of parliament and the command of Fairfax. 
He mode the absurd suggestion that he might 
have beaten the soldiers for crying out, and 
repeated their words, ' 111 justice you I ' 'I'll 
execution you I' and added, 'But the word 
execution of justice is a high and glorious 
word.' The court disposed of his main plea 
by the reminder that the House of Commons 
bad been reduced to its eighth part by the 
- - -- -^\y voting 

in had the 

house retained its full numbers, it could still 
have possessed no coercive power over the 
sovereign. After protesting that he had 
had no hand in tlie king^ death, Axtel 
was condemned. Then his self-confidence 
returned. He was murdered, he said, for the 
good old cause. He assumed the tone of a 
martyr, and even ventured a prophecy that 
the surplice and Common Prayer Book would 
not be long in England. He bewailed his 
genera] depravity, hut justified everything he 
had done, and hmted a parallel between his 
own sufferings and those of the Redeemer. 
The sentence for treason was fully carried out, 
and his head was set up ' on the further end 
«f Westminster Hall.' 

[Ludlow'safenioirs;8tate Trials.] R.C.B. 

ATLESBUHY, Sie THOMAS (1576- 

1657),apatrou of mathematical learning, was 



bom in London in l.'^76, the second eon of 
William Ayleaburv and Anne Poole, his wife. 
Of his father's position nothing is known be- 
vond the fact mentioned by Lloyd (Memioirg 
il677 j, p. 699), that liis ancestors were high- 
sherifi's of Bedfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire in the reigns of the second and third 
Edwarde. From Westminster School Ayles- 
bury passed in 1398 to Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he took the degrees of B.A. and M.A. 
in 1602 and 1606 respectivelv. His strict 
application to study, especially of a mathe- 
matical kind, brou^t him into &vourable 
notice ; and on quitting college he was ap- 
pointed secretary to the Earl of Nottingham, 
lord high admiral of England. So wdl did 
he use the opportunities both of improvement 
and distinction offered by this post, that he 
wss continued in it by Buckingham, Notting- 
ham's successor (1618), who befriended him 
actively, procuring for him the additional 
offices of one of the masters of requests and 
master of the mint, with (19 April 1627) the 
title of baronet. This prosperity enabled 
him to exercise the utmost liberality towards 
men of learning. To the indigent he allowed 
regular pensions, or maintained them at his 
country seat in Windsor Park, while manv 
more enjoyed his patronage and the hospi- 
tality of his table in London. Amongst his 
dependants were Thomas Warner, a mathe- 
matician, who at his request wrote a trea- 
tise on coins and coinage; Thomas Allen, of 
O-rford, whom he recommended to Bucking- 
ham, and who made him the depositary of 
liis astrological writings ; and the celebrated 
Thomas Ilarriot, who bequeathed to him, 
with Viscount Lisle and Hohert Sidney, the 
wholeof his valuable papers. Many of these, 
with other precious manuscripts and rare 
hooka collected by or bestowed upon him, 
were either lost during the civil war, or sold 
in Aylesbury's time of distress abroad. For 
in 1M3 he wss, as a steady royalist, stripped 
of his fortune and places, and on the death of 
the king retired with his family to Antwerp, 
whence he removed in 1652 to Breda, and 
there died in 1657 at the age of 81. He was, 
Anthony & Wood says, ' a learned man, and 
as great a lorer and encourager of learning 
and learned men, especially of mathema- 
ticians (he being one himself), as any man in 
his time.' He had issue one son, William 
Aylesbury, and a daughter Frances, married 
to the great Earl of Clarendon, by whom she 
became the mother of Anne Hyde, first wife 
of James II., and mother of the two queens, 
Mary and Anne. 

[Biop. Brit. (17*7), i. 308; Wood, Fasti 
Oxon. 1. 306; Arclueologia, xxxii. 142.1 

AM.C. 
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AYLESBURY, THOMAS (Jl. 16J2- ' fulfilled, and Aylesburj- continued in the 
1659),theoLoffian,\raseducated(itCaiubridKe, service of the Duke of Buckingham, as 
where he took the degrees of M.A. and BT). | his agent, until the final defeat of the 
By incorporation he was granted similar de- royaligis, 

grees at Oxford, the first nn 9 July I62a, and During his interi-iew with t^harles I, the 
the second on 10 July ltl26. lie was the . king urged Aylesbury, who was well ae- 
author of: 1. ' Sermon preached on Paul's | quaintea with Italian, to continue a tranala- 
CrosB, June 162i, on Luke xvii. 87,' London, j tionof Darila's 'History of the French Civil 
1623. 2. ' Paganisme and Papisme parallel'd Wars,' which he had just begun, and during 



and set forth in a Sermon at the Temple | the following years he was mainlr engaged 
Church upon the Fesst Day of All Saints, . in the work; but he was only iu England at 
), by Thamas Ailesbury, Student in Diui- intervals, and witnessed his royal natron's 



nite'(dedicatedtoiheEarlof Southampton), j disasters from the safe distance of Paris or 
3. ' treatise of the Confession of Sin, with ■ Home. He and his friend, Sir Charles Ootle- 
the Power of the Keys,' 1G57. 4. 'Diatribie I rel,who materially aided him,receiTed,how- 
de (Btemo divini beneplaciti cirea creaturas | ever, frequent encouragement from the king, 
inlellectuales decreto, ubi palrtim eonsulta, Iu spite of his political troubles, Charles, 
scholasticonim scita et modernorum placita in fact, read through the whole of the manu- 
ad Sacrte Scriptune amussim et orthodoxte script before the book was printed. The 
ecclesin tribunal deferuntur,' Cambridge, ' translation was published with a dedica- 
1659, and republished (according to Watt) lion to the king in lft47, and bore the 
in 1661. This work, which, like all Ajrles- title, ' The Historie of the Civil Warres of 
bury's writings, was of a strongly Calvinistic France, written in Italian by H. C. Davila. 
chvacler, waa dedicated to the protestant Translaled out of the original].' London, 
churches of Europe. 1647, fol. 

[Wood's FuslL Oion. («1. Bliss), i. 408, 427 ; On the fall of Charles I, Aylesbury aought 

Watt'sBiblLothmiBritnniiiai; S. 1), U. K. Biog. refuge with his father, first at Amsterdam, 

Diet.; Brit. Mus. Cat.] S. L L. and afterwards at Antwerp; and he took 

under his protection his sister. Lady Hyde. 

AYLEaBURY,^\^LLIAM(I61^>-16o6), But his poverty, caused by the confiscation 
a translator from the Italian, who, althoiwli of the property of his family, foreed him in 
a supporter of Charles I, obtained an office 1650 to letum to England, and retiriiw to 
under the Commonwealth, was the son of the neighbourhood of Oiford, he lived on 
Sir Thomas Aylesbury [see Ailbsbcrt, Sik the charity of hU more fortunate friends. 
Thoius] ; in m>» he became a gentleman- Eariy in 1656, however, he obtained the 
comuioneratChristChurch,Oxfonl,andtook office of secretary to Majoiwfenetal Sedg- 
his bachelor's degree in leal, at the early -n.jck, who had just been appointed governor 
a^ of sutteen ( W ood, Fattt O.iwi. i. 460). of Jamaica, and finally left England. For a 
llissisterFranceemamedSirEdwardnyde, few months he took an active part in the 
attemanis Lord Clarendon. Although pos- government of the island, but he died on 
sessing a lai^e fortune, Avlesbnrj- soon after- 24 Aug. in the same year. A letter con- 
wards became, at the invitation of Charles I, yeying the news of his death to Secretarr 
governor to the young Duke of Buckingham Thurloe describes him as ' a man well versed 
and his brother, Lord Francis Villiers, and in the weighty affaire of state, who in his 
travelledwitkthemthroughFninceandltaly. counsels and a'dvice, both to army and fleet. 
In 1640 Aylesbury was residing at Paris, and ^as very useful, for the want of which we 
in his correspondence with his brother-in- shall have more and more to grieve.' Ayles- 
law. Sir Edward Hyde, which is preserved in bun.'s translation of Davila was repubLshed 
the Bodleian Librarj- among the ' Clarendon in 1678 with a preface bv Sir Charles Cotl»- 
Papers,' bitterly lamented the course of Eng- rel, who there claimed 'for himself the ex- 
lish politics under the Long parliament. In ecution of the (rreater part of the original 
the middle of May 1641 he returned from veraion » f~ 

Paris to London with the Eari of Leicester, pv^^.Aihen. Oxon.(«l. Bliss), iii. 440; Bi<^ 
the English ambassador at the Irenchcourt, l ^.^ sritannioa; MiUmy's Calendar of Cla- 
withwho.m he had been apparently hvingin ^n^^n s,,(e p„„„^ i ^n,, ij_. ^ddit. Mrt. 
an official capacity for some months (Cal. , i^m, f. 2S; TharWs Stale Papery v. 154. 
State t^ptr$, 1640-1, pp. 0'>H, 561, S62). | 165, 170; DfdicaliontothB ItansUlionof DaviU 
Shortly aftenvards he presented his former (1647) ; Prefatory Address to the edition of 
pupils to the king at Oxford, who prombed 1678.] S. L. L. 

him the next vacancy among the grooms of 
the chambers, but the proniise was never ATLEBFORD, Eael of. [See FntOK,] 
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ATLETT, EGBERT (1583-1655."), wm 
author of & Toltune of relMouB Terae en- 
titled 'DiTine and Moral Speculations in 
Metrical Numbers upon Various Subjects. 
By Doctor R. Aylet, one of the Maaters of 
the High Court of Chaucery. London 
1664.' It was dedicated to ' Henry Lord 
Marquesse of Dorcheater and his incompar- 
able lady,' aa 'the humblest of their sen'ants.' 
There are prefixed canunendatory poems by 
Sir Robert Beaumont, Bart., and James 
Howell, and a W. Martin. In some copies 
there ig inserted before the title-pagfl 
engraved portrait, with this i 
n the upper left-hand 
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cunningly engraved 

scription on the uppe' 

o2, 1636.' Aylett was thus bom about 1583. 

He was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 

and commenced LL.D. in 1614. He is re- 

E resented sa a hard student who lightened 
ia professional labonrs with ' the rereiation 
ofpoetry,' Except hisodd'AWifenotready- 
made but bespoke, by Dicus the Batchelor, 
and made up jor him by hie fellow shepheard 
Tityrue ; in four pastoral eclogues ' (1653), 
his entire verse is ' sacred.' Its main feature 
in pious aphoristic thought, after the tvpe of 
George Herbert's poems of ' The Temple. His 
' Divine and Moral Speculations ' start with 
a semt-paropbrase of the 'Song of Songs,' 
which IB succeeded by ' The Brides Orna- 
ments ' — a series of meditations of 'Heavenly 
Love,' ' Humility,' ' Eepentance,' Faith,' 
' Hope,' ' Justice and Righteousuess,' ' Truth,' 
' iletcv,' ' Fortitude,' ' Heavenly Knowledge,' 
' Zeal, ' Temperance,' ' Bounty,' ' Joy,' ' Pru- 
dence,' ' Obedience,' ' Meekneese, ' God's 
Word,' ' Prayer,' &c. These ' four books ' of 
meditations are followed firstly by ' Five 
Moral Meditations' of ' Concord and Peace, 
Chastity, Constancy, Courtesy, and Gravity;' 
and secondly by ' Five Divine and Moral Me- 
ditations ' of ' Frugality, Providence, Dili- 
gence, Labour and Care, and Death.' The 
whole closes with 'A Fuaerall Elegy, conse- 
crated to the memory of his ever Honoured 
lord John King, late Lord Bishop of London.' 
We gather ft«m the volume two personal 
facts, (a) that bis 'muse' had been'whilome 
swavdbylust of youth' to spend'her strength 
in idle wanton toys,'bnt was now summoned 
to holy strains; (6) that he was in 1654 a 
sufferer from ague (p. 476). 

The 'Divine and Moral Speculations' were 
probably published separately Jong before 
1654. Earlier impressions are found of two 
other poema by Aylett : ' Svsanna, or the 
Arraignment of the Two Unjust Elders' (in 
four books), and 'Joseph, or Pharaoh's Fa- 
lorite' — both of which are often bound up , 



(wrongly assigned to Richard Crashaw) 

In all thy poems thou dost wondrons well, 

But thy SuSBDua doth them alt fXcetU 
Of ' Joseph ' another wrote ; — 

SuBanna was of all thy poems liest, 

But Joseph her excels, as she the rest. 

'Peace with her Four Gardens' (1622) 
(mentioned along with others in Caimra 
Literaria, vol. v.) was incorporated with 
the ' Meditations ' above enumerated, as was 
' Thrift's Equipage ' (1622). 

Anthony i Wood queried whether Dr, 
Aylett were not author of ' Britannia An- 
tiqua niustrata,' published under the name 
olAylett Summes. Aylett disappears about 
1656. 

[Worls, ut supra; Cens. Liter. ; Wood's Fasti 
0>on. (Bliss), i. 328, il. 363 ; Granger's Portraits; 
Hazlitt's Handbook.] A. B. G. 

ATUFFE, JOHN, LL.D. (1676-1732), 
rist, was bom at Pember, Hampshire, in 
670. He was educated at Winchester and 
New College, Oxford, where he matriculated 
Febmary 1696, became B.A. 1699, M.A. 
1703, LL.B. and LLD. 1710. Up to 1710 
he practised as a proctor in the chancellor's 
court, and ' had a prospect,' he tells us, ' of 
succeeding to some chancellorship or other 

Jreferment in the church of the like nature.' 
lut his political opinions stood in the way. 
He was an ardent whig at a time when O^c- 
ford was the home of Jacobitism ; and as he 
seems to have omitted no occasion of making 
hia opinions known, he was sulgected, ac- 
cording to hisown account, to 'laweuilsand 
other persecutions, for the sake of my ad- 
hering to the principles of the Revolut' 



1676. 






of 



persecutmns 

knowing; but the publication of the book 
from which we quote this complaint brought 
his BuiFerin^ to a climax. In 1712, on the 
advice of his friends, he issued a specimen of 
a work on Oxford for which he had collected 
materials while practising in the chancetlor'a 
court; hut, whether from a belief that he 
would so sketch the historyof the university 
IS to malign the Stuarts, or that he would 
try too curiously into the internal affairs of 
colleges, the scheme was received with such 
disfavour that he had thoughts of abandon- 
it. The book was published, however, 
1714, about a week before the queen's 
death. A few months afrerwards Aylise was 
uoned before the university court at the 
of Dr. Gardiner, then vice-chancellor, 
anonj'mous R. C. | and of Dr. Braithwute, the former vice- 
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a them. In the passage -whicn gave offence 
(i. 216) he had gone out of his wkj to say 
that the funds of the Clarendon Printing 
House had been mieappropriHted — an accusa- 
tion which he afterwards said should have 
been made more specifically, as he had evi- 
dence to prove that Oardiner waa a partaker 
in the spoil. The result was that Ayliffe 
was expelled from the university, and de- 
prived of all privileges and degrees. Mean- 
while he was attacked by Cobo, the warden 
of New College, for another passage (i. 322J, 
where be remarked on the thin crop of emi- 
nent men of which that college cuuld then 
boaat ' through the supine negligence of a late 
warden^and the discouragements arising from 
domestick quarrels, and the forgetfulneas of 
such as owe some gratitude to the memory 
of a munificent founder.' He was accused^ 
moreover, of disobedience, and of having in a 
conversation with one Prince threatened to 

Sistol Ihe warden. This last charge Ayliffe 
id not deny. According to his own account . 
he had said ' that if the warden ehou'd di»> . 
tress him by any unjust expulsion, he might 
be driven to such an extremity for want of 
a subsistence (having only a fellowship to 
live on) as to pistol the warden ; and the 
said Prince dia readily agree with this re- 
spondent, that it was only doin^ himself 
Justice.' Rather than make submission he 
resigned his fellowship. The whole story is 
toldin a pamphlet, caUed the ' Case of Dr. 
Ayliffe at Oxford,' and published in 1716. 
In the ' Gent. Mag." (l"""". 646) the pamph- 
let is referred to as 'a vindication of himself,' 
and certainly its healed style and the nature 
of the legal knowledge which it displays 
leave little doubt that Ayliffe either wrote 
or inspired it. Apart from the matters di- 
rectly in question he mentions among the 
real causes of the proceedings his insinuation 
that the unwillingness of several colleges to ' 
give him an account of their bene&ctors waa I 
' an a^fument of their perverting the uses of 
the charity,' hia protest against the negative 
voice churned by some heads of colleges, and ! 
his political opinions. On the last point 
there is some confirmation in h letter from 
Oxford published in the ' Political State of 
Great Britain ' (1716, xii. 649). The writer 
gives instances to show how difficult it was 
for a whig lo live at Oxford, and says : ' Dr. 
Ayliffe too must be publicly expelled. 
Several points were pretended, but they 
were easily seen thro'. If Oxford be a Jaco- , 
bite seminary, who can expect Hanoverian 1 
principles should be there tolerated P ' And 
Amherst tells us of a public speech delivered i 
just after the king's accession, in which Ay- | 



liffe WAS violently abused, and which con- 
tained the words : ' hisce mediis ad aulam 
affectat viam ; abeat, diacedat ; conveniunt 
mores ' ( Term FSliiu, xiv. ) The greater part 
of Ayliffe's 'Ancient and Present State of 
Oxford,' which occasioned these attacks, is 
avowedly an abridgment of Wood's ' His- 
toiT and Antiquities of Oxford,' 'doliver'd,' 
88 he says, ' from the many errors and evident 
partiality of that laborious undertaker and 
searcher into antiquities.' The work enters 
into legal details ot tedious length, and is 
now nearly forgotten. Avliffe's chief titles 
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law and the civil law, into which he threw 
the whole learning of his life. The ' Parergon 
Juris Canonici Anglican! ' appeared in 1726, 
and, though time and the labours of later 
writers on ecclesiastical law have diminished 
its value, it is still regarded as a work of 
high authority (aee ' Veiev c- Burder,' 12 A. 
and E. 302). He died 5 Nov. 1732. In 
17S4 was published the first volume of a 
' New Pandect of the Civil Law,' which he 
had written some years before, but had 
kept back fr^m lack of subscriptions. There 
was at the time an awakening interest 
in the civil law, and Ayliffe designed his 
book not only for the lawyer, but also for 
the politician and the diplomatist. He con- 
sidered, moreover, that his subject had a 
higher educational value than philosophy. 
' Whoever consults Justinian's Institutes,' 
he had said in hie history of Oxford, ' will 
find more sound reasoning therein than in 
alt the works of Bamus, Ockham, and the 
rest of that tcibe.' Ayliffe's treatise has been 
described as dull, tedioua, and confused 
(Beowse'b Camp. Viemiif the Civil Law, ■p. ii), 
and with some justice; for under his great 
weight of learmng he did not move easily. 
And this may be the reason why, in spite of 



comprehensiveness and accuracy, i 
not had the reputation of works so much in- 
ferior as Wood's 'Institutes' and Taylor's 
' Elements.' Though never finished, it re- 
mains to our own day the most elaborate 
treatise on modem Roman law written in 
English. 

1. 'The Ancient and Present Stale of the 
University of Oxford,' 2 vols, 1714, reprinted 
in 1723. The appendix contains a number 
of charters, decrees, &c., relating both to 
Oxford and Cambridge. 2. 'The Case of 
Dr. Ayliffe at Oxford ; giving, Jint, an Ac- 
count of the Unjust and Malicious Prosecu- 
tion of him in the Chancellor's Court of that 
University, for Writing and Publishing a 
'Book,enUt\ileA the Anttait and Pretent State 
of the VnivertityofOrfard: Ajidieamdiy,ui 
Account of the Proceedings had agwtut him 
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in hie Coll^, chiefly founded on the Prow | Awatrian cuirausieTe, and was conaidered one 
cution of the UniTereity ; whereby he was of the best swordsmen in that service, 
■ohlig'd to quit the one, and was eipell'd the [CtabBllero, BLbliDihera Scriptomm Soo. Jesu 
other,' 1716. Probably written by Ayhffe.) Supplementa. Snpplomentum alteram (EomB. 

3. 'Parergon Juris Canonici Anglicani; or igie), 3; Hogaii's Cbronological Cat, of tho 
a CommentaTy by way of Supplement to the Irish Province S. 3. 88 ; Nartone'e Bibliogiafia 
Canons and Const itutions of the Church of Sicola, iii. 342; De Bticker's Bibliothique dea 
England,' 4c., 1726 ( 2nd edition, 1734. ' EcriTaiiw de k Societ* de J4*ub (186lt), 348.1 
The titles are alphabetically arranged. I ^- ^■ 

There is an historical introduction, and ap- , , , 

pendedto the work is a catalogue of themS- AYLMER, JOHN (1521-1594) bishop 
nastic and religious houses dissolved by of London, whose name, contracted from the 
Henry VUI, with their yearlv value. Saxon .^thelmffir, appears also as ..Elmer or 

4. ' The Law of Pledges, or Pawn8,'as it was , Elmer, was bom of an ancient family long 
•B use among the Romans, and as it is now resident at their ancestral seat of Aylmer 

)racticed in most foreign Nations,' 1732. I Hall, in the parish of Tivetshall St. Mary, 
Jhis was a publication by anticipation of Norfolk. "\\ hen a schoolboy he attracted 
Book rV. Tit. 18 of the work on the civil the notice of Henry Grey, maiquis of Borset, 
law, and was addressed to the House of »id afterwards duJie of Suffolk, by whose 
Commons, then making inquiries into what liberality be was sent to be educated at 
Ayliffe called 'the dark rece«ses and male- Cambridge, He is said to have been a fel- 
practices of pawn-brokers and their accom- '■>" of Queens' College, at that time a noted 
plices in iniquity.' 5. 'A New Pandect of resort of the more advanced reformers, but 
Smrum Civil Law, as anciently esUbliahed this is a matter of some uncertainty. He 
in that Kmpire, and now received and prac- proceeded B.A. in 1641, and, shortly after 
ticed in moat European Nations,' &c., vol. i., taking orders, was installed by his patron as 
1734. The second volume never appeared, his pnvate chaplain and also as tutor to his 
Theentryof'2Tols.'inthB'Biblioth.Jurid.' children at Bradgate m Leicestershire. In 
of LipeniUB is a mistake ^^^ latter capacitvhe became the mstructor 

[The Ca« of Dr. Ayliffe at O^ord ; r^kr- ■ ^^ ^^^ •'""" Grey, whose testimony to his 
enL to himself in his other works ; sl-tice by ■"«"'« ""?";« ^^^ taught 'gently, 'pleas- 
Burton in S. D. U. K. Biog. Diet. ; Oeat. Mag. J^'l?' =^'* ■"-"•' ""f fair allurements to 
iMir. 648, 865, btiiii. 968 ; EawlinKin's MSS. learning- '« preserved m the weU-knowi. 
fol. 16, 106.1 Q, P. M. story told by Ascham {Scholematter, ed. 

Mayor, pp. 33-34). He appears to have 

AYLMER, CHARLES, D.D. (1786- turned his advantages at Cambridge to good 
1847), an Irish Jesuit, bom at Painatown, account, for Thomas Becon, in his 'Jewel of 
Bounty Kildare, 29 Aug. 17B6. He entered Joy' ( Wortis, ed, Ayre, ii. 424), speaks of 
the Society of Jesus at Stonyhurst College, him as being at this time ' excellently well 
in Lancashire, and was created D.D. in 1814 learned ' in both Latin and Greek, 
white at Palermo, where he was stationed i On 16 June, 1563, Aylmer was installed 
for several years. Fortheuse of the British j archdeacon of Stow, in the diocese of Lin- 
catholics in that city he, in conjunction with | coin, but lieving ventured in convocation to 
two of his brethren, Paul Ferley and Bar- oppose the doctrine of transubstautiation, he 
tholomew Esmonde, compiled ' A short Ex- was deprived of all bis preferments, and 
tdanation of the ^ncipd Articles of the soon afterwards fled for safety to the Con- 
Catholic Faith' (Palermo, at the royal I tinent. He resided first at Strassburg, and 
printing-office), 1812, 12mo; and 'The Be- ! afterwards at ZiLrich, both chief centres of 
Tout CEiristian's Duly Companion, being a ' reunion for the Marian exiles, until the 
Selection of pious Exercises for the use of ! accession of Elizabeth. During these years 
Catholics' (Palermo, 1812, 12mo). He be- I he occupied himself with the instruction of 
came rectAr of Clongowes College, in Ireland, sundry 3'oung English gentlemen who had 
in 181", was professed of the four vows also temporarily quitted their country, and 
16 Jan. 1820, and lived in Dublin from about also in assisting John Fox, the martvrologist, 
the year 1821 till his death on 4 July 1847. in a Latin translation of the ■ Acts and 
He was superior of the Dublin Residence in Monuments.' The fact that Aylmer was 
1816, 1822, and 1629 (when the first stone solicited by Fox to render him this assistance 
of the church in Gardiner Street was laid), is evidence of his reputation as an accurate 
and again in 1841. Father Aylmerpromoted j Latin scholar, while Ajlmer's testimony 
in Dublin a society for the pnnting of catbo- (that of no lenient critic) to the correct- 
lie books. His brother was an ofRcer of nesB and merits of Fox's great work is Still 
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on record (Stbype, ii/e of Aylmxf, pp. 8- ; ingenuoiuness, deeming it prudent to di»- 
10). ! ftvow the proceedings, maniieBted signs of her 

On the accession of Elizabeth he returned displeasure. His enemies, who irere not 
to England, and was appointed one of ei^ht . few, endeavoured to avail themselves of this 
divines to hold a disputation at Westmin- i circumstance bj bringing forward chargM 
Bter with a coiresponding number of the against him of misappropriation of the epi- 
Roman Catholic perGuas ion, Inloe^.tbioug-h | scopal revenues, an accusation which he ap- 
the influence of one of liis pupils abroad , pears to have successfully repelled by fur- 
(Thomas Dannet) with Cecil, he was pro- niahing Burghley with a detailed account 
moted to the valuable archdeaconry of Lin- of his financial position and that of the see. 
coin. For the next fourteen years he re- la the same year, when on a visitation in 
stdad in that city, attending to the aifairs of Essex, he only escaped a public insult in 
the diocese, and occasionally assisting Arch- Maldon Church through having been ap- 
biehop Parker in his efforts on behalf of . prised of the design Deforehand. Having 
learning by researches in the cathedral , teamed the names of the instigators, he 
library. He sat in convocation in 16(12, and showed his usual resentful temper by send- 
subscribed to the Thirty-nine Articles. In ' ing them to prison. It is not surprising to 
ir)73 he received by accumulation the de- find that when, in 1668, the Martin Marpre- 
grees of B.D. and D.D. at Oxford, late tracts appeared, Aylmer was singled 

On 34 March, 1576-7, Aylmer was con- out for their fiercest satire. The closing 
necrated bishop of London in succession to | years of his life showed, howei'er, no soften- 
Sandys, and irom this time his arbitrary and | ing in his policy. He took a leading part in 
unconciliatory disposition comes frequently , the deprivation of Robert Cawdrey, a cleigy- 
into unpleasing prominence. He quarrelled man at Lufienham, for some injudicious re- 
with his predecessor (a man like himself of marks respecting the prayer-book — a mea- 
hot temper) respecting their relative claims sure that resulted in four years of irritating 
to the revenues of the bishopric, and again . litigation. He also suspended, on like 
on the tjuestion of dilapidations. His rule grounds, ' silver-tongued Smith,' a young 
of his diocese was characterised by excep- and able divine, and the most popular 
tional severity, fines and sentences of im- i preacher of the day ; and again (much 
prisonment being frequently imposed on , against the wish and advice of Burghley) 
those who differed from him on doctrinal ' Robert Dyke, of St. Albans, 
questions, whether puritans or catholics.' Elizabeth appears to have been desirous of 
A young bookseller who had sold a copy of ' seconding Aylmer's wish to be removed to 
the celebrated 'Admonition to Parliament,' , another see, and suggested that of Worces- 
a work attributed to Cartwright, in which i ter, and Bancroft as his successor in London. 
the episcopal office in the abstract and the ' Negotiations with thia view were accord- 
actusJ holders of it in the English church ! ingly commenced, but Aylmer's impractica- 
were alike unsparingly criticised, was also : bility of temper led him to insist on con- 
committed by him to prison. He used his . ditions which Bancroft would not accede 
best endeavours to crush the recently re- to, and after three ineflectual endeavours tt> 
vived university press at Canibridge {State I arrive at an understanding the latter ab- 
Pa^«rt, Domestic, mix. civ. \). Theunpopu-j stained from all further discussion on the 
larity which he evoled by these and simuar subject. Shortly before his death, however 
measures is indicated by an information (3 June, 1594), Aylmer expressly intimated 
which was laid against him about tliis time his hope that Bancroft might succeed him 
for having felled all the elms at Pulham, a {MSS. Baker, xxxvi. 3Sfi). 
charge which Strype denounces as a ' shame- He was interred in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
ful untruth.' Aylmer appears, however, to but the ' fair stone of grey marble ' which 
liave become conscious tliat his opportunities I marked theplace of his interment no longer 
for usefulness in his diocese were to a great , appears. The inscription, which was alto- 
degree lost, and made more than one unsuc- I getherfreefrom fulsome eulogy, sententiously 
cessful attempt to obtain his removal to a less ' recorded that be 

laborious see, to Ely or Winchester. Whit- ^^^ ^^^ p^^,, ^^^, ^^ .^^^ 

gift, who appears to have approved lus policy g;^ p^^ .^ ^^ tellgionis erat. 

Ill general, appointed him to preach before ^^ 

the queen on her birthday in ir>83 ; but He married Judith Bures, a lady of Suf- 
Aylmer having shortly after ventured to I folk, by whom he had seven sons and three 
obtain the royal warrant for committing daughters. Of the former, one (Samuel) 
Cartwright, the great piiritnu leader, to , was sheriff for the county of SuSblk ; 
prison, EliHtbeth, with her habitual dis- ' another (John) was knighted, and resided at 
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lUgby in Lincolnshire. Later deftcendants 
of Aytmer are Colonel Whitgift Aylmer, 
-n-ho (lied 1701 (Lb Nbvx, Moman. Angl., 
1650-1718, pp. 190, 197), and Brabiiion 
Aylmer, Esq., of the Middle Temple, who 
married Miss Bn^e 31 July 1786 (Qent. 
Mag., 1736, p. 600 a). Aylmer was succeeded 
in his see si^r some inten-al by Richard 
Vauglian, whom he had befriended in his 
lifetime, and irho appeare to have been re- 
lated to him either by marriage or descent 
(Bakeb, Hitt. of St. John't Cullfge, ed. 
Mayor, p. S5G), 

Aylmer is Bupposed to be designated by 
Spenser in his ' Sbepheard's Calendar' (July) 
under the name of Morrell, the ' proude and 



being formed 
from Elmer, just 



ambitious , 
by syllabic transpoaiti 

Algrind, in the same eclogue, is formed irom 
Gnndal. The puritans in like manner nick- 
named bim Marelme (-Hoy any Worke for 
Cooptr, ed. Petheram, pp. 24, 26). 

It can hardly be questioned that, both 
from his views and hie temperament, Aylmer 
viOA ill qualified to fill the epiecopal office 
in the trying times in which ne lived. He 
gave eapeciat offence to the puritans by his 
endeavour to introduce that conception of 
Sunday observance which the Anglican 
party at large subsequently sanctioned, and 
his practice d' playing at bowls on the sacred 
day was a source of much scandal { Marpee- 
iatb'8 Epittle, pp. 6, 52, 64). Like Laud, 
whom in some respects he much resembles, 
he deserves to be commended for his attach' 
ment to learning and for his discerning 
patronage of scholars. He was an accom- 
plished loncian, was well acquainted with 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, had studied his- 
toiy, and had the reputation of beiog a good 
civilian. His reputation as a scholar and a 
writer is indicated by the fact that, like Dr. 
Still and Alexander No well, he was re- 
quested to compose a confutation of the 
'Diaciplina' of Walter Travers, the recog- 
nised text-book of both the earlier and the 
1at«r Puritanism (Chubton's Nowell, p. 228) ; 
Burghley also urged upon him the task of 
replying to the 'Ten Reasons ' of Campian, 
the Jesuit. With neither of these requests 
did he think fit, however, to reply. 

The only one of his works tliat here calls 
for notice is his repiv to the ' Monstrous 
Regiment of "Women of John Knox, en- 
titled ' An llarborowe for faithfull and 
trewe Subjects, against the late hlowne 
Blaste, concerning the Government of Wo- 
men. Strasburgh, 1559' — a composition the 
merits of which are admitted by Knox's own 
biographer, l>r. M'Crie. Of his other writ- 
ings (chiefly sermons and devotional worlis) 



ftill particulars will be found in Cooper's 
' Athenta Gantabrigiensee,' ii. 171-3. 

[Life by Strypa ; ate also a copy with MS. 
notes by BiJcer in St. John's ColL Library, Cum. ; 
Cooper, AtheiUB Cnntabrigi eases ; the MairireJata 
Ttacta.poinm ; HaakelVa History of the Martin 

. MnrprelatB Controversy ; Clarke's Ipswich, H7 ; 

l Ashmolesn Mi^. ; NicoIbb's Life of Sir Chr. 
Hutton, index ; MnrsbHli's Qcnealoglst's Qaide; 
Marsden's Early Puritona i Hnweia' Sketches of 
the RrforniDtian ; Hunt's History of ^Religious 
Thought, i. 73-78 ; ZiJricb Leturs -, Maitlatid's 
EaaajB on the Reformation, 200-225; M'Crie's 
Life of Xnoi, 182-167.] J. B. M. 

ATLMEB, MATTHEW, Lord ArciMR 
(d. 1720), admiral and commander-in-chief, 
was the second son of Sir Christopher 
Aylmer of Balrath, county Meath, and en- 
tered tlie na^"y under the protection of the 
Duke of Buckingham, as a lieutenant, in 
1678. Early in the following year he was ad- 
vanced to the rank of captainj and he appears 
to have eened almost constantly, during the 
next ten years, on the coast of Algiers and 
in the Mediterranean. In October 1688 he 
was appointed captain of the Swallow in the 
Thames, but at once gave in his allegiance to 
the cause of the Revolution. In 1690 he 
commended the Royal Katherine, and, in 
the battle off Beachy Head, was one of the 
seconds to Sir Ralph Delavall who com- 
manded the blue squadron ; and in 1692, 
still in the Royal Katherine, was one of the 
seconds of the commander-in-chief at Bar- 
fleur. In February 1693 he was advanced 
to the rank of rear-admiral, and to that of 
vice-admiral in the following vear, when he 
accompanied Admiral Rusself to the Medi- 
terranean. After the peace of Ryswick he 
was sent, in 169S, as commander-in-chief, 
again into the Mediterranean, principally to 
confirm the treaties with the regencies of 
Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers ; which he happily- 
accomplished, and returned home towartb 
the end of the next year. In November 
1699, being, it is said, dissatisfied at the 
appointment of Admiral Churchill to the 
admiralty, he retired from active service, 
though he continued to act as one of the 
commissioners of the navy till July 1703. 
He took no part whatever in naval affairs be- 
yond sitting in parliament as baron or mem- 
ber for Dover, till after the death of Prince 
George, and the retirement of Churchill in 
November 1709, when he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the fleet. In the fol- 
lowing JuIt, whilst cruising in tlie Sound- 
ings, he felt in with a French squadron and 
convoy, of which only one merchantman and 
tlie Superhe, of 56 guns, were captured ; the 
rest escaped, owing, it was alleged, to the 
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haxinesa of the weather. The wutt of eucceeS 
served the new miniatry as an excuse to Bupeo 
aede him, which they did in January 1711. 
He held no further command till the acces- 
sion of George I, when he was ag^n appointed 
commander-in-chief, ranger of Greenwich 
Park, and Bovemor of Greenwich Hospital. 
This office he held till his death ; and during 
that time succeeded in establishing the hos- 

Sital school for the sons of seamen, which, 
rom small beginnings, has been sradually 
developed into the magnificent institution of 
the present day. In ApriliriThebecomeone 
of the lords commissioners of the admiraltv, 
but he resigned the appointment early the 
next year, when he was advanced to be rear- 
admiral of the United Eiugfdom, and at the 
same time raised to the peerage as Lord 
Aylmer of Balrath. He died 18 Aug. 1720. 



[Charnock'B Biog. Nav. ii. 3.5; Brit. Mus. 
M.SS. Add. 2S122-1; Official Papers in the 
Public Kecord Office.] J. K. L. 

ATLOFTE, JOHN (rf. letW), satirist, 
wrote one of the most drastic and powerful 
satires against the Stuarts, entitled ' Marvell's 
Ghost.' It was furtively circulated as a 
broadside, but was included in Nichols's ' Se- 
lect CollectionofPoem8'(iii. 186). Theeditor 
calls him ' Captain John Ayloffe,' and says he 
was educated in Trinitv College, Cambridge. 
This ia all he knew, It seems certain that 
he nas the John Ayloffe, Esq., who was exe- 
cuted before the gate of the Inner Temple 
on 30 Oct. 1685 for his participation in the 
Rye House plot. He went with the Earl of 
Argyle into Scotland, where he was taken, 
andn^ean attempt to destroy himself by 
inflicting a terrible wound in his belly. At 
his execution it came out that he was of the 
Temple; had been a 'clubber at the Eing*! 
Head Tavern,* and ' a green-ribbon man. 



18 any of Marvell's own. 
He appears to have left a relative behind him 
in a William AylotFe, author of a poem 
the death of diaries II and accession of 
James IL 



ATIjOFFE, Sib JOSEPH (1709-1781), 
baronet, an eminent antiquary, was the 

Kiat-grandson of Sir William Ayloffe, first 
ronet, through his third wife [see Atloffe, 
WiLLiAKfaif)!?).], and was the son of Joseph 
Ayloffe, bamster-at-law of Gray's Inn and 
sometime recorder of Kingston-upon-Thames, 



Ayloffe 



who died iu 1736. Bora about IT09,Aykiffe 
educated at Westminster, was admitted 

ident of Lincoln's Inn in 17S4, and spent 
B time at St. John's Collen, Oxford, be- 
fore 1728. In 1730 he succeeded, as sixth in 
succession, to the family baronetcy on the 
death of his immarried cousin, the Rev. Sir 
John Ayloffe, a descendant of the first bmilv 
of the original holder of the title. Sir Joseph 
seems very early in life to have manifesi«d 
an interest in antiquities, which received at 
once the recognition of the learned, although 
for many years he was merely collecting in- 
formation and published nothing. On 10 Feb. 
1731-2 he was elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and on 27 May of the same 
year a fellow of the Royal Sodety. Seven 

Eus later he became a member of the well- 
own literaiy club—' the Gentlemen's So- 
ciety at Spalding.' But he did not confine 
himself altogether to antiquarian research. 
In 1736-7 he was appointed secretary to the 
commisBion superintending the erection of 
Westminster Bridge; inl7oOhewasauditor- 
gereraJ of the hospitals of Bethlehem and 
Bridewell ; and in 1763, on the removal of 
the state archives from Whitehall and the 
establishment of a State Paper Office at the 
Treasury, he was nominated one of its three 
keepers. In 1761 Ayloffe t«ok a prominent 
part in procuring a charter of incorporation 
for the Society of Antiquaries, of which he 
was for many years a vice-premdent, and at 
its meetings lie very frequently read papers. 
He died at Kensington on 19 April 1781, 
and with him the baronetcy became extinct. 
He married, about 1734, Maivaret, daughter 
of Charles Railton of Carlisle, by whom he 
had one eon, who died of small-pox at Trinitv 
Hall, Cambridge, in 1756. Both father and 
son were buried in Hendon churchyard. Sir 
Joseph was the intimate friend of his col- 
league at the State Paper Office, Thomas 
Astle, and of Hachard Gough ; the latter de- 
scribe Avloffo as the English Montfauoon. 

Ayloffe s published writings belong to his 
later life, and were never very successful 
with the general public. In 1761 he circu- 
lated proposals for printing by aubacription 
the deoates in parliament prior to the Re- 
storation, in Bight octavo volumes. But 
little favour was apparently extended to 
the scheme; although in 1778 it was ad- 
vertised that the first volumes would soon 
be sent to press, none appear to have been 
published (cf. SawUnton MSS. in the Bod- 
leian, 8. V. ' Ayloffe '). It was also in I76I 
that Sir Joseph issued a prospectus invit- 
ing subscribers for a translation of Diderot's 
and D'Alembert's ' Encyclopfidie,' with ad- 
ditional or expanded articles on sulgecta of 
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EnfflUh interest. But the first number, ' 
whicli wtA published on 11 June 1752, ob- ' 
talued fucb scanty support, and was so ' 
sererelT handled in the ' Gentleman's Ma- 
Kaiine (ixii. 46), that the project was 
inunediately abandoned. Some yean pre- ' 
viouslT Ayloffe bad induced Joshua Kirby, ' 
a well-known drauffhtsmaa of Ipswich, to 
prepare a number of engravinga of the chief . 
buildings and monumeuta in Suffolk, and j 
twelve of them were published with deacrip- | 
tiva letterpress by Ajrloffe in 1748. It waa j 
Ayloffe'a intention to mtroduce Kirby 's draw- , 
ings into an elaborate history of the county 1 
tnon which he was apparently engaged for 
the succeeding fifteen years. In IT&l ne bad 
made so much progress in coltecting and 
arranging his materials that he publislied a 
lengthy prospectus for the publication of an 
exhaustive ' TopMp^phicai and Historical 
Description of Su^lk,' but unfortunately he 
here again received too little encouragement 
to warrant him in pursuing hia elaborate plan. 
Subsequently he contributed several memoirs 
to ' Archffioli^iB,' the journal of the Society 
of Antiquaries, which were highly valued 
at the time. On 25 Feb. 1763 he • commu- 
nicated ' an interesting ' Copy of a Procla- 
mation (1563) relating to PeiBons making 
Portrails of Queen Eliiabeth ' (ii. 169-170). 
In 1773 and 1774 there appeared in ' Archieo- 
logia' (iii. 186-229,239-272, 376-413) three 
papers by Ayloffe, describing (1) a picture 
at "Winosor of the famous inten-iew in 
1520 between Henry YHI and Francis I ; 
(3) four pictures at Cowdry near Midburst, 
the prop erty of Ixird Montague, illuatrating 
Henry VnTs wars in France in the latter 
part (n his reign ; and (3) the opening of the 
tomb of E!dward I at Westminster in 1774, 
an exhumation that Ayloffe with Doines 
Barrington superintended. Another paper 
prepared for the Society of Antiquaries, ' On 
Five Monuments in Westminster Abbey,' was 
published separately, with engravings, in 
1780. An account of the chapel on London 
Brid^, by Ayloffe, was published with a 
diawiDff hy George Vertue in 1777, 

In 1772 Ayloffe published the work by 
which he is still known to historical stu- 
dents. It is entitled ' Calendars of the An- 
fient Charters. . .and of the Welch and 
Scottish Rolls now remaining in the Tower.' 
In a lengthv introduction the author im- 
presses on historians the necessity of scho- 
larly research among the state papers. The 
book was begun by the Rev. Philip Morant, 
who was at one time employed at the State 
Paper Office, and was published at first 
anomrmoualy. But in 1774 a new isaue gave 
Sir Joaeph Ayloffe'a name on the title-page. 



Ayloffe also revised for the press new edi- 
tions of LeUnd's 'Collectanea' (1771) and 
of the ' Liber Niger Scaccarii ' (1771), and 
added valuable appendices of original illus- 
trative documents. He sawthroughthe presa 
John Thorpe's ' Registrum Release,' \riiich 
was published in 1769 by the compiler's son. 
Ayloffe'a ' Collections relative to Saxon and 
English Laws and Antiquities ' remain in 
manuscript at the British Museum (Addit. 
MS. 9061). We have been unable to trace 
the whereabouts of his other manuscript col- 
lections, which were clearly very numerous, 
and are stated by contemporaries to have 
been invaluable so far as they related to the 
abbey and city of Westminster. His library 
was sold by Leigh and Sotheby soon after 
bis death. 

[Annnat Begister for 17S1 ; Qeot. Hsg. for 
17S1; Nichols's Uterary Anecdotes and lUnstni- 
tions of Liteiahire ; Bnrlce'ii Extinct Peerage, 
p. SO; Morant'H History of >J8ei ; Brit. Mas, 
Cat.] 8. L. L. 



family settled originally in 
Kent and subsequently in Essex, whose ori- 

fin has been traced to Saxon times. On 
4 Feb. 1663-4 he was admitted a student of 
Lincoln's Inn, where two other near rela- 
tives, bearing the same name, distinguished 
themselves in the sixteentli century, and in 
1560 he was called to the bar. After being 
appointed 'reader' at his inn of court in 
Lent term, 1671, he was made seijeant-at- 
law in 1577, at the same time as Sir Edmund 
Anderson, afterwards the well-known lord 
chief justice of the Common Pleas. A notice 
of a oanquet in the Middle Temple hall, 
given by Ayloffe with other barristers upon 
whom a similar distinction bad just been con- 
ferred, to celebrate their promotion, is pre- 
served among the Ashmolean MSS. at- Ox- 
ford {Athm. MS. m*, ii. 1). No record is 
knownof Ayloffe's elevation to the bench,but 
he is founcf acting as judge in the court of 
Queen's Bench in 157^9 (Calendar of State 
i^p^(, 1647-1680, p. 637), and hisjudgments 
are reported by Dyer, Coke, and ^vile ^er 
that date, which may therefore be regarded as 
the probable year of his appointment. He was 
present in 1581 at the tnat of Eldmimd Cam- 
pion and other seminary priests, and special at- 
tention is called to the part he played on that 
occasion in a pamphlet published by English 
catholics at Pans shortly afterwards, and 
bearing the title ' An Epistle of Comfort to 
the Reverend Friestes and to the Honorable, 
Worahipful and other of the Laye sort re- 
etrsf ned in Durance for the Cat holilce Fayth,* 
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12mo. It is there stated (p. 202), on tlie second husband, IIu^bX,couatofIiaMarcIie. 
evidence of eye-witnesses, that while sitting Isabella harinr died in 1210,snd the fortunes 
in court after the other judges had retired, ' oftheir house being depressed tnconseqiience 
and while thejurv were considering their ver- 1 of the failure of their father's rebellion, Guy of 
diet, Avloffo took off his glove and found Lusignan, William of Valence, and Aymer, 
hia hand and ring covered with blood with- | who was then in orders, came to England in 
out any apparent cause, and that, in spite of i 1^47 to enrich themselves. Henry III re- 
his endeavours to wipe it away, the blood I ceived his half brother with great joy. B^ 
continued to flow as a miraculous sign of the , sides procuring severa! livings for Aymer, 
injustice that polluted the judgment-seat, j he compelled difl'erent bishops and abbots 
Some letters that passed between AylotFe { to assign him 'innumerable pensions, so 
and the lord mayor of London with refe- i that his revenues soon equalled those of an 
rence to the appointment of his brother as i archbishopric. Amonfr the various acts of 
town clerk, are preserved among the city ' injustice \v which the king enriched hit* 
archives for the years 1580 and 1581 {He- brother at this lime, the strong pressure put 
membrancia, pp. 149, 1 50, 27 1 ). on the abbot of Abingdon to force him to 

Ayloffe died on 8 Nov. l.iSt"). lie married pjiesent Aymer to the rich church of St. 
Jane, daughter of Sir Eustace Sulyerd, by Helen in that town excited special indigna- 
whom he had three sons. A baronetcy con- < tioii. On the resignation of jticolas, bishop 
ferred by James I in 1612 upon William, ' of Durham, in 1^49, Henry tried hard topro- 
the eldest of them, who bad been knighted , cure the election of his brother. In spiti?, 
in 1603, continued in the family till 1781. ' however, of the king's threats, the chapter 
Sir William, the first baronet, was thrice ' rejected .iymer as too young and too igno- 
married, and a large family survived him. ' rant for the office, and Henry was for the 

[Foss's Judges of England, v. 445; Wrighfs ! t'™" ^'■"=^J? ^ "^o"'^"^ 7?'' '^'^'"^ ""^ 

Es-sei, ii. 443-4 ; Burkls Eitiact Baroofltage. ; rectory of Wearmoulh to his many l>en(^ 

p. 30; Sotea and Queries (2nd series), ii(. 378,1 1 fi««- So numeroua had these and other 

■S. L. L. I sources of revenue become, that it waa aaid 

I Aymer might well forget what they were 

AYLWABD,TnEODORE(l-30-]801),|and what each was worth, and fie waa 
mnaician, was bom,probably at Chichester, in , obliged to appoint a steward to manage his 
1730. Of his early life and education nothing | rapidly-increasing wealth. When WUliam, 
is known, though when young he seems to bishop of Winchester died in 1250, Henry 
have sung at Drury Lane Theatre. He be- [ determined (hat his brother should succeeil 
came a member of the Royal Society of Mu- : him, and sent two of his chief clerks to per- 
sicians S July 1783 {Records qf Roy. Soc. I guade the monks to elect him. They refused 
,Wa»icianj), and was elected by a unanimous I on account of his youth, his lack of full 
vote into the Madrigal Society 15 Nov. 1769 orders, for he was only an acolyte, and his 
i^Rtcordt of Madrigal Soc.). He was ap- ignorance. Then the king himself visited the 
pointed organist of St. Lawrence Jewry in ; chapter, and commanded them with threats 
1762, a post he held until 1788. In ]7«4lie j to elect his brother. The monks yielded, for 
was organist of Oxford Chapel, and from , they knew that there was no help to be had 
^raa^,.^Ta^ «-~i„;.t«ra. *(;„i — v„ n *._".. it »..ii_Ji v j 



1781 oi^anist of St. Michael's, Corn- from the pope. Very sorrowfully they obCTed 
iiui. In 1771 he was appointed professor of the king's command, for the Poitevin thus 
music at Gresham College, and in 1788 he forced ujMm them as the head of their noble 
succeeded Edward Webb as organist of St. j and wealthy church could not speak their 
George's Chapel, Windsor. In November i language, and would, they believed, avoid 
1791 he took the accumulated degrees of I consecration, for they knew that he only 
Mus.Bac. and Mus. Doc. at Oxford. lie died i sought the revennea of the see. Aymer waa 
at Windsor 27 Feb. 1801, and was buried in ' elected on 4 Nov. 12o0, and his election 
St. George's Chapel. Aylward published a was confirmed at Lyons by Innocent IV on 
few songs, duets, glees, and oi^n pieces ; 14 Jan. of Ihe following year. On hia re- 
but moat of his music is still in manuscript. ' turn to England he gave a splendid banquet 

[Appendix to Bamrose's Choir Chsnt Book I at Winchester to the king and queen to 

(IBStf); CaUlogne of Collection of MusieSohool, celebrate his entrance on his office. Few, 

Oxford; Oent. Mag. 1801.] W. B. lS. | if any, of his guests were Englishmen, and 

j this neglect of the native nobility did not 

AYMUR or JirilliJ iM" iTiR (Ethe]> escape remark. The papal confirmation waa 
mar) De Valbhcb, or DB LrsiaSAV (rf. doubly scandalous in the eyes of Englishmen. 
1200), bishop of Winchester, was a younger ' Not o'nlv was Avmer, they said, the first to 
aonof Isabella, widow of King John, by her ; hold an English bishopric without being • 
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biahop, but. tlie pop« gave him leave to retain 
tbe revenues lie derived from the churcb 
before hia coneecration. Although be was 
now splendidly provided for, the king forced 
thodbbotof St. Alhans to grant, him a yearlv 
pension of ten marks. 

The biahop-elect of Winchester nttended 
the assembly of bishops held at London on 
13 Oct. 1352 to deliberate on the pope's grant 
to the king of a tenth of the revenues of the 
clergy for three years. Robert Grosseteste, 
bi^op of Lincoln, opposed the demand. 
Aymer argued that, as pope and king were 
united, the clergy had no choice ; and that, 
as the French had agreed to a like demand, 
the English ought to do the same. He seems, 
however, to have said this as the king's advo- 
cate, for he agreed with Orossetesle and most 
of the other bishops in refusing to be bound 
by the grant. The king was very wroth with \ 
liim for this, and when Aymer took leave of 
him with the words, ' I commend you to the 
Lord God,' answered, 'And I you to the living 
devil,' reproaching him bitterly with ingrati- 
tude. Soon after this Aymer quarrelled with 
Boniface of Savoy, archbiahop of Canter- 
buiT, the uncle of the queen. During the 
archbiahop's absence from England, he insti- 
tuted a certain clerk as prior of the hospital of 
St. Thomaa the Martyr, at. Southwark. The 
archbishop's official, finding that the ri^ts 
of Canterbury had been iniringed on, called 
on the prior to resign, and on his refusal ex- 
communicated him. The prior continued 
contumacious, and the official had him aeiied 
and taken to the archbishop's manor of Maid- 
Stone. When Aymer heard this, he gathered 
a band of men, and with the connivance of 
William, his brother, and John of Warrenne, 
his brother-in-law, sent them to seite the 
official. They sought him at Southwark and 
then at Maidstone, and not finding him there, 
set fire to the house. At last they found him 
at the manor of Lomheth, and brought him 
with many insults to Famham. Aymer did 
not dare tokeep him, and drove him from the 
castle. Tbe archbishop excommunicated all 
concerned in this outrage. Aymer, however, 
commanded the dean of Southwark and ot hers 
to declare the sentence of no effect. The 
foreigners at the court were divided, the 
Poitevina against the Proven^la, the king's 
men against the queen's men, while the Eng- 
lish heartily wished that they would destroy 
one another. The archbishop succeeded in 
fltirring up popular feeling against the bishop- 
elect by laying lib case before the university 
of Oxford. At the festival of Epiohany in 
the next year, the king as usual oeing at 
Winchester for Christmas, a reconciliation 
was arranged, and Aymer swore that ilie 



violence done was without his knowledgH 
and will. In the parliament held at London 
in April 1S63, the bishop-elect, with two 
others, was sent bv the bishops to the king to 
entreat him to allow the church liberty of 
election. Henry answered that the bishops 
of his appointment had better resign, and 
turning to Aymer, reminded him how he 
had gained his bishopric for him by threats 
and entreaties when, on account of his youth 
and his imorance, he ought to have bean at 
school. The next year Aymer appears to 
have promised to join the king, who was 
then fighting in Oiiscony. 

Aymer made the monks of Winchester 
bitterly repent their compliance with the 
king's order to elect him, for he greatly op- 
pressed them, keejiing them shut up in the 
churchforthreedayswithoutfood. Theyfled 
from his violence, and took shelter in other 
monasteries. He dispossessed the prior, and 
filled the convent with men of a baser sort, 
whom he made monks of Ilia house. Even 
the king disapproved of his violence. The 

Erior apjwaled to Rorae. Henry warned his 
pother of the insatiable thirst of the papal 
court for gold, and in answer Aymer boasted 
that the spring of his wealth would not dry 
up. His gifts exceeded thegiftsof the prior, 
and he gained the suit, llie prior he had 
set up kept hia office, but his false monks 
grew weary of their life and left the (»nvent, 
and he made the old monks come back to 
their house again. He managed to get some 
profit even out of his suit with the prior. 
In order to giiiu money to carry on their case, 
theconvent had recourse to the Caursins (or 
Ceorsini),thegrea<' money-lenders of the day. 
Aymer paid the debt on condition of receiv- 
ing the isle of ]*nrtland and some other places 
traia the C(mvent. ,\fter he was dead the 
monks petitioned the king that these places 
might be given back to them, for they aaid 
that they had been taken irom them unlaw- 
fully. Aymer had no sympathy with Eng- 
lish feeling in any sliajie, and when in IMS 
the bishops were in difficulty owing to the 
demands of Kustaiid, the papal envoy, they 
suspected that his heart was not with them, 
and M took no counsel with him. In I'Jiil} 
he was in Poiton from 25 Jan. to 17 Sept. 
On the death of Walter Gray, archbishop of 
York, the king refused to confirm the elec- 
tion of Sewall de Bovill, for he hoped to get 
the nrchbisho)>ric for .\ymer. Sewall, how- 
ever, lost no time in applying to Home; his 
election was confirmed by the pope, and the 
king's scheme failed. In January 1257 Aymer 
was sent on an embassy to France to gain a 

Jrolongation of the truce. I.ater in the year 
e was again !<eiil with other ambassadors 
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to the French court to demiiiid tin: English 
rights, but he and his fellows luul nothing but 
hard words. He was foremost in persuading 
Uickard of Cornwall to accept the crown of 
Oermanj offered to him in this year. When 
in 1268 the parliament of Oxford created a 
committee of twenty-foiir for the redress of 
the grierancea set forth in a petition of the 
barons, Aymer and his brothers, Guj? and 
William, Tare among the twelve nominated 
by the king. They refused to ewear to the 
provisions drawn up for the reform of the 
etate, and would not give up the royal castles 
they held. For fearof Earl Simon, William, 
Guy, and Geoffrey left Oxford suddenly, and 
fled to Aymer at Wolvesey. The caatW was 
attacked by the barons. In the negotiations 
which followed it was at first proposed to 
allow William and Aymer to remain in the 
country ; but it was finally decided that all 
the brothers should go with their followers. 
Their property was seized, and they were 
not allowed to carry away more than C,000 
marks. The feeling against Aymer was very 
strong. Not longbeiore this his men had ill- 
used and slain a clerk who had been appointed 
by John FitiiOeotFrey to a church of which 
he claimed the patronage; and when com- 
plaint was made to the king, Henry excused 
him. It was generally believed that before ho 
and his brothers leti England they poisone<l 
the Earl of Gloucester and others at a feast 
at Aymer's house at Soiithwark. On their 
arrival in France they met with a cold re- 
. ceplioii. Aymer asked leave to stay in Paris 
to study. As, however, the French queen 
complained that the Poitevins had insulted 
her sister, the Queen of Enrland, Lewis 
would not have them in his capital. Almost 
as soon as they landed tliey were followed 
by Heniy of lilontfort, eajter to avenjfe tlie 
insults they had heaped on his father. He 
stirred up the French against them. Ay- 
mer and his l^others shut themselves up it) 
Boulogne, and were kept in there almost by 
a kind of blockade. At last the bishop-eleet 
was allowed to pass into Poitoii. The castel- 
lan of Dover intercepted 1,000 marks which 
were being sent to him from England. Part 
of this sum was employed by the barons in 
defraying the expenses of an embassy they 
sent to Some to complain of his conduct. 
The ambassadors carried letters setlini forth 
the mischief and wickedness of which lie had 
been guilty, urging the pope to annul his 
appointment, and decLartng that the barons 
were determined not to allow him to rutnrii, 
and that even were they otherwise minded, 
the people of England would never suffer it. 
Tho next Tear, 1259, the chapter of Winches- 
ter elected Henry Wengham, the chancellor. 
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to the bishopric, and the king conferred the 
election conditioiially,declaringhiB approval 
in case Aymer was unable to cbtam con- 
secration. Alexander IV, however, was by 
no means inclined to listen to the representa- 
tions of the baronial party, and on 16 May 
1260 consecrated Aymer at Rome. The 
bishop set out on his journey to England, 
intending to lay the country under an mter- 
dict in cose he was not received. He died in 
Paris on 4 Dec., to the great joy of the Eng- 
lish people. His body was buried in Paris, 
and nis heart was sent to Winchester Ca- 
thedral, where his tomb may still be seen, 
and where,it is strange to read, many miracles- 
were worked. 

[Hatthtw Paris, Abjoni Chronica, Hist«riB 
Anglorum; Annales de Theokesteria, Bnrton, 
Wioton, WaTwl^s, Daostaplis, Osneia, Chron. 
T. Wykes ia Annalei Monastici, Rolls Bet.; 
Prothero, Simon de Montfort; Pauli, Simon de 
Montfort 1 Stubbs's ConBtitutioaal Hutory; Le 
Neve'sFasti Ecclesise.] W. H. 

AYMER BB Valence (d. 1324), EiBi, of 
Peuskokg and lord of Montignac, was the 
third sonof William of Valence, half-brother 
of Henry III and of Joan, daughter of 
Warine of Munchensi. Hia elder brotherB 
died during the lifetime of their father, and 
Aymersucceeded to the earldom in 1296. He 
served in Flanders in 1297, and in Scotland 
in 1298. In 1302 he was employed in an 
embassy to France, and the following year 
assisted in making peace with Philip I V. He 
received a grant of luid in Scotland, and built 
himself a castle at Selkirk. When Edwar^ 
made war on Bobert Bruce in 1300, Aymer 
was appointed guardian of Scotland, and led 
the van of the army. Bruce advanced to the 
neighbourhood of Perth and challenged him 
to battle. Aymer answered that he would 
not fight on that day, but on the same even- 
ing made a sudden attack on the Scots, and de- 
feated them in the wood of MethrenCTslvm). 
He ttwk captive thewife and daughter of the 
Scottish king, and crossed to Kantire, hoping 
to find Bruce himself. There he took Nirel 
Bruce, and sent him to Berwick, where lie 
was put to death. The nexr year, on 10 May, 
he was defeated by Bruce at Loudon Hill, and 
forced, though without much loss, to retire to 
the castle of Ayr. There he and the Earl of 
Gloucester were besieged until the king sent 
a force to relieve them. On the accession of 
Edward II, Aymer lost the guardianship of 
Scotland, He was deeply offended at the 
insolence of Gaveston, who gave him the 
nickname of Joseph the Jew, because ho was 
tall and of a pallid countenance (WiLenro- 
HAv). When he and other great nobles 
attended the tournament held by Gavestoa at 
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and for this nnd other Teasons they took 
counsel together against him. In 1309 the 
uacl joined with the other lords at the piLrlia- 
ment held at Stamford in sending a letter to 
Clement V, remonstrating with him on his 
usurpations. He was one of the foremost 
of the disconfeMed nobles who the neit year 
were enpresslj- forbidden to attend the parlis- 
ment in arms. He disrepirded the order, 
and, appearing with ihe rest in military array, 
demanded the appointment of a council of 
raform. The first step in the formation of 
this council was the choice of two earls by the 
bishops, and Aymer was one of the two then 
chosen to select the ordainers. When the 
king marched northwards, Pembroke and the 
other ordainers refused to leave London, but 
sent the number of men they were bound by 
their service to supply. 

On the recall of "Gaveston in 1312 the 
lords of Lancaster's party sent the Earls of 
Pembroke and Warenne against him. Tliey 
besieged Gareston in Scarborough Castle. 
He surrendered on 19 May, receiving a pro- 
mise from Pembroke that his life should be 
spared. Pembroke took him towards Wal- 
Logford, and lodged him at Beddington. In 
his absence the Earl of Warwick seized on 
Oaveston, carried him to Oaversike, and 
there put him to death. Enraged at the 
dishonour thus done to hie word, Pembroke 
left the Lancastrian lords, and joined himself 
to the court party. About this time he and 
Lord Badlesmere rescued Lady Clifford from 
the constable of Barnard Castle, who had 
carried her off. He went to France to seek 
Md for the king, and on hia return negotiated 
between him and the earls. On '20 Sept. 
he appeared before a meeting of the Lon- 
doners at the Guildhall, and demanded the 
obedience of the city for the king. A fierce 
riot broke out, and the earl and his com- 
panions barely escaped in safety. His posi- 
tion seems to have been ratberthat of leader 
of the party opposed to Lancaster, to whom 
he never forgave the death of Gaveston, than 
of a supporter of the king's policy (Stubbh, 
Comt.HUf. ii..SlI). He received a grant of 
the New Temple and of other lands of the 
Templars in I^ondon. After long negotia- 
tions, in which Pembroke acted as one of 
the royal commissioners, peace was made 
with the Lancastrian earls. The aSatrs of 
Scotland demanded instant attention,and the 
king made him lieutenant of that country, 
and sent him on to insure the safety of the 
loytX anay in its northward march. Pem- 
broke shared in the king's defeat at Bannock- 
bum on 24 June 1314, and saved himself by 
flight. The nest year he was sent with Lord 

TOL.II. 



Badlesmere to secure the marches against 
the Scots (Ktmeb, fiEcfera, ii. 6S4). Hewas 
also employed to quell the insurrection at 
Bristol. In 1316 he went on an embassy t<> 
the pope. On his way home he was taken 
prisoner by a Burgundian named Moillor, 
who declared that the King of England 
owed him wages for service he had done him. 
He took the earl into Germany, and kept him 
until hewas ransomed (MuKiMtnH;LELAiiD, 
Collect, ii. 548, 2nd ed.). tn September 1317 
he persuaded Edward not to provoke thi* 
Earl of Lancaster (Moh.Malh.). On24Nov. 
he entered into a bond with Roger d'Amory 
and Badlesmere, by which the confederates, 
who formed themselves into a kind of third 
party, agreed to work together to gain supreme 
influence in the council (Siitbbs, Oontt. Siai. 
ii. 342). The party thus formed rapidly in- 
creased in power, and succeeded in effecting 
a formal pacification of the kingdom. In 
virtue of this agreement, signed at Leek on 
9 Aug. 1318, a new council was appointed, 
in which Pembroke held a conspicuous place. 
On 24 March 1319 he sat with the earl mai^ 
shal in the chapter-house of St. Paul's to 
hear and compose certain quarrels that had 
arisen among the citizens of London, and later 
in the same year accompanied the king on his 
unfortunate expedition against Berwick. At 
Christmas he negotiated a two years' truce 
with the Scots. Although he was at least 
secretly in league with Roger of Mortimer 
and the other lords who in 1321 ravaged the 
lands of the Despensers, he nevertheless as- 
sumed the part of a mediator, andpressed the 
king to banish his favourites. The Earl of 
Lancaster declared that he had acted treacher- 
ously, and advised the discontented lords to 
have nothing to do with him. When Edward 
at last took up arms, he once more attempted to 
mediate, and failing in this attempt, actively 
upheld the king. On 22 March 1322 he joined 
in thejudgment and condemnation of Lancas- 
ter. He received Higham FerreiB and other 
of the earl'a lands in Northamptonshire. 
Later in the year he accompanied the king 
in bis expedition against Scotland, and on 
30 Maj; 1323 arranged a truce of thirteen 
yearewith theScots. In 1324 Pembroke died 
suddenly near Paris, while on an embassy 
to Charles IV. He married three timee. 
His third wife, married on 6 July 1321, was 
Mary of Chatillon, daughter of Guy IV, 
Count of St. Pol, the foundrefla of Pembroke 
Hall at Cambridge. He had no issue by any 
of his wives, and his childless death was held 
to be a just punishment of the part he took 
in the condemnation of the Earl of Lancaster 
(Walsinshax, ii. 195). 

[Trokelowe, Chion. Honait. 8. Albani IV 
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(RalUSer.)i AnnsUeLond.; Life of Edward U, 
bfUoak af Jtlalniesburjr ; T. de U Moor; ChroD. 
Edir. I and Bdw. U (RolU Ser.) ; Wokingham 
(EollBSer.); TriTBt (Eng.Hiat. Soo.); Homing- 
buTgh(Eng. Hiat-Soc.); Murimath (Eng. Hist. 
Soc.) ; Rymer'B FiedBra, ii. ; Slubbs's Conit. Hist, 
ii., and Intcod. to Chron. Edw. 1 and Kdw. II.] 
W. H. 

AYKEMUnf E, or ATERMIN, RICH- 
ARD DE {d. 1340n, chuicellor of the dio- 
cese* of Norwich and Salisbury, was a younger 
brother of William de Ayreminne, bishop of 
Norwich. He was prorably in early life a 
clerk of the exchequer. On 26 Ma; 1324 he 
wu made keeper of the lolU in the place of 
his brother William [see Atbeminke, Wil- 
LUX Db]. Between 16 Xov. and 12 Dec. of 
the same year he kept the great seal during 
the absence of the chancellor, Robert de 
Baldock, in Scotland. On 4 July 1325 
Henry Cliff was substituted for Richard de 
Ayreminne in the keepership of the rolls, 
probablv in consequence of the quarrel of his 
brotherWiUiam with Edward II as to his right 
to the see of Norwich. In September 1825 
Richard was appointed rector of Elreley (AI- 
veley, co. Salop), and mode by hie brother 
chancellor of his diocese of Norwich, But 
shortly afterwards he, with another brother, 
Adam, left for France to join his brother 
William. In 1S26 Edward U Usued a writ 
complaining of the refusal of the brothers to 
appear before him, and directing the Arch- 
bishop of Yor k to secure their attendance. 
After Edward HTs accession in 1327 Richard , 
was made clerk of the priry seal, and subse- : 
cjuently guardian of the Jewish converts for ■ 
lile. On 7 June 13S9 he resigned this post. 
He iras appointed chancellor of the diocese 
of SalUbury 16 July 1339 ; and since a suc- 
cessot' to him wss nominated in 1340, that 
year has been assumed to be the date of his 
death. 

[Le Neve's Fasti ; Blomefteld's Norwich, i.601 ; 
Rymer's Ftedero. iii. 761, it. 61, 161. 804 ; Fov's 
Judges, iii.214-ia.] 8. L. L. 

AYBEMHraE, or ATERMIN, WII^ 
LIAM SE <d. 1336), bishop of Norwicli, was 
descended irom an ancient family settled at 
Osgodby, Lincolnshire. He wss the eldest 
of three brothers, of whom Richard obtained 
many ecclesiastical offices [see ATHBiiiiraB, 
RiCHABD 9e], and Adam became archdeacon 
of Norfolk, In early life William was pro- 
bably a clerk of the exchequer. He sat in 
the parliament of Carlisle in 1306-7 as proxy 
for St. Augustine's Abbey, Canterbury. In 
1316 he was deputed to record the proceed- 
ings of the parliament of Lincoln. In AugiMt 
of this year he became master of the rolls. 



and he temporarily performed for many years 
before and after this dat« the duties of both 
the keeper of the great seal and of the chan- 
cellor. In 1317 he was mode guardian of the 
Jewish converts' house for life, although 
previously the ofEce had only been held 
duiw the kina^B pleasure (ToVBl's AngUa 
Judatoa, 222). In 131fl he joined the Areh- 
bishop of York, the Bishop of Ely, and other 
ecclesiastics, who with a force of eight thou- 
sand men attempted to resist an invasion of the 
Scots in the North. The army was defeated 
near the river Swale with great slaughter. 
William was taken prisoner, and was not re- 
leased for several months. In 1324 he re- 
signed the mastership of the rolls ta his 
brother Richard, and Decame keeper of the 
king's privy seal. In the church he mean- 
while secured much preferment, although he 
was always manmuvring to obt^ more, 
lie was rector of Wearmouth and canon of 
St, Paul's, Lincoln, York, Salisbury, and 
Dublin. In July 1325 he is said by some 
authorities to have been staying at Rome, 
to have there received the news of the 
death of Salmon, bishop of Norwich, and to 
have straightway obtained the pope's nomi- 
nation to the vacant see, recrardless of the 
known intention of Edward II to bestow the 
bishopric on his chancellor, Baldock. But 
there seems little doubt that William was 
living in France at the time, engaged in 
settling a dispute between the kings of Eng- 
land and France as to the possession of land 
in Aquitaine. His conduct of this bun- 
iiess appears to have displeased £!dward II, 
who had instructed him to offer certain con- 
cessions to France, which he tailed to do. 
He had, however, friends at Rome, who un- 
doubtedly obtained for him the papal nomi- 
nation in 1326 to the see of Norwich, and he 
was consecrated bishop in France, l5 Sept. 
1325, by the pope's agents against E!dward's 
wish. In the course of the following year 
he returned to England, after frequent re- 
fusals to answer the king's summons to oi- 
Cku his recent conduct, and appeals to have 
n reconciled to Edward II, m spite of the 
suspicions with which the Deepencers and 
Baldock viewed him. He vigorously sup- 
ported Edward HI on the abdication of 
Edward U, and in 1331 held the office of 
treasurer. He died 27 March 1336, at hia 
house at Charing, near London, and was 
buried in Norwich Cathedral. The old ver- 
dict on his career, which stigmatised him sa 
' crafty covetous, and treasonable,* seem* 
substantially just. 

[Koss's Judfces of England, iii. 21S et aeq. ; 
BlomafieldB Norwich, i. 601 ; Fuller's Wolthiaa, 

ed. Nicbob, 9-10 ; Hist. MS8. Com. Fourth Re- 
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port, S81, 3S4. 3S5; Holls of Parliometit, i. 190. 
298, 360-1 ; Kymer'a Ftedeni, toIb. iii. and iv. 
ptanm.] S. L. L. 

ATBES, JOHN (Jl. 1680-1700), en emi- 
nent Kng'lieh penman, was of \^Ty humble 
origin, but the date &nd place of bis birth 
are unknown. Coming up from the country . 
a poor lad, ha became footman to Mr. Wil- 
liam Ashunt, alderman of London, then 
reBident at Homsej, vho was knighted in 
1089, and lord mayor of London in 1693-^. 
His master, taking a great liking to him, 
sent him to school, where he attained great 
«fficiencj in writing and arithmetic. He 
eontinned some years in Ashurst'a service, but 
manriug a fellow-gerrant with 200/., he was 
enabled to set up as a teacher of writing and 
accounts in St. Paul's Churchyard, where 
his industry and ability soon procured him so , 
many echolars that his income from teaching 
«lone was nearly 800/. a year. 

About 1680 ne commenced the 



Ayres 



the great reformers in the writing 
wealth, and the introducer into this country 
■oi the beautiful Italian hand. Robert More, 
in his essay on the ' First Invention of Writ- 
ing,' prefixed to his own ' Specimens of Pen- 
manship' (1716F),«ayB; 'The late Colonel 
Ayras (a disciple of Mr. Topham) introduced 
the bastard Italian band amongst us, which 
by the best masters has been admitted, natu- 
ralised, and improved. Nor is it a diminu- 
tion of our characters which survive bim 
that therein the colonel was the common 
father of us all. He carried the glory of 
Ei^tish penmanship far beyond his prede- 
-cessors.' Ayres continued teaching and 

Subltsbing eimolaatic works until his sudden 
eath, from apoplexy, while remling some 
friends at Yauxhall. The date ot this occui^ 
rence is not known ; but it was before 1709, 
.as Rayner, bis scholar, who published his 
'Paula Scholar's Copy Book' m that year, 
alludes to his death. 

His contemporaries speak of him as 
'colonel' and 'major,' in reference, appa- 
rently, to his position in some of the city 

The works which be issued from the Boil- 
ing Press were: 1. 'The Accomplished Clerk, 
a Copy Book shewing the natural Freedom 
of y* Pen in Writing all the usual hands 
of Eng* [«■(!], by John Ayres. Sold at the 
Hand and Pen in St. Paul's ChurchT*.' This 
was engraved hy the celebrated John Sturt, 
and apparently issued about 1680, since in 
1700 he reproduced the work as (2) > The 
Accomplished Clerk He-graved,' and in the 



nfacespeaksof his'lirsteseay^, twenty veais 
jre, to introduce the engraving of writing, 
and overcame the dit&calCy of making the 
graver come up nicely to the nature and 
freedom of the pen.' (Only three of the 
twenty-five plates were from the original 
work.) 8. A work which seems to have 
been a second issue of bis first hook, 'The 
Accomplished Clerk, or Accurate Penman,' 
dedicated to his former teacher, Mr, Thomas 
Topliam, and dated 25 April 1683. The 
last of these twenty'fire specimens is a 
fine instance of the softness, delicacy, and 
ornamental beauty of the new Italian hand. 
4. ' The Tradesman's Copy Book, or Appren- 
tice's Companion, showing Varieties of Re- 
ceipts, Bills, &c. written in all the modish 
Running-bands now used,' 20 pi. ob. 4to, 
1687. 5. 'The Youth's Introduction to 
Trade; an Exercise Book.' 6. 'The Paul's 
School Hound-hand, Strong Running-hand, 
and Mercantile Round-hand,' engraved 1^ 
Sturt, 1700. 7. ' Alamode Secretario, ot 
Practical Penman, a Writing Book,* also en- 

Kved by Sturt, 28 long 8vo pi. 8. ' The 
iman's Daily Practise, Shewing mudi 
Variety of Command of band,' which he 
calls ' a cyfering book,' 34 plates of alphabets 
and tables of arithmetic, engraved by Sturt 
(n.d.). 9, ' ITie Writing Master, or Tutor to 
Penmanship,' 50 large plates of all the Va>- 
rieties of English Writing (n.d.), 10. 'A 
Striking Copy Book,' 14 plates of capital- 
letters. II. 'MaterotRedirivus, the Italian 
M'., Shewing the great Variety and beauty 
of the Italian hand,' 1690. (Materot was 
the famous peum^n of Paris.) The grandest, 
however, of all his works was 12, ' A Tutor 
to Penmanship ortbe Writing Master,' which 
he dedicated to King William III in a most 
pompous and yet interesting address. It was 
in two parts, with 48 large obi. fol. plates. 
Engraved by John Sturt, who also puts for- 
ward a long and curious address. The 
preface is dated 15 Jan, 1697-8, Ayres's 
portrait was in this work, also in the 'Ac- 
complished Clerk' (No. 3 above) ; but in the 
British Sluseum copies these. works from 
Sturt'a graver are wanting. There are only 
five of these famous books of penmanship in 
our national collection, 

Ayres also published 'Arithmetic made 
Easie for the Use and Benefit of Tradea- 
meu,' 1693, dedicated to his former master, 
Sir William Ashurst, Ent. The second 
edition, ' much corrected and enlarged,' 
leflfi, is in Vlrao, 100 pp. There were 
manv editions before and after his death ; 
the twelfth, published in 1714, has addi- 
tional pagen on bookkeeping ' by Charles 
Snell, his fellow-pupil amd ibrmer rival in 
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U» ™toim ot lie .rt of iraUog, wilh whom , hU dmth whidi took pUo. 2 f.b. 1799. 
itwiu Mid he hud many bicferinge in the By his wife Catherine (who died at dealer 
SSJo'thefrjllcir. A^. poo* l( Sept. 1S19) he had two »?■, "of 
• - ■ ' - ■ ninthe later edi- whom were organists of Ripon Minster. Ihe 



[Bobert More, Firat. Invention of Writing, 
1T18 ■ William Masse J, Oriein of Letters, 1763; 
Ayree'fl Works; Chalmera's Biog. DioLl 

AYKES, PHILIP (1638-1712), the 
author of numeroua books and pamphlets, 
ftourished in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth centurv : waa born at Cottinghi 






organists ol 

elder of these, WiUiam Francis Morel, -w 

1778, and succeeded to his father's- 
25 June 1799. Soon after he moved 
„ Chester, where he died 8 Nov. 1860. His 
brother, Thomae, was born in 1782, and waa 
oi^anist of Ripon Minster 'for nearly twenty 
yeara before his death, which took place' 
24 Oct, 1822. Edmund Ayrton, the second 
son of Edward Ayrton, the barber-surgeon, 
was oriffinally destined for the church, but. 



and educated at Westminster, and St. John's displaying conwderable musical talent, 
Collefre, Oiford. He became tutor in the _i-_.J.,_,i„. n. ■'j.«.o thi. nrmmiirt. nt ^ 
family of Montsp Garrard Drake, of Ag- 



chori of Southwell 

he married, on 208ept. 



the family ^j^^ auditor, and f 

ehiefwork Minster in 1754. Hi- , r- 

iraitation of ; ^-q.j^ j^^^^ ^^^ daughter of Benjamin Clay, 
.. -„ _ ^^ .^ijon, lie had fourteen children, several 

...-B r , . ol' whom died in infancy. Ayrton becam» 

of verses is addresaed to 'his ^ member of the Royal Society of MuMciana 



mondesham, Bucks, and lived 
tiU his death, 1 Dec. 1712. " 
is his 'T.yric Poems made _ 
the Italians,' 1687, a not uninteresting col- 
lection of original pieces and translations. 



honoured friend ' John Drydt 



2 June 1705 (Records of Boy. Soe. of 



lowing is a list of Ayres's works in chrono- Miaiciant). In 1764 he was appointed m 
logif^order: 1. ' A short Account of the ' ^j^^^ of the Chapel Royal, and sooft 
Life and Death of Pope Alexander VU, by \ ^^^ became a vicar choral of St. Paul's 
P. A. Gent.,' 1667. 2. ' Pas Redux, or the Cathedral, and a lay vicar of Westminster- 
Christian Reconciler. Done out of the A.ijbey. He succeeded Narea as master of 
French by P. A.,' 1670. 3. ' The Fortunate ^■^^^ children of the Chapel Royal in 1780. 
Fool, written _in Spanish by A G. de Salas j^jrton took the degree of Mus. Doc, at Cam- 



Barbadillo. Translated by Philip A^es, bridge in 1784, on which 
Gent.,' 1670. 4. ' Count Nadasdy s Hun- he wrote as an exercise v 
rarian RebeUion, translated by P. A. Gent. 



1672. 



'The Count of Gabalis, 



the anthem 

he wrote as an exercise was performed In the- 
church of Great St. Mary's, and afterward* 



,„,. „. -- .„.„.„„„ .it the peace thanksgiving a 

from the French of the AbbS de Montfaucon ■ -paxiXa on 29 July 1784. The Oxford degree- 
deVillart. 6. ' Emblemata .\niatoria. Em- i gfji„^j)og_^adeundem) was conferred upon 
Mems of Love. In four languages, Lat., him in 17fi8. Dr. Avrton's wife died on 
Engl., Ital., Fr.,' 1688. 7. ' The Voyages j4 jjav 1800 ; he resigned the mastership of 
and Adventures of Captain Barth. Shaiy jhe children in IS05, and died on 22 May 
and others in the South Sea, &c., 16B4. igoS, at 24 James Street,Buckingham Gate, 
8. ' Vox Clamantis, or an Essay for the , "Westminster, a large house with a garden of" 
Honour, Happiness and Prosperity of the ^^^ ^hree acres, but wluch had the repu- 
_ .. . „ . , ,flD. o . M,..i.^1,^,= tj^ionofheing haunted, so that Ayrton had 
occupied it for many years at a low rent. Ha- 
was buried in the west cloisters of Westmin- 
ster Abbev on 28 May. His sister married- 
Nicholas Thomas Dall, the Danish painter. 

[TheHacmonicon for 1833; Appendli to Bern- 
rose's Choir Cbanc Book (1882) ; Parke's Unsical' 
Memoirs (1830); Chester's Bs^sWrs of West- 
miDster Abbey (1875); Oent. Mag. for ISOOand 
1808; Ripon Rasters; information from Mr- 



English Gentry,' 16S4. 9. ' Mythologia 
Etfica,or Three Centuries of /Esopian FaUes 
in EngUsh,' 1689. 10. ' The Revengeful ' 
Mistress, being an Amorous Adventure of an 
English Gentleman in Spain,' 1696. i 

[Corser's Colleclanea. i. 104-108; British 
Museum Catal<«ue; Rawlinson M3S. i. 197J , 

ATRTON, EDMt:ND (1734-1808), the 
moat distinguished member of a race "^ 
musiwans, was bora at Ripon, where he waa H.J! 
baptised 19 Nov. 1734. His father was one . 

Ei^nird Ayrton (lX:UL*L^S^dS: ' (l^Vl-^);'one o'fThose medical student. 
^To? 'ti^'C' 74 IS^lf^^ma^" ' Kose en'^rgy Englishwomen are indebj^ 
n^nS Mwari 7y.^on': eldest ^n, , for their existing opportunities of gu^ 
WluTam (baptised 18 Nov. 1726), was orgs- , l"^^,?^''^'^^^^^,^"-''-'-^^:??! 
nist of Ripon Minsler from 7 June 1748 until I m 1^46. Her maiden r 



[■.BoVer.] " W.B.8. 

AYRTON, MATILDA CHAPLIN, M.D. 
"J students 
e Indebted 
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Ch&plin. After derotit^ herself to art for I two years to winter abroad, but at the 
some years, she commenced in 1867 thestudf | hoepjtal of Algiers during one wint«r, and 
■of medicine, which she pursued unceasingly in the physiological laboratory at Monfpelier 
until her death. She spent two years at the : during another, she continued her atudiesi 
liOndon Medical College for Women; and Mrs. Ayrtondiwl in Londonon 19 July 1883, 
baring passed the preliminary examination aged 37. 

at Apothecaries' Hall in 1869, she presented , Fromthetimeof her journey to Japan Mrs. 
herself forthe later examination, but was re- ! Ayrton contributed to the ' Scotsman ' and 
fused admission on the ground of her aex. other periodicals a large number of articles 
Thereupon she at once proceeded to Edin- on very varioua topics, including Japanese 
bui^b, and matriculatea there. But here politics and customs, and the educational 
again instruction in Che highest branches of problems of the West. She published in 
medicine was denied her. The aid of the ' London in 1879 a little book entitled ' Child 
law was inroked to reverse the decision of Life in Japan,' which was illustrated tnaa 
the authorities, but judgment was in 1872 her own sketches. Mrs. Ayrton always took 
finally given against women students. Mrs. a lively interest in attempts to improve the 
Ayrton took, bowei'er, high honours in ana- . educational opportunities and social position 
tomy and suigery at the eitramural eianuna- of women. She actively aided to establish a 
tiona held in ]i870 and 1 87 1 at Surgeons' Hall, club for women students in Paris, and helped 
Edinbun-h. Inl871,whenshefound thechief to organise the Somerville Club for women 
medical classeeinEngland and Scotland closed , in London. 

to her, she resolved tocomplete hereducation j [Memorial notice by Eliia Onne, in the Eng- 
atFariB,whereeveryfacilitywaaaffordedher. iigt^„^-g Ksview for lb Aug. 1B88; Les 
The university of Pans recognised her abili- ' FemniM et I™ Frofessioii* LLbicales eo Angle- 
ties by bestowing upon her the degrees of Ba- wrre, by Professor Charles Himy, in Lb XKb 
chelier Ss-Sciences and Bachelier te'l^ettres. SiMe, 23 Aug. 13S3; information from Prof. 
But, although studying regularly at Paris, I W. E. Ayrton.] a L. L. 

Miss Chaplin did not sever her connection I 

with Edinburgh, and still attended some of [ AYRTON, WILLIAM (1777-1858), 
the classes open to her there. In 1872 she j musical writer, younger son of Dr. Ayrton 
married Mr. William Edward Ayrton, an [see Airton, Edmund], was bom in Lon- 
Edinburgb student, and a distinc^sbed pupil i don in 1777. On 17 May 1603hemarried 
«f Sir William Thomson, ^rly in the Marianne, the daughter of Dr. Arnold, the 
following year she obtained a certificate in composer. In 1816 he went abroad to en- 
midwifery from the London Ubsletric So- gage singers for the Italian opera at the 
ciety, the only medical qualification then King's theatre, of which he undertook the 
i>btainablebywomenin England, and shortly direction in the following year, producing 
Afterwards accompanied her husband to for the first time in England Moairt's ' Don 
Jqian, where he had been appointed to a Giovanni,' and introducing to English audi- 
profeesorship in the Imperii College of , ences such great artists as Pasta, Camporese, 
Sn^Deering. In Japan Mrs. Ayrton pur- ' Crivelli, and Ambrogetti. In spite of a very 
sued some interesting anthropological re- auccessftil season Ayrton was obliged by the 
searches, and opened a school for native disputes of the company to retire from the 
iiiidwives,in which she lectured herself, with : direction. In 1821 he again (under the 
the aid of an interpreter. In 1877 signs of management of Ebers) took the post of mu^ 
<!onBumption made themselves apparent, and sical director, but owing to the factious op- 
Mrs. Ayrten returned to Europe. In 1879 ! position he encountered from the committee 
she took the d^jee of M.I), at Paris, and he was again forced to resign. The rematn- 
presented as her thesis the result of her Japs- der of his life he devoted entirely to literary 
neee studies, which waa printed under the pursuits, in which, both as a critic and writer 
title of 'BecherchessurlesdimeQsions gfrn^ in music, he occupied for many years apo- 
rales et aur le dfiveloppement du corps chez sttion far in advance of his contemporaries, 
les Japonais' (Pans, 1879). Later Mrs. From 1828 to 1833heeditedandcontributed 
Ayrton became a licentiate of the King and | largely to the ' Harmonicon,' a periodical the 
Queen's College of Physicians in Ireland, ' value of which has hardly been exceeded by 
and, although tbe only female candidate, I anv of its successors. In 1834-6 he pu'6- 
«ame out first in tbe examination. In 1880 li^ed his ' Sacred Minstrelsy,' and in 1834- 
Mra. Ayrton lived in London, chiefly study- 6-6 the work known as the 'Musical Li- 
ing diseases of the eye at the Royal Free brary,' one of tbe earliest and best che^ 
Hospital. But ber health was rapidlv break- collections of vocal and instrumental music 
ing down. She waa compelled for tlie next Ayrton was a F.H.S., a F.S.A., and one of 
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the ori^nal membera of the lioyal Iiistitu- 
tioD and the Atheiueum Club. He died at 
Bridge Street, Westminster, 8 March 1858. 
fEbers's Seren Ycare of the King's Tlieutro 
(182S); Annual Hepister for 1S68; Chester's 
RsgiatBTs of WeatmiiiBtOT Abbey (1876) ; (fent, 
Mag. for 1803.] W. B. S. 

AYSCOUGH, ANNE. [Sec Askew, 

ASNE.] 

AYSCOUGH, FRANCIS, D.D. (170^- 
1786), divine, was bom at St. Olave's, South- 
wark, in 1700, became a member of Corpus 
Christ! CoUeffe, Oxford, ou 28 Marcli 1717, 
and graduated M.A. in 17:J3. After taking 
orders he was admitted probBtioner fellow of 
faia college on If) Jan. 1727, and after two 
jears of probation becaae a candidate for an 
actual tellowsbip. "Without giving any 
reaaon the president and majority of tbe 
fellows Toted againat bis admiasion ; where- 
upon Ayacou^h appealed to the visitor, the 
Kahop of Winchester. The coUege ^ileaded 
that they had a right to make elections to 
jellowships without being responsible to the 
visitor, but tlie plea was overruled by the 
bishop, and the college was compelled to 
receive Ayscough and pay the costs of the 
proceedings. In 1736 he took tbe degree of 
P.D., and in the following year published 
'A Sermon mached before the Iloiiae of 
Commons on Friday, SO Jan. 1735-6, being 
the anniversary of the martyrdom of King 
Charles I.' In 1740 he became clerk of the 
closet to Prince Frederick, and was presented 
by him to the rectory of Northchurch, Berk- 
faampeteed. The right of presentation was 
disputed by the chapter of Windsor, but the 
case was decided in the prince's favour. At 
Oxford he had been tutor to Lord Lyttelton, 
whose sbter he married. By Lord Lyttel- 
ton'e influence he was for a lime preceptor 
to George HI before his accession, and to his 
brother Edward, Duke of York. Finally 
he was appointed dean of Bristol. He was 
dead before October 1766, when a notice of 
him appeared in the 'London Magazine.' 
He left a son [see Atbcohoh, Ggoboe Ed- 
wasd]. 

[Nichols's IJ terary A necdotes.iii. 181,viii.433, 
ix. 631 ; Procoedings of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, in the au» of Mr. Ayscough Tindicated. 
1730; Catalogue of Oreduat*e of Oxfbn! from 
1659 to 1814; S,D.U.K. Biog. Diet.; Rawlin- 
Bon M83. V. 218.] A. H. B. 

AYSCOUGH, GEOBQE EDWARD 
(d. 1779), dramatist and trafeller, was the eon 
of Dr. Francia Ayscough, deau of Bristol, by a 
siat«roftbetirstLord Lyttelton. Foraomet.ime 
heheldaconunisuonintheGuards. lDl776he 



produced at Drury Lane a version of the ' 3e- 
miramis ' of Voltaire, Mr. Yates representing' 
tbe chief character ; an epilogue was provided 
by Sheridan. The tragedy obtained eleven re- 
presentations, and the English author enjoyed 
three benefits on account of it. On tbe orat 
performance Captain Ayscough 'a brotbor 
officers attended in great force and secured tba 
succMs of ' Semiramis.' In the ' Biogrsphia 
Dnunatica ' Ayscough is described aa ■ a fool 
of fashion,' 'a parasite of Lord Ljittelton : ' 
and bis tragedy is condemned aa contem^ 
tihle. He left England on account of hia 
failing health, and afterwards publiahed some 
account of hia travels in Italy. He was tba 
editor of the Miscellaneous Works of bis 
uncle. Lord Lyttelton, published in 1774. 
[Geoest'a History of the Stage, 1882.] D. C. 

AYSCOtJGH, SAMUEL (1746-1804), 
librarian and index-maker, was the grand- 
son of William Ayscough, a stationer and 
printer of Nottingham, where he introduced 
the art of tvpography about 1710, and died 
on 3 March 1719, and the son of Geoiye 
Ayscough, who succi^ededto his father's busi- 
ness, which lie carried on upwards of forty 
years. Geoi^ Ayscough was much esteemed 
in the neighbourhood, and was connected with 
some of the most respectable families in the 
county. His first wife died childless. He 
then married Edith, daughter of Benjamin 
Wigley of Wirksworth, by whom he had a 
aon, Samuel, and a daughter, Anne. He 
inherited a good business, but, instead of 
devoting his energies to its development, 
launched into various wild speculations, 
among others being one to extract gold from 
the dross of coals. Having in this way gra- 
dually got rid of nearly all his money, about 
the year 1763 he took a large farm at Great 
Wigston in Leicestershire, where he was still 
more unfortunate, losing not only the re- 
mainder of his own property, but the fortunes 
of bis two children. 

Samuel Ayscough was bom in 1746, and 
was educated at the free grammar school in 
Nottingham. The son assisted his father 
in the successive failures of business, specu- 
lations and farm. At last, when compfete 
ruin confronted the family, Samuel hired 
himself to take care of a mill in the neigh- 
bourhood, and bravely laboured as aworking 
miller to keep his father and sister. The new 
start in life proved unsuccessful, but an old 
schoolfellow and intimate friend of early 
life, Mr. Eamer (afterwards Sir John Eamer, 
lord mayor of London), bearing of his dis- 
tress, abouttheTeerl770aentforhimtocome 
to town, clothed him, and procured for him a 
aa overlooker of street-paviors. It 
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was doubtleu this employment which gave 
him the cnpKcitv for Buch rude labour as 
indax-m&king. Soon aiterwarda he entered 
the shop ofl^r. Riyington, bookseller, of St . 
Paul's Chuichjard, and subsequently ob- 
tained anengagemetit at & very modest salary 
as ttssistant in the catalc^umg department 
under the principal librarian of the British 
Museum. This was the turning-point of his 
Ilia value was 



desire. 



laborious and u 

n recognised by a 



weekly stipend, and he waa able to occupy 
eome of his leisure in arranging private li- 
brariea. These additions to hia income, added 
to some asaistance from Mr. Earner, enabled 
him to send for hia father, whom he main- 
tained in comfort till his death, in November 
1783. Ayacough's excellent catalo^e of 
the undeacribed manuacripta in the British 
Museum was commenced in April 1780 and 
published in 1762 by leave of the trustees, 
but as a private venture of the compiler. 
The plan of the book was original, and the 
publication reflects credit upon the enterprise 
of Ayscoug'h, who claims (Preface, p. i.) that 
no work of like extent was ever completed in 
BO short a time. He achnowledges the help 
received from previous catalogues and occa- 
sionally from frequenters of the reading room, 
but to all intenta and puiposea the two quarto 
volumes were the work of Ayscough'a unaided 
efforts. He states that the catalogue was 
drawn up on 20,000 separate slips of paper. 
Each manuscript was specially ejtamined. 
The classification is ample, and two indexes, 
the first of the numbers of the manuscripts 
and pages of the catalogue where they are 
described, and the second of all names men- 
tioned in the two volumes, render the book of 
easy reference. In 1783 he issued anonv- 
moualy a email pamphlet in reply to the 
'Letters of an American Farmer,' printed the 
year before by Mr. Hector St. John [Creve- 
cceur], a French settler. Ayacougli con- 
tended that the writer waa neither a farmer 
nor a native of America, and that his sole 
purpose was to encourage foreigners to emi- 
grate to that country, called by a reviewer 
in the 'Oentleman's Magaiine' (1783, liii. 
1036) ' an insidious and fatal tendency, which 
this writer, as an Englishman, is highly laud- 
able for endeavouring to detect and counter- . 
act.' i 

After wearily waiting for fifteen years, 
during which tune he had vainly applied for 
five different vacancies, about 1785 Ayscough ' 
was appointed an assistant librarian at the i 
museum. He had long desired to take holy 
orders, and in spite of some difficulties, the 
exact nature of which cannot be traced, 
waa at length enabled to accomplish his 



The precise period of the event is 
u. Nichols places it soon after 
1786, and a notice of the death of the father 
{Gentleman'* Magazine, liii, 982) supports 
this view; but he styles himself' clerk 'on the 
title of hia ' CaUlogue ' (1782), and a letter 
' of the father, dated IS Jan. 1781 (Nich018'& 
lUiuiratioiUj iii. 571), styles the son ' Rev.' 
He was ordamed to the curacy of Norman ton- 
on-Soar in Nottin^iamshire, and afterwords 
appointed assistant curate of the parish of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fielda. Here his regular at- 
tendance to hie duties and excellent cnaracter 
gained him the friendship of Dr. Buckner, 
afterwards bishop of Chicnester, Mr. South- 
gate, Dr. Willis, and other eminent persons. 
A general index to the 'Annual Register' 
(175tt-80), which came out in 1783, is as- 
cribed to Ayecough vrithout sufficient evi- 
dence. In 1786 the conductors of the ' Monthly 
Keview' brought out an index to the first 
seventy volumes of that periodical, compiled 
by Ayscough, the first volume consisting of 
the articles, &c., classified under subjects with 
a full index, and the second forming an al- 
phabetical index to passages in the body of 
the 'Review.' A continuation extending to 
the eighty-first volume, and issued in 1796, 
was from the same hand. His publications 
so far had been of a private nature ; hia next 
appearance wasin connection with hia official 
' position. The catalogue of books in the 
, British Museum, printed in 1787, 2 vols, 
folio, was compiled by Ur. F. H. Maty, S. 
Harper, and Avscough ; one-third of the 
work is due to tlie latter. Onl2Marchl789 
ho was elected a fellow of the Society of 

All students of the history of the eighteenth 
century are grateful to Ayscough for his share 
in indexing the ' Gentleman's Magazine ' 
(1731-86), consisting of the two volumes 
printed in 1786, the first of which includes 
an index of the essays, dissertations, and his- 
torical passages in one alphabet, and the 
second being divided into four parts, is de- 
voted respectively to poetry, names of persons, 
plates, and books noticed. Useful as it is, 
the index is not by any means perfect. The 
lists of persons in each volume of the periodi- 
cal had unfortunately never been furnished 
with christian names, and where more than 
one reference occurred no sort of distinction 
was introduced. This method was continued 
by Ayscough in his general index, so that in 
the case of oommon names, such as Smith or 
Williams, there are hundreds of references, 
making the task of hunting up any particular 
fact almost hopeless. In Uie continuation on 
the same plan, published in 1821, the evil is 
made worse by tlie increase of the materials,so 
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th&t ttiere are no lesa th&n 2,411 entries under | the catali^ue occupied from 8 May 1787 to 
Smith without further particulars. It has | 18 Aug. 1792, witn a few additions subsa- 



been calculated that, owing to the time I quently made. It is still used for n 

taken up in referring' back K each volume, Ajscough's last work at the MuMum cou- 
it would occupy eighty hours of hard work ! aiated in arrangiuf the books in ckuaes and 
60 look through all the Smiths in search of | cataloguing the King's Tracts, 
one particular individual of that name (see | About a year before his death he waspre- 
Wheitlxt's What ii an Index- f -o. 48). aent«d to the small licarage of Gudham in 
Until Ayscough brought out his ' Index ' in Kent by Lord Chancellor Eldon. Although 
1790 there was no concordance to Shake- from his official position he was permitted 
dpeare. This wa« a speculation on the part . non-residence, he conscientiously fulfilled 
of the publisher, John Stockdale, who paid his religious duties, makine the journey of 
two hundred guineas for the index, which was 1 seventeen miles each Saturday, and returning 
specially designed to accompany his edition I on the Monday. He never passed the work' 
of the 'Dramatic Works,' in 2 vols. roy. 8vo. | house without calling to read prayers or to 
In this excellent compilation the words are preach. He took great pains to excel as a 
arranged alphabetically with the lines in preacher. In the national library may be 
which they occur, then the name of the play, I seen a co^ of Letsome's ' Preacher's Assist- 
and in five separate columns the act, scene, I ant ' (17^, S ports, 8vo) marked with thoSK 
page, column, and line. The last three par- sermons which, might he consulted at the 
ticulars of course refer only to the edition of ' Museum, and with twenty-one leaves of 
1700, but the index may be made to serve manuscript additions not taken notice of by 
any other text. Francis Twiss compiled a Letsome. Ayscough's salary had been re- 
' Verbal Index ' in 1806, not so useful as that . cently increased, which, added to his clerical 
of Ayscough, and both were superseded by 1 preferment, placed him in a position of com- 
Mrs.CowdenClarke's valuable 'Concordance' ' paratiye comfort ; hut his bountiful disposition 
(1846). All three are devoted to the plays ; led him to spend all his modest income, an<l 
alone, and require to be supplemented hv he scarcely left sufficient to meet tlie cliums 
Mrs. Furness's' Concordance to Shakespeare 8 upon his executors. In 1802 heedited.witk 
Poems' (1874). There is still no complete . John Caley, a volume of the patent rolls in 
concordance to the entire works. ' the Tower, but does not seem to have been 

Ayscough was chosen to deliver the Fair- ' concerned in the 'Taxatio Ecclestastica Ni- 
child lectures, established in 1729 by Thomas cholai IV ' (1802 j also published h^ the Record 
Fairchitd, gardener, of Shoreditch, who be- ! Conunisuon, and sometimes ascribed to him. 
queathedasumofmoneyforasermononeach He died of dropsy in the chest, at bis apcul- 
Whit-Tuesday on the 'Wonderful Works mentsin the Museum, on SO Oct. 1804, and 
of God in the Creation.' The first sermon was buried in the cemetery of St. Oeorge's, 
was delivered by Ayscough in 1790 before Bloomsbury, behind theFoundlingHospital. 
the Royal Society at Shoreditch Church, and ' Ayscough has been termed the ' Prince of 
he completed the series of fifteen sermons in ; Index-makers,' and if the title conveys any 
1804. They were \o have been printed aft«r idea of the extent and usefulness of his la- 
his death, but never appeared. hours he well deserves it. Besides tiiemany 

Dr. Birch had left lor press among his j works alread]^ spoken of, he compiled the 
papers at the Museum a collection of his- ! indices to Bridges' 'Northampton' (which 
torical letters written during the reigns of took him nine months), to Manning's 
James and Charles, which Ayscough proposed j ' Surrey,' and, according to Nichols, the in- 
to publish if he could find two hundred sub- ' dices to the ' New Review,' edited by Dr. 
Bcnbers at a couple of guineas apiece. But Maty. His life of indexing produced him 
it was left to Mr. R. P. Williams to carrj- altogether about 1,300/., not to be compared 
tbeschemeintoefiectin 1849, when thedocu- with the vast sums gained by those lortu- 
ments wereprinted under the title of 'The nate persons who jobbed the indices to the 
Court and Times of James I and Charles I,' journals of parliament, but sufficiently hand- 
4 vols. 6vo. An important work which still some when one remembers the usual rate of 
remains in manuscript is Ayscough's cata- , pay for such work. Ayscough was no mere 
logue of the ancient rolls and charters in the drudge, hut did his laborious tasks with 
British Museum, forming three large folio careful skill and loving diligence, and the 
volumes, with two indexes, the first to names ' variety of his services is not to be exceeded 



of places and some other matters, and the 
second to names of persons. A table of con- 
tents records the number of charters, rolls, 
and seals at 16,000. The preparation of 



the annals of literary hewing and delving. 
In spite of imperfect education and a youth 
of toil, he attained by his own exertions a 
very extensive knowledge of histoiy, an- 
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tiquitie8,utd bibliography. HiBac^uitementa 
in paleography caused him to be in request 

for copying documents and to assiat in the 
airangement of the records in the Tower, 
lie was & frequent contributor to the 
* Gentleman's Magazine.' Although some- 
'what blunt in manner, studentefound in him 
& readj and accomplished helper. Uis friend 
NichoU (Gentleman's Magaxine, IxxIt. 1094) 

Cys a touching tribute to his good heart and 
nevolent character. He was of tall and 
Jialky figure, as ia shown by his portrait lib. 
1804, kuiv. 1093). A Mend tells a long 
£tory (i6. 1811, p. 319) about a young lady 
■who was reproved for her irant of atten- 
tion when being shown the ' curiositiea ' by 
Ayscough, ' than whom perhaps a kiudeiN- 
hearted, better-humoured man never existed,' 
And ' who, although an old bachelor, was a 
great admirer of beauty.' One of the duties 
«f the aasiatant librarians was to take round 
the parties of visitors, and Ayscough, unlike 
«ome of faia brother officers, seems to have 
taken an interest in this service. 

Besides two contributions to the ' Archieo- 
logia' (1797) and his share in the produc- , 
lion of several books, Ayscough publiahad j 
the following works : 1. ' A Catalogue of j 
the MSS. preserved in the British Museum l 
hitherto undescribed, consisting of 5,000 j 
volumes, including the collections of Sir j 
John Wane, the Rev. Thomas Birch, and I 
About 600 volumes bequeathed, presented, or 
purchased at various timse,' London, 1782, : 
2 vok. 4to. 2. ' Bemarks on the Letters from 
«ii American Farmer ; or a detection of the 
«rTorB of Mr. J, Hector St. John, pointing 
out the pernicious tendency of those letters 
to Great Britain,' London, 1783, 8vo (Anon.). ! 
S. ' A General Index to the Monthly Review : 
from its commencement to the end of the 
70th volume [1749-^],' London, 1786 ; a ' 
continuation down to the 81st volume I 



first 20 volumes of the British Critic, in two 
parts ; part i. contains a list of all the books 



Another hand down to 1816. 4. 'A General 
Index to the first fifty-six volomes of the 
-Gentleman's Magazine, from its commence- 
ment in 1731 to the end of 1786,' London, 
1789, 2 vols. 8vo; continued by Nichols 
to 1818, 2 vols. 8vo, with an index to 
the plates (1731-1818), by Oh. St. Barbe. 
-6. ' An Index to the remarkable 'words and 
pasaages made use of by Shakespeare, calcu- 
lated to point out the different meanings to 
which the words are applied,' London, 1790, 
roy. 8vo; reprinted m Dublin 1791, and 
' second ralition, revised and enlarged,' Lon- 
'don, 1837, demy 8vo{ the last is adapted to 
the editionof the plays published in 1823 by 
the booksellers. 6. * A general index to the 



continued by Br. Blagdoc 

[Memoir of AvBeough contributed by Nichols 
to Gent. Ma^. Ixxiv. 1093-5, revised by Chal- 
mers and reproduced in Literary ADecdutea 
(ii. 54^). See also Gent. Uag. li. 69, 117, 
liii. 982, lOH, 1036, liiiv. 518. Inii. 319; 
Bad General Index, V. S ; Nichols's Lit. An«c- 
dotM and IllustnitioiiH ; Devfriji lion of Works 
printed bj Keoord Commiaaion, 1B31 ; S.B.U.K. 
Biog. Diet. ; Alliboce's Dii^t. of English Litera- 
ture.] H. B, T. 

AYSCOTJGH, WILLIAM, LL.D. 
(1460), bishop of Salisbury, is believed to 
have come ol an ancient Lincolnshire fa- 
mily seated at Eelsey. The date of his 
birth is unknown, and the only thing which 
gives an interest to his name is the manner 
of his death. Indeed all that is recorded of 
him before he was made a bishop is that his 
name occurs in the list of prebendaries of 
Sutton in Lincoln Cathedral, where he was 
installed on 10 Nov. 14.16. But on 11 Feb. 
14S8 he was promoted by papal bull to the 
bishopric of Salisbury, and was consecrated 
at Windsor on 20 July following ; on which 

Somotion he gave up his prebend. He was 
eury VTs confessor, and appears to have 
been constantly called to council by that 
king, whom he married to Margaret of 
Anjou, at TLtchfield, on -22 April 1445. He 
was also one of the bishops who examined 
Eleanor Cobham, the wife of Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, for sorcery. His con- 
tinual residence at court seems to have been 
the principal cause of complaint against htm 
in his own diocese, where bishops were 
expected to keep open house with the pro- 
fuse hoBpitblity of the middle ages. It was, 
in fact, a novelty in those days for a bishop 
to he a king's confessor ; and it exposed him 
to the further criticism that if he was the 
king's confessor and an influential member 
of the council he was responsible for every- 
thing that was done amies. Nothing but 
covetousness, it was believed, could have re- 
conciled him to the atmosphere of the court 
if he had given the king good advice with- 
out effect, Tliese feelings found a vent one 
day when he really did visit his diocese. 
In that year of civil tumult, 1450, at the 
very time that Jack Cade and his followers 
wereuponBlaekheathjust before th ey entered 
London, the bishop said mass at Edington, 
in Wiltshire, on 29 June, the feast of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. The sacred rite was 
scarcely completed when the people in 
church dragged him from the altar and 
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carried hjm tbrciblT up a neighbouring hill, I part of the fleet, under the command of V ic** 
with his alb snd stole upon him ; then | Admiral William Batten, refusing obedience 
I)eat him and killed liim with murderous j to the parliamentary HUthorities, weighed 
weapons, etripping his body naked to the anchor mwn the Downs, snd went over to 
skin and leaving it lying in the fields un- I Holland. Thfttthewholeoraatillgreaterpart 
buried. Nor was their fury satiated even did not go, was attributed mainly to the m— 
after the deed, but they tore hia bloody | fluence<3Ayscue,whoseserTicewasrewarded 
nhirt to pieces, and bore the firagmenta away by an appointment in the following year » 
with them in triumph, glorying in what they admiral of the Irish » 



[Fullers Worthies (od. NichoU). i 

Wymwtre : Daviea'a English Chronicle (Camd. j 

Soc), 68, 61,64; GiisQiiKoe's Theol. Diet. (Loci ■ 

eLibroVBritatum),ed. Rogers, 39, *2, 168, 174.] . 

J. G. ' ■ 

AY80U, or AYSCOUQH, EDWARD I 

(^. 1633), historian, was educated at ™ ■ 



In this capacity. 
I with his flag on board the St. Andrew, be 
I was actively engaged in the operations on 
I the coast of Ireland, and more especially in 
! the relief of Dublin when besie;^ by the 
Marquis of Ormond, and for his conduct 
j there he was officially thanked by order in 
parliament, dated 23 Julv 164S. 

In April 1661, as second to Blake, he was 

,, , engBffed in the reduction of SciUy, then held 

College, Cambridge, where he graduated B. A. \ for tte Prince of "VValea by Sir John C3ren- 
in 1590. He afterwards resided at Gotham, Tille, and was afterwards sent to the West 
in Lincolnshire, from which place he dates | Indies in command of a squadron, witli 
the preface to his only work, 'A Historie which he reduced Barbadoes, after a stout 
contayning the Warres, Treaties, Marriages, ■ defence on the part of Lord Willo^phby, its. 
and other occurrents betweene England and royalist governor. Antigua, Nevis, St. Chris- 
Scotland, from King William the Conqueror 1 topher's, as well as the settlements on the 
iintill the happy Union of them both in our coast of Virginia, surrendered without further 
gnktious King James. With a briefe decla- , resistance, and Ayscue, finding his work in 
ration of the first Inhabitants of this Island: , the West Indies finished, returned to Eng^ 
And what severall Nations have sithence land. He arrived at Plymouth in the end 
settledthem-seLvesthereinoneafteranother,' I of Mavl662, brinsing in with him a num- 



London, 1607, 4tu. Ayscu appears ti 
been living in 1633. 

[Cal. of State Papere, Dam., James I (1623-5), ■ 
128; ChfirleBl(lS27-8), 168. 232; (1629-811. 
179, 236; (1633-4), 868; (1834-5), *fl8; MS. 
AddiL 68S2, f. 34 ; Kicolson's J-:ngl. Hist. Lib. 
(1786), 60.] T. C. 



[ her of Dutch n 
i cordance with the orders ft 
'. had been issued several montna before the 
actual outbreak of the war. A few days 
later, having intelligence of a Dutch fl^t 
iling westward, he put to sea, and found 
, on 12 June, a little to the west of the- 
I Lizard. It was, in fact, the outwacd-bound 
AY8CUE, SirOEORGE (A. 1646-1671), trade, under the convoy of a number of men- 
admiral, belonged to an old Lincolnshire I of-war, and, when attacked by Avacue'i' 
family, many members of which took a pro- squadron, stood stoutly on the defensive, 
minent part in public affairs before and during I and got away with the loss of aome five 
the civil war. His father, "WiUiam, was ships. After this Sir Geo^e went round to- 
gentlemanof the privy chamber to Charles I., 1 the Downs, where he was left by Blalw to 
by whom George was knighted, but forwhst ' command, and where, on 3 July, he w«s at- 
reason or service no record remains. So far | tacked by the Dutch with a much superior 
as we know, he held no command in the navy 1 force. ITiey were, however, unable to ovei^ 
before 1046, when he was captain of the Ex- | come the advantue of position, and wei« 
pedition, one of the ships appointed for the 1 driven back; whilst Ayscue, following up 
winter guard. A few mouths later he was his success, fell in with a number of Dutch 
captain of the Antelope, and, in 1648, of the : jnerchant ships, of which he captured seven. 
Lion {Life of Fenn, 1. 'I'l^, 236, SiV)), and and sank or ran ashore many mor«. Pre« 
throughout these services he appears to have sentir, however, the Dutch returned, muster- 
ranked as one of the seniors in the fleet, ing 102 men-of-war, besides ten fire-ship«, 
During this time the navy had taken no against which Ayscue could oppose no moi» 
distinct part in tlie struggle that was reging than sixteen vessels. Batteries for hie eup- 
on shore, but had guarded England's coasts port were erected on shore; hut it might 
unaffected by party politics. In IftiJ?, when ' well have gone hard with him if a fortunate 
the king was a prisoner and the Prince of shift of wind had not driven the Dutch b«ck 
Wales had fled the country, this neutrality , [Calendar 0/ Staff Ptipen, II July; Wkitb- 
could no longer be maintained, and in June a locke, 13 July). 
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Aftenrards, hsTin^ received large rein- I admiral of the white in the division of the 
forcementB, which raised his fleet to some ' fleet that remained with Monck : and it was 

fifty sail all told, hewentround to Plymouth, | as admiral of the white that he took part 
and off that port, on 16 Aug., met the Dutch ' in the four dajs' engagement off the North 
under De Hujter, whose force, on a compa- ^FnTelaad (State Paper/, Ihmettir, Cbatleell, 
risonofthemany differing andopposingesti- vol. cWii, No. 57, Clarke to Williamson, 
iiiateB,may be considered to have Deen equal 30 Mav, 1666). On the third da; of tbia 
to that with Ayscue. After a cloee and con- greet battle, whilst endeavouring to join 
fused action, which lasted from two or three ; Prince Rupert's diviaion, which had just 
o'clock in the aftemoontill nightfall, thefleeta | come on the scene, the Royal Prince struck 
xeparated without any decided advantage on | on the Oalloper — a dangerous shoal on the 
either side. During the next day they la^ in : Essex coast — -was surrounded bv the Dutch 
sight of each other, neither of them wishing I and captured. They were unable, however, 
to begin or to appearto shun a renewal of the ' to get the ship off, and eventually set her on 
flght ; hut towanls evening the Dutch pursued £re ; but they carried Sir George Ayscue a 
their way to the westward, and the English, | prisoner to Holland, and are said, by all our 
too shattered to follow them, went into Ply- , contemporary writers, to have shown a most 
mouth. Both claimed and have continued | ignoble exultation over their illustrious cap- 
to claim the victory, which, so far as the tive. Tliat they paraded him through their 
immediate contest was concerned, belonged towns, exhibiting him to the populace, seems 
to neither, though undoubtedly the advan- ' to be well established, even if we are unwil- 
tage rested with De Riijter, aiuce he bad ling to believe that they first painted him 
protected his convoy and pursued his voyage, and fastened a tsil on him (CVifcjiAir, 10 July 
And this would seem to have been the opinion 1666), He was kept a prisoner till after the 
of the parliament: for with Implied, if not ' peace, in October 1667. He arrived in London 
e.xpressed censure, they superseded Ayscue in in November, and on the 12th was presented 
his command, assigning him, however, a pen- to the king, by whom be was graciously re- 
sion of 30(U. a year. Either by inheritance, ceived. It may be doubted whether he ever 
by commerce, or by priie-money, Sir George served again, Chough he is said on doubtful 
would seem by this time to have amassed a authority to have hoisted his flag in 1668 on 
comfortable fortune. Whitelocke relates how, board the Triumph, and again in 1671 on 
on 13 Aug. 1656, the ambassador of Sweden board the St. Andrew. In the third Dutch 
was elaborately entertained at Sir George war, beginning in 1672, he held no com- 
Ayscue's house in Surrev (Ham-Haw in the mand; and it would therefore appear probable 
parish of Chertsey). ' Tlie house,' he writes, that he died about that time ; but no record 
'ftsnds environed with ponds, moats, and of his death has been preserved. His portrait 
water, like a ship at sea ; a fancy the fitter ; by Lely is in the Painted Hall at Greenwich, 
for the master's numour, who is himself so Sir George Ayscue always wrote hii name 
great a seaman. Tliere, he said, he had cast thusi but contemporary writers, with the 
anchor and intended to spend the rest of his carelessness of Iheir age, misspelt it, among 
life in a private retirement.' Within two many other wavs, Ayscough and Askew, 
years, howe^-er, be was persuaded by Cr«m- rc«„pbeir«Liv«of theAdmirals; Chamock'- 
well to go to Sweden and take the com- ^^ ^^^ ._ g Calendars of State Papers. 

mand of the Swedish fleet; and though nn .- .5 — ..• „ . ^. —>.-.,'.. 

opportunity for active service occurred, h 
stayed in Sweden, presumably as adviser o; 

naval affairs, until the Restoration, when he ! bearing j - .„—. — 

returned to England, and was appointed one I other BlondyFightat Sea' (Brit.Mns. Catalogue, 



1649-si, ise 



of the commissioners of the navy. On the s.n.'A;sciiF,Qearge'),arsmerecn]de,hasty.Biid 
outbreak of the second Dutch war, in 1664, ejtaggeratfd reports, without any anthoriiyj 
he was appointed rear-admiral of the blue, J. K, L. 

and served in that rank in the action of 

3 June 1665, with his Hag in the Henry. AYTON, RICHARD (1786-1823), dra- 
On the Duke of York's quitting the fleet he I matist and miscellaneous writer, was bom in 
was made vice-admiral of the red, under ' London in 1786. His father, a son of Wil- 
Lord Sandwich. The following spring he liam Ayton, banker in Lombard Street, re- 
was admii«I of the blue, in the Royal Prince ; moved some time afterwards to Macclesfield, 
hut on 30 May, when Prince Rupert had i Cheshire, and at the grammar school of that 
taken part of the fleet away to the west- ' town young Ayton obtained a good ole- 
ward, and with him Sir Thomas Allin, the j mentaiy knowledge of Latin and Greek. In 
admiral of the white, Ayscue wae appointed accordance with the wish of hb father, who 
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died in 1799, that he abould be educated for ; In Berwickshire the A^rtoiuiB continued 
tbe bar, he 'waa sent to study lav at Man- as landowners until James III (1460-1468), 

«hester, and at the end of a year became tbe . when a brother of the family of Home mar- 
pupil of a barrister in London; but conceiving ried the heiress, and carried tbe lands iuti) 
nom tbe beginnins a distaste for the profes- that houae. The uncle of the heiress, her 
«on,lie never getfimself seriously to prepare fether's younger brother, Andrew Aytoun, 
for it. Ah goon as be cameof age, he retired was captain of Stirling Castle and sheriff of 
to the coast of Sussex, resolved to limit his Elgin and Forres during the reign of James 
expenses to his comparatively small income, I V (1488-1613). For '&ithful services' the 
and to consult only his own inclinations in king gave him several charters, confirming 
tbeoccupationof bis time. There he amused . bim in the lauds of Nether Bunmure, Kil- 
bimself with desultory reading and active gour, and Giendiicltie in weatem Fifeebirc. 
outdoor exercise, boating being bis special By a new charter from the crown somewhat 
delight. In 1811 he returned to London, , later these lands were constituted into u 
and accepted a situation in a public office ; barony called Aytoun, tbe proprietor being 
but this he relinquished in 1813, to accom- designated ' of that iUc' 
pany William Daniell, A.R, A., in a voyage , 'inis Captain A)^oud of Stirling bad three 
round Great Britain. An account of the ' sons and seven daughters. John, eldest son, 
voyage, with views drawn and engraved by succeeded hia father in the estate of Aytoun ; 
Daniell, appeared in 8 vols, folio, 1814^25 [see Robert, second son, obtained the estate of 
Damiell, William] ; but tbe letterpress of Inchdaimie ; and Andrew, third aon, auc- 
only the first two volume* is by Ayton. Die- ceeded in 1667 Robert Aytoun, his first 
agreeingwithDaniell in regard to hts plans for cousin, in the estate of Kinaldie, which bad 
the future volumeSjAyton declined to proceed come into ihe family about 1639. Andrew 
further with the book, and betook himself to Aytoun, who was a student of the univer- 
play-writing. Two of his farces, acted at , sity of St. Andrews in 15S9, married Mary 
Covent Garden, were total failures; but he Lundie, and she bore him three sons and two 
adapted &om the French several pieces for daughters. John, the eldest, succeeded to 
the English Opera Houaewilbmoderatesuc- the estate of Kinaldie in 1690; Andrew, 
cess. Duringa voyage between Scarborough second son, proceeded to Ireland i and the 
and London, Ayton was nearly shipwrecked, third son was Robert, who devoted himself 
and received an injury to his ankle which to literature. 

confined him to bed for more than a year. Sir Robert Aytoun was bom at tbe caatle 
In the spring of 1821 he was sufficiently re- of Kinaldie, in the parish of Cameron, near 
covered to ^ to the coast of Sussex, but his St. Andrews, in 1570. He proceeded to tbe 
health continued uncertain and precarious, university ofSt.AndrewB(St.Ijeonard'8Col- 
In July leiiS his illness assumed so serious lege) in 1584, and took his degree of M. A. in 
a form, that he removed for medical advice 1.^88. He obtained his patrimony in 1690, 
to London, where he died shortly afterwards, and thereupon went on the usual round of 
During the last eighteen months of his life | continental travel. He also studied civil law 



Ayton occupied himself in the compositii... 
of a numberof essays, cbiefly on pastimes and 
similar subjects, written in a genial and 
playful spirit, and displaying considerable 
spnghthneas and humour. These, with a short 
memoir prefixed, were published in 1825. 

[Memoir in Ediaburgh Magazine, nev series, 
X. 261-^, which contains some additional details 
to those given in Monthly Magazine, iv. 1S3-4, 
and Gent. Mag. vol, Ixvil pert 2, pp. 731-2.1 
T. F. a. 

AYTON, or AYTOUN, Sib ROBERT 

< 1570-1636), poet, was a descendant of tbe 
Norman houseofDeVescv, lords of Sprouston 
in Northumberland. Gilbert de Vescy, a 
voungersonof the family, settled in Scotfand 
"' -eign of King Robert Bruce, having 



irsity of Paris. According to 
Thomas Dempster (_HUtoria Ecclei. Geatin 
Scotorum), ' he long cherished useful learn- 
ing in France, and left there distinguished 
proof and reputation of bis worth ' in certain 
verses in iJktin, Greek, and French. An 
overlooked book by David Echlin [Ecblinus], 
'Periurium Ufficiosum ad Vere Nohilem el 
Generoeum optimeque de me meritum vinun 
RobertumAytonvmEquitem . . . 1636,'more 
than bears out the laudation of Dempster. 
He is thus addressed ; — 



Aytoun retumedfromthe continent in 1603, 
bringing over with him a L^tin poem in 
hexameters, addreaeed to James I : ' De Vi» 



received from him the lands of Aytoun in I lici, et semper Augusto, Jaoobi VI, ScoIih^ 
Berwickshire. Thereupon he changed his , Insularumque adiacenlium Regis, Imperii) 
name to that of bis estate. , nuncrecensflorenttssimisAnglinetHibemisa 
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Sceptris &m]^ificato Roberti AjtoiiL Scot! ' majeBty, near the Btera sacending to King 

Panegyris. Paris, 1603.' He was cordially : Henry VITa chapel ' (Chebtbe, p. 133), 

received at the English court. He rose at The literary repute of Sir Robert Aytoun 

once into royal &voiir, and shared in the is as much of a parados as Sir Edward Dyer's. 

king's lavish if rather indiscriminate bounty HisLatinproductiona are stilted and unmelli- 

to hiB fellow-count mnen. He was appointed fluoua, mere echoes of the iron age of classic 

gentleman of the bedchamber and private Latinitv, and simply ffroteBijue beside Bu- 

secretaij to the queen. He received knight- chanan s and Johnston s. Sir John Scot of 

hood at Rypot on 80 Aug, 1612. He waa Sootstarvet indeed gives him a relatively 

sent aa ambaasador to Germany to deliver large space in his 'Delitiee Poet. Scot.,' but 

theking's 'Apology 'before published anony- simplyfrom his contemporary repute. Among 

moualy, but now avowed and ' delivered ' to his Latin poema appear several epitaphs and 

all the sorereigns of Europe by its complacent epigrams celebrating eminent contempora- 

anthor. On 11 Dec. 1619 he obtained a grant nes. The lateat event to which any of them 

of 600/. perannum on certain'royal profits' refera is the death of Buckingham in lfl28, 

(Xhnpiet Book of Exehtqutr) for ' thirty-one commemorated in elegiacs. Aytoun's ' Dio- 

;'eara;' but in 1620 thia was commuted for a phantus and Charidora' has a certain inte- 
ife-penaion of the same amount. Dr. Charles rest as having been among the earlier writ- 
Rogers has printed a number of his letters ing in English by a Scot, but it is poor in 
on these and other 'af&irs.' In 1623 he was eubaUnce. Hia 'Inconstancy Upbraided' 
a candidate in competition with Bacon for has a ring of truthfulness and touches of 
the provostshipofEton. It fell to Sir Henry music- Such praiae as is due to the ele- 
Wotton, notwithstanding an application ad- g""' t^Aes of an accomplished man of the 
dressed to James by Aytoun in veme. This world ia all that can be allowed his poems. 
correspondence an^ casual notices in state If it could be proved that he wrote ' I do 
and domestic papers show him to have been confess thou'rt smooth and fair,' of which 
on intimate terms with the literary men of Bums gave a Scottish version, it would 
the period. 'Rare Ben ' told Drummond of not be necesaary to modify this estimate; 
Hawthomdenproudly that 'Sir Robert Ay- and it ia all hut certain that Sir Robert 
toun loved him [Jonaon] dearly.' Aubrey Aytoun did not write it. For (a) in the 
saysof him that 'he was acquainted with all manuacript of his poems {Add. MS. 10308), 
the wits of his time in England,' and that so reverentially collected and prepared by Sir 
'he was a great acquaintance of Mr. Thomas Jobn Aytoun, his nephew and auccessor in 
Hobbea, of Malmesburr, who told me he t^e estate, it does not appear; (6) neither 
madeuseofhira (together with Ben Jonaon) does it appear in Dr. Rogers's manuscript, 
for an Aristarchus, when he drew up hia alao carefully and critically compiled ; 
epistle dedicatory for his translation of Thu- (=) while in Watson's ' Scots Poems,' which 
cydidee.' containa other of his poema with hia name. 
On the death of James I in 162.5, all ' 'bis particular poem is placed apart and 
hia offices and honoura were continued to underno authorsname. It seems clear that 
him by Charles I and Queen Henrietta '^ came to be ascribed to him from confiiaion 
Maria. "^ 'ts title, ' To an Inconstant Mistress,' 
In 1633-4 he ia found miied up with a withhis'InconatancyUpbraided.' SirRobert 
'patent 'quarrel. In 1636 he was appointed himaelf made no claim to be a poet. Aa Sir 
maater of the royal hospital of St. Kathe- John Aytoun in lua epiatle {Aid. MS. ut 
rine, with SOW. a year. He was also made »wp«<) P"' 't, ' The author of these ensueing 
master of requests and of ceremonies and Poems did not affect the name of a poet, 
privy councillor. In his various offices, having neither publisht in print nor kept 
and on receiving his successive advances, it coppyea of anything he wrift, either in Latin 
was acknowledged in his lifetime that 'he wEnghsh. A copy of his 'Basia' is in the 
conducted himaelf with such moderation and Drummond collection of the university of 
prudencethatwhenheobtainedhighhonoura ' Edinburgh. Dr. Charles Rogers, first in 
in the palace, aU held he deaerved greater.' , '»44, very uncritically, and more recently 
Hediedat Whitehall, February 1637-8, in I '" ".revised ' privately printed edition,' 
hiasixty-mnthyear.havingafew days before i showing aome advance on the former, yet 
prepared his will. He was buried in West- | needing improvement, published the poema 
minat«r Abbey, and his great monument, ; of Aytoun, with a full if rather discursive 
which includes his lifelike bust, 'remaina I '■™- 

with US unto this day." He is thus entered [BogBra's edition of Aytonn-a poems ; Camp- 

in the Repster of Westminster: '1637-fl, bell ■» Introduction to the History of Poetry in 

Feb. 28, Sir Robert Aeton, secretary to his 1 Scotland, 1J98; notice by John Hill Burton 
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in 8.D.U.K. Biog. Diet.; Dr. Iiring; Public 
Records; How Scott's Fasti Eeclesi* Sooti- 
canse, 18Sn {*to), 1. 462, 46-( ; Cheatsr's Reg. 
•if WestminatH Alibej; Hobbea of Miilinesburj'a 
Life and WurkB— Ajtoiui Rausted in his Thucy- 
<lidn ; Addit. 3fS. 10308, in th« Brit. Mus. 
Library ; Kogere without any authority inolmles 
'Auld ling Syne' (pp. i and ii) Hnd Raleigh's 
'Sweet Empress' in Aytoun's Poems.] 

A. B. G. 

AYTOUN, WILLIAM EDMONS- 
TOUNE (1813-1865), poet, bom in Edin- 
fau^h on 21 June 1813, wa« the son of liogyir 
Aytoun, writer to the signet, and of Juan 
Keir. Through both father and mother he 
belonged to old Scottish families, his pro- 
genitors on the father's side being the Ay- 
toUDB of Inchdaimie in Fifeshire, and the 
EdmoHBtounes, fonnerlj of Edmonstoune 
and Ednam, and afterwards of Corehouse in 
Xianarkshire, and on the mother's side the 
Keirs of Kinmonth and West Hhynd in 
Perthshire. Among his anceMorahe counted 
Sir Robert Ayton, who followed James VI 
to England, and was attached t« the court 
till his death in 1638, when he was buried 
in West minster Abbey, having been a fi^end 
of all the leading men of letters in London, 
including Ben Jonson and llobbes of Mal- 
mesbury, and himself taken rank amon^- 
them as a poet. In that character he is 
«hieflj known as the reputed author of two 
songs, which Bums worked into more modern 
shape, one of them being ' Should auld ac- 

auaintance be forgot,' the song, of all others, 
ear to Scotchmen [see Atton or Aytous, 
SlK Robbst]. Both Aytoun's parents were 
of literary tastes ; and 1^ his mother he was 
early imbued with a passion for ballad poetry 
and an imaginative sympathy for the royal 
race of li^tuart. She had seen much of Sir 
Walter Scolt in his boyhood and youth, and 
supplied his biographer Lockhart with many 
of the details for his life of Scott. Her 
knowledge of ballad lore was great, and vun 
very serviceable in enabling her son to fill 
up gaps, and to correct false readings when 
preparing his edition of the ' Ballads of 
Scotland' in 1858. Aytoun was educated 
at the EdinbuT^h academy and university, 
and wrote verses fluently and well while 
Btill a student. At the age of seventeen he 
published a small volume called ' Poland, 
Homer, and other Poems,' in which tlie 
qualities of his later style were already ap- 
parent. He thought of going to the English 
bar, but after a winter in London, attending 
the courts of law, he abandoned this inten- 
tion. Aytoun disliked the idea of fallowing 
his father's profession, but after a residence 
of some months at Ascbaffenburg, where he 



devoted himself with enthusiasm to the 
Htudy of Gterman literature, he returned to 
Edinburgh. Having no fortune, he put aside 
the thought of devoting himself to litersrv 
pursuits, resumed his place in his father'n 
office, and was admitted as a writer of the 
signet m 1836. The discipUne of kis ti^r"! 
practice was of {^reat use in giving him a 

, power of mastering the detAils of politii^l 
and other questions which was of distinct 

I service to him at a later period. In 1840 be 
was caUed to the Scottish bar, which had 
more attraction for him than the irksome 
monotony of a solicitor's practice, and made 
a fair position for himself there during tli« 
years in which he remained in active prac- 
tice, liis heart, however, was in literary 
tursuitfl, and he had already begun to feel 
is way in them by translations from Uhland, 
Homer, and others, as well as in originnj 
poems, which appeared in ' Blackwood's 
Magaiine ' during the years from 1836 to 
1840. Between that period and 1844 hu 
worked together with [Sir] Theodore Mar- 
tin in the production of what are known as 
the 'Bon (^ultier Ballads,' which acquired 
such great popularity that thirteen largo 
editions of them were called for between 
1S55 and 1877. They were also assodated 
at this time in writmg many prose maga- 
zine articles of a humorous character, aa 
well Bs a series of translations of GoetheV 
ballads and minor poems, which, after ap- 
pearing in ' Blackwood's Magazine,' wen; 
some vears afterwards (18B8) collected and 
publislied in a volume. It was during this 
period that Aytoun began to write the series 
of ballads known as ' Lays of the Cavaliem,' 
which first drew attention to him as an 
original poet, and which have taken so firm 
a hold of the public that nolessthan. twenty- 
nine editions of them have appeared, eleven 
of them since Aytoun's death in 1865. In 
1844 he became one of the staff of 'Black- 
wood's Magazine,' to which he continued till 
his death to contribute political and other 
articles on a great variety of subjects with 
unflagging industry and a remarkable fer- 
tility and variety of resource. Among these 
were several tales, in vhich Aytoun's humour 
and shrewd practical sensewere conspicuous. 
Of these perhaps the most amusing were 
' My First Spec in the Bi^leswades,' and 
' How we got up the Olenmutchkin Itail- 
way, and how we got out of itj' and they 
had a most salutary effect in exposing the ras- 
cality and folly of the railway mania of 1845, 
People laughed, but they profited^for a 
time — by the lessons there read to them. In 
1815 Aytoun was appointed professor of 
rhetoric and belles lettres in the uuiver- 
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aity of Edinbui^h. Here he was in ha 
element; and he mode his lectures so sttrus- 
tire that he nused the number of Btudeats 
Jhiro 80 in 1846 to upwards of 1,850 ia 1664. 
His profesBorial duties did not interfere with 
hia position at the bar, and in 18o^, when 
the tary party came into power, they re- 
quited his services as a political writ«r by 
apDointiDg him sheriff of Orkney. In the 
following Tear Unford conferred on him the 
honoran d^ree of D.C.L. The duties of 
Aytouns sherilfship did not enf^ss much 
of his time. These, and his work as pro- 
fessor, both most conscieDtiously dischai^ed, 
left him leisure for literary work. In 1854 
he produced the dnunatic poem ' Finnilian,' 
peniape the most brilliant of his works, 
which was written in ridicule of the ex- 
travagant themes and style of Bwley, Dobell, 
and Alexander Smith. It was, however, so 
full of imagination and fine rhythmical 
swing, that its object was mistaken, and 
what wss meant for caricature was accepted 
as serious poetry. In 1856 Aytoun pub- 
lished ' Bothwelf,' a poetical monologue, deal- 
ing with the relations between the nero and 
Mary Queen of Scots. It contained many 
fine passages, and tliree editions of it were 
published. In iSTiS he published a collec- 
tion, in two volumes, of the ' Ballads of 
Scotland,' carefullv collated and annotated, 
of which four editions, the last in 1860, have 
been published. In 1861 his novel of 'Nor- 
man Sinclair ' was published ; it had already 
appeared in 'Blackwood's Magazine,' and is 
interesting for its plcturen of society in 
Scotland, as Aytoun saw it in his youth, and 
for many passages which are, in fact, auto- 
biographical. About this time Aytoun's 
health began to fail, and bis spirits had sus- 
tained a shock, from which he never wholly 
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recovered, in the deatli (15 April 1869) of 
his wife, the youngest daughter of Professor 
Wilson ^Christopher North), whom he tiad 
married in April 1849, and to whom he was 
devotedly attached. He sought relief in 
hard work, but life had thenceforth lost 
much of its lest ibr him. Being childless, 
its loneliness became intolerable, and in De- 
cember 1863 he married again. But by this 
time his constitution was seriouslv shaktin, 
and on 4 Aug. 18B6 he died at ^lackhilU, 
near Elgin, whither he had gone to spend the 
summer in the hope of recruiting his health. 
Aytoun's Ufe had been, upon the whole, a 
happy one. He was of a genial, kindlv dis- 
position, full of playfulness, and of original 
and cultured humour, warmly esteemed by 
his friends, and constant in his attachments 
to them. >'atui« and education fitted liini 
for a man of letters, and he took delight in 
the very varied literary labours by which his 
free and facile pen enriched the pages of 
' Blackwood's Magazine,' and added a few 
books to literature of permanent interest. 

His published works are: — 1. 'Poland, 
Homer, and other Poems,' Edinburgh, 1832. 
2. ' The Life and Times of Richard the First,' 
London, 1840. 3. 'Lays of the Cavalie-^,' 
Edinburgh, 1848, 29th edition IfX 4. ' Ik,,i 
Gaultier's Ballads' (jointly with Theodore 
Martin), London, 1855, iSth edition 1877. 
5. ' Bothwell,' London, 1856. 6. 'Firmilian,' 
1854. 7. 'Poems and Ballads of Goethe' 
(jointly with Theodore Martin), London, 
1868. 8. 'Ballads of Scotland,' 2 toIs. 
London, 1868, 4th edition 1870. 9. ' Nuptial 
Ode to the Princess Alexandra,' London, 
1863. 10. 'NonnauSiuclair,'S vols.London, 
1861. 

[W. E. Aytoan's life, by Theodora Uartin, 
ISBT.] T. M. 



BAALUN, or BALUN, JOHN db (d. 
1236),justice itinerant, nasabaronwhopos- 
sessed estates tn Gloucestershire, Hereiord- 
shirejand Wiltshire, and was descended from 
one Eameline de Baalun, who came over 
with the Conqueror, built the castle of Aber- 
savenny, and died in 1089. His father was i 
KeginalddeB«lun,ondinl207JohndeBalun \ 
paid afine for thelandsofllameline, on behalf | 
of his father, to Geoffrey Fit i-.\cp and Agnes, ; 
his wife, and 100 marks and a palfrey to the , 
liin^. In 12 John(1210-ll)BBlun accom-| 
panird the king to Ireland, hut at the end of j 
John's reign lost his lands for taking part in [ 



the barons' attack upon the king. On the 
accession of Henry III be was restored on re- 
turning to his allegiance, and in Henry III 
(1224-6) was apjwinted a justice itinerant 
lor Gloucestershire along with Matthew de 
Fateshull, archdeacon of Norfolk, Richard de 
Vevm, and the abbot of Tewkesbury. He 
dieH in 1236. His sun John paid 100^. fur 
his relief, and did homage for his inheritance, 
and, dying in 1274, was succeeded by another 
of John's sons, Walter {A&b. Sot. Orig. i. 
24). A just ice itineruit who was appointed 
9 HeniT in and died in the following year 
(1226) bore the name of Roobh de Baalun 
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Baluk, and was probably a aon or grand- 
1 of Wynebald de Balun of Easlington 



T Baluk, 

Manor, in Gloucestershire, brother of Hame- 
line de Balun. 

[Fosb'b Lives of ths Judges ; DHgdnlc'a Originea 
Joridic. (Chron. Ser.) ; Courthopo's Historic 
Paerage.) J. A, H. 

BAAN. [See Db Baak.] 

BABBAGE, CHARLES (1792-1871), 
mathematician and ticientlfic mechanician, 
was the son of Mr. Benjamin Babbage, of 
the banking firm of Praed, Mackworth, and 
Babbage, and was bom near Teijfnmouth in 
Devonshire on 26 Dec. 1792. Beinif a sickly 
child he received a somewhat desultory edu- 
cation at private schools, first at Alphington 
near Exeter, and later at Enfield. He was, 
however, hia own instructor in algebra, of 
which he was paasionafely fond, and, previous 
to hia entry at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1811, he had read Ditton's 'Fluxions.' 
WoodhouBe'a ' Principlee of Analytical Cal- 
culation,' Lupvnge's 'Th^orie dea ronctions,' 
and other similar works. He .thus found 
himself far in advance of hie tutors' mathe- 
matical attainments, and becoming with fur- 
ther study more and more impressed with 
the advantages of the Leibnitzien notation, 
he joined with Herachel, Peacock (after- 
wards Dean of Ely), and some others, to 
found in 1812 the ' Analytical Society'for 
promoting (as Babbage humorously ex- 
pressed it) 'the principles of pure S-ism in 
opposition to the Sot-Hne of the univeraitj.' 
TTiB translation, by the three friends con- 
jointly (in pursuance of the same design), of 
Lacroix's ' Elementary Treatise on the Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus' (Cambridge, 
1816), and their publication in 1820 of two 
volumes of Examples' with their solutions, 
gave the first imptuse to a mathematical re- 
vival in England, hj the introduction of the 
refined analytical methods and the more per- 
fect notation in uae on the continent. 

Babbage gTaduat«d from Peterhouse in 
1814 and took an M.A. degree in 1817. He 
did not compete for honours, believing Her- 
schel sure of the first place, and not caring 
to come out second. In 1815 he became pos- 
sessed of a house in London at No. 6 Devon- 
shire Street, Portland Place, in which he re- 
sided until 1827. His scientific activity was 
henceforth untiring and conspicuous. In 
181^17 he contributed to the ' Philosophical 
Transactions ' three essays on the calculus 
of functions, which helped to found a new, 
and even yet little explored, branch of ana- 
lysis. Tie was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1816. He took a prominent part 



in the foundation of the Astronomical So- 

! ciety in 1820, and act«d as one of its secre- 
taries until 1824, Bubsequentljr filling the 
offices, successively, of vice-president, foreign 
secretary, and member of counciL In 1626 
he joined with Herachel in repeating and 
extending Arago's experiments on the mag- 
netisation of rotating pistes, reaching the 
conclusion that ' in the induction of magnet- 

' ism, time enters as an essential element ' 
(PAi^ 7'nin«.cxy.484). The ' astatic ' needle 
in its present form was devised for use in 
these researches (tfi. p. 476). 

It was at Cambridge about 1812 that the 
first idea of calculating numerical tables by 
machinery occurred to Babbage. The favour- 
able opinion of Wollaston encouraged him 
in 1819 to make a serious eflfort towards its 
realisation. Machines, such as had existed 
since Pascal's time, for performing single 

, arithmetical operations, afforded neither 
saving of time nor securitv against error, 

I since the selection and placing of a number 
of arbitrary figures was no less laborious 
and uncertain than the calculation itself. 
The essential novelty of Babhage's design 
consisted in setting wheelwork to deve£p 
the numerical consequences of the law at 
any given series, thus insuring the accurate 
calculation of an entire table without anv 
further trouble to the operator than a few 
original adjustments. The mathematical 
principle selected by him as the basis of bis 
mvention was the ' method of differences,* 
by which it appears that the numbers com- 
posing nearly all arithmetical series can be 
fonned by the repeated addition to fiuida- 
mental numbers of a common difference or 
'element' — a process eminently capable of 
being performed by machinery. 

A amall engine, of which he constructod 
a model on this system between 1830 and 
1822, was described by Babbage in a not« 
read before the Astronomical Society on 
14 June 1822 (Manoin, i. 309). The an- 
nouncement was received with enthusiasm, 
and the highest anticipations were formed as 
to the results eventually to be derived from 
the invention (see Bailt in Phil. Mag. 
liiii. (1824) 355, and A»tr. Jiarh. No. 46). 
It was rewarded on 19 June 1823 with the 
first gold medal bestowed b^ the society, in 
presenting which the president, Mr. Cole- 
brooke, declared it to be ' in scope, as in exe- 
cution, unlike anything before accomplished 
to aid operose computations ' (Mem. R. A. 
Soe. i. 509). 

Babbage now proposed to construct a ma- 
chine upon a greatly enlarged scale, and made 
his views on the subject public in a letter 
dated S July 1 822, addressed to Sir Humphiy 
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Uavy, president of the Ro;&l Society. The 
prospect of vastly increased facility and ac- 
curacy in the production of the innumerable 

tables needed ^ — ■.i— -_. o— 



could not be overloolied by the j^i 
Hnd the practicability of the schea 
1 April 1823 officially submitted to tbe judg- 
ment of the Royal Society, HaTing been 
favourably reported upon, an interview took 
place in July between Bubbage and the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer (Mr. Kobinson), at 
which some indistinct verbal agreement was 
come to. The upshot was that, aided by a 
grant of 1,500/. from the Civil Contiugenciea 
Fund, the works were without delay set on 
foot, and were continued actively for four 
years. At the end of that time Babbage 
went abroad under medical advice, and de- 
voted a year lo completing his extensive ac- 
quaintance with the resources' of British 
mechanical art by the study of foreign work- 
shops aud factories. The results were em- 
bodied in an admirable little treatise ' On the 
Economy of Machinery and Manufactures' 
(18S-2, 4th edition l&-iii), of which the merit 
was attested by translation into four lan- 
guages, and by reprints in America. 

On hia return to England towards the 
close of 1828 fresh applications to the trea- 
sury became necessary, which, aft«r the 
council of the Koyal Society had repeated 
its verdict of encouragement, and the Duke 
of Wellington, by a personal inspection of 
the works, had convmced himself of their 
satisfactory progress, were liberally responded 
to. Nevertheless, little more was done. Mis- 
understandings arose with Clement, the en- 
gineer; the previous prompt payment of his 
bills was suspended ; and the removal of his 
business from Lambeth to the neighbourhood 
of Babbage's residence. No. 1 Dorset Street, 
Manchester Square, where the government 
had caused fire-proof buildings to be erected 
for the reception of the drawings and work- 
shops, was made the occasion of an extrava- 
gant claim for compensation. On its refuaal 
he withdrew his men, carried off (as he was 
legally entitled to do) the valuable tools 
iDBde at the expense of his employers, and 
thus brought about a complete deadlock in 
a of the machine. In the in- 



at, Babbage's speculative mind had grasped 
the principle of an entirely new invention. 
The powers foreseen by him for the ' analy- 
tical engine ' not only transcended, but super- 
seded, those of its predecessor. It promised 
to do the work of the ' difference engine ' 
-with greatly Increased rapidity, besides exe- 
cuting operations of a far higher range of 



complexity. Tliese views he considered it 
his duty to communicate to the government, 
but failed, during fu/ht ytart, to elicit any 
answer to the question whether, under the 
altered circumstances, they desired the ful- 
filment of his original (implied) engagement 
with them. At length, on 4 Nov. 1842, Mr. 
Qoulburn (Sir Robert Peel's chancellor of 
the exchequer) acquainted him with the final 
decision to abandon, on the ground of ex- 
cessive and indefinite expense, a construction 
which had already cost 17,00(U. of public 
money, besides (probably) about 6,000J. of 
the inventor's private means. 

The machine, of which the plan was thus 
rendered abortive, was to have had twenty 
places of figures with six orders of differences, 
and included mechanism for printing its re- 
sults. A small portion, put together in 1833, 
capable of calculating to the third difference, 
gflve a highly satisfactory earnest of the work- 
ing of thewhole. Itwasshovm at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1662, and is now in the 
SouthKensingtonMuseum. An elaborate ar- 
ticle on the subject by Dr. Lardner, published 
in the ' Edinburgh Review ' for July 1834, led 
to the construction of the Swedish difference 
engines by Scheutz of Stockholm (whose ori- 
ginal inventiveness Babbage was foremost in 
acknowledging), one of which was used by the 
late Dr. Farr in computing the ' English Life 
Table,' No. 3 (1864). As further secondary, 
but moat important, results of Bahbage's 
labours may oe mentioned, first, improve- 
ments in machinery and tools, stated by Lord 
Rosse {Proe. R Sop. vii. 267) to have more 
than repaid the sum expended on the un- 
finished machine ; secondly, the invention of 
a scheme of notation applicable to the inter- 
pretation of aU mechanical actions what- 
ever, first explained in a communication by 
Babbage to the Royal Society, 16 March 
1826 (' On a Method of expressing by Signs 
the Action of Machinery,' Fhil. Tram. cxvi. 
part ii. 260), and afterwards more fully de- 
veloped to meet the requirements of the ana- 
lytical engine. 

The capabilities of the new machine, to 
the perfecting of which Babbage devoted 
thirty-seven years of his life and no incon- 
siderable share of his fortune, were not 
limited, like those of the difference engine, 
to the tabulation of a particular function, 
but extended over a wide range of analysis. 
Two sets of perforated cards, similar to those 
used in Jacquard's looms, prescribed in the 
one case the numbers to oe worked witli 
(' variable cards '), and in the other the kind 
and sequence of operations to be performed 
upon tnem ('operation cards'). A com- 
mittee appointed by the British AssociatiMt 
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in 1872 (including the namea of Cavlev and ! highlj-stTunjfnen'esreaderedhiin peculiarly 
Clifford), to report upon the feasibility of apneitive. In the decay of other faculties, 
the design, recorded their opinion that Its : hia interest and memory never &iled for the 
HueceBsful realisation might marie an epoch | operations of the extenaive ivorkshopa &t- 
in the hiatoiT of computation equally memo- taclied to fais house. There what might be 
nible with that of the introduction of log«- I called the wreckage of a brilliant and strenu- 
rithms (Report, 1878, p. 100) ; yet did not I ous career lay scattered, and thence, after 
counsel the attempt, the state of the draw- I bis death on 18 Oct. 1871, some fragmentary 
ings not being SHca as to admit of any res- I portiona of the manellous engine destineil 
sonable estimate as to cost, strength, or I to have indefinitely quickened the applica- 
durabilitVt being founded upon them. This t ion of science to every department of human 
extraordinary monument of inventive genius . life, were collected and removed to the South 
accordingly remains, and will doubtless for Kensington Museum. 

ever remain, a ' theoretical possibility.' | ttf the eighty works enumerated by Bab- 

Babbage occupied the Lucaaian chair of | bsge himself (Paagagu, &c. pp. 403-6) 
mathematics at Cambridge during eleven scarcely one, except the 'Economy of Manu- 
years (1828-39), but delivered no lectures. ] factures,' can be regarded as a fiiished per- 
He attended in 1628 the meeting of ' Natur- . formance. The rest are mostly sketches or 
forscher'atBerlin.and the scientific congress | enlarged psm^ets, keen and suggestive, but 
of Turin in 18J0, when he was received with ' incomplete. The ' Comparative View of the 
singular and unexpected favour by the king, various Institutions for the Assurance of 
Charles Albert feee chap. ixiv. of his Ptu- i Lives' (1826), however, though not exempt 
»age» in tht Xa/s of a PhilotopAer). The from error, was a highly useful work, end 
drawings and models of the analytical engine ' one of the first attempts to popularise the 
exhibit^ by him on that occasion formed ^ auhject. It contained a table of mortality 
the subject of a valuable essay by Menabrea ' deduced from the experience of the Equitable 
{Bibl. Un.de Oenive, t. xli. October 1842), : Society, to the conatructionofwhichBabbago 
translated, with copious notes, by Ada, Lady liad been led hy his appointment as actuary 
Lovelace (Tailors Scientific MemoiT», iii. i to the Protector Life Aasurance Company 
666). His outspoken attack upon the ma- (No. 1) on iU establishment in 1824 (st.^ 
nagement of the Royal Society in a volume ' Walford'b Insurance Gfchpadia, iii. 10), 
entitled'TheDeclineof Science in England' The hook was reviewed at length in the 
(1830) contributed materially to the origin ' ' Quarterly ' and ' Edinburgh ' Keviews ^Ja- 
of the Britiah Association in the following ' nuarv and March, 1827), was translated mto 
year. Of this body be acted as one of the ' Qerman, and its table of mortality adopted 
trustees during six years (1B32-8), and ori- bv the Life Assurance Bank of Gotha, 
mnated the statistical section at the Cam- i founded in 1829. The 'Table of Logarithms 
bridge meeting in 1833. The foundation, ' of the Natural Numbers from 1 to 108000 ' 
moreover, of the Statistical Society of Lon- ' (1827), to the preparation of which Babbage 
don on 15 March 1834 was mainly his work. ' devoted singular care, is still in repute. 
Amongst his ingenious ideas, tliat of signal- | Several foreign editions were printed from 
ling by 'occultiiig solar lights,' brought into the stereotyped plates. The ' Tsinth Bridge- 
practice by the Russians during the siege of i water Treatise ' (1837, 2nd edition 1836), a 
Sebastopol, deserves mention. It had been work nobly planned, but very partially exe- 
recommended hr him as a mode of identifi- | cuted, was remarkable as one of the earliest 
cation for li^htnouses (see hia tract. Notes attempts to reconcile breaches of continuity 
re^ectim jAghthouset, 16o2). Ue twice — in with the government of the univerw by law, 
1633and 1834— unauccessfullycontested the ----.- ■ .- - •■ 

borough of Finsbury on liberal principles. 
Nor were what he re^rded as his equitable 
dairaa to remunerative employment under 
government recognised. He was, however, 
a member of scientific bodies in all parts of 
the world, including the Paris Academy of 
Moral Sciences, the Royal Irish and Ameri- 



In his latter years Babbage came before 
the public chiefly as the implacable foe of 
organ-grinders. He considered that one- 
fourth of his entire working power had been 
destroyed by audible nuisances, to which his 



idicated the serviceableness of mathe- 
matics to religion. A volume entitled 'The 
Exposition of 1851; or Views of the Industn,-, 
the Science, and the Goremment of England' 
(18ol), IB the diatribe of a disappointed man, 
and, like hia autobiographical ' Paasoces &om 
the Life of a Philosopher' (1864), is disfigured 
h>- personal allusions, in giving utterance to 
which he wronged his better nature. 

[Month. Not. It. Afltr. Soc. mii. 101 ; Times, 
23 Oct. 1871; Alhsnieiim, 28 Oct. 1871 ; lb. 
14 Oct. mid 16 DpC. 18i8(De Morgan); Weld's 
Hist. R. Society, ii. chnp. li. ; Nature, T, 28; 
Ann. Beg. 1871. p. 1S9.] A, M. C. 
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BABELL or BABEL, WILLIAM 
<1690 P-1728), muMcian, was the son of a 
bassoon-player, and received liia first musical 
instruction from his father. Uewaaforgome 
time the pupil of Dr. Pepusch, under whose 
care he attained to great nroficieiicy as a 
player both on the harpsichord and violin, 
«nd to some skill in composition. lie was 
appointed one of Geoi^ I'a private musicians, 
And was also civeu the post of organist of 
All Hallows, Bread Street. Such celebrity 
as he attained iras due rather to his arranfce- 
meuts for the harmichord of popular airs 
from the operas of Ilandel and others, than 
to any original work of hje own. He may 
claim to be regarded as the originator of those 
'transcriptions' which have since hisday been 
so fashionable in a certain circle of the world 
of music. Bumey criliciseshim veryseverely, 
Accusing him of ' wire-drawing the favourite 
songs of the opera of Kinaldo, and others of 
the same ^riod, into sbow^ and briUiant 
lessons, which by mere rapidity of finger in 
jilaytng single sounds, without the assistance 
of taste, expression, harmony, or modulation, 
«nBb1ed the performer to astonish ignorance, 
and acquire the reputation of a great player 
-at a small expense. Hawkins, however, con- 
eiders them to have deserved the celebrity 
ivhich they attained. Besides these arrange- 
ments there exist several collections of solos 
tor the violin, oboe, German flute, &c., and 
some concertos for ' small flutes ' and violins 
mentioned by Hawkins. A Vivace with 
florid variations, and a Oavott« and Aria in 
manuscript, are contained in the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 31577). He died at 
CauonbuTT on 23 Sept. 1723, his early death 
being prabahly due to his intemperate habits. 
lie wss buried in All Hallows Church. 

[Qrove'a Qictionaiy of Muaie nnd MiuidHnK, 
i. 287; Boroe^i History of Music; Hawkins's 
Hixtory of Music; MaDuscriptaudPTintBdMusii: 
in £rit. Mns.] J. A. F. 31. 

BABEB, HENRY HERVEY (1775- 
1869), philolc^st, was bom in 1775. He 
was educated at Oxford, and took his degree 
AB master of arts in 1806. Two years later 
he entered the service of the British Mu- 
seum, and in 1812 was promoted to the 
office of keeper of the printed books, in the 
^neral duties of which post, and in work 
upon the catalt^e of books in the collec- 
-tion, he was actively engaged for twenty- 
five years. Besides his Iceepership, Baber 
also held the rectory of Stretham in Cam- 
bridKeshire, to which he was appointed in 
1827. In the year 1837 he resigned his post 
at the British Museum, and retired to his 
rectory. His resignation was partly made in 
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consequence of a recommendation of a parliu- 
meutery committee in 1836, that officials of 
the museum should not hold any other 
situation conferring emoluments or entailing 
duties. Mr. Baber died on 28 March 186)1, 
at the age of 94. His chief published work 
was an edition of the Uld Testament portion 
of the Codex Aleiandrinus, ' Vetus Testa- 
mentum Grteciim e Codice MS. Alexan- 
drino . . . typis ad similitudinem ipsiiis 
codicis Scriptum fideliter descriptum ciira 
et labore H. H. Baber,' 3 vols. Loudon, 
1816-21 [28],fol. 

[Cowtnn's Memories of the British MaBeiini 
(London, 1872); Stalotes and Balee of the 
BritiHhMDBeum; Catalogue ofOxfordGraduatiw; 
arrgy Lists.) , W. W. 

BABER, Sib JOHN, M.D. (1625-1704), 

physician to Cliarles 11, was the son of John 
Baber, recorder of Wells, Somersetshit*, and 
was bom 18 April 1625. He was educated 
at Westminster school, wheucelie was elected 
in 1642 astudentof Christ's College, Oxford. 
He graduated bachelor of medicine 3 Bee. 
1646, being admitted by virtue of the letters 
of Colonel John Lambert, governor of the 
garrison for Oxford . Proceeding to the con- 
tinent, he studied medicine at Leyden, and 
on 10 >"ov. 1648 took the dgfree of M.B. at 
Angers. On his return to England he whs 
made M.B. at Oxford 18 Julj; 1650, candi- 
date of the College of Physicians, London, 
4 July 1651, and a feUow 17 Aug. 1657. lie 
commenced to practise in London, liie resi- 
dence laeing in King Street, Covent Garden. 
Through the recommendation of a nearneiglt- 
bour. Dr. Manton, rector of St. Paul's, Coveiit 
Garden, who, with other presby terian divines, 
bad taken a prominent part in the restoration 
of Charles II, he was made physician to the 
king, the honour of knighthood being also 
bestowed on him 19 March 1660. Baber was 
frequently made use of by Charles in his ne- 
gotiations with the puntans. North, who 
styles him * a man oi finesse,' states that he 
W08 'in possession of the prot«ctorship at 
court of dissenting preachers. In September 
1669 he informed Dr. Manton of the king's 
intention to do his utmost to 'get them ac- 
cepted within the establishment;' but it 
would appear that Cliarles made use of liim 
to inspire trust in intentions which were at 
tlie best fefble and vacillating. Baber died 
in 1704. He was three times married, and 
hod three sons by his firat marriage, but no 
issue by the other two marriages. 

[LeNere's Knights in Harl.Poc. Pub. vol. viii.; 

Wood's Fasti, i.fi03,ii. 91(163); BurroWs Ite- 

oislcr of the Vititore of Oxford (1881), *84 ; 

Nortb'it Examen ; Manton's Memnrs; BBit«''g 
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llvliqiiise ; Mimh'a Iloll of tlie Huvil CuUoge of 
Physicians, i. 277 ; Dnniie'H Humble PetiCioaaf 
Cuvant QarJcn at^inat a Phjaicinn (1661) ; the 
Onitrful Nonconformist (1685).] T. F. H. 

BABINGTON, AN'niONY(l5Cl-1586), 
leader of a cat holic conspiracy against Queen 
Elizabeth, was descended from a family of 
pvaX antiquity. John de Babington, who 
traced bin ancestry to tbt* Norman era, vob, 
in the reign of Henry III, the owner of the 
district round Mickle and Little Babington, 
or Bttvington, in Northumberland. By the 
marriage, early in tbe fifteenth century, of 
Thomas Babington, the fiftb in descent traia 
Jobn, witb the heireaa of Robert Detbick, of 
Uelliick, the main branch of the family be- 
came idpnCified with Derbyshire, and by a 
series of intermarriagea with nei|;bbouring 
heiresses acquired additional property in ad- 

{ 'dining counties. A northern branch of tbe 
amily continued to flourisb till the eighteenth 
century, and ofishoota of the Derbyshire 
branch settled in LeicealerBhire and Oxford- 
shire. l.>ord MacauUy was named after his 
father's brother-in-law, Thomas Babington, 
of the Leicestershire branch, in whose house 
at Kothley Temple he was born. 

Anthony was bom at Dethick in October 
1561. He was the third child and eldest 
sou of Henry Babington, of Dethick, by his 
second wife, Mary, daughter of George, Lord 
Darcy, of Darcy, and granddaughter of 
Thomas, Lord Darcy, who was beheaded in 
1538 as a principal actor in the Pilgrimage 
of Grace. Anthony's father is said to have 
been 'inclined to papistrie,' and to have 'had 
a brother that was & doctor of dirinitie' of 
the same reUgioua profession. He died in 
1571, at the age of forty-one, and left An- 
thony his infant heir. To his three guardians 
— his mother, the descendant of a cat^holic 
rebel, to her second husband, Henry Fol- 
jambe, and to Philip Draycot, of Paynsley, 
Staffordshire — Anthony was indebtedfor his 
education. Although all the three out- 
wardly conformed to protefltantism, they 
were undoubtedly secret adherents of the 
lioman catholic faith, and in that belief 



diversifying his life with occasional 
Draycot'a house at Paynsley, where his Ro- 
man catholic p^ilections were seduloualy 
encouraged. Tliere, too, he made the ac- 
quaintance of Alargery, Uraycot's daughter, 
whom he seems to have married about 1579, 
when barely eighteen. For a short time, 
probably before his marriage, he served as 
page to Queen Maij of Scotland, when she 
was imprisoned at Sheffield under the care 



of the Earl of Shrewsbury, and he then be- 
ime passionately devoted to her and her 
luse. In 1580 Babington came to London, 
ith the avowed intention of studying law, 
and he is statod to have entered as a student 
Lincoln's Inn. But he soon abandoned 
all prospects at the bar for faahionable town 
life. His wealth, his cultivated intelligence^ 
his charm of manner, his handsome features^ 
secured for him a good reception at court, 
and he met there many young men of hi» 
own creed, infatuated admirers of Queen 
Mary, whom Jesuit conspirators from the' 
Continent were drawing into treasonable 

{ractices. Early in ITiSO, on the arrival oF 
^mund Campion and PursonB, the Jesuits, 
in disguise in England, Babington joined a 
number of youths of good family in the for* 
mation of a secret society for the protection 
and maintenance of .Tesuit missionaries in 
England. To the conversion of ' heretics ' 
(i.e. protestants) all the members swore to 
devote their persons and abilities and wealth. 
On 14 April 1680 Pope Gregory XIII sent 
them a message blessing the enterprise (cf. 
Simpson's Edmund Campion, p. 157). Bab- 
ington and his friends^Lady Babington, of 
Whitefriars, London, and Lady Foijajnbe, of 
Walton,DerbyBhire— didall in their power to 
advance the society's cause, and frequently 



England in 1680 and 1581. Early in 1682, 
after the capture and execution of Campion, 
Babington withdrew to Dethick. In the 
same year he came of age, and assumed the 
management of his vast landed property. 
He acknowledged the disinterested care with 
which his stepfather Eoljambe had adminis- 
tered his estates during his minority by 
settling upon him an annuttyof one hundred 
marks. At the same date the names of Bob- 
ington and of his wife appeared in a list 
of Derbyshire recusants (Cat. State Papert^ 
1581-90, p. 88). Subs^uently Anthony 
traveller! in France and made tbe acquaint- 
ance of Charles Paget and Thomas Morgan, 
Mary Stuart's emissaries at Paris, who were 
vigorously plotting with Spain in their mis- 
tress's behalf. According to a passage in 
Irfti's ' Vita di Sisto V ' (iii, 103, ed. 1821), 
Babington extended his jonrnev to Kome, 
and was accompanied by many &llow-mem- 
bers of tbe Roman catholic secret society. 
Queen Mary's friends abroad evidently marked 
Babington out, while on the continent, as a 
fitting leader of a catholic insurrection in 
England. After his return, in 1566, they 
sent him letters to be delivered to the im- 
prisoned queen. But it was not until Apri) 
158(( that ne was induced lo lake the leooing' 
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part in the tagk nf ornnisinff the famous 
conspiracy called aft«r oim, whicb. aimed at 
a general riaiiw of the eatkolica in England, 
thu murder of Eliiabetli and her chief ud- 
'visere, and Ilie rulcaseof MairStiiart. John 
^Llaid, a catholic priest of Ithcims, had, 
in 1085, jiaid manj secret visits to England 
at the instigation of the queen's supporters 
in France, and had secured promises of aid 
from the catholic f^titrj throughout the 
ijountry towards a vigorous attack on the 
tixiBting order of f hii^js. To him Babington 
chiefly looked for guidance. Ballard repre- 
sented that the plot hod already received 
the approval of the Spanish ambassador at 
Paris, and woe to be supplemented by a 
foreign invasion. Babington eagerly con- 
sented to choT^ himself with the murder 
of Elizabeth and the release of Mary, and 
selected as his axsiatunts a number of young 
catholic gentlemen, all members of Che secret 
society formed in 1680. On 12 May 1686 
Don Bernardino deMundoEO, the Spanish am- 
bassador in Paris, who placed the fullest 
reliance in Babington, wrote to his govern- 
ment tliat news of the death of Elisabeth 
might be soon I'.'ipected (Papiert d'Efai, 
Bannatyne Club, iii. 411). Throughout June 
158U the conspirators met in city tavems or 
in St. (iiles's Fields almost nightly. To six 
of them was delegated the task of asBOSBi- 
iiating Elizabeth ; for Babington, who also 
talked vaguely of sacking London, was re- 
Berved the duty of liberating Mary from the 
custody of Sir Amiaa Paulet at Chartley. 
Before the close of .Xuly all was finally de- 
termined. Babington was very sanguine of ■ 
success, trequuntly entertained his associates 
at supper in Lonilon inns and at his house 
in Barbican, and had his portrait drawn, ; 
surrounded by his friends, and subscribed ' 
■with the verst, — 

Bi mihi sunt comitex, quos ipsa pericula duennt, 
a motto that was 
changed to the eni| 
alio ]iro]iemnt ibua ." ' 
to hare heard mass 1 
Fetter Lane, and to 
known among catlinl 
as ' the pope's while 1 ^ 

services, which they do toltome against thi 
realm' (Folet, Xecordt, i. 205). 

Babiiu^n's conduct was throughout 
marked By much 'foolish vanity.' From the 
iirst he was desirous that Mary should be in- 
formed of his plans, and was anxious to re- 
ceive from her speciai marks of favour. As 
early as 20 April 15HH Morgan wrote to her 
from Paris that Babington was jealous of 
4inother person, whose services she had pre- 



:;gularly at a house m 

have Deen generally 

cs at home and abroad 

for divers pi 



ferred to his, and that it would be expedient 
for her to send him an expression of gratitude 
by letter. On 28 June Mary sent Babington 
a friendly note. On 12 July the young con- 
spirator forwarded to the Scottisli queen a 
lung reply, describing all the means to be 
taken for the murder of Elizabeth, and for 
her own deliverance. Five days later Marj- 
wrote in answer a favourable criticism of the 
plot, and demanded further information. On 
3 Aug. Babington informed her that a ser- 
vant of Ballard had turned traitor, but, 
begging her not to falter, promised to carry 
out the enterprise or die in the attempt. 
Meanwhile, Mendota was watching from 
Paris all the movements of Babin^n and 
his associates with the utmost anxiety, and 
he forwarded to Philip II on 13 Aug, a long 
account of their methods and of their hopes 
and feara. They had, he wrote, supporters 
throughout the country ; tliey wanted a de- 
finite assurance that help would reach them 
from the Low Countries and Spain without 
delay; they relied on no foreign prince ex- 
cept Philip. The arrangements were so per- 
fected that OS soon as the queen was assassi- 
nated, the ships in the Thames were to be 
seized, and Cecil, Walsingham, Hunsdon, 
and Knnllys to be captured or killed. Men- 
doza finally pointed out that this was the 
most serious of all catholic plots as yet at- 
tempted, but that all depended on the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the murder of the 
gueen. The original of this interesting letter 
is preserved among the Simancas archives, 
and its margin is scored with notes in the 
autograph of Pbiliu himself In reyly the 
king dwelt with admiration on Babington's 
courage, and announced his resolve that the 
holy enterprise (' tan santaempresa') sliould 
not fail for lack of bis assistance in money 
and trooiis {Papieri ^Etat, iii. 433-64). 

But Babington was throughout in fear of 
treachery, and in this he was fully justified. 
Almost from the first Walsinghom's spies 
had known of the conspiracy; by means of 
Godfrey Gilford, one of^Ballard's adherents 
non over to the ser^'ice of the ^vemment, 
every action of Babington and hie associates 
was re])orted to the government during the 
months of June and Julj[, and uU their 
letters, which were always in cipher and in 
French, intercepted and deciphered before 
they were delivered. In July warrantsaaainst 
BallHrd and Babington were prepared; but 
Walsingham was in no hurry to arrest tlie 
conapinilors, and awaited turther revela- 
tions from his spes. The letters (hat finally 
IHwwd Ijetween Babington and Queen Mary 
))roved to him that further delay was unne- 
cessary, and on 4 Aug. Ballonl was suddenly 
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Beused, after a meeting of the conspirators 
in London. No liint was ^iven at the 
time that the government had information 
against any other member of the band, but 
Kibingtonhad been for some days previously 
thoroughly alarmed, and had already applied 
to WalunghBm for a passport to If ranee, 
where he promised to act as a spv upon 
Rliiabeth's enemies. Hehad told his'frienda 
at the same time that, his visit to France was 
necessary to superrise the final arranji^ments 
ftir a foreign invasion. But no passport was 
given him,andwith unpardonable cowardice 
lie subsequently sent word Co Walsingham 
that he could reveal, if he chose, n dangerous 
conspiracy. Still Walsingham made no sign, 
but nis servants were ordered to keep a care- 
ful watch upon Babington. One night the 
youug man was invited to sup with them, 
but while in their company he caught sight 
of a memorandum concerning himself in 
Walsingham's handnTiting. He hurried 
from the room on a trivia! pretence, changed 
clothes witli a friend who lived at "Westmin- 
ster, and hid himself in the thickest part of 
St. John's Wood. There he was joined by 
some of hi» associates. Babington disguised 
himself by cutting off his hair and staining 
his skin with walnut-juice, and travelled to 
Harrow, where he was sheltered by one 
Jerome Bellamy, a recent convert to Catho- 
licism. But before the end of August he 
was discovered and taken to the Tower. All 
the other conspirators were captured a few 
days later. Un 13 and 14 Sept. Babington, 
Billiard, and five other youne men (Chidiock 
Titchboume, Thomas Salisbury, Robert 
Bamewell, John Savage, and Henry Donn) 
w-ere Cried before a special commission. Bab- 
ington did not attempt to conceal his guilt : 
he declared all ' with a mild countenance, 
sober gesture, and a wonderful good rrace ; ' 
but he laid the blame on Ballard. Ballard 
acknowledged the justice of the rebuke, and 
told Babington, before the court, that he 
wished the shedding of bis blood could save 
his young companion's life. Two days later, 
seven more of the conspirators (Edward 
Abington or Habington, Charles Tilney, Ed- 
ward Jones, John Chamock, John Travers, 
Jerome Bellamy, and Kobert Gage) werf! 
tried. Sentences of hanging and quBrtering 
wfre pasBed on all the band. On ID Sept, 
Babington wrote to Elizabeth, imploring her 
to work upon him ' a miracle of mercy,' if 
not for his own sake for thatof his distressed 
family. To a firiend he offered, on the same 
day, 1,000/. if his release could be procured. 
The next morning — on the day appointed for 
liis execution — he explained the cipher whicli 1 
had been uwd in the letters to and rrom Mary. | 



Bahington's prayers for pardon were not 
entertained, ana on Tuesday 20 Sept. lie and 
Ballard, with five of their companions, were 
drawn on hurdles ' from Tower Hill, through 
the cittie of London, unto a fielde at the 
upper end of Holbome, hard by the high vay 
side to S. Giles, where was erected a scaffolde 
convenient for the execution ' {The Ceiuura 
of a Logalt Subiect, 1587). A great crowd 
collected to see the conspirators die. Bab- 
ington declared from the scaftbld that no 
Jrivate ends had influenced him, but that he 
onestly believed himself engaged in ' a deed 
lawful and meritorious.' Ballard suffered 
first, and Babington witnessed his barbarous 
death. According to an eye-witness he 
showed to the last < a sisne of his former 

K'.de ' by standing, instead of praying on liis 
ees, ' with his hat on his head be if he liad 
been hut a beholder of the execution' {TAo 
Oftisttre). He himself followed Ballard, and 
underwent diabolical tortures. He was still 
alive when taken down from the gallows, and 
exclaimed, 'Farce mihi,Domine Jesu,' while 
the executioner was using the knife upoa 
him (cf. Mendoza'a account sent to Philip II 
20 Oct. in Papier»aEtat, iii. 481). WTien 
Elizabeth was informed of the revolting cru- 
elty of his death, she directed that the other 
conspirators, who were to be executed on the 
folIowingday,8houldhangtilltheyweredead. 
Babington expressed anxiety on the scaf- 
fold as to the fortunes of his property. By 
law the crown confiscated it all ; but the en- 
tailed estates of Detliick, Derbyshire, and 
Kingston, Nottinghamshire, his lareest ma- 
nors, were allowed to pass to his orothers 
Francis and George. Some of bis lands, 
and almost all bis personalproperly, were 
granted by Elizabeth to Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Elizabeth herself took a valuable clock. At 
]>etbick were found manv books on theo- 
logical controversies, and 'pape 
pheeies' foretelling Elizabeth's 
According to the evidence of some of his 
tenants, examined previous to his death, 
Babington bad been a bard landlord, and had 
systematically raised his rents. Shortly before 
his arrest he sold a lai^ house in Derby, 
called Babington Hall, which was pulled 
down about 18^2. Its site is still marked 
bv Babington Lane. A cenotaph in Kingston. 
Church, N^ottinghomshire, among the tombs 
<if other members of Bahington's fiimily, 
bears no inscription, and is locally believed 
on doubtful evidence to have been erected to 
the conspirator's memory {Qent. Mag. new 
ser. vii. 287). By his wife Margery, Babing- 
ton bad an only daughter, who diad at the 
age of eight, in all probability before her 
father {Harl MS. 1637, f. 115 4). 
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The discovery and death of Babington 
formed the subject of manj contemponirr 
bullnda (cf. Noteg and Queriet, lat ser. v. 
57:2). Une of them, fiill of valuable bio- 
graphical detaiU, entitled ' The Complainte 
of Anthonie Babington,' bv Richard Wil- 
liams, is among the Arimdul MSS. (41B, art. 
il) at the British Museum. Another, en- 
titled ' A proper new ballad, breefely de- 
claring the Death and Execntion of fourteen 
most wicked Traitors,' which hitterly vitu- 
jierates 'proud youiig Babington,' has been 
reprinted in J. P. Collier's 'Broadside Bal- 
lads' (1868), pp. 36-41. A third poetical 
tract IB entitled 'A short discourse; ei- 
pressing the substance of all the late pre- 
tended treasons amlnst the QueenesMaiestie;' 
and a fourth, by tVilllam Kempe, who is to 
be distinguished from the actor of the same ! 
name, b^ra the title ' .\ dutiful invective 
against the moste hayiioiis treasons of Bal- 
lard and Babington,' 1567. A full description 
of the execution is found in * The Censure 
of a Lovall Subiect,' by G[eorge] "W[het- 
etone], 1587. Dr. George Carleton gives 
an acconnt of the conspiracy in his ' Thanl- 
full Remembrance' (1(109), and reproduces 
there the picture of Babington and his con- 
federates drawn in ir>80. A Dutch trans- 
Inlion of the correspondence between Bab- 
ington and Queen Mary was circulated in 
Holland and the Low Countries in 1687. 

The hiatorical importance of the conspiracy 
lies in. MaiT Stuart's complicity. The dis- 
covery of the letter sent by her to Babing- 
ton approving of the murder of Elizabeth m 
JulytSeebrou^hthertothescaflbld. Apolo- 
gists for Mary in vain deny the genuineness 
of this letter, and reiiresent it to have been 
n forgery of Walsingham. Babington never 
doubted its authenticity, and, as we havR ' 
seen, on the day of his death fully explained 
the cipher in which it was written. And 
MendoES, the Spanish ambassador at Paris, . 
writing'to Philip II on 10 Sept., slates that ■ 
Mary had written him a letter which left no 
doubt in his mind that she was fully ac- ; 
qutunted vrith the whole business (Papiert 
iFEtat, iii. 4B8). In the presence of evidence 
of this kind, it is impossible to attach any 
weight to Mary's indiRnantdenialat Fother- 
ingay of all knowledge of Babington and 
his conspiracy {State TriaU, L 1182). But 
it. is unnecessary, on the other band^ to credit 
the rumour circulated, as it was said, on the 
authority of Cecil, that Queen Mary had 
resolved to marry Babington. 

[Collectanea Topog. and Gsneatog. viii. 313 et 
esq. ; W. D. Cooper's Notices of Anthony Bab- 
ington, reprinted from the Reliquary for April 
1862; SUte Trials, i. 1137 et uq.; Thorpe's 



Cal. Scottish Papers; Cal. Sute Papers. I581'90. 
and Addenda, 1580-1626, p. 2U2; TumbuU's 
LeItersofHary Stuart, pp. 344 et seq. ; Fronde's 
HisL Tol. lii. ; Papiers d'Etat relatifs k I'his- 
toire de I'EcofSO an ivj' Sikle (ed. A, Teulet), 
pub. b; Fanuatyne Club, vol. iii. ; Camden's An- . 
nals; tSimpmn's Kdmand CanipioD.] S. L. L. 

BABINGTON, BENJAMIN G L'Y (1794 
-1866), physician and linguist, was the bod 
of Dr. Willjum Babington, and was bom in 
Guy's Hospital when his Cither was resident 
apothecary there. He entered the navy as 
a midshipman, and served at Walcheren and 
Copenhagen, hut left the service early, and, 
having obtained a nomination for the Indian 
civil service, studied at Uiiileyburj College, 
and was appointed to the Madras presidency. 
He possessed a remarkable faculty for lan- 
guages, and soon became distinguished as an 
oriental scholar. He translated into English 
the Tamul-Latin Grammar of C. J. Bes(£ius, 
and published other translations. Though a 
man of powerful frame, Babington found the 
climate of India trying to his health, and, 
returning to England, studied for liis father's 
profession at Quy's Hospital and Cambridge. 
Entering the university comparativelv lata 
in life, and a widower with a family, ne did 
not (says his contemporary. Sir James Al- 
derson) go out in honours, but became M.D. 
in 1830. He was elected fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, 1831 ; assistant physician 
to Guy's Hospital, 1837 ; and full physician 
in IS40. He was also fellow of tie Royal 
Society, and in 1861 president of the Hoyal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society. He was 
the founder, and for some years the presi- 
dent, of the Epidemiologic^ Society. He 
was appointed by the crown a member of the 
medical council of the General Board of 
Health. He was also physician to the Deaf 
and Dumb Hospital, and to other charities. 
He resigned his appointments at Guy's Hos- 
pital in 1855, and died on 8 April 1866. 

Dr. Babington was a man of remarkable 
and very versatile intellectual power. He 
was proficient in several sciences, and in all 
of them exact and thorougli. Soon after hie 
appointment at Guy's Hospital he gave much 
attention to the subject of^animal chemistry, 
and assisted Sir Astley Cooper, Dr. Bright, 
and others of his colleagues oy making ana- 
lyses of morbid products. He also wrote in 
the ' Medico-Chinugical Transactions' two 
memoirs on the blood, in one of which he 
described the fat constantly present in the 
serum ; in another he employed for the first 
time an expression now always used for the 
fluid portion of the blood, ' liquor sanguinis.' 
He wrote some more strictly medical papers 
in the ' Quy's Hospital Reports,' which ue 
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e Virgin Mary, which, howeyer, 
consumed, while the perpetrators 



thomughlv done, but not very notable. lie | Oervase Babington. He wbb colUted to the 
translatea from the German Uecker's ' Epi- { prebend of Bishopehall, in Lichfield Cathe- 

demica of the Middle Agea,' and edited a j dral, 18 Sept. 1592. He was also rector of 
translation of Feuehtersleben'a ' Medical i Thiircaston, Leicestershire, and Tatenhill, 
Psychology ' for the Sydenham Society I Staflbrdshire. On the death of Dr. Boleyn, 
(Ijondon, IMT). I Babington applied for the deanery of Lieh- 

Thoee who knew Dr. Babington best hud | field unsuccessfully. On fi July 1803 he 
the highest opinion of his abilities ; by the ' complains to the Earl of Shrewsbury that 
profession in general he was greatly respected, i the chancellor of the diocese, Zachary Ba- 
but he hardly enjojed the public reputation \ bington, had ohetnicled his suit and fispoa- 
or gained the success which might have been | fiessed him of his divinity lectureship. In 
considered his due. Partly this was owing i 1610 he was appointed to the bishopric of 
to his retiring and unambitious character ; j Deny, after some opposition from aupporters 
partly, perhaps, to his havinc entered the I of Dean Webb: resigning ThurcastonBNov. 
professiou somewhat late in life, lie was a i 1810, but holding lus prebend and Tatenhill 
manofffenial character, and physically well- ! in commendam. He was consecrated at 
favoured. His wife, a daughter of Mr, Ben- i Dnwheda, and died in 1611, probably on 
jamin Tayler, died before him. j 10 Sept, O'SulIivan tells the storj- that his 

Dr. Babington wrote no independent and j death was ascribed to a divine punishment 
separate work in medicine, but published : J for his sacrilege in attempting t« bum r 

1. 'A Oranunar of the High Dialect of the statue of the Virgin Mi " —'---'- "- 

Tamil Language. Translated from the Latin , remained unconsumed, v , . 

of Conatantius Josephue Beschius,' Madras, of the outrage were either struck dead e 
1832, 4to. 2. 'The Adventures of theQooroo . the spot, or, like the bishop himself, died a 
Paramartan,' by C. J. Beschius. With a lingering death. 

translation and vocabulary (Tamiil and Ena-- ! fLe Nov e's Fasti i S»0 iii. 316' Dyer's H&t. 
Hah), London, lR'2-2, 4to. 3. ' The VedMa „t Camb. Univ. ii. 65 ; O'SuliivBn'L Hist. Calh. 
Cadai, being the Tamul version of a coUee- is. 13 ; Cal. State Papers (Dom. 16aS_10), 
tion of ancient tales in Sanscrit,' translated pp. 614, 641, (Irish, 1808-10) pp. 448,487,490; 
liy B, 0. Babington. Oriental Translation Cotton's Fssti Ecrf. Hib. iii. 316, v. 2&4 ; I^odpeH 
Fund, London, 1«3I, 8vo. 4. ' An Account ItluBtratlona (1838), iii. 36 ; Talbot Papers, M. 
ofthe Sculptures and Inscriptions at MaJiama. 97, 374; Ware'u Bishops of Ireland (Harris), 
Laipftr, in Captain M. W, Carr'e Descriptive : 2fl2 ; Willii's Cathedrals, i. 427 ; Wood's F»U 
Papers rekting to the Seven Pagodas on 1 (Bliss), i. 211.] T. A. A- 

the Coromandel Coast,' Madras, 1S69, 8vo, I 

5. An English Translation of Uecker's 'The BABINGTON, FILVKCIS (A 16^1, 
Black Death in the Fourteenth Century ,'Lon- Oxford divine, is said to have been a native 
don, 1833, 12mo. (This is included in the of Leicestershire; to have entered Christ's 
translation of Hecker's 'Epidemics of the Collie, Cambridge, in 1544, and to have 
Middle Ages,' London, 1844 (Sydenham So- j taken his B.A, degree in 1548-9. Two 
fiety) and 1809.) Besides papers in ' Guy's vears later he was appointed fellow of St. 
Hospital Keports:' 'Cases of Small-Pox John's, and in 156^ fecame M.A. By 1555 
which occurred in the Deaf and Dumb Asv- he must have changed his religion, for at 
Inm,' series l,i. 169; 'Experiments and Ob- that date his name is found appended to the 
servfttions on Albuminous Fluids,' series 1, Koman catholic articles of Delief (Lamb, 
ii. 534; 'Obserrations on Epilepsy,' series 1, Camhr. Soct 170). About the same time 
vi. 1 ; ' On Chorea,' series 1, vi. 411. Also ; he seems to have transferred his reeidencti 
papers in the ' Philosophical Transactions,' in ' to Oxford, where he ' iiic<>pted ' in arta 1564, 
the'Cyelopiediaof Anatomy and Physiology,' j (Gdtch's Wood, App.95). AJler three years 
and elsewhere. liewasunanimousivchosen proctor of his new 

rObiti...ry Notice in Proceedings R«y. Med. ""JT*",*? V ''lllv /i r-^l'^^ " ^"""^ ?^ 

and Chir Sjoiety. v. 249, 1867; Luncet, 21 April I All Souls In 1557 and IfroS he successively 

1888; Medical Direetorv. London, 1866.1 | took his bftclielors and doctors degree in 

J. F, P. I divinity ; but >V ood adds a special warning 

I that such rapid promotion was only due to 

BABLNaTOIT, BItUTE {d. 1610), bishop the ftct that the university waa very empty, 
of Deny, is said to have been a nat ive of , and wanted 'Ibeoltmsta to perform the 
Cheshire. He was admitted into Christ's requisite offices. ' Tliere were only thre« 
College in 1573, was B.A. 157.>-t), and be- doctors in theology who proceeded in six 
came a fellow in 157lt. Hi' was incorjiomted ' years; and sermons were so rare, that scarce 
atOxfbrdluJuly ir)78,on the same day with one was given.' It is only fair, however, to 
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add that in another paasage Wood mentiona 
I'VancisBabingtoiiEM renowned for his philo- 
sophical and lexical d input ationa. 

In 1669 the Que^n'a -visitora removed Dr. 



"\V( 



ight 



from the maetership of Balljo), and 



■nppo'inted Dr. Babinf^n in bis etead ; for 
'with him conscience never seems to have 
ftood in the way of preferment. Nor had Dr. 
Babington any oUection to heaping together 
H plurality of livings and offices. Between 
16o7 and 1660 he was rector of at least four 
parishes, Milton Keymes, Twyford, Sherring- 
ton Aldworth,and Adatock; and two or three 
of these he must have held together. Besides 
these preferments he wa«, in Jlay 1560, ap- 

Jointed rector of Lincoln Collc^e.and was Sir 
ohn Mason's commissarv or vice-chancellor 
in 1660, 1561, and 1562.' lie even held the 
Liody Margaret readership in divinity for 
1561, although theatntutcs forbade its being 
held by the vice-chancellor. In March 1562, 
" B appears in conjunction with 'Anthony 



er, of Cui 



3, gent.' (Sir W. Scott's 



lows of Merton Collt^. "Wood has given 
a graphic description of the whole scene 
<.-lnn«b, anno 1562). Dr. Babington wa« the 
Earl of Leicester's chaplain, and seems about 
thistime to have been high in favour with that 
nobleman. Anthony Ji Wood tells us that he 
was one of Leicester's five most trusted ad- 
visers in Oxford, and was chosen to preach 
Amy Hobsart's funeral sermon at St. Mary's, 
on which occasion he ' tript once or twice by 
recommending to his auditors the virtues of 
that lady so pitifully murdered instead of so 
pitifully slain.' Hia text was ' Beati mortui 
<|ui in Domino moriuntur' (1560) (Babt- 
i.btt'b Cumaory. In the same year Dr. Babing- 
ton stood as the representative of the more 
<ronBervative party for the deanery of Ciirist 
Ohurch against Dr. Sampson, the great pillar 
of the puritanical body. Strype, in his ac- 
count of this contest, describes Dr. Babing- 
ton as * a man of mean learning and of a com- 
plying temper' (^AnTiaU of Ji^or. i. chap. 43), 
and it ia hardly necessaiv to say that he failed 
in his candidature, ife seems by this time 
to have been losing Leicester's iavour, and 
was more than suspected of being a concealed 
papist. In 1563 he had to resign the rector- 
tih\p of Lincoln, and two years later was 
forced to flee beyond seas, where he is said 
-to have died in 1669. 

, and History and 
Antiquitiea of Oiford ; Lipscomb* s History 
<if BucfcrnghBDi, li, 616, iji. 133, iv. 249. 336 ; 
Jiares's Bni^hlfj, i. 66; and aulhorilieB cite<l 
■above.] T. A- A, 



BABINGTON, GEKVASE (1550-1610), 
bishop in succession of Llandaff, Eieler, 
and A'orcester, is described in his 'Effigies 
before his Works' (published posthumously 
in 1615) as aged fifty-nine; and assuming 
this to have been his age at death (in 1610), 
the date of his birth has been set down 
as 1551, thouth doubts are raised by Dr. 
Berkenhout (Kippis'a Mioffr. Brit. i. 413). 
From the ' Reg. Bancroft ' (as cited in I^ 
Nevb's Fcati, by Hardy, iii. 66) we learn 
that his age at death was sixty, and thus 
1549 or 1550 was the date of his birth. 
Fuller (in his Abel Redii-ivuM, 1661, and 
Church HUtory, 1666) states that he was of 
Nottinghamshire, while Izacke ('Catal. of 
Bisbom of Exeter,' ra Antig. ofEztter), and 
after nim Prince ( Worthiet of DtvoA) claim 
him for Devonshire. Sir William Musgrave's 
'MS. Memoranda' (KiPPia, as before) con- 
firm Fuller, and connect him with the ancient 
family of the Babingtons of Nottingham- 
shire [see BiBiuoTOH, Asthobt]. Of his 
early education nothing has been transmitted. 
He was first sent to Cambridge University, 
being entered at Trinity College, of which 
he became fellow (Prr/ace to hit Questions 
and Ati»wer» to the Ten Commandment f). 
infrequent, he passed to Oxford 



University, where, on 15 July 1578, lie waf 

incorporated M.A. (Wood's Fatii, ed. Bliss, 

211), He returned to Cambridge, and 



became known as a 'hard student ' of thn> 
logy. In the dedicatory^ epistle to his col- 
lected works (published in 1616), addressed 
to the brothers William earl of Pembroke 
and Philip earl of Monteome^, it is told 
how their father had received Babington at 
his house as tutor to the family, having 
been ' sent thither by the ancients and beads 
of the said university.' AnA mention is 
mode of the intimate relations in which he 
stood to their mother, 

Sidary's siitcr, I'emljroks's mother. 
He was credited with having assisted her 
in her versification of the Psalms, but on 
shadowy grounds ; ' For it was more than 
a woman's skill to express the sense so rightly 
as she hath done in her verse, and more than 
she could learn from the Engliah and Latin 
translations' (KiFFis, as before,!. 412). Bal- 
lard gravely controverts the allegation, which 
originated with Sir John Harington (Brief 
View, 1653, and Ballakd'b Memoirs ofBriti'ih 

By his patron's influence he was appointed 
treasurer of Llandaff, collated 2fi Jan. 1689- 
90(Lb Nbtb's Jiw^i, ii.202). He had pre- 
viously, in 1588, obtained the prebendary 
of Wellington in Hereford Cathedral (tfricj. 
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i. 631). By the .«aine iufluence he was eltcted 
kishopof Lkudatt'T Aug. 1591, confirmed on 
the 27tli, and coDsecrated at Croydon on the 
29th (Stg. Whitg. I fol. 77, and Lb Nhtb). 
Four years later lie was translated to the see 
of Kxet«r, elected 4 Feb. lli91-5, and en- 
throned '2'i March (ibid.) He is severely 
condemned for having alienated from this 
bishopric ' the rich and noble manor of Credi- 
ton, in the county of Devon,' which Prince 
pronounces 'an irreparable injury.' Finally, 
lie waa nominated by the queen to Worcester, 
on 80 Aug. 1597, eleetiid 15 Sept., and con- 
firmed 4 Oct. (ibid.) Among other subsidi- 
ary offices held by him was that of queen's 
coimsel for the Alarches of Wales (FuttEs). 
Early in 1600 Babington was believed to 
favour the Earl of Essex. On 5 March 1699- 
1600 Chamberlain wrote to Carleton that 
Queen Elizabeth had called him to account 
while he was preaching a eermon before her, 
because of the hints he made in behalf of the 
earl. In 1004 Babington was summoned to 
the Hampton Court conference. He died 
17 !May 1610, and was buried in his cathedral. 
Before and after bis advances in the church 
Babington was a constant preacher and a 
laborious student. Lovers of Elizabethan 
literature contend eagerly for copits of his 
many little quartos, some of the rarest of 
whidi are to 1» found in the British Museum. 
In 1683 he issued his ' Very fruitful eiposi- 

1590,nndeKainabaut 1600. A similarwork 
on the Jjord'sPtByer was issued in 168a. In 
li'>34 appeared his 'Uriefe conference betwixt 
man's frailtie and faith wherein is declared 
the true use and comfort of those blessings 
pronounced by Christ in the fifth of Mat- 
thew. . , . Laide downe in order of dialogue.' 
This was republished in 1590 and again in 
1596. In 1592 the first edition wa.s pub- 
lished of 'Certaine, plaiue, briefe, and com- 
fortable notes upon everie chapter of Genesis,' 
of which an enlarged edition appeared in 
1596 and 1602. In 1604 he issuedhis 'Com- 
fortable notes upon the bookes of Exodus 
and Leviticus.' Several sermons preached 
at St. Paul's Cross by Babington were also 
published. The great folio of his works 
(edited by Miles Smith, aftenvards bishop, 
and T. C.), having been issued originally in 
1616, was republished in 1622 and 1637. 
The volume consists of Babineton's 'Comforts 
able Notes upon the Five Books of Moses, also 
an exposition upon the Creed, the Command- 
mants, the Lord's Prayer, with a conference 
betwixt man's frailtie and &ith, and three 
sermons,' &c. Throughout his multiplied 
divistooB are scholastic and complicated ; his 



reading extensive and varied. He was well 
acquainted with Hebrew and Greek, and 
his style is quaint and pleasant. Soma 
passages from Babington'a treatise on the 
commandments, in which the vices of his age 
are forcibly exposed and attacked, are re- 
printed in the New Shakspere Society's edi- 
tion of Stubbes's 'Anatomy of Abuses,' pt. 
i. pp. 76-93. A sermon preached by Bab- 
ington in 1690, and published in bis ' Works,' 
was reprinted by Sir Kichurd Hill as an ap- 
pendix to his ' A^iology for Brotherly Love,' 
m 1798. 

[In addition to authorities quoted, ace WilltiV 
Survey of the Cathedrals, 1727; Godwin de 
Presul.,]ei6; Hooker's CHtAlt^ueoF the Bishop* 
of Exeter; Strjpo'e Whitgilt ; BerkeDhonl's 
Biogr. Literaria. i. 244-6 ; Cal. State Paper* 
(Dam.), isgs, teOO, 1608.] A. B. Q. 

BABINGTON, HUMFREY,D.D,(161&- 

1691), divine, the second sonofHumfrey Bab- 
ington of Hothley Temple, Leicestershire, 
was educated at 'Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He succeeded Sanderson, on his appoint- 
ment to the bishopric of Lincoln, as rector of 
Boot hbyPainel in Lincolnshire. He preached 
a sermon at the Lincoln asaizes, which, at 
the renuest of his hearers, was published &t 
Cambridge in 1678. It is a curious insl*nce 
of the style of the time, being elaborately 
learned and crammed with quotations in 
Latin and Greek, and even Hebrew. Its 
political views may be estimated by its as- 
sertion that ' monarchy is the best safeguard 
to mankind, both against the great furious 
bulls of tyrannical popery, and the lesspr 
giddy cattle of scbismatical presbytery.' This 
sermon probably procured him the degree of 
D.D, per literas regias in 1669. He after- 
wards became vice-master of Trinity College, 
built two sets of rooms for the use of tu» 
Babington family in the college^iand founded 
the Barrow Hospital. 

[Notes and Queries, 2nd aerie!, ii. 162, 196 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] B. B. 

BABINGTON, JOHN (A 1035), mathe- 
matician and gunner, published in 1086 a 
folio volume, entitled ' Pyrolechnia, or a 
Discourse of Artificiall Fireworks,' to whicb 
was addeda'Short Treatise ofGeometrie . . . 
with the tables for the square root to 26,000, 
and the cubick root to 10,000 Latua, wherein 
all roots under those numbers . . . are ex- 
tracted onely by ocular inspection.' The first 
part of the book, which dealt with the use of 
fireworks for military purposes as well sa for 
amusements, was dedicated to the ' Earl of 
Newport, Master of his Majesties Ordnance,* 
and in the preface the author says of him- 
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self, 'I have been for certaine veeres paat, the common bench, and bo continued until 
and 80 Bl present am, one of tbe infuriour | 1436, when be retired. In tbat vear hia 

finuers of nis Majestie.' Three copies of , name appeara in the list of those called upon 
Ufflish verses in praise of the author are to contribute to the loan raised for the pur- 
prefixed, of which one is by John Bate, the pose of infusing new vigour into the war in 
author of 'Mvsteries of iSature and Art.' France, the sum esacted from him being 
The second part, the geometrical treatise, . 100/. He endowed the Babington chantry 
was especially designed for the tise of guns, i at Flaforth in Kottinghamshire with some 
ajid is dedicated to ' Sir John Heyden, Lieu- houses and rents, and is said liy Fobs to have 
tenantof his MajestiesOrdnance. The loga- founded 'a chantry for two chaplains at tlie 
rithmic tables, which form the third part of i altar of St. Catherine in the church at Thiii^ 
the book, were the earliest published in I ^rton ' in the same county. There occurs 
England. A portrait of Babington by J. I in the St. Alban's Registry the following 
DroesboutieintheDukeof Devonshire's copy I memorandum: Tor one cup given to A\ . 
of the work at Chatsworth. i Babington, Xnt., Chief Justice of the Com- 

:&nch, for favours done to the Monas* 
c. s.' Babington died in 1465, and 
.._ buried at Lenton Priory in Notting- 
BABINGTON, Sib WILLIAM, id. hamsbire. 
1455), judge, of an ancient Northumbrian , [p^^^.^ j^„,^^ ^^ P^,^ j^ ^^_ 

famdy, was the second son of S.r John , p^',,, ;,. m^^ ,36, . g^^t^'Triab. ii. 1316,1383; 
Babington, Knt., of East Bri^ord m the , Dugdale's Chronics Series, 67. 68. 82 ; Proceed- 
countyofNottinriiHm,by Benedicta, daughter j inga of the PriTj Council, 316, 327; CBlendsrium 
ofSimonWard,Esq., of Cambridgeshire, who Inquisitionnm post mortem at Escstarum, ir. 
held the offices of escheator (a functionary i 268, 298.] J. H. S. 

whose buuness it was to safeguard the in- i 

terests of the crown in escheats, wardships, BABINOTON, WILLIAM (1766-18S3), 
and the like incidents of the royal preroga- physician and mineralogist, was bom at Port- 
tive) for the counties of Northampton and ' glenone, nearColeraine, in the county of An- 
Butland, and custos of the castle and manor trim, Ireland. He was first apprenticed to 
of Okebam. Babington married Mareery, 1 a practitioner at Londonderry, and after- 
daughter of Sir Peter Martell, Knt., of Chil- wards completed his medical education at 
well in Nottingham, through whom he be- Guy's Hospital, London, but without at that 
cnme possessed of estates in that place, and time taking a medical degree. In 1777 he 
hom he had five sons and five daughters, was made assistant suraeon to Haelar (Naval) 

(as appointed kino-'s attorney on 16 Jan, Hospital, and held tnis appointment four 

1414,andinthBfollowingyear(ll Julyl415) years. He then obtained the position of 
was commanded to take the rank of seijeant- apothecary to Guy's Hospital, and also lec- 
at^-lftw, at that time one of greater dignity tured on chemistry in tbe medical school 
than that of king's attorney, but generally attached to the hospital. Of these appoint- 
shunned aa a barren and expensive honour. ' ments Babington made stepping-stones to a 
Accordingly, in company with several other higher professional position. lie resijfned 
' apprentices of the law ' who were summoned the post of apothecary, and, having obtamed 
about the same time, he neglected to appear the necessan' degree of M.D. from the uni- 
to the writ, and it was only under pressure versity of Aberdeen in 1795, was in the same 
of anorderfromparliament (November 1417) vear elected physician to Guy's Hospital. 
that he and bis colleagues were induced to tn 1796 he was licentiate of the College of 
comply. This incident is referred to by Pym Physicians, and remained so till 1827, when 
in his speech in impeachment of the Duke of he received the unusual honour of being 
Buckingham (in 1626) as one which might elected fellow by special grace. In 1831 he 
be distorted, though manifestly irrelevant, | was made honorary M.D. by the university 
iatoaprecodent for the practice of compelling I of Dublin. He ceased to be physldan to 
the purchase of titles of honour, which was Guy's in 1811. 

one of the offences with which the duke was Dr. Babin^n was a very able and suc- 
cha^ged. It is about this date (H17) that i cesaiiil physician, whose skill and knowled^ 
Babington's name begins to appear with fre- | are attested by tbe general verdict of his 

Siuency in the year books, ffis rise hence- contemporaries ; while a not less iinanimoua 
orward must nave been rapid, for be was voice testifies to the elevation and purity of 
appointed chief baron of the exchequer in his character. ' History does not supply us,' 



r. 



1419, and in 1420 justice of the common saysDr.Munk,' with a physician more loved 
bench. In 142S he necame chief Justice of or more respected than was Dr. Babington.' 
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If in the coune of his bus; life be made no 
conspicuous addition to the science of medi- 
cine, it was that hia energies were devoted 
to the sciences of chemistry and mineralogy, 
lie lectured on chemistry at Guy's Hospital 
for many years, and published some memoirs 
in ' Nicbolson's Journal.' In mineralogy his 
interest was still greater, and be achieved 
more. While apothecary to Guy's Hospital 
be became possessed of the valuable cabinet 
of minerala which had belonged to the Earl 
of Bute : of this he made on elaborate cata- 
logue, which probably served as the founda- 
tion of one of his books. His works on 
mineralogy are described by Mr. Greenouffh, 
president of the Geological Society in 1834, 
as having well represented the state of the 
science when they were written^ but they 
have long ceased to have any importance. 
Ur. Babington did more bv encouraging sci- 
ence than oy his own work ; and as such be 
has some claim to be regarded as tbe founder 
of the Geological Society. The circumstances 
lire thus stated by Mr. Qreenough (Presi- 
dential Address to tbe Geological Societv, 
1834): *In 1807, with a view to enable 
Count Boumou, of whom he had been a 
pupil, to publish bis elaborate mont^raph on 
the carbonate of lime, Ur, Babington invited 
[to his own house] a number of gentlemen 
the most distinguished for their zeal in the 
prosecution of mineralogical knowledge. A 
subscription was opened and the necessary 
sum readily collected. The object having 
been accomphsbed, other meetings of the 
same gentlemen took place, for the joint 
purpose of friendly intercourse and mutual 
instruction. From such small beginnings 
Hprang the Geological Society, and among 
the names of those by whose care and watch- 
fulness it was supported during the early 
period of its histoiy that of Dr. Babington 
must always stand couspicuous.' He was 
president of the society in 182^, hut did not 
contribute to it* 'Transactions.' It is re- 
corded that after this be took lessons in 
geology of a Mr. Webster, and attended the 
chemical lectures at the London University 
the year before his death. He was appointed 
by government one of the referees to put a 
price upon the Greville collection of minerals, 
bought by the nation, and now in the British 
Musf um. Dr. Babington was elected a fel- 
low of the Uoyal Societv, and took part in 
founding the lluntarian Society. He rapidly 
acquired a large and lucrative practice, and 
continued in the full exercise of professional 
and scientific actirity till within four days 
of his death, which occurred from influenza, 
during the severe and destructive epidemic 
" ■ " 'aLondon,on!29 Aprill833. 



of that disease ii 



Dr. Babington was buried in the church of 
St. Mary's, Aldermanbury. Four vears after 
his death a monument was erected to him in 
St. Paul's Cathedral by public subscription, 
Bebues being the sculptor. His bust is in 
the College of Physicians, and his portrait 
by Medley has been engraved by Branwhite. 
lie left a son, Benjamin Guy Babington, also 

Sbysician to Guy's Hospital, and one of his 
aughters married the eminent phyucion, Dr. 
Richard Bright. 

He wrote ; 1. ' A Systematic Arrange- 
ment of Minerals reduced to the Form of 
Tables, founded on the joint consideration of 
tjieir chemical, physical, and external cha- 
racters,' 4to, 1796. 2. ' A new System of 
Mineralogy in the form of a Catalogue, after 
tbe manner of Baron Bom's Catalogue of 
the Fossils of Mdlle. E. de Raab,' 4to, 179U. 
3. ' A Catalogue of the genuine and valu- 
able Collection of Minerals of a Gentleman 
Deceased' (bv Dr. Babington and others), 
8vo, London,' 1805. 4. 'Syllabus of the 
Course of Chemical Ijectures at Guy's Hos- 
pital,' 1789, &c. 5. 'ACaseof Exposure to 
the Vapour of Burning Charcoal (Med.- 
Chirurg. Transactions, voL i. 180B). 

[Annual Biogruphy and Obituary, 1834 ; 
Gent. Has. 1S33; Maak's Boll Coll. FhynciaDH, 
ii. 4S1 ; Hedical Gazette, 1S33.] J. F. P. 

BABYON, or BABYO, or BABION, 
PETER (J. 1317-1366), poet and divine in 
the reign of Edward II, by birth an English- 
man, was educated from his earliest youth in 
the iitera kumaniores by masters of approved 
ability and long experience. He practised 
so diligently both prose and verse writing 
that he soon became an elegant poet and 
most adept rhetorician. His compositions 
excited the wonder of the age in which he 
lived. When speaking of him as a poet, 
Pits says that he was chiefly remarkable 
for tahinlfl which are rarely found in comhi- 

Ingenium felix, inventio, hicidus ardo, 
GrHtifl, msjestiis, lul rem liene cuagroa verln. 
As his judgment became more matured bv 
years, he was unwilling to spend all his Vtte 
and all his ability in exercises of ordinary 
choice. He therefore betook himself to the 
reading of the holy scriptures, and in the 
midst of that labour he undertook the task 
of preaching the divine word, for which his 

Erevious education had so eminently qualified 
im. All the polite learning of his youth 
was now devoted to this sacred purpose. He 
achieved, as might be expected, a great suc- 
cess, and made for himself a name amount 
theologians of no little fame. He was still 
I living, according to Po«sevino, in 1366. His 
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chief work was a'Commcntnrj on tlitiGu$pel merilx. Hat iLougb much that hit 'wrote 
of St. Matthew,' in one boolc, which ie bound was obviously the ephemeral and immature 
up in the older editions of the works of St. | work of one whose powers were prevented 
Anselm. His other worke are * De officio I by illness from attaining their full develo]i- 
MisBK Liber uniis ;' 'SermonumSepluaginta : ment, yet there are some of hia compoBitionx, 
Liber unus;' 'Ilomiliarum Liber umis ;', notably amongst hia songs, which show that 
' Comtedia carmine Liber unus;' 'Carminum he was possessed of genius of no mean order, 
a Liber unus.' and which will continue to occupy en 

honoured position amongst the best produc 
tions of English musicians. 
JThe ChHutioQ IteforniBr for December ISfiS; 
from Miss Conataoce Bache.] 

W. B. S. 



[Jocher's Gelehrt*n-Lexin>n ; Pits, Db II- 
lufltribns Angliie ScriptorilioH, p. iOS ; Bale's 
Scriptor, Brit. p. 487 ; Oudio. Db Script. Ecclea. 
iii. 799; Powevino's Apparatus Saoer. ii. 2*0 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-llibera. p. 59; MS. BibI 
Bodl. Arch. B. 62 ; MS, Cotton. Titus A. xx. 30 
Theoph. Raynaud, De malis ac bonis LilnHs, p 



BAOHE, SAMUEL (1804-1876), uni- 
tarian minister, was bom on 24 Dec. 1804 at 

Bridgnorth, where his father, Joshua Tilt 

BACHE, FRANCIS EDWARD (1833- : Bache((?.280ct.l837,aged63), wasagrocer. 
1868), musician, bom 14 Sept. 1833 at Bir- His mother was Margaret Silvester, of Kew- 
mingiiam, was the eldest aon of Samuel I port, Salop. On her death, in 1808, he was 
BBCDe[a.T.]. From avery early age he showed ' entrusted to his father's sister, Mrs. Maurice, 
extraordinary talent for music, learning as- j at Stourbridge, and he became the pupil of 
(.iduously the piano, organ, and violin, in the j Rev. Ebeneier Beoaley, a dissenting minister 
last of which instruments he made such at Uxbridge. He was some time assistant 
progresB under the tuition of Alfred Mellon in the school of the Rev. l.ant Carpenter, 
asto playin the orchestraof the Birmingham . LL.D., at Bristol, and was educated tor the 
festivals of 1846 and 1847. Having deter- ; ministry (January 1826-29) at Manchester 
mined to adopt music as his profession, he left ' Collate, York, under Charles Wellbeloved 
school in the summer of 1849, and, after I (theolopry), John Kenrick, M.A. (classics). 
studying for a short time with Mr. James andWilliam Turner, M.A..(acience). Hewas 
Stimpaon, came to Ijondon, and continued mini8terfttthe01dMeeting,I>udley,l829-S2, 
his studies with Sir Stemdale Bennett. In and inl632 became colleagueof John Kentish 
Oct. 1850 he obtained the post of organist (1768-1858) at the New Meeting, Birming- 
at All Saints Church, Gordon Square, and ham (Priestley's congT™tion), and married 
in November of the same year his first over- Emilv{rf. 1855), second daughter of the Rer. 
ture was performed at the Adelphi Theatre. Edward Hireinson of Derby (1781-1832), 
Froml849tolS58he worked hard inLondon, whose eldest daughter, Helen (rf. 1877), was 
teaching, studying, and composing numerous j the wife of the Rev. James Martineau. He 

Cnoforte pieces. In Oct. 1863 he went to had seven children, of whom F. E. Bache, 
ipttg, where he remained till the end of the composer [see Bachb, Francis Edw abb], 
the following year, returning to England, . was the eldest ; another is Walter Bache, 
after a short atay in Paris, in 1865. He | the musician ; the youngest son, John Ken- 
obtained an appointment as oi^nist at tish, some time a diaaenting minister, took 
Hackney, but he waa soon forced by illness Anglican orders in 1876. For many yearn 
to return home. In 1866 Bache went to Mr. Bache kept a school. In 1869 he took 
Algiers, where for a time the consumptive a leading part with the Rev. Dr. Miller, 
symptoms Ctam which he suffered were ai^ rector of St. Martin's, in the establishment 
rested. From Alters he returned by way of HospitAlSunday,aDinetitution originated 
of Paris to Leipxig, spending the foliowing in Birmingham. He was visitor of Man- 
winter in Rome. In June 1857 he returned cheater New Collie, London, 1861-66. In 
home,and spent the next wintcrat Torquay, 1862 the New Meeting, Moor Street, was 
but on his return to Birmingham in April sold to Roman catholics, the congrega- 
1858 he gradually sank, d}ring on 24 Aug. tion removing to a handsome structure in 
of the same year. In estimating Baches BroadStreet.calledtlieChurchof theMessioh 
position as a composer, it cannot l>e denied I (foundation laid 11 Aug. 1860). Mr. Bache 
that as far aa regards his published works had as colleague in 1863-7 the Hev. Henry 
his promise was neater than his oerform- Enfield Dowson. In 1668 he resigned the 
01106 ; of his unpwtlished worke, wjiich in- I ministry from fkiling health, and, being kT- 
clude two complete operas, a polonaise for | flicted with softening of the brain, he resided 
pianoforte, orchestra, &c., there has been, for the last two years of his life in the house 
unfortunately, no opportunity of judging the of a jJiysician at Gloucester, where he died 
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on 7 Jan. 1876. lie was a preacher and public 
man of atron(f pow«r«, correct attainment, 
and cnltivated ta«te; formal and urbane in 
manner. Among unitarians he represented . 
that conservative school which aims to carry 
out the principles of Locke's ' Reasonableness 
of Christianity,' retfarding Jesus Christ as ; 
the miraculoitfly attested exponent of a pure ■ 
morality and a simple theology, and the re- , 
vealer, fc.v his resurrection, of au eternal life. , 
On 23 May 1866 he proposed the embodi- ' 
ment in the constitution of the British and : 
Foreign Unitarian Aaaociaf ion of a ' recog- j 
nition of the special divine mission and 
authority, as a religious teacher, of Jesus ' 
Christ,' which was m«t by carrying the pre- I 
vioua question. A list of twenty-two of his : 
publications (183.1-70) is given by J. Gordon, ' 
including ' Harmonv of Science and Revela- , 
tion,'1839; 'Funeral Sermon for J. Kentish,' I 
1853; 'Exposition of Unitarian Views of 
Christianity," 1854 ; ' Miracles the Creden- 
tials of the Christ,' 1863. I 
[Holl of Stud«nls Man. New Coll. 1888; i 
Birni. Daily Gaiette, 13 Jan. 1878; FnQaral I 
Sramon by John Gordon, 1878 ; Unitarian i 
Chranicle, 1832; Report of B. and F. Unit. Abs. , 
1866; Bcnle'x Memoriob of Old Meeting Ho. , 
Birra. 1882.] A. 6. 

BACHE, SARAH (I771P-1844), hymn j 
writer, was bom at Bromagrove, but brought 
up at Worcester by relatives named Laugher, | 
members of the Kev, T. Beleham a congre- 1 
gation. Rev. Timothy Laugher, of Hackney | 
(d. 1769), waa her uncle, and she was a | 
cousin of Joshua Tilt Bache. She removed 
to Birmingham ( before 1791, for she had at- \ 
tended the ministry of Dr. Priestley), and ' 
for miny years kept the Islington Scliool, in 
conjunction with a half-sister, Miss Penn. 
Another half-sister, Anna Penn, married the 
ReT. Lant Carpenter, LL.D. She was the 
author of the hymn ' See how he loved,' 
which first appeared in the Eieter collection 
inl812,compiledbvI>r.Caipenter. Shedied 
at Birmingham on 2a July IA44, ret. 74. 

£Chn. Befbrmer, 1844, obituary by N. (Re». 
n Kentish); Bimi. Daily Gaiette, 13 Jan. 
1878.] A- G- 

BACHHOFFNER, GEOROE HE>'RY 

(1810-1879), one of the founders of the Lon- 
don Polytechnic Inatilution, and in his day 
a well-known end popular lecturer on scien- 
tific subjects, was a native of London. It 
was in 1837 that he, in conjunction with 
a few others, established the Polvtechnic, 
which, was intended for a place of popular 
instruction, and, indeed, while it was under 
^ulihoifner's control, siifficienlly fulfilled 
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that intention. Here he held the poeition of 
principal of the department of natural and 
experimental philosophy till 1855. After- 
wards he became lessee and manager of the 
Coliseum in the Regent's Park, and there 
gave lectures similar to the courses he bad 
established at the Polytechnic. In the later 

Cart of his life he held a post as registrar of 
irths and deaths in Marylebone. Bach- 
hoffner was an inventor, and took out several 
patents for inventions connected with the 
electric telegraph, gas stoves, oil lamps, &c. 

g'he aboTG dntails were coiDiiinaicnI«d by some 
r. BaohhofFner'g relative*.] H. T. W, 

BACK, SiH GEORGE (1796-1878), ad- 
miral and Arctic navigator, was bom at 
Stockport, in Cheshire, and entered the navv 
as midshipman of the Arethusa in 1808. He 
was present at the destruction of the bat- 
teries at Lequeitio, in the north of Spain, and 
after being repeatedly under Are iva«, in 
1809, taken prisoner by the French at Deba, 
while on a cutting-out expedition with the 
Arethusa's boats. The prisoners were sent 
to St. Sebastian, and Back was small enoush 
to be carried in one of the panniers of a 
Humpter mule across the Pyrenees. While 
a prisoner at Verdun, he occupied himself 
in the study of mathematics, French, and 
drawing. In the winter of 1813-14 he tra- 
veiled on foot through alarge part of France, 
and on reaching England was appointed mid- 
shipman to the Akbar, and in her served 
against the French on the North American 
station. The Akbar was dismasted in a hur- 
ricane off Cape Hatteras, and nearly foun- 
dered. In 1816 she was paid off, and in 
1817 Back was appointed admiiaUy mate of 
1 he Bulwark. Next year he vohmteered for 
service in the Trent, under Franklin, who 
was then entering on the first modern voyage 
of discovery in the Spitibergen seas. Of tlmt 
voyage his friend — afterwards Admiral — 
Beechev is the graphic historian. On his 
return ae rejoined tne Bulwark, but in the 
very next year set out with Franklin on hia 
expedition by land to the Coppermine rii-pr, 
the object of which was to determine the 
latitude and longitude of the northern coast 
of North America, and the trend of the coact 
east of the Coppermine. In that terrible ex- 
pedition it was to Back's dauntless determi- 
nation that the safety of the sunivors waa 
to a great extent due. At Fort Enterprise 
Fronlilin sent him back to Fort Providence, 
and he was in imminent danger of starva- 
tion on the way. In five months he tra- 
velled 1,201 miles on snow shoes, with no 
other covering at night in the woods but 
a blanket and a deerskin, when the ther- 
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motneter woa fiequeutl; at 4H deg. and once 
at 67 dej^. below tern, and Mjnetimei irith- 
out tBBting food for two or three dava at a 
time. Later on, when Franklin waa in dire 
straits, he again sent Back to set help from 
the Indians, and after incredible exertions 
and sufferings, and after seeing one of his 
<»)mpanion8 die on the road, he succeeded in 
his mission just in time to save Franklin's 
life. On coming back to England he was 
made lieut«nant in 1822. In 1623 he was 
appointed to the Superb, and sailed to the 
Weat Indies. Next year, while at Lisbon, 
he was invited to join Franklin's expedition 
to the Mackenzie liver, and hastened to do 
do. In that memorable expedition be ren- 
dered Franklin signal service, especially in 
hig dealings with the £!aquimaux, and on. 
coming home in 1827 found himself pro- 
moted to the rank of commander. His re- 
peated applications for a ship met with no 
response, and he went to Italy to improve 
himself in the arts. At Naples he hecud of 
the supposed loaa of Captain Koss in the 
Arctic TegiRns, and offered the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society to go in aearch of him. He 
had been informed by Copper Indians on hie 
previous journey of the existence of a river 
rising in the neighbourhood of the Great 
Slave Lake, and debouching on the Polar 
Sea, and by tracing this river to its mouth 
he hoped to make his way to Regent's Inlet, 
"where he thought Captain Ross might be 
beset. The council accepted his offer, and a 
grant from government, supplemented by a 
public Buhacription, aupplied the funds for 
the expedition, on which he set out with 
only one companion of his own rank, Dr. 
Ric^rd King, as au^eon and naturalist, in 
February 18S3. Hia instructions were, in 
brief, first to make for the sea by the aforesaid 
river and, if possible, aid Captain Ross, end, 
secondly, to survey the sea-coast as far as 
possible. The first winterwas spent by him 
at Fort Reliance — a house which be con- 
structed near the Great Slave Lake, when 
himself half starved and amid starving In- 
dians. The cold waa so extreme that while 
-washing bis face close to a fire bis hair froze 
before he could dry it. In April he received 
news of Captain koss's arrival in England, 
but he waa ordered to push on to the river 
and survey the coast thence to Cape 'Tum- 

X'n. His first difficulty waa to discover 
re the river lay, and to avoid embarking 
<m the wrong one- The name of it was 
Thlew-ee-choh-deeaeth, or Great Fish River, 
and how doggedly he traced it to the sea, 
amid perils ftom the ice and the rapids, 
managing the Indians, and making friends 
with ^e Esquimaux, he hasvividly recounted 
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in his ' Is'arrative of the Arctic Land Expe- 
dition to the Month of the Great Fish River, 
in 1834 and 1835.' The narrative is beauti- 
fully illuatrated by sketches made by him- 
self. Some falls on the river Ah-hel-Dessy, 
which he named Parry Falls, he describes 
as iu surpassing the Falls of Niagara in 
splendour of effect. The ice prevented his 
proposed aurvey of the coast, and after again 
wintering at Fort Reliance he reached La 
Ch£ne, the Hudson's Bay station, whence he 
had started over two years before, iu August 
1835, haying unce he quitted it travelled 
7,600 miles, including 1,200 of discovery-. 
Besides his discovery of a river, over 440 
miles lonj', he had made important observa- 
tions of the Aurora BoreaUs, and had given 
the name of Montreal to an island, afterwards 
to be so aadly familiar in connection with 
the fate of Franklin. In October he reached 
England, was awarded the Geographical So- 
ciety's gold medal, and was promoted by the 
admiraltjr to the rank of captain, by order 
in council — an honourwhicb no other officer 
in the navy had received except William IV. 
In the following year he was, at his own 
proposal, appointed to the command of an 
expedition, the object of which waa to com- 
plete the coast line between Regent's Inlet 
and Cape Tiimagain. On his return home 
I he published a narrative of his vovage, and a 
j terrible story it is, Off Cape CJomfort the 
! ship was frozen in,and then drifted up Frozen 
Channel. From Decemberto March she was 
driven about, and floated powerless till 

10 July, and for three days was on her beam 
[ ends, but on the 14th suddenly righted. 
i "When ' it wanted but one day to complete 
I four months since the ship had been thrown 
I upon the ice,' she was 'once more in her own 

element, and subject to the will of man.' 
But the crazy vessel nearly sank in a gale as 
she crossed the Atlantic, and it was not till 
8 Sept., ' fifteen months since the pleasing 
sound of a falling anchor had greeted' his 
ears, that she anchored in Lough Swilly. 
Two extracts from Back's account of this 
voyage will illustrate the perils which he 
encountered, and the style in which he nar- 
rated them. ' The ship was still setting fiut 
along shore and much too close to the fixed 
ice, but it was not till 8 f.h. that any sus- 
picious movement was noticed near us. 
Then, however, a continually increasing rush 
waa heard, which at 10.45 p.N.cameon with 
a heavy roar towarda the larboard quarter, 
upturning in its progreiis, and rolling onward 
with it, an immense -wall of ice. This ad- 
vanced so fast that though all hands were 
immediately called they had barely time, 
with the greatest exertion, to extricate three 
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of the boats, oae of them, in fuel, being 
hoisted up when only & few feet from the 
crest of the solid wave, which held a eteady 
course direct for the quarter, almost over- 
topping it, and coatinuing to elevate itself 
until about twenty-five feet high.' 'On 
14 July they beheld the strange and appal- 
ling spectacle of what may be fitly termed a 
submerged berg, fixed low down, with one 
end to the ship^ side, while the other, with 
the purchase of a long lever advantageously 
placed at a right angle with the keel, was 
slowly rising towards the surface. Mean- 
time, those who happened to be below, find- 
ing everything falhng, rushed or clambered 
on deck, where they saw the ship on her 
beam ends, with the tee boats touching the 
water, and felt that a few moments only 
trembled between them and eternity. Yet 
in that awfiil crisis there was no confusion.' 
It may be safely said that few sailors ever 
survived more terrible perils and hardahipa 
than Back did in the two expeditions under 
Frankhn, and the two which he commanded 
himself. ' Arctic work,' as Lord Brougham 
said of Frankhn, ' had got into hia blood,' 
and he could not help gomg again and again 
if he bad the chance. But the exposure and 
anxiety of eleven years' service in the north- 
em aeaa at last told even on his iron frame. 
I'ot* six years he waa more or leas an invalid, 
and was never sufficiently restored to resume 
the ordinary duties of his profession afloat. 
In 1837 he received from the Geogra- 

Ehical Society both its medals. In 1839 
e was knighted. He also received the gold 
medal of the Geographical Society of Paris, 
and was presented with a service of plate 
by the subscribers to the Arctic Land Expe- 
dition. He waa employed by government 
to report on the harbour of Holyhead, but 
afterwards lived in retirement on half-pay. 
He was a vice-president and long on the 
council of the Geographical Society, and con- 
tributed many reports. He was made admi- 
ral in 1857, and was also D.C.L. and F.R.S. 
Of all these honours he was indeed worthy, 
for in bravery, intelligence, and love of ad- 
venture he was the very model of an English 
sa^or. Sir Geo^ died 23 June 1878. 

[Infitrmation given by the Rev. Henry Back ; 
Narrativs of an Expedition inH.M.'sthip Terror, 
in tha years 1B36-7; Narrative of the Arctic 
I^nd J^pedition to tbe mouth of the Great Fieh 
River in 1S33-6, both by Bark ; Journey to the 
Shores of the Polar Sea, and Second Journey to 
the Shores of tbe Polar Sea, by Franklin.] 

A. H.B-Y. 
BA0KHOir8E,EDWARD(180&-1879), 
author of ' Early Church Histq^,' waa bom 
atDulingtononSMayieOS. Belivedfrom 



early boyhood at Sunderland, where he waa 
partner m coUieriee and in the bank with 
which his family had been connected for 
many years. Ue took no active part in 
busineee, and was a man of cultivated tastes, 
fond of travel, a good amateur painter, and 
a student of natural history. He devoted 
himself chiefly to the promotion of philan* 
thropic and religious purposes. He was a 
most generous and judicious supporter of 
various institutions in Sunderland, &nd is 
said to have spent over IO,00(M. a ye&r in 
charities. In politics he was an energetic 
liberal, and especially interested icquestiona 
bearing directly upon morality. In later life 
he was a prominent opp^ent of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts. He was a devoted 
member of the Societyof Friends, to which 
his family belonged. He began to preach in 
1852, and two years later waa ' reciwnised ' 
asaminiater. He married Katharine Mouneey 
in 186A. He had no family, but he always 
delighted in the society of children and the 
promotion of their happiness. In 1874 he 
was impressed by the belief that he ou^ht to 
devote himself to writing upon church history. 
He laboured at this task till his death on 
22 May 1879. His manuscripts went en- 
trusted to Mr. Charles Tylor, who publiahed 
in 1884 ' Early Church History to the Death 
of Constantine ; compiled by the lat« Ed'ward 
Backhouse ; edited and enlaiged by Charloe 
Tylor.' The book, which makes no pretence 
to profound research, is interesting as aa ac- 
count of the early church by an intelligent 
writer from the quaker point of view. 

[Prefaoe to Early Cbnrch History by Charles 
Tylor; Nortbora Echo, 24 Hay 1870; Sundei^ 
land Daily Echo, 2S and 28 May 1879; infor- 
mation from the family.] L. S. 

BACKHOUSE, WILLIAM (1593- 1 662), 
Bosicrucian philosopher, a younger son. of 
Samuel Backhouse, Esq., of Swallowfield, in 
Berkshire, waa bom in that county 17 Jan. 
1693, and entered Christ Church, Oxford, as 
a commoner, in 1610, but left the nniversity 
without taking a degree. At length, settling 
on his patrimony, he devoted bis time to the 
study of tlie occult sciences, became a re- 
nowned alcliemist, Rosicrucian, and astrolo- 
ger, and gave great encouragement to those 
who were addicted to similar pnrauits, espe- 
cially Elias Ashmole, whom he adopted aa 
hia son, and to whom he &eely imparted the 
arcanaof his mj'steriouslore. The subjoined 
laconic entries in Ashmole's diary show the 
intimacy of the friendship subsisting between 
them:— 26 April 1651: ' Mr. William Back- 
house, of Swallowfield, in com. Berks, caused 
me Co call him father thenceforward,' lOJune 
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16ai : ' Mr. Backhouse told me I 
needs be bis son, because he had 
cated BO mitny secrets to me.' 10 March 
1S&2: 'This momiiut m; father Backhouse 
opened himself very &eely, touching the great 
secret.' And finally, mider date 13 May 1653, 
Ashmoie writes ; ' ily father Backhouse lying 
eick in Fleet Street, over against St. Dunstan^ 
church, and not knowing whether he should 
live or die, about eleven of the clock told me, 
in syllablee, the true matter of the Philoso- 
plier's 8t«ne, which he bequeathed to me as 
a legacy.' It is almost superfluous to add 
that no hint is given as to the nature of this 
wonderful secret. Backhouse died at Swal- 
lowfield 30 May 1669. He married Ann, 
daughter of Bryan Richards of Hartley Weat- 
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y whom he had ti 



of South Wamborough, Hampshire, and 
eecondly, her father's kinsman, Sir William 
Backhouse, Bart., who died 22 Aug. 1669. 

Backhouse left in manuscript: 1. 'The 
pleasant Founteine of Knowledge : first writ^ 
teainrrenchBnnol413, by Johnde laFoun- 
teine of Valencia in Henault ; ' translated 
into English verse in 1644. MS._ Ashmol. 58. 
2. A translation of 'Planctus Naturag ; The 
Complaint of Nature against the Erroneous 
Alchymist, by John de Mehung.' MS. Asli- 
mol. '68, art. 2. 3. 'The Golden Reece, or 
the Flower of Treasures ; in which is suc- 
cinctly and methodically bandied the stone 
of the philosophers, his excellent efTectes and 
admirable vertues ; and, the better to attaine 
to the originall and true meaues of perfection, 
inriched with Figures representing the proper 
colours to lyfe as they successively appere in 
the pratise of this blessed worke. By that 
great philosopher, Salomon Triamosin, Master 
to Paracelsus;' a translation from the French. 
MS. Ashmol. 1395. Wood adds that ' he was 
also the inventor of the " Way wiser " in the 
time of Oaorge Villiers, the first duke of 
Bucks.' 

?IS. Addit. 142S4 f. 20; Lives of Ashmoie 
Lilly (17S4), 313, 314, 31S, 319. 329, ZZ6 ; 
Wood's Athena Ozon. ed. Bliss, ii. B6. iii. S75, 
iv. 356, 361, 71S, Fasti, i. t22; Black's Cat. of 
Ashmol. MS». 94, 221, 222, S14, S2D, 533. 1089.1 
T. C. 

BACKWELL, EDWARD (rf. 1683), 
alderman, a celebrated Ijondon goldsmith, 
and the principal founder of the banking 
system in England, was descended from 
a family which at a very early period had 
settled at Backwell, Somersetshire. The 
earliest member of the family of whom there 
is special mention is Roger de Backwell, who 

TOL. II, 



was one of the squires to Lord James Andley 
at the battle of Poictiers in 1356. Edwaril 
Backwell was the second son of Bamaby Back- 
well of Backwell, who, after his marriage to 
Jane, daughter of John Temple, Esq., of Bur- 
ton Dasset, Buckinghamshire, settled in that 
county (Pedigree irom manuscript in posses- 
sion of William Praed, F*q., of Tyringham, 
printed in Libsookb's Bucldnghanukire, iv, 
376). Possibly the father had some busi- 
ness connection with London, for John, the 
eldest son, like his younger brother Edward, 
married the daughl«r of a Loudon merchant. 
The earliest mention of Edward Backwell 
in the State Papers is under date 30 April 
1660, as having Deen asked to ' provide 500/. 
in pieces of eight.' In 1663 he has a bill of 
1,380/. for the victualling of ships. That he 
was already a person of considerable wealth 
and enterprise is proved by his purchase 
from the parliament of Old Bustiy Park 
and other grounds connected with Hampton 
Court Palace, which after a long negotiation 
were rebought from him by the Commons 
in the beginning of 1664 for 6,202i. 17». The 
principal causes of the rapid fortunes made 
at this time by the more enterprising of the 
goldsmiths are stated, in a curious pamphlet, 
publUhed in 1676, entitled ' The Sl>-at«iT of 
the New-&shioned Qoldsmitbs or Bankers 
discovered,' to have been the facilities af- 
forded them for obtaining large profits by 
melting down money of more than the proper 
weight, and the introduction of the system of 
taking money on deposit and lending it again 
at a higher rate of interest. The deposit 
system maybe said to have originated abonl 
the time of the civil war. After Charles I 
in 1640 seized 200,000/. which, acciirding to 
the custom of the period, was lodged for safety 
in the Tower, it gradually be<^jne a habit 
to lodge money with the goldsmiths. The 
goldsmiths, who already were money chanffers, 
now became money Imrrowers and lenders. 
For the money deposited they gave receiptH 
called 'goldsmiths notes,' the earliest kind of 
banknotesissuedinEnglaud. Thereisevery 
reason to suppose that Backwell was the chief 
originator of the system ,bb he was undo ubtedly 
the most successnil and best known banker of 
his day. Besides the rents of the country 
gentlemen, the goldsmiths received clandeft- 
tinely from servants the money of their, 
masters, which was lent them at the rate of 
id. per cent, per day. The deposits were lent 
out by the goldsmiths at a high rate of interest 
to necessitous merchants ,- and in addition to 
this, as is stated in the pamphlet above 
quoted, 'when Cromwell usurped the go- 
vernment, the greatest of them began to deal 
-with him to supply his wants of money upon 
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CmX aJvBDtage, especiBlly &fter they had I In October 166^ Backwell wae sent to 
light those dollars whereof he robbed the Paris to receive the money (1BO,000'.) for 
Spaniards to about tho value of 300,01)0/.' the sale of Dunkirk to the French ; and for 
The ' dollars ' referred to are the ' eight-and- discharging this duty he obtained from the 
thirty wagonloads of real silver' (Caklyle, king in 1664 a present of 1,500/. That he 
Cromaell, iv. 2'2i) taken by Blake when he was employed by the king in negotiations of 
captured and burned the Plate fleet, and even faster importance, is evident from an 
which Cromwell sold to Sir Thomaa Viner entry in the State Papers in 1661 of 12,0001. 
and Edward Backwell, who together paid paid to him for secret services without ac- 
for it 130,000/., and coined it at the Tower count, and in 1666 of 1,750/. After the 
mint on their own charge. treaty of Dover in 1670 he was also a fre- 

The dealings of Backwell with Cromwell quent intermediaryin the mone^ transactions 
were not remembered against him at the between Charles II and Louis of fYance. 
Restoration, for he was not only able to : Under date of 21 Jan, 1666, there is an 
carry on a much more lucrative banking entry in the State Papers of a 'warrant 
business under the auspices of Charles II, i for Edward Backwell to be a baronet;' but 
but was employed to negotiate the king's ' possibly he declined the honour. The pre- 
principal money transactions. 'As soon,' l diction of Pepj's that 'the king and kitiMom 
we are told, 'as the parliament had voted , must as good as fall with that man was 
the king certain sums of money out of par- scarcely fulfilled ; for when Charles in 1672 
ticular taxes, the bankers advanced at once ' found himself involved in hopeless money 
the money voted by parliament, and were difficulties he had recourse to the expedient 
repaid in weekly payments at the exchequer of closing the exchequer. Uf the 1,3^8,526/1 
as the taxes were received.' In 1660 (or in Che exchequer, the amount borrowed Arom 
]666) an accusation was brought against | Backwell was 29o,D95/. In the same year, 
Backwell for concealing large sums from the ' as appears from the ' Gommons' Journal,' hia 
kin^ ; but, as it had no result, it probably name was sent to the House of Commons as 
originated in envy. In addition to the king [ elected to represent Wendover, but on peti- 
uid the queen mother, most of the nobility tion the name of Thomas Wharton was in- 
and persons of celebrity, the farmers of I serted instead. Towards the close of the 
customs, the excise, several city companies, year, we find from ' Hatton's Correspondence ' 
the East India Company, and aU the leading I (Camden Society, 1678, i. 101) that he had 
goldsmiths had accounts with Backwell. been sued by several of his creditors and 
His shop, which bore the sign of the Uui- ! judgment given against him. Indeed it 
com, was situated at the south end of Ex- was currently, though erroneously, reported, 
change Alley, next to Lombard Street, ilK that it was for refusing to interfere on his 
site being now probably occupied by So. 70. i behalf that Sir Orlando Bridgman, the lord 
In 1663 his premises were greatly extended, keeper, was removed from office. 'Backwell,' 
but they were burned down in the great fire says Ilatton, ' moved the late L' Keeper 
of 1666, when, at the request of the king, he , upon pretence y' he had lent all y* money 
obtained accommodation in Gresham House, to y* tiing, whose exchequer was now shut 
Pepys.who was on intimate terms with him up, to grant him on injunction to stop y* 
una mentions him frequently in bis 'Diary,' proceedings of all his creditors, and for de- 
refers to his having a residence in Mark nying this it is generally reported y* seales 
Ijane. He was the owner of several farms, were taken away.' Whether Backwell sub- 
one of which was at Crestloe near Ayles- : ssquently obtained an injunction to stop the 
bury, and he also bought in 1866 an estate proceedings of his creditors does not appear, 
at Buckeworth, Huntingdonshire, in addition but possibly it was at this time that, as tra- 
to which his name several times occurs in dition has it, he took refuge in Holland. He 
county histories as the temporary possessor discontinued in any case his banking busi- 
. of estates which doubtless had come into his ness, and in the list of tlie merchants and 
hands through the pecunia^ difficulties of bankers of London for 1677 (the oldest 
their owners. The wife of Backwell, whom printed li.tt, republished in 1878) the name 
Pepys praises for her beauty and aprightli- of John Ballard appears as occupying his 
ness, was his second wife Mary, daughter of shop at the Unicom, I.iombard Street. In 
Richard Leigh of Warwickshire, who died in whatever way he satisfied the claims of his 
1670, and was buried in St. Helen's Church, creditors, he continued till 1674 comptroller 
Bishopsgate {MAtx^OLV, Londinwn Efdim- of the customs at a salary of 25CM. a year; 
rton, ill. 656). Of the death of hia first wifi*, and he was also frequently employed 1^ the 
Alice Brett, the daughter of a Iiondon mer- kinirin receiving sums of money from abroad. 
chant, there is no record. Tlie letters patent granted under the great 
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seal iu 1677 to each of the goldsmiths who , 
had lent money to tha exchequer, ' of a yearly 
rent for ever upon the revenue of the excise, 

aual in value to the iatereet of their debts , 
«r the rate of 6 per cent, per annum,' must 
have removed the money embarrassments of 
Backwell, and, aa the whole debt was dis- 
charged in the reimi of "William IV, his heirs 
ultimately suffered no pecuniary loss by the 
ti^nsaction. The statement of Mr. ffilton 
Price that Bockwcll removed to Holland in 
1676 and died there in 1679, is contradicted, 
not merely by the pedieree printed in Liba- 
comb's ' History of BucKinghamahire,' which 

fives the year of his death as 1683, but also 
y the fact that he was o member for Wen- 
dov-er in the parliament of 1679, and in the 
Oxford parliament of 1680. Baekwell was 
chosen an alderman for Bishopsgnte ward in 
1657, and from a list given in IS'orthhrook's 
' Hintory of London ' it appears that a new 
alderman was chosen for that ward ia 1681 ; 
but possibly the change may have been con- 
nected with the disputes between CJiaries 
and the city. The tradition that Baekwell 
took refuge from his creditors in Holland 
and died there seems to have had its origin 
in a statement of Cole (MSS. xixviii. 589) 
that ho heard the two maiden daughters of 
Tyringham, grandson of Edward Baekwell, 
say in their father's lifetime at lyHngham, 
that ' Alderman Baekwell, on some uilure 
«f the government security, was forced to 
retire to Holland, where he died, and being 
embalmed was brought over to England and 
buried at Tyringham.' As Tyringham Back- 
well died in 17o4, or only seventy years after 
. the death of his grandfather, the main sub- 
stance of his daughters' statement is doubt- 
less correct; but as there ia no record of a 
failure of government security after 1677, he 
had no reason for remaining after this in re- 
tirement in Holland, and possibly at the 
time of his death was there merely on busi- 
nesB. JohnBackwell,eldeat son of Alderman 
Baekwell by his first wife, succeeded to the 
property ol^^ Tyringham through marriage 
with Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir William 
Tyringham. John Backwell'a son Tyring- 
ham married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Francis Child, banker, bv whom he had two 
eons, Bamaby and William, both of whom 
became partners of Child. The latter son in 
1766 began a hank of hia own in FaU Mall. 
[Ijbacomb'a History of Bockinghamsliire ; 
Diary of SaraaelFepyai Cole'sMSS. rol.xxzriii.i 
Btat« Papers. Domestic Seriee; The nottcex of 
BackwsU l^ F. G. Hilton Price in Temple Ikr 
or some Account, of ■ Ye Marygold ' (187fi), in 
Handbook of Loadon Bonliers (1876), and espe- 
.einllj in vol. vi. part i. (1883) of "" '= ' 
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London and Middlesex Arcbseologicnl Society, 
pp. 191-230. These notices are in several re- 
spects incomplete, bat contain various interesting 
particulars of Baekwell, gleaned from his ledgers 
in possc'ssion of Mbsh™. ChiJd.] T. F. H. 

BACON", Lady . ANN (152S-1610>, 
mother of Francis Bacon, was the second 
daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke [q. v.]. Her 
mother was Ann, daugnter of John Cawn- 
ton, of London, esquire. Her eldest sister 
waa Mildred, second wife of William Cecil, 
Ixird Burghley; of three youngCT aiatera, 
Katharine beiime the wife of Sir Henry 
Killegrew; Elizabeth, the wife of (1) ti'a 
Thomaa Hoby, (2) Lord Kuaaell, son of 
Francis, earl of Bedford; and Maixaret 
married Sir Halph Kowlett 27 June 1558. 

Ann was bom in 1528, and had the same 
liberal education as her elder sister Mildred, 
and indeed all the remarkable household, 
under the vigilant eyes of a father 'eminent in 
the whole circle of arts and learning.' When 
her father was appointed tutor to young 
Edward YI, Ballard and aubaequent au- 
thorities allege that hia daughter Ann wne 
associated with him as govemesa. She 
very eariy won repute for learning, being re- 
ported to read Latin, Greek, Italian, and 
French ' as her native tongue.' It was pro- 
bably in 1566-7 that she married Sir Nicholas 
Bacon. Anthony, the first child of this mar- 
riage, was bom in 1558; the younger son, 
Francia, was bom on 22 Jan. 1560-1. 

Lady Bacon's religioua faith grew with 
her years, and all her extant letters testify 
to her puritan fervour. Before her marriage, 
ahe is believed to have translated into Eng- 
lish aome aermona of Bemardine Ochine; and 
the little volume entitled ' Foureteene Ser- 
mons of Bomardine Ochyne . . . traiislat<>d 
... in to oure natyue toimge by A. C 
(1550 ?), and dedicated to the translator's 
mother, has been attributed to Ann Cooke. 
The fourteen sermons were reprinted in the 
collection of Ochine's sermons issued by John 
Day, the printer. In 1564 Lady Bacon was 
occupied with a translation irom the Latin 
of Biahop Jewel's ' Apologie of the Church of 
England' She received permission from tlie 
auMior to publish the work (1564), and W 
ne6ted by the assistance of her husbnnd'S; 
friend. Archbishop Parker, The 'Apologie' 
was reprinted in 1600. Theodore Be^a, who 
learned of her piety and ability from her son 
Anthony, dedicated to her his ' Meditations.' 

It is as a letter-writer that Lady Bacon 
appears in her moat attractive hght. Moat 
of her extant tetters are addree«ed to her 
SODS Anthony and Francis, and have been 

Crinted in Spedding'a ' Life of Bacon.' Of 
er solicitude for the spiritual welfare of her 
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aoiis, and of the jealousj with whicli she June 157U the two brothers were admitted 
regarded her authority over them Ions after | 'ancients' (being the eorb of a judw) of 
they hftd reached omtihood, they all give Gray'slnn. Inl^bruary 1578-9theirfather 
ample proof. She is always fiercely rehukin)[ | died, and Anthony succeeded to much of hia 
them for disregard of her wishea, and Beeking landed property in Hertfordshire and Mid- 
to keep herself informed of all the details of dle»ex. The estate of Gorhambury in tha 
their daily life. Plays and masques were former county was bequeathed to his mother 
abominations to her ; the nonconformists for her life, with remainder to himself His 
she admired, and in one long letter to Lord . half-brother, Nathaniel Bacon, Sir Nicholas's 
Burghley she prayed that they might be secondaonby hisfir8tmarriagR,disputedtheee 
treated fairlv. All her letters are inter- bequests ; but the quarrel, on being referred 
apereed with lavish quotations from Greek and to Lord Treasurer Bui^tUley, the husband of 
Latin. Her mind gave way daring the later , Lady Bacon's siBt«r, )Iildred, and thus An* 
vears of her protracted life. ' She was but thony's uncle by marriage, was settled in 
little better than frantic in her age,' writes Anthony's favour. 

Bi^op Goodman in his ' Court of James I,' ; Late in 1579 Bacon set out, at LordBurgh- 
i. 286 (cf. SPEDDiifQ'B I^e, iv. 217). But , ley's suggestion, on a long continental tour 
she Uved on little noticed until 1610. A insearch of political intelli^nce. Hestayed 
letter from Bacon, dated 27 Aug. 1610, in- ! for same time at Paris, and there, to thealorm 
vites Sir Michael Hicks to 'the moumful , of his relatives — all sturdy proteatants — he 
occasion ' of her funeral (SPEnniNo's Leiten made, for diplomatic purposes, the acquaint- 
and lAfe, iv. 216-18). "When her illustnous ■ ance of WLliiam Parry, LL.D,, an English 
son drew up his own lost will, its second , catholic refugee, who was executed for trea- 
ctause ran : ' For my burial, 1 desire it may eonable coiupiracyiu London in 1686. Bacon 
be in St. Michael's Church, near St. Albans i bt^an, very soon after his amvnl on the con- 
— there my mother waa buried' (ihid. vii. | tinent,to correspondregularly withWalsing- 
539). ' ham, and in 15^ he entertained at Paris one 

[Kippiss Biogr. Britaaoica, iv. 98-8 ; BalUcd's | of Walsingham's secretaries, Nicholas Faunt , 
Memoin of British Ladies, 126-32 (3nd edit.); i whobecame his most intimate friend and cor- 
Birch'i Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Eliza- respondent. In August ir>80 Anthony rt^ 
beth ; .Spedding's life of Bacon, vols, i.-iv. ; moved to Bourgas, whence he wrote two 
Crnodnian's Court of King James the First, i. very aifectiotukte letters to his uncle BuFgh- 
a8S.l A. B. O. I ley (14 Jan. and IS Feb. 1680-1 ; Cal. State 

I ftoers, 1581-90, pp. 2, 5), but the corrupt life 

BACON, ANTHONY (1558-lflOl), di- ' led by the inhabitantsof thecitvinducedhim 
plomatist, and friend of the Earl of Essex, l to hurry thence to Geneva. There he lodg^ 
was bom in 1568^prol>ably at Gorhambury, in the house of Theodore Beza, who esteemed 
Hertfordshire. Ele was the elder of the i him so highly as to dedicate, ' out of respect 
two sons of Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper, | to him,' his 'Meditations' to his mother. Lady 
by his second wife, Ann, daughter of Sir i Bacon, and To send to Lord Bui^hley for 
Anthonr Cooke. The younger son was the presentation to the univertiity of C^mteidge 
great fWncis Bacon. From in&ncy An- an ancient copy of the Pentateuch in six 
thony was in very delicate health. In a languages (Stbtpe's AnnaU, in. J, 110, iu 
letter dated 17 June 1660 his father vrrites j 197). Early in 168i he waa staying atLyons, 
of hia recoven* from a dangerous fever. At whence he journeyed to Montpellier and 
fourteen his sight was in danger. Through- Toulouse. & Mav of that year he received 
out his life he was lame. On 6 April 1573 permission through Faunt to remain abroad 
he and his brother Francis went into residence for three years longer. He afterwards pro- 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, as fellow- ceeded to Marseilles and to Bordeaux, where 
commoners. They matriculated on 10 June, he was Jiving at the close of 1683. Thence 
and shared the same rooms. Their tutor was , he forwarded letters addressed by the Duke 
John "Wliitgift, master of the college and j de Montmorenci to Elliabetb, and she ei- 
afrerwards archbishop of Canterbury. Th^- pressed to him, through the Earl of Leicester, 
remained at Cambridge till Christmas 1676, her satisfaction in having ' so good a man as 
but between August 1574 and the following I you to have and receive letters by' (7 Oct. 
March iheplague kept them from the uni- 1683). Bacon used his influence at BOTdeauz 
versitv. They were both diligent students, to improve the position of the protestants 
but WhitKifr's accounts of the money spent | there, an undartaldng in which, as he wrote 
' for Antbonie beeing syck ' between 1673 : to his old tutor, Whitgift, then archbishon 
and 1575 prove his studies to have been re- ! of Canterbury, he ran the risk of personal 
peatedly interrupted by serious illness. In [ danger, and he made the acquaintance of 
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Hontaioiie, the essayist. XRat some fifteen 
months sojoiim at feordeaux, he removed to 
Beam, where he Tisited Henry of Navarre 
and met Lambert Daneall, an eminent pro- 
teatant theologian, better known as DantBUS. 
Daneau dedicated to Antlionj his commen- 
tary on the minor prophets, which was pub- 
lished at Geneva in lu86; and in the '£pi- 
stola Dedicatoria' speaks with affectionate 
admiration not only of Anthony himself, but 
of hia father, Sir Nii^holos, and of his half- 
brother, Edward, Early in 1586 Bacon 
settled at Moutauhaii, and for the five fol- 
lowioK years lived onclose terms of intimacy 
with Navarre's coansellore, the leaders of 
proteatant France. In 1590 be waa driven 
&om Montauban by the pereecution of Ma- 
dame du Plesaia, who desired him to marry 
her dau^ter, and he retired for a second 
time to Bordeaux. lie subsequently made 
friends with Anthony Standeu, an English 
«atholic — well known as a spy of Walaing- 
ham — who was at the time in prison at Bor- 
deaux on suspicion of holding treasonable coi^ 
rexpondence with Spain. Bacon's influence 
with the English government procured his 
release in 1591, and Staiiden was afterwards 
one of Bacon's many regular corresDondents. 
At the end of 1691 Bacon rettimea to Eng- 
land, where ho arrived in very poor health 
in February 1591-2. Durinc hiscontinental 
tour Bacon had corresponded regularly with 
Walsingham's secretary, Faunt, with his 
brother, and with the English agents in 
various parts of Euroiie. Very many of these 
letters are eitant in manuscript, and prove 
bim to have utilised every opportunity of 
obtaining information on foreign politics. 

But his mother and brother liad by no 
means approved of his Ionic absence, and 
Lady Bacon had exerted all lier influence 
with the English ministers to induce them 
to recall him earlier. She had feared the 
effects onhis religious opinions of his inti- 
macy with forei^ papists, and had found 
hia vast expenditure a severe strain upon 
her own resources, and his health a con- 
tinual source of anxiety. As early as 1588 
she, with Francis Bacon and Walsinghani, 
had entreated him to leave Bordeaux for 
England on account of ' the troubled state 
of France ' and ' the sickly state of his 
body.' In 1580 Walsinghom sent Anthony 
A mewage of recall from the queen, but tbis 
was disregarded. In 1589 Lady Bacon con- 
trived to have Anthony's servant, Lawson, 
who brought despatches to Burghley, arrested 
on suspicion of Iwing a uapist, and Bacon had 
to send a friend. Captain Allen, to England 
to reassure heron thjspoini. Ills subsequent 
relations with Anthony Standen confirmed 
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in his mother's eyea her worst suspicion of 
his religions instability. In his pecuniary 
difficultii* there was more substantial ground 
for Lady Bacon's dissatisfaction, Anthony 
was clearly living beyond his means. In 
1584 Francis drafted in his behalf a power 
of attorney enabling peraons in England to 
raise money on his landed property. While 
at Montauban he was constantly borrowing 
money of the King of Navarre and of hia 
counsellors, and his mother declared at the 
time that ' she had spent her jewels to supply 
him, and had borrowed the last money she 
had sent him of seven difierent pel^ns.' 

But Lady Bacon's anger cooltd as soon as 
she heard of her son's arrival in England, and 
she desired Faunt , an undoubted protestant , to 
conduct him to his brother's lodgings at Gray's 
Inn. Soon afterwards she addressed to him 
a series of letters which prove how siiicere 
was her interest in his physical and spiritual 
welfare. In August 1592 he stayed with 
her at Gorhambury, but gout prostrated him 
there, and he was unable to pay bis respects 
to Queen Elizabeth— a duty tWt he never 
found an opportunity of performing later, 
and thus fatally injured his chances of pre- 
ferment. "Wlien Bacon scmglit the favour 
of his uncle, Lord Burghley, in the hops of 
securing a post at court, he was disgusted to 
receive nothing hut fair words— such words, 
according to his own account, as 'make fools 
fain, and_ yet even in these no offer or hopeful 
of real kindness, which I thought 



vest into his own bam without anv half- 
penny charge.' In February 159i^^'he was 
returned to i«rliament as M.P, for Walling- 
ford, and did not increase his influence wilh 
his powerful relative by opposing a govern- 
ment bill imposing new penalties on re- 
Early in 1593 he took the decisive step of 
entering the service of the rival of the Cecils, 
the Earl of Essex [see Deveruux, Robert, 
second Earl of Essex, 1567-1601 1, to whom, 
he says, he found (1592) bis brother 'bound 
and in deep arrearages,' and in whom he 
recognised ' rare virtues and perfections.' 
Francis, in his ' Apologie . . . concerning 
the late Earle of Essex,' claimed to have been 
the author of this arrangement j^Spbddiss's 
L(fe, iii. 143). Anthony — 'being' (in his 
brother's words) 'a gentleman whose ability 
the world taketh knowledge of for matters 
of state, especially foreign' — undertook in 
Essex's behalf to obtain earlier foreign in- 
telligence than the queen's advisers were in 
the habit of receiving, and the earl hoped to 
secure the royal favour permanently by com- 
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miinicating Bacon's inforniRtidn to Elizabeth. 
TciEoseiAnlhoiiyn-mainedfaithfullilldt'Hth, 
nnil worked indiu'triou^ly for seven jeant us 
bisinivate'undai^flecretarTofatate for foreign 
iilt'aiRj.' So long as this relalionship lasted, 
KKses's confidence in Antliotiy increased year 
by year, and they cocreoponded with each 
(itlier on terms of closer and closer intimacy. 
And Anthony never censed tu urge his brother 
III remain firm in his adherence totheircoiu- 
won patron. But Burgliley still continued 
to liold out shadowy hopea of preferment to 
both the brothers, and wrote, to their mother 
( 20 Au^. 1693) that they were ' ao qualified 
in learning and virtue, as if they had « supply 
of more health they wanted nothing.' 

Anthonyat once entered into elaborate cor- 
ri'spondeuce with agents in Scotland, where 
E-v-es was anxious to advance James \Ts 
claims to the English throne. He wus soon 
fully trusted by King James, and receivral 
in 1594 the kin^e thanks for the seal he was 
displaying in his behalf. With the French 
kingjHenrylV, Bacon similarly endeavoured 
to keep on the friendliest terms. On 14 April 
15W) Henry sent Bacon an autograph letter, 
in which he eKpressed his high estpum of his 
' prudence in the conduct of pubhc affairs,' 
and in May of the same year Anthony was 
visited by the Buke de Bouillon, Henry IV's 
envoy to England. His regular correspondent f 
from 159flonwardB included Sir Thomas Bod- 
ley, the English ambassador at the Hague ; 
Sir Anthony Sherley, the far-famed traveller ; 
John Napier, the Scotch inventor of loga- 
rithms, who sent him mathematical pa^iers ; 
Dr. Hawkins, the ambassador at Venice ; 
and Sir Thomas Challoner, an accomplished 
(■cholar, whom Anthony had introduced into 

Bacon lived until 1594 chiefiy with his 
brother Francis, either at Gray's Inn or 
at Twickenham Park, by the Thames. At 
intervals he visited his mother at Gorham- 
biiry, or went to reside at Kingston and 
Uedboume in Hertfordshire, where he had 
inherited property from his father. In 1594 
• hired a house in Bishopsgnte, London, 



s contiguity to the Bull Inn — a play 

— was so bitterly disapproved of &j 

his mother, that in the following year he 



house — was ( 



removed to Chelsea. In October 1595 F,ssei 
incited him to take up his residence in Essex 
House by the Strand, and, in spite of Lady 
Bacon's protest that such a step would ex- 

Chim to the taiinf that he was no longer 
I's 'W. -' ' ■ ■''-'■■■•" 



worthy friend,' but ' his follower 
— ■ a rare kind of good wit and speech ' — the 
invitation was gratefully accepted. Tliegout 
and stone Btill oppresu-ed him, and money 
truables did not cease. Before the close of 
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1593 he sold his estate of Bailv, and he was 
constantly borrowing of his &iends in the 
following years, but these loauf^ were often 
contracted to supply Francis's needs rmther 
than his own. Early in 1595 he maile a 
fruitless application to his uncle, Sir Henry 
KilligTew,/or a loanof 200/. In 1597 Essex 
in vam appealed to Nicholas Bacon. Anthony'^ 
half-broUier, to assist him. The only one of 
his half-brothers who showed Anthony any 
kindness M-as Edward Bacon, and Anthony 
endeavoured in 1597 to obtain a small pifct 
at court for him from Sir Robert Cecil, w-ho 
' had of late professed very seriously an abeo- 
lute amnesty of all miscontjeits p^eed.' In 
1000 Bacon seems to have contemplated tbf 
alienation of Gorhambury, which bis brother 
Francis, then no longer poor, was anxious to 
secure for himself. 

In Fmncis's advancement at court and in 
health Anthony meanwhile showed an as- 
siduous anxiety. Constantly in his corre- 
spondence with' Esjwx in 1590 he implores his 
patron to secure for Francis the mastership 
of the rolls. Francis, who had the highest 
opinion of Anthony's political abilities, par- 
tially reciprocated Ihese kindnesses, but the 
fraternal sentiment was certainly better dt^ 
veloped in Anthony than in his brother. At 
one time Francis was endeavouring, through 
' his fi'iend Sir John Fortescue, to oring Aji- 
' thony's diplomatic services to the notice of 
' the queen, but the scheme met with no suc- 
cess. Francis also dedicated the first edition 
of his essays (published in 1697) to Anthony, 
and he wrote there : 'I sometimes wish your 
infirmities translated upon myself, that her 
majesty might have the service of so active 
and able a mind and I might be with excuse 
confined to those contemplations and studies 
for which I am fittest. Anthonv, in his 
cherished hope that Francis woulcl HtHl ad- 
here to Essex, was anxious that the dedica- 
tion should be transferred to tlie earl, and 
at once forwarded a copy to him begging for 
' leave to transfer any interest unto your lord- 
ship, then himibly to crave your honourable 
acceptance and trustworthy protection [for 
the book].' 

In the early months of 1596 the court- 
factions of Essex and the Cecils (Sir Robert 
Cecil was then seeretarv of state) were in 
hot dispute as to the advantages to be de- 
rived from the Cadiz expedition, upon which 
Es.**! was resolved, and Ant bony did hia best 
to support his friend's policy. In the autumn 
of the sameyearhis aunt, Lady Russell, made 
a strong endeavour to detach him fit>m Easez. 
The attempt was doubtless prompt«d by 
Lady Bacon, who preferred the serious de- 
meanour of her bntther-in-law Bui^Uey to 
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was too well beloved in Scotland to Iw a 
true Engliehman, and that he had not only 
abandoned the kind old nobleman (^Boivhley), 
but did him iU offices, nut only witli the earl 
here but in France and Scotland. She pro- 
' ' ' I reproach him (in his mother's 
1 all his past ''' ' ' ' '■ ' ' 
himself in a detailed i ^ 
useful to his biographer. An account of the 



1 there Anthonj stated that there was a 
mortal enmity between himself and his cousin, 
Sir Robert Cecil (which seems in the next year 
to have somewhat abated), and he reiterated 
' the entire devotion of hia heart' to the earl. 
On the return of Essex from Cadiz, where he 
had been hampered bj' the home ^ventment 
in all his movements, he forwarded to An- 
thony from Plymouth a 'True Relation of 
the Action' for publication ; but the council 
forbade this step, and Bacon had a number 
of manuscript copies and transtations distri- 
buted ID Scotland, the Low Countries, and 
France (cf. CaL State Papers, 1598-1601, 
p. 203). In 1697 Bacon was returned to 
parliament a second time asM.F.for Oxford, 
and in the same year Essex parted from 
him to take the command of another expe- 
dition by sea against Spain ; but its failure to 
gain any decisive victory brought Essex into 
disfavour with the i^ueen, and he retired for a 
time from public life, only to re-enter it to 
involve himself in mare sertouB complica- 
tions. Bacon had twice in the early part 
of the year warned Eteex against allowing 
acts prompted by personal P'Que to givecolour 
to the malicious reports of his enemies, and 
Essex in 1698 addressed to Bacon, as his 
' true friend,' a paper for publication to refute 
the report that he was ' the only hinderer of 
the peace and quiet of his country,' A ma- 
nuscript copy of this tract is in the Public 
Becord Office ; it waa published for the first 
time in 1603. 

"With the close of 1597 Bacon's correspon- 
dence with Elssex comes to an end, and it 
has been reasonably itiferred that the later 
letters were burnt by Anthony to prevent 
theirezpcMure and misapplication when Essex 
was in disgrace in 1599 and 1600, After 
Eases'a return to Englnnd from Ireland and 
his imprisonment in uie former year. Bacon 
was ordered by the queen to quit E^ssex 
House (10 March 1699-1600), so that the 
earl miEht be kept in confinement there. 
Both I^«ncia and Anthony seemed to be 
then working together in the earl's behalf. 
On 5 June 1600 Essex was sentenced, after 
an infonnol trial at York House, to virtual 
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{ suspension IVom all his offices of atate. 
. Francis, although he acted with the govem- 
I ment on this occasion, took no prominent 

I part in the proceedings, and immediately 
afterwards, at Anthony s suggestion, he drew 
I up a pretended correspondence between An- 
I thony and the earl, in which the attempt was 
: made to ' picture forth unto her Majesty my 
I Lord's mind to be such as . . . her Majesty 
' would fainest know it,' Here Francis, in 
; his brother's name, begged Essex not to de- 
spair, but hujnbly to wait for a chanre of 
: fortune, white, as the spokesman of Essex, 
he represented Anthony to be the most de- 
voted of the earl's friends. The letters, ' bv 
the advice of Mr, Anthony Bacon and with 
the privity of the said carl, were to be showed 
to Queen Elizabeth ' (cf. Addit. MS. 4180 
f, 60), 

Nearly three months later Essex was re- 
leased frota confinement (26 Aug, 1600). 
Soon afterwards he entered into further 
clearly treasonable practices, and was ar- 
rested again (8 Feb, 1600-1), An important 
part in the prosecution was then entrusted 
to Francis Bacon, and Essex suffered on the 
BcafTold (26 Feb, 1600^1). At the final trial 
Essex referred to the correspondence between 
liimself and Anthony, drawn up by Francis 
in the preceding June, as proof of the tatter's 
sudden change of front. Although we have 
no direct information as to Anthony's rela- 
tions with the earl or with his brother during 
the last six months of Essex's life, it is clear 
that Anthony anticipated as little as the earl 
the rule played by Francis in its closing 
scenes. From a long letter addressed (30 May 
1601) to Anthony by an anonymous writer, 
which waa never seen by him, for hedied some 
days before it was written (CAHSEN,,^n)iii/M, 
1 ed. Heame, 087-01 ), we learn that Anthony 
was interesting himself to the last to prove 
his patron innocent of the worst accusations 
brought against him. The story related by 
Sir Henry Wotton — at one time a secretoty 
of Essex and the companion of Anthony 
Bacon — to the efiect that Anthony — '» 
' (in Wotton's words) 'of impo- 
feet but nimble head ' — was faithless to 
the earl, and extorted money trosa him on 
several occasions by threatening either to 
reveal diplomatic secrets to the Cecils, or to 
abandon Essex's service, may justly be re- 
jected as false (cf. Seliqida Wottoniana, 
t. 13; Notet OTtd Queritt, 2ai ser, iil. 121, 
90, 252). We know that Anthony received 
little or DO money from Essex. He had 
lodgings in Essex House, but maintained 
himself out of his private resources. Soon 
after his removal tnither his mother, who 
treated him as a wayward child to the last. 
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complamed of Ms eztraTogant expenditure 
in coak (Bibch's Memoie$, u. 371). So far 
irom crowing rich in Essex's hou8«!ioId,it is 
clear that he grew poorer and pciorer. Essex 
appears to have promieed, and to have made 
some effort, to repay bim for his self-denying 
services, but the schemes did not take effect. 
* The Queen hears,' wrote Chsmberlain to 
Carleton (28 June 1599), ' that he [Essex] 
has given Essex House to Antony Bacon, 
which displeases her; I believe il is but 
instead of 2,0001. he meant to give him with 
B clause of redemption for that sum' (Cal. 
State Papers, 1598-1001, p. 222). 

Anthon; died just before 27 Maj 1601, 
three months after his patron's execution, 
aged 43. Doubtless the shocl; which the last 
events of Essex's life caused him hastened his 
death. ' Anthony Bacon,' writes Chamber- 
lain to Cnrleton under dste 27 May 1601, 
'died not long since, but so far in deht 
that I think his brother [to whom his pro- 
perty reverted] is little tlie better by him.' 
After James I'a arrival in England m May 
1U03, Francis sought the favour of the king 
mainly on the ground of ' the infinite devo- 
lion and incessant endeavours (beyond the 
strength of his body and nature of the times) 
which appeared in my good brother towards 
your majesty's service . . . sll which en- j 
deavours and duties for the most part were 
common to myself with him, though by . 
design (as between brethren) dissembled ' 
(Spbdmng's Life, iii. 62-3). On 25 Aug. ' 
1601 Francis received the grant of a pension 
of 60/. a year, in consideration (in the words | 
of the patent) of his brother's 'good, faithfiil, 
and acceptable service ' (Htuek'b Fcedera, 
xvi. 697). There seems every reason to 
accept Dr. Birch's inference that this grant 
formed the king's reply to Francis's petition 
of the previous year (Mietorical View, p, xi). 

Bacon's voluminous correspondence, in 
sixteen volumes, is mainly preserved in Lam- 
beth Palace Library, to which it was pre- 
sented by Archbishop Tenison. There are 
sixteen volumes of transcripts &om the Lam- 
beth papers at the British Museum (Addit. 
.ViSS. ^109-2-1). Some additional letters 
are also at the museum, and others are in 
the Public Itecord Office. These letters 
and papers are the only source of Anthony 
Bacon's biogrnphy, but they cover far more 
ground than his personal liist^iry. Besides the 
letters from and to his mother, his steward, 
his creditors, bin brother, his friends, doctors, 
and mone^-lenders, there are notes of politi- 
cal intelligence from spies and ambassadors 
stationed in all parts of Europe. His papers 

E resent, in fact, ns full a picture of European 
istory of the t)i>riod an any extant collection 
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of documents. Mr. Spedding, who mode an 
examination of the manuscripts, described 
Bacon as a grave, assiduous, energetic, re- 
ligious man, remarkable for hia power of at- 
taching men to him, generous beyond hia 
means, a little too apt to suspect and resent 
an injury, driven at times into injustice bv 
pecuniary embarrassments, but generally fcir 
and tolerant. We should odd that in hia 
religious opinions he showed a liberality far 
in advance of his age. He did not permit 
his strong personal sympathy with the prin- 
ciples of the Beformation to debar him front 
numbering men of other religious profeaaionH 
among his iriends. His epistolary style, al- 
thou^n occasionally cumbersome in expres- 
sion, is full of quaint humour, and the writer's 
unswerving honesty of purpose gives a very 
pathetic interest to the whole oif his corre- 
spondence with Essex. 

[Dr. Thomas Bireh printed in 1764, in two 
Tolames, a la^e number of extracts from the 
Anthony Bacon MSS. at LombMh, nnder the 
title of ' MemoirH of the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth,' but he injured the literary affeot of the 
letters by transferring them, in almoat all cases, 
from the first to the third person. Dr. Birch bI^ 
mode use of a few of these papers in his Hiato- 
rJFal View of the NegotiationB between France 
andEngland, 1692-1617, published ia 1710, and 
hue given an account of Bscou in the iutroduc- 
tioQ, pp. xii-iiii, which provea of very Utile 
value. Mr. Spedding. in the first three volumes 
of his life of Bacon, makes many references to 
Anthony Bacon. See also Dr. Abbott's Bacon 
and Essei (1877); Devereux's liveg and Letters 
of the Knrlg of Essex ; Cooper's Athenn Cantab. 
ii. 3U-1B; Todd's Cat. Lambeth MSS.] 

aL.L. 

BACON, FRANCIS (1501-1626), lord 
chancellor, born at York House on 32 Jan. 
1661, was the son of Lord Keeper Bacon, by 



his second wife, Ann, second daughter of Sir 
Anthony Cooke, and sister of the wife of Sir 
William Cecil, better known by hia later 
title as Ijord Treasurer Burghley. In April 
1673, at the age of twelve years and three 
months, he entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, leaving it in March 1675. In June 
1675 he was admitted to Oray's Inn- 
Bacon was thus destined to the profession 
of the law. Few youths of his age, however, 
are content to look forward to a life of merely 
professional success ; and in Bacon's case, 
partly by reason of his own mental qualities, 
and partly by reason of the influence of the 
exciting events of the great national stru^le 
in the heart of which he lived, the visions 
of youth were peculiarly far-reaching. The 
boy already longed not merely to do some- 
thing for tfie defence of protestantism against 
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M, and aomething for thi: improve- was doing' by urging tlie oath of supremacy. 

ment of the goveminent of hia native countnr, It would, thought Bacon, be ' better to fifame 

"both which thoughta wwre likely to arise in theoathinthissenae: Thatwhosoeverwould 

the mind of Elizabeth's 'young lord keeper,' not bear anneagairiBt alt foreign princes, and 

aa she playfully called him, hut also to achieve namely the pope, that should an; way invade 

u task which was peculiarly his own, to create her majesiys dominions, should he a traitor.* 

a new system of philosophy to replace that Having thus not merely anticipated but 

of Aristotle, not merely for the satis&ction improved upon the oath of allegiance of 

of the cravings of bis own speculative reason, IflOft, he touched upon another string, ' For 

but for the practical benefit of humanity al preachers,' he wrote, ' because thereon grows 

large. a great question, I am provoked to lay st 

In 1570 young Bacon was attached to the your highness's feet my ojiinioo touching the 
embassy of Sir Amias Paulet to France. He preciset sort, first protesting . . , that I am 
was still abroad when, on 20 Feb. 1579, his not given over, no, nor so much as addicted, 
father died, leaving him with but a small to their preciseness; therefore till I think 
fortune. On his return (o England, which that you think otherwise, I am bold to think 
followed soon after he received the bad news, that the btehops in this dangerous time take 
lie devoted himself to the study of the law, a very evil and unadvised course in driving 
though he was not without hope of more them from their cures.' His reasons were 
Biiitattie work. In 1580, at least, he was two: first, because it injured the nueen's re- 
looking to his uncle, Lord Burghley, to sup- putation to have it known that there were 
port a suit for some kind of preferment, the divisions amongst her jirotestant subjects ; 
«xact nature of which is unknown. As, and secondly, ' because, in tnith, in their 
however, he did not receive a bvourable opinions, though ihey are somewhat over 
jinswer, he continued his legal studies, and on i squeamish and nice, and more scrunulims 
27 June 1582 was admitted utter barrister, ' than thay need, yet i>'iih their careftil cate- 

Bacon's rise in life was brought about by chiiing and diligent preaching they bring 

his election to the parliament which met on forth that fruit which your most excellent 

I^.t Nov. 1684, in which, no doubt through majesty is to wish and desire, nameVy the 

Buttthley's interest, he sat for the borough lessening and diminishing of the papmticHl 

of Melcombe Kegis. The time was one in number. Other suggestions for inairectly 

which the greatest questions were at issue. I weakening the catholics follow, after which 

The danger arising m>m the activity of the . the writer turns his attention to foreign 

supporters of Mary Stuart was coming to a affairs. 

head, and at the same time, though the queen ! By any one who wishes to understand 

und ihe House of Commons were completely Bacon's career this letter should be atlen- 

at one in theirdewre toestablish the national tively studied. He must Very early have 

independence by keeping the catholics in cot into the habit of entertaining thoughts 



checlc, there was a division of opinion be- lor which persons in authority wet« not y( 
tween them on the form of religion to bo ripe,andof lookingebout for means^ whicu 
maintained in the country, the commons he might alter Ihcir judgment. The way 
wishing to see the established religion modi- open now was not open then. He could not 
fied in the direction of Calvinistic Puritanism, stir up opinion by public writing or public 
and the queen wishing to preserve the wor- speaking. His words as a member of parlia- 
sbip of the Prayer-book intact. ment would not go beyond the walls of par- 

Bacon's views upon the political situation liament, and were likely to fall on deaf ears 
were embodied in a 'Letter of Advice to within them. Not only did the one way of 
Queen Elizabeth,' written in the end of 1584 influencing the course of affairs lie in ability 
or the beginning of 1585. There ia nothing to win the queen and those immediately 
crude or immature in this hia first political around her, but Bacon was well content that 
memoir. Even line of it, in &ct, is full of it should be so. In Ihe queen and her 
& wisdom too iar in advance of the time to ; council, with all their defects, was to he 
be palatable either to the queen or to the i found the regulative authority which con- 
commons. Moat remarkable at that day ! trolled the manifestations of the national 
was Bacon's recommendation of the best ' life, and Bacon had no wish to subordinate 
mode of dealing with the catholics. Argu- tlie queen's government to the irregular im- 
ing on the hypothesis that they were the pulses of a House of Commons imlrained by 
queen's enemies, he spoke of the impossi- i experience in the management of great affairs. 
bility of contenting them, and of the dan- To say this is to say that Bacon must look 
ger of driving them to despair. The latter, j to achieve a statesman's ends by the means 
however, was precisely what the government i of a courtier, to gain access, to offer services, 
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t.) walch tbe riflo and fall of favourites. To author of the ' Letter of Advice ' knew him- 
<lo 80 soon became a habit witli bira, but self tote capable of ziving leeaona in politic* 
there is nothing to ebow that it was ever to Burghley, and, if he did not eiueot in- 
repuUive to him. The breadth of his in- ■ tellBcliial assistance from Eaaex, he failed t«> 
tfllect left little room for any Btrenjrlli iif perceive that the young nobleman's ffenenaitT 
imotional nature. luthe'Letterof Advice' of temper wae at least as admimble as anv 
there is a sinffular want of entUusiusm where power of brain could powibiy be. In hi* 
enthusiasm would be ex[)ected in so young a intercoursB with men there was none tof 
writer. I that intellectual give-and-take which, is tbi» 

In the parliament which met on L'SI Oct. ' foundation of tlie highest friendship. 'What 
l.')8K Bacon sat for Taunton, In the course . he gave was advice, the best that he had at 
of this vear he became a bencher of Gray's his disirasal. What he hoped to receive, mi 
Inn, and was thus enabled to plead in the he looked back upon the paat after fourteen 
C'jurte of Westminster. In thtt parliament years, may be given in hia own ivords: 'I 
which was opened on 4 Feb. 15811 Bacon was ] held at th'at lime,' he wrote, 'my lord to be 
member for Liverjiool. He had by this lime tha fittest inslninient todogixid to the state; 
caught the ear ot the house, and was fre- ' and therefore I applied myectf to him inja 
quently employed on committees. He wfia I mannerwhiehlthiiihappenethrarelyaDOong 
aware, however, of lie importance of gaining , men.' In 1590 he put it in another way, ia 
tlie queen to his views. The exeeulion of ' asking Essex ' to look about, even jealously 
Jlary and the defeat of the Armada, indeed, a little if you will, and to consider whether 
had made the question of the trenlnient of ' I have not reason to think that your fortune 
ciitholics less pressing; hut the appearance comprehendeth mine' (Speddino, ii. 40; see 
of the Marprelate libels had brought into also Abboit's Bacon and £saax, 30). It i* 
greater prommence the question of the con- not necessary to suppose that Bacon meant 
liuct to be pursued towards the puritHna. lo refer merelv to his personal fortune. Thai 
III' An Advertisement touching the Contru- would no doubt be included, but the allusion 
versies of the Church of Bngliind,' a iiajier must in fairness be understoiod to imply that 
written in ]fj8!) though not printed till 1(U0, he looked (o Essex to carry through to sue- 
Bacon amplified the opinion which he had cesaallthatBacon was, the political reformer 
expressed in the 'I^etter of Adrice,' dqire- as well as the aspirant after promotion. 
eating the factious temper of the puritans on | Of the nature of the advice ^ven to Eesex 
the one hand, and the rigid insistence on con- I by Bacon during the early years of their in- 
formily by the government on the other. timacy we have no direct evidence. In 

It was Bacon's fate through life to give j November 169^ he wrole a set of discourses 
K"od advice only to be rejected, and yet to , to be used in a 'device' prepared by Essex 
impress those who received it with a suffi- {A Conference of Pleasure, edited by Sped- 
ciently good opinion of his intellectual ca- ding), and shortly afterwards ha eula^red 

(■acity to gain employment, in work which one of these discourses into an argumentative 
uintfreds of other men could have done as defence of the queen's government, under 
well. At the end of lr>8fl or the beginning the title of 'Certain Observations made utHin 
of lfi90 Bacon wrote a letter in the name of a Libel published this present year, 1592," 
l<it Francis Walsingham in defence of the and which therefore must have' been oom- 

?iieen's proceedings in ecclesiastical causes, posed before 'J^ March 1693, according to our 
[e must have longed to get an omiortunily present reckoning. Before that date, on 
of doing more than this, and now that opi>or- 19 Feb., a new parliament met, in which 
tunity seemed to have arrived at last. Bacon set for the county of Middlesex. 

At some time, probably not later than The circumstancesunderwhich thisparlia- 
,Tuly IGfll, Bacon made the acijualntanee of j meiitmet were critical. A Spanish intrtgue in 
t lie young Earl of Essex. In this way began | Scotland had been discovered, and the queen 
the first of Bacon's so-called friendslii])R, i stood in need of supply to enable her ti> 
That the earl soon became warmly attached I defeat it. The committee of the lower house 
til Bacon is beyond doubt. The intelligent, ' appointed to consider the amount reported in 
hut impubive and passionate nobleman of ' favour of granting two subsidies w-ith their 
twenty-three found in the cool and wary ' accompanving four-fifteenths and tenths, in 
adviser, who was in years his senior, those ' spite of the prevalent feeling' against giving 
qusiities so difierent from his own which , more than one subsidy at a time. Upon this, 
were likely to rivet his affection. It was however, the commons were sent for to thv 
Bacon's misfortune that he never passed upper house, and were informed by Burghley 
through the stage of admiration whicn goes not only that the lords would not consent to 
far to develope a complete character. The a bill granting less than throe subsidies, but 
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also that, ihp nmoLiiil to be wanted 
discuaeed al a conference. In tlie c 
Bacon led the oppoaition to this propoBal. 
He was reaiW to vote for increaBed siipply, 
but he objected to join with the lords in a 
discuxaion about supply as prejudicing the 
privileges of the lower house. The result 
was that after eome days' confused dieciission 
the lords tacitly abandoned their claim to 
join witli the commons in discussing a sub- 
So far Bacon had only come into open 
collision with the lords, though there can be 
little doubt that the demand of the lords 
was made at the instance of the queen. The 
next stage of the debate brought him into 
colUsion directly with the crown. In their 
original statement the lords had proposed 



n that each Hubflidy should bespread over 
two vears. In sjieaking for the government 
Sir K. Cecil now contented himself with 
asking that the three subsidies should be 
payable in four years. Bacon, however, op- 
pt^ed the demand on the ground that by 
causing discontent this increase of the burden 
of taxation would do more harm than good. 
Though it is not known what he himself 
proposed, except that he wished to spread 
the payment over ail years and in some way 
to mark the payment of the last aubaidy as 
extraordinary, yet, as the house unanimousty 
decided against Him, ' we may,' as Mr. Si>ed- 
ding saya, ' at least conclude that there was 
no popular party in opposition strong enough 
to be worth conciliating at the eipenae of 
offending the party in power.' 

There is every reason to believe that Ba- 
con's opposition was a conscientious one. 
When called on by Burgbley for an explana- 
tion, ha simply claimed his right to speak 
according to his conscience. Every personal 
reason must have influenced him to make an 
a|ioIog7, as he was at the time in pecuniary 
dtfBculties, and, though the evidence is not 
complete, it would seem that at this time he 
was again contemplating a withdrawal from 
the court. The attorney-generalship was, 
moreover, likely to be vacant, and, though 
Coke was a candidate for the office, some one, 
probably Esaex, urged Bacon to apply for it, 
and warmlj' advocated his cause with the 
queen. Elizabeth, however, was too angry 
with hia behaviour Ju parliament even to see 
him. On 26 Jan. 1694 Bacon removed one 
objection to his promotion, that he had never 
held a brief, by appearino; in court, where he 
acquitted himself so well that Buighley con- 
gratulated him on his succeaa, and the repu- 
tation thus gained he increased by fut^ner 
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arguments ou 5 and il Feb, Yet, though 
Essex with all the impetuosity of his nature 
continued 1o plead for Bacon, Burghley stood 
firmly by Coke, and by the end of March 1694 
it was understood that Bacon's suit for the 
allomey-generalship was finally rejected. 
The aolicLtoi^-generalship wos, however, now 
vacant ; and as both Essex nnd Burghley 
concurred in recommending him for that, 
there would have been no difficulty in hie 
wav if he could have soothed the diapleasure 
of IClizabeth. 

At last, in the beginning of June 1696, 
Bacon learned from Burghley that the queen 
was still offended with nim for hia conduct 
in parliament. If Elizabeth was waiting for 
an apology, Bacon had none to offer. 'It is 
not unknown to your lordship,' he wrote to 
Burghley, ' that I was the first of the ordinary 
aort of the lower house of parliament that 
apake for the aubaidy ; and that which I after 
apake in difference was but in circumstance 
of time and manner, which methinks should 
be no great matter, since there is variety 
allowed in counsel, us a discord in music to 
make it more perfect.' Such language did 
not satisfy the queen, and on 6 Nov. the 
solicitor-generalship was given to Seijeant 
Fleming. 

The storyjust told is not only most credit- 
able to Bacon ; it settles in his favour the 
question whether he was the fawning syco- 
phant which he has been represented as being. 
Everything that he could desire for the higher 
and the lower objects of his life was in the scale 
on one side ; on the other the mere con- 
fession that he bad done wrong where he 
believed himself to have done right. Nor 
can the evidence in hia favour be set aside 
as merely proving that he atill retained the 
ingenuousness or youth. During the life 
which remained to him he was consulted on 
a peat variety of subjects under a great 
variety of circumstances. An intellectual 
unity pervades the whole of the advice which 
he gave. He may sometimes have held his 
tongue when he knew that his counsel would 
be disregarded, but he never prophesied 
smooth things to suit the wishes of those 
by whom bis counsel was required. 

To the impetuous Eaaex, who had thrown 
himself heart and soul into Bacon's suit, the 
result of his repeated applications was a deep 
disappointment. Too generous to feel only 
his own share in the rebuff, he offered to 
do hia best to make up the loaa to Bacon. 
' Master Bacon,' he aaid, according to the 
account of the conversation aubeequentlv 
given by Bacon himself, 'the queen hatn 
denied me yon place for you, and nath placed 
another; I know you are the least part of 
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your own matter, but you fore ill iKutuee ' on 4 Uct., a letter in which Baoin uBinlei- 
you have cboaen me for your mean and de- I tionally displays the wont aide of hii fW 
jiendence ; you have spent your time and j racter aa fully as hi! did aflerwardi in tbr 
thoughts in my matters. I die if I do not i ' Commentarius Solutus' of 1006. At llr 
Bumen'hat towards jour fortune j you shall [ bottom the advice given U thoroitg'hlv ■ooBd. 
not deny to accept a piece of land which I Eswx is to convince the queen that he is &< 
-will bestow upon you. Bacon told the earl ' a dang^erous person by avoiding further ci«- 
that it was not well for him to turn hta ' nection with military enterprises, and U 
entate into obligations, for he would find bad . shunning all suspicion of ]H>puIaritv, that :< 
debtors. As hssex contiuued to press the ■ to say, of courting the peo))le with the obJHt 
gift. Bacon accepted it. ' My lord, be said, of obtaining an independent position in <tf- 
■ I 8ee I must be your homager and hold land positiou to the government. All this, bov- 
of your gift ; hut do you know the manner ever, is fenced about with recommendation 
of doing homage in law .'' Always it is with ! to use a variety of petty tricks, to nuk>- 
a saving of bis faith to the king and hisother agreeable speeches, and to appear olbervi'? 
lorde ; and therefore, my lord, I can be no ' than he is. No doubt the character of E1)b- 
niore yours than I was, and it must be witli beth has to bear much of the blame for tk 
Ihe ancient savings.' possibility thai such advice could be giv». 

The land which Bacon received was pro- but Bacon cannot be altogether cleaitd 
bably in Twickenham Park, and was after- i Firm as a rock on the principfca on -which t- 
wardfi sold by him for 1,800/. The manner ' acted, he had learned early and too well tbr 
in which the gift was made and received was lesson that it was only by persotial flatten 
cbaracterialic of both parties. and petty hypocrisies that be could hope in 

Bacon's next letter to ICssex contained a accomplish his ends, 
warning similur lo that which he had given It was at this time that Bacon was pn- 
in conversalion: ' I n'ckun myself hb a com- paring for publication the shrewd dbeern- 
uion- — and us much as is lawful to be en- . tions on ruen and affairs which appeaml 
closed of a common, so much your lorilship under the name of the ' E^ssays.' The dedi- 
shall be sure to have' He seems to have cation to his brother Anthony in the firsl 
begun to think that I'^ssex was too self-willed | edition is dated 30 Jan. 1697, and a copy via 
and impetuous 1o be the instrument for the sold on 8 Feb. One passage haa a spedtl 
public goo^ which he hod hoped that be j pathos in it: 'There is little friendaniii in 
would be. Before the end of the year 1605, i the world, and least of all bet-ween eqa*]«. 
however, Essex had fully recovered the which was wont to be magnified, whose fo 
queen's (food graces, and Bacon employed tunes may comprehend the one the other, 
himself in drawing up a ' device ' to be pre- ' In his letter of advice Bacon had written I" 
sented by Kasex on tne anniversary of her [ Essex that ' your fortune comprehendeib 
acoesaion. i mine.' In the ' Essays ' he shows his belirf 

In the letter just quoted Bacon expreased ' that the obligation of iriendship ought toW 
a wish to retire from Ihepi'actice of the law, i mutual, though it looks also aa if he were 
and to devote himself to philosophy. His I longine- for a friend who might give his 
pecuniary embarrassments, which were the I counsel as well as receive it. If he had thiJ 
greater from his long expectancy of office, pro- i feeling, it would explain hia dedication to bis 
bably stood in the way. The queen was at brother instead of the earl better than othtr 
least, sufScienlly favourable to him now to ! reasons which have been suggested. BJt>^ 
employ him as one of her learned counsel. I lations with his brother seem to have cook' 
Though li^sex warmly recommended him in nearer to bis ideal of friendship than ut- 
May 1590 for the mastership of the rolls, he thing which he found elsewhere, 
did not himself make auit for it after his late U'Bocon wanted friendship, he also wanicJ 
disappointment. | money, Inthe springof 1697 he obtained,iB 

The year 1696 marks Ihe highest jwint in ' vain, the good word of Essex to help himi'> 
the life of Essex. In the capture of Cadiz ! a marriage with a rich young widow, l*i; 
heac^uitled himself well in every reapect. j Hattoa, and about theaame time he offered' 
On his return home he showed himself cap- reversion of Ihe clerkship of the Star Cbiin- 
lious and jealous of his fellow commanders, ber, which had been given him some tiv 
whilst the favour which he acquired in the , before by the queen, to lord keeper E^rlM 
eyes of soldiera and sailora might easily make I for his son, on condition of arriving thRxvli 
him a dangerous man to a queen who bad no | his mediation at the mastership of the iW!- 
standing army on which to rely. It was to The mere proposal would properly shock «* 
this latter point especially that Bacon applied | at Ihe present day ; and if, as seems probtUt< 
himself inaletterof advice written tol-ssex jBaconssecond fetter of 12 Nov., inwhiti 
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Ills otTer wus rtipeiileil, v/aa wrilteu after he 
knew that E)ferton had been named a member 
of Iha coDunisaion which had been appointed 
to examine certain char^a brought against 
the actual holder of the clerkship, the trana- 
action lusumes an aspect -which ought to 
liave opened Bacon's eyes to its questionable 
chanu^r, though, judging from his subse- 
quent proceedings as chancellor, hia eyes were 
ve^ hard to open. 

In the parhament which opened on 24 Oct. 
1597, Bacon, as member for Southampton, 
had the aatiafactJon of seeing legislation pro- 
posed and carried for objects of which he 
heartilj approved, sucii as the maintenance 
of husbandry aad the relief of the poor. 

In the meanwhile Bacon's doubts of the 
possibility of making a statesman of Essex 
must have been growing. In the summer of 
1 i>9T the earl was absent from England on 
what is known as the Island Voyage. On 
his return after failing tocaptureihe Spanish 
treasure fleet, be allowed himself more dis-- 
content«dandimreasonablethaneTer. Bacon, 
whowishedhimtogiveupmilitaiyen terprises, 
w^aa not likely to oblun a cordial response 
from a man who would resent such a pro- 
posal as thrusting him off a field in which he 
believed himself specially qualified to shine, 
ill order to give him a position in which 
Bacon would be his master and inspirer. 
However this may have been, in the middle 
of February lo98 circumstances concurred 
to assist Bacon's wishes. The secretary, Sir 
llobert Cecil, Left England on a diplomatic 
mission to France, and Essex was employed 
to do his work in his absence. At tbis time, 
therefore, Bacon thought the opportunity had 
come to fix Essex in the career of a states- 
man by interesting him in that problem of 
the government of Irelatvl which was one 
of the most important of the political ques- 
tions of the day. In a letter of advice he 
skilfully selected the ^und on which he 
was most sure of guning the good will of 
Essex, by speaking of the subject as ' one ' 
the aptest particulars for your lordship 

turchase honour upon.' For the present, 
owever, he contented himself with recom- 
mending Essex to take advicefromthose who 
were best qualified to give it. 

Eaaez appears to have been willing enough 
to take up the Irish question, and to have 
listened to Bacon's advice on the subject of the 
negotiations which were then penaing with 
Tyrone. Before anythina' was settled, how- 
ever, Essex's hot temper had again blaied up 
into defiance of the queen ; and though a re- 
conciliation was effected about the end of 
Octobar, it was then too late to bring Ireland 
into Older by peaceful statesmanship, as the 



greater part of the country was already ii 



In the meanwhilti Bacon's own private ne- 

ssilies had been growing upou him, and on 

1 Se^it, he was arrested for debt. He was 

It long detained, and soon oiler he recovered 

hia freedom he found the whole world ablated 

by the question whether Essex woa to take 

Ibe command in Ireland or not. 

Of the wholeof the advice given by Bacon 
to Essex on his assumption of the Irish com- 
mand we cannot speak with certainly. In 
his subsequent 'Apology' Bacon said that he 
had dissuaded Essex from going, on the ground 
that he would not only risk the loss of the 

Sueen'a favour, hut would find the Irish as 
ifiicult to conquer as the Romans had found 
the Gauls, Britons, or Germans. On the 
other hand we have an actual letter in which 
Bacon encourages Essex to go, on the grounds 
that he is likely to succeed, and that, as the ' 
Komansg 
civilisatio 

Britons, he might gain glory by bringing the 
Irish under a just and civil government. 
He ends by be^^ing Essex to remember 'that 
merit is worthier than fame,' and 'obedience 
is better than sacrifice,' and, in short, that 
he is not to act in the hot-headed manner 
usual to him. It is possible, as Dr. Abbott 
has su^(«sted (Bacon and Bste-r, 115), that 
there was but one letter, and that Bacon's 
memory played him hlse ; and it is also pos- 
sible that there were really two written, the 
one before Essex had made up his mind, and 
the other after he hod determined on his 
course, and that Bacon might ui^ at one 
time that people like the Britons and Gauls 
were hard to conquer, and at the other that 
glory might be achieved by bringing them 
under law and order. Such repetitions are 
very much afler Bacon's style. At all events, 
even if this explanation be rejected, it is plain 
from the published letter that Bacon took 
the opportunity of warning Essex against a 
very real danger in his path. 

On 27 March 1699 Essex setout. Hewas 
neither a good strategist nor a good adminis- 
trator. By (he beginning of August He had 
lost the greater part of his army ii ' 



marches, i 



that the Irish council advised 



him not to proceed to Ulster against the 
chief rebel, Tyrone, that year at all. Just at 
this time, however, he received a letter from 
the queen forbidding bitn to return to Enff- 
land before he had attacked Tyrone. On this 
Essex lost his temper, and talked wildly to 
his confidants of going to England with two 
or three thousand soldiers, apparently to 
drive away from the queen those enemies to 
wha«e influence be attributed his misfortiuies. 
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The idea, however, ivas promptly abandoned. I influence on behalf of Essex. It. is no 
Essex marched into Ulster, f&iled signally, I wonder that his conduct did not amiear to 

and, fearing what might be the effect dn the I the friends of Essex in the same light a? it 
queen if his rivals had Ihelellinfr of the tale, ' did to himself. Hiscalcuiation, howflver, waa 
took ship for England, and on '28 Sept. pre- i for the time justified b; the result, and in 
seuted himself before Elizabeth in bis travel- I six weeks after the proceedings EUsex was 
stained attire. He was well received at first, once more at liberty, though he was de- 
but before night was ordered to keep his . barred from appearing at court, 
chamber and satisfy the lords of the council. ' In a letter to Essex of 20 July Bacon u^ed 
A day or two later PUsex weu transferred to i words which may be taken as expressing his 
the custody of the lord keeper. The queen innermost thoughts on his relation to E^esex : 
did not wish to be hard with him. Bacon , 'I desire your lordship,' he wrote,. 'also to 
did what he could to encourage her in this ' think that though I confess I love some things 
frame of mind, and to urge Essex to sub- much better than I love your lordship, as the 
miMion. As nothing was yet known of the ' qiieen's service, her quiet and contentment, 
■' ' it bringing 3,000 men her honour, her favour, the good of my conn- 



to England, he might reasonably hope to | try, and the like, yet I love few persi 
accomplish his object. The queen, however, terthanyourself.bothforDTatitude'ssakeand 
insisted on a public declaration nf the otfenees for your own virtues, which cannot hurt but 
of Essex in the Star Chamber, which took by accident or abuse.' 
place 29 Nov. As Essex was not called upon Before lonf Bacon was called on to weigh 
to answer, he grew more popular than ever, one against the other bis obligations to the 
as a man struck without tne means of mak- : queen and the eart. As months passed on 
ing a defence. | without bringing with them a restoration to 

Bacon was not present in the Star Cham- favour, the discontent of Essex took the form 
ber. From the disjointed evidence which has of wild projects, ultimately settling down into 
reached us, it is impossible 1o track his con- j a determination to make himself master of the 
duct in details. He seems to have wished court by violence, to bring to justice his ene- 
to see Essex onca more in favour at court, mies amongst the i^ueen^ ministers, and to 
and removed irom further temptation to substituteforthemhimself andhissupporters. 
aspire after success in a military career for I OnSFeb. IGOl, having reason tosuppose that 
which he bad shown himself unfit. To ac- : his puntose was known, he was persuaded by 
complish this he had to use his utmost di- his followeTs to betake himself lo the cilv 

C' lacy, as Elisabeth was bent on humbling ' with some two hundred armed men at hTs 
X and punishing him in some way for I heels, and to call on the cltiiens to rally round 
his misconduct. Bacon, therefore, with the him. Failing to gain support he returned to 
best wish to serve Essex, would have to ' Essex House, and was soon a prisoner in the 
suf^^est not such treatment as he considered j hands of the government. On 11 Feb. Bacon 
Essex to have merited, but the least hod i waseppointedamongotiierstoinvestigate the 
treatment which would seem at any given causes of the sudden revolt, and on the 18tb 
moment to be likely to satisfy the queen, information was obtained which brought to 
Add to ibis that even his minddidnot work light the earl's previous treasonable intrigues. 
with the accuracy of a calculating machine. On the 19th Essex was brought up for trial, 
but was liable to make mistakes, and even — , In obtainingthe conviction which followed, 
as appears from his letter to the queen on ' Bacon was most serviceable. He called back 
his absence A\)m the Star Chamber — to oc- the attention of the court from Coke's digrea- 
CBsional ill-temper, and there will be no , xions, and he fixed upon Essex the responsi- 
diffieulty in understanding how it was that bility for his actions, arguing that they af- 
he offended both parties, and was thought by i forded evidence of an intention to collect an 
the queen to be remiss in her service, and by ' armed force, and that for ' armed petitioners ' 
the numerous friends of Essex to be betray- to present petitions ' must needs bring loss 
ing his patron. of liberty to the prince,' and was therefore 

At last, on 5 June 1600, 1-^sex had to sub- , treasonable. 
mit to an informal trial at York House. In To Bacon's conduct on this occasion excep- 
the proceedings, which were intended to tion has been taken on two grounds. In the 
sntisfy public opinion, Bacon, as one of the | first place, it has been said that he ought not 
queen's learned counsel, took part. He ad- ^ to have appeared against his benefactor at all. 
mits that he handled his part of the charge ■• That the course which he took indicates 
' not. tenderly,' as it was only by a show of i poverty of moral feeling cannot be denied, 
vigour that he would be able to retain the Vnt our sentiment on the precedence of per- 
queen's fiivour so as lo be able to use his j sonol over political ties is cased upon our in- 
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«reased sense of political security, and ie hardly I iiajitT 
applicable to a slate of affairs m which anar- i posaibl 
«br, with all its attendant miseries, would Iiimseb. 
indubitably follow on the violent overthrow In the parliament which met on 37 Oct. 
of the queeu's right to select lier ministers, 1001 Bacon contributed to induce the hou^; 
■even if Tier person continuedfor a time to be to apply to the queen by petition to tedreii* 
outwardlv respected ; and it is, at all events, the grievance caused by monopolies instead 
one which Bacon studiously renounced from ! of proceeding io a more offensive manner by 
the very banning- of his connection with . bill. In the autumnof 100S,afterthedefear, 
Ewex. In the second place it has been al- of the Spanish invasion of Ireland, he wtoIh 
leg<ed (Abbott, Baeon and Eettx, 194-242) ! alettertoCecil, in which lie boldlyadvocated, 
that Bacon sinned in charging Essex with a for that country, a toleration in religion, and 
consistent purpose of treason which was | the establishment of courts to do justice un- 
foreign to his nature. It is no doubt tnie that , fettered by the tecHnicalities of Enghsh law. 
Essex never did anything consisleiitly, and ; English and Irish were to be treated as one 
that an analysis of character would spare his j nation. In Ireland, however, the difficulty 
heart at the expense of his head. It does not, | of maintiuning order, in consequence of th« 
however, follow that Bacon went deliberately ' inability of the English exchequer to main- 
wrong. On the day of the trial he had only tain there a large military force, always stared 
verv recently become acquainted with the the reformer in the face, and Bacon, like the 
t^arl's very questionable proceedings in Ire- rest of his contemporaries, had no better 
land, and it was only in consonance with the remedy to propose than the introduction of 
weak side of his intellect to adopt a compact English eettlers as a standing' garrison, a plan 
theory rather than one which left room for which, when actually adopted, spoiled the 
vagueness and uncertainty. As. was after- whole scheme of reform. 
wards the case in the opinion which heformed The death of Elizabeth on 34 March 1003 
of Raleigh's guilt in the Guiana voyage, he ' opened a new prospect Io Bacon, which might 



It of signt those tentative and shadowy 
intentions which had no place in his own 
mental constitution. At all events, whatevi 



be turned to account if he could gain the ear 
of James. At first, however, his hope of use- 
fulness was rather discouraged by the change, 
the character of Essex may have been, his ' He was indeed continued as one of the king's 
Actions were none the less dangerous to the learned counsel, and on 23 July was knighted 
state. A government without the protection at the same t ime as three hundred others; but 
of an armed force was liable to beovertumed neither Coke nor Cecil was likely to help him 
by a man who, like Essex, was the darling of to that familiarity of access to James which 
the military class which was at that time ; he bad long enjoyed at Elizabeth's court. U 
forming, without that tie of discipline which, wasprohably in these days of expectancy that 
in standing armies, counterbalances the ten- be wrote the ' Apology ' concerning the late 
<lency of miUtarymen louse force ral her than Earl of Essex, ol which the earliest known 

Krauasion. The new form of danger which I printed copy bears the date of 1604. During 
d succeeded to the danger from a feudal ! the same tieriod, besides a slight sketch of a 
nobility lent weight to the opinion to which , proem to that great work on the interpretation 
Bacon gave expression in his attack on Essex: , of nature which was never quite out of his 
* You, my lord,' he said, ' should know that i mind, he dedicated to James a paper on the 
though princes give their subjects cause of ' mode of carrying out the union between Scot- 
discontent, thoughtheytakeawaythehonours land and England which they both desired, 
they have heaped upon theai, though they andanotheron thepacificationandedification 
bring them to a lower estate than the}' raised of the church of England, in which he once 
them from, yet ought they not to be so for- ' more restated those comprehensive and tole- 
getful of their allegiance that they should '• rant principles which animated his former 
«nter into any undutiful act, much less upon treatise on the same subject. James was to 
rebelUon, as you, my lord, have done.' To ; Bacon, at this stage of his career, very much 
Bacon the maintenance of the authority of j what Essex had been before, a man powerful 
the state was a sacred work, and in the six- for carrying nut Bacon's ^lans; but with this 
teenth century the authority of the queen \ difference, that he wos himself the head and 
was the equivalent of the authority of the ' representative of the state, and that in his 
stale. case, therefore, there could never be that col- 

The two year* which succeeded the trial lision between personal and political clums 
of Essex were not years of great importance todevntion which had brought about so tragic 
in Bacon's life. He drew up the ofiicial an ending to Bacon's relations with the fa- 
declarallon of the treason of Essex, but that vouriie oi Elizabeth, Unfortunately, though 
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the natures of Essex and James 'iVt'i'L'Uuliretj 
disaimilur, thej were equally iocapable of 
BKFving Bacon's high purposes, the king's want 
of eameetness and unsteadiness of purpoao 
being as fatal to hia chancs of proving a buc- 
c«ga^ ruler as the ineonsistent vehemence of 
Ihe earl. In weig'hing the terms of adulation 
in which Bacon continued to address hii 



.nd,il 
that, if there v 
the most part 
hopeful disDcisi 
poHsibl< 



', be remembered 
e hypocrisy, it was fur 
ioiLs, and tliat Bacon's 
on was apt to fix as long' as 
n the signs favourable to auc- 
B than upon the indications of failure. In 
James's case the reasons for hoping better 
things than ultimately resulted from his reicn 
were cert«in!y not wanting. The mind of the 
new king was capable of taking in large ideas, 
and he nad a dislike of intolerance which 
promised well, and which must have led 
Bacoa to contrast him favourably with the 
average Englishman of the time, whose views 
were represented in the House of Commons. 
An u nhappj i udicntion of the modeinwhich 
James waslikely to deal with the ideas which 
he had in common with Bacon was given at 
the Hampton Court conference which opened 
on 14 Jan. 1004, where the intention of in- 
troducing rational reforms in the church was 
smothered in an outbreak of temper, and was 
followed before long by a resolution to draw 
the bonds of conformity even more tightly 
than they had been drawn in the days of 
Elizabeth. 

When James's first parliament met on 
19 March 1604, the possibility that Bacon's 
scheme of church reiorm might be, at least 
to some extent, carried out, was not quite at 
an end. Bacon therefore, when he took his 
seat in it, might still hope to do something 
in this direction, and might cherish even 
greater hopes of doing something in the direc- 
tion of the union with Scotland. Yet it 
would be to misunderstand Bacon toassociate 
hJTn merely with the desire to pass particular 
reforms. Eager as he was to provide remedies 
for the disorders of his time, he was still 
more eager to avert that breach of ^mpethy 
between the king and the House of Commons 
which is now understood to have been the 
root of the miseries of the seventeenth cen- 
tury far more than any special tyrannical 
propensities of the Stuart kings. It was this \ 
intuitive perception of the source of danger ; 
which raises Bacon to the first rank amongst , 
statesmen, whilst, at the same time, his 
fiulure to recognise that it. was as impossible , 
to bring James and the House of Conuaons I 
to wors together, as it had been to bring I 
Eliiabeth and Essex to work together — a ' 
failure the causes of which lay in Bacon's 



moral as well as his intellectual nature — led 
to the great catastrophe of his misused life. 

The session of 1604 gave Bacon many 
opportunities of exercising his reconciling 
powers. The commons wanted to obtain 
from the king the redress of grievances aris- 
ing from feudal tenures, irom purveyance, 
and other antiquated rights of the crown, 
without sufficiently acknowledffing the neces- 
sity of providing a sufficient income for the 
fulfilment of the duties of government. On 
the other hand, James was anxious to press 
on the union with Scotland without fitting 
consideration of the prejudices of his new sub- 
jects. On all these points, as well as on cer- 
tain questions of privilege which arose, Bacon 
I had much to say, and what he did say was 
I conciliatory in the best way, by suggesting 
pianswhicn might carry out the moat justifi- 
able desires of both parties. When, how- 
ever, the end of the session arrived on 7 July, 
Bacon hod effected no reconcihation. T£e 
question of the union was referred to a joint 
committee of Scottish and English comm»- 
sioners to be put in shape tor a future parlia- 
ment ; and the question of the grievances had 
been discussed with such acrimony, that, in 
dismissing the commons, the king gave vent 
to his feelings in a speech of mere scolding. 

The breach thus accomplished woe practi- 
cally final i but it was not in Bacon's nature, 
perhaps not in the nature of any man, to 
acknowledge that the cose was hopeless. His 
own political position was very similar to his 
scientific position. In both he had teaching 
to give which his own generation was in- 
capable of comprehendine'. In both, there- 
fore, all that he could realJy hope to accom- 
plish was to expound his principles in such a 
way that future generations might act upon 
them. It is no wonder that &)m time to 
time he felt regret that he had not devoted 
himself to a scientific life, especially as he 
was himself unaware that he had not the 
qualifications of a scientific observer. It is no 
wonder either that, in addition to the attrac- 
tion of worldly success, the great attraction 
of possibly averting the coming evil weighed 
with him in chainine' him to the oar of poli- 
tical service. In so doing he no doubt under- 
estimated the obelaclee caused by the com- 
monplace iodustrr of »ien like Coke and 
Cecil, and overestimated the roceptivily of 
James's mind. The fact is, that he stood to 
the English revolution with all its miseries 
as Turgot stood to the French revolution, 
and he was as distrustful as Turgot was of 
the domination of elected political assemblies. 
Turgot's stem independence of character, how- 
ever, contrasts nobly with Bacon's suppleness ; 
but both Bacon and Turgot undertooli a task 
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in itself impoagible, tliat of reconciling classes 
who already Mood too fat apart to be recon- 
ciled. 

For the moment Bacon found emploj'ment 
suitable to him. He was chosen as one of the 
commissioners to discuss with the Scottish 
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His i: 



confirmed by patent in his office of learned 
counsel, with a pension of QOL a jear. He 
was soon busy in drawing up papers on the 
enbject of the union. The actual business of 
discussion between the commisaloners began 
on 29 Oct., and the last meeting was held on 
(t Dec. Bacon, who had been an active mem- 
ber of the commifision, might have expected 
to be soon employed in defending its scheme 
in the House of Commons. As it happened, 
however, partly through the pi " ' ' 

'lament, and partly through 
caused by the Ghmpowder Plot, 



7 Bacon 

powder plot had, however, brought about a 
more friendly temper, which was shown in 

the grant of three subsidies with their ac- 
companying fifteenths. 

On 27 May parliament was prorogued. On 
10 May Bacon had been married to Alice 
Bamham, whose father had been a eherilT of 
London [see Birithui, Behedici], and wan 
dead, and whose mother, a 'little violent 
lady,' as Chamberlain callH her, had married 
Sir John I'ackington. About the same time 
Bacon had a prospect of ]ea 
October 1604 there hadin 



parliament, and partly througfi the 
tion caused by the Ghmpowder Plot. 
ject was not brought forward till nearly 



▼ears Uter, towards the end of 1606. Bacon 
had therefore time to devote himself to 
literary work. About the end of October 
1606 be published his ' Advancement of Learn- 
ing.' In a letter to Sir T. Bodley he gave 
vent to hisfeeltngof satisfaction in returning 
to the work in wnich he was able to do bis 



wrote, ' no man may more truly say with the 
Psalmist , ilfu/tum incolafidt antma nt«a, than 
myself. For 1 do eonfeaa, since I was of any 
undeietanding, my mind hath in effect been 
absent from that I have done ; and in absence 
are many errors which I do willingly acknow- 
ledge, and amongst the rest this great one 
that led the rest : that knowing myself by 
inward calling to be fitter to hold a book than 
to play a part, I have led my life in civil 
causes, for which I was not very fit by 
nature, and more unfit by the preoccupation 
of my mind.' This confession must not be 
taken too literally. Every man deeply en- 
gaged in politics sighs at times for a freer 
life ; and if Bacon had a special reason for 
longing for it, in order that he might develops 
bis scientific work, it is unnecessary to sup- 
pose that-, exoept in moments of 



birosel 

In the session of 1605-6, which followed 
the G^powder plot. Bacon was otice more 
immersea in civil causes, contributing to the 
discussion on purveyance and supply, the 
chief business of the sesuon, that of provid- 
ing new laws against the catholics being in 
Other hands. The sense of a common danger 
to king and people arising from the Oun- 

TOL. II, 



the solicitor-generalship; but as Bacon 
Old not at that time even ask for the place, it 
is probable that he did not wish to have it as 



removed by Coke's promotion to the bench 
as chief justice of the common pleas. The 
attorney-generalship, however, was given to 
Hobart, upon which Bacon wrote to the king, 
reminding him that promotion had been pro- 
mised to him, and asking that a suggestion 
which had been already made, of appointing 
him solicitor-general and providing for Dode- 
ridge, the actual solicitor-general, in another 
way, might be carried out. In the same way 
be wrote to Elteamere and Salisbury. Nothing, 
however, was done for the present, and it was 
only in the beginning of 1607 that Bacon re- 
ceived a distinct promise of the place when- 
ever Doderidge should be removed. Itisquite 
Cible that the obstacle lay vrith Cecil, now 
ivn as the Earl of Salisbury, who was as 
profuse in promises as Bacon was in compli- 
ments, but no evidence eiists on the pomt. 
It is possible too, though evidence is here 
equally wanting, that the king was attracted 
to Bacon by his energy in supporting the 
union with Scotland in parliament, and was 



was mainly taken up m discussing the ^iro- 
posals of the commiswoners for the union. 
They had suggested, benides measures tar 
the abolition of hostile laws and for the ex- 
tradition of criminals, to which no seriotis 
opposition was offered, one for freedom of 
commercial intercourse, and another for the 
naturalisation of Englishmen in Scotland and 
of Scots in England! To both these latter 
proposals the sentiment of the House of Com- 
mons was incurably hostile. Bacon, who had 
taken no inconsiderable part as a commis- 
sioner in drawing up the plan, now became 
its warmest champion in the House of Com- 
mons. The view taken in the house was the 
narrow one which was natural to occur ta 
average human intelligence. The commercial 
rivalry of the poor and hardy Scots was a 
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danger which evei^ one could foresee. 
look forward imaginatively to the tsIi 
the union required either the uind of n Bacon, 
or one which, like that of Jamee, wa£ brought 

to consider the queetion from a, special point 
of view. Bacon e great speech, delivered 
17|Feb. 1607, seems tc indicate that in t 
high view which he took of the sul^ect he 



D the affirmative, BooiHi fell 1»A o«tht 
tinn 'that the king holdeth not bismf 
rogatives of this kind mediately from the Uw, 
but irameiotely from God, aa he holdrt 
his crown ; and though other prerogmtifw 
by which he claimeth any nuitter of rermlt 
r other right pleadable in his OTdinoiT 

__„_ ,..„ _, „ _jurt*of justice, moy he thermtsputcd. jw 

■tood alone, and he found himself ohfiged to I his sorereign power, which no judgeeai 
refer to the natural belief that he spoke to ■ censure, is not of that nature ; and tb ertfat 
please the king rather than to satisfy his con- ' whatsoever partaketh or dependptb therein 
. science. ' If any man,' he said, ' shall think j being matter of goremmeJit ajid not of mw. 
that I have sung placebo for mine own pai^ must be left to hia manogiitf; by hia couad 
tieulor, I would have him know that I am of state. . . , Rod forbid also, upon pretntt 
not so unseen in the world but that I discern ; of liberties or laws, jfovemroent ahould ban 
it were much alike for my private fortune to any head hut the king. Fot then, aa ik* 
rest a plaabo in this busiuesg. But I have j popes of Rome, by making their seat the o«1t 
si>oke out of the fountain of my heart. 0*- oracle of God's religion, advnnced thCTnadrei 
didi,pnipter quod locutue *B»n~I believed, I first above religion, and then aboTC God; ■) 
therefore I spake. So aa my duty ia per- i weniayfear whatmay in time beconaerfiw 
formed.' There is every reason to suppose 1 laws, when those reverend fathera, in wbnw 
that Bacon spoke truly on the 17Ch. J^m breB8tBtheyaresafe,8hallleaTetbem toothm. 
a letter written on the 32nd we learn that he perchance of more ambition and lees fwtk' 
had received the promise of the solicitor- From these words, and still more frwn tfce 

Eaneralsbip, for which he had long been partof thepaperheaded'TheReaeonaofOsa- 
oping. AH through the session be struggled I venience or luconvenience,' it is evident tnm 
in the cause of the union. Long before par- what quarter Bacon apprehended doofo. 
Itament was prorogued on 4 July, however, The lawyers struggling for fees and impnt- 
« evident that, as for as the commons ance, the members of the House of ^ 



were concerned, it was hopeless to expect to aa yet with no experience 
gain their consent to the king's proposals, national politics, and with no definite lesdo- 
i hi 2fi June Bacon became solicttor-generaL ship, would put an end to nil intellwHt 
The post was not indeed as important aa it guidance of the state. ' All who knoir thiw 
is now, but it gave a definite place in the parts,' he vrrites, ' must aekno'wledge thit 
service of the crown with the hope of rising the power of the gentry is the chief fear i>il 
higher, aa well as an income of about 1 ,000^, | danger of the good aulnect there ; and erfa 
a year, equivalent to one of about 4,000/. at | thia is the aum of all their heinous cgb- 
the present day. I plaints a^nst the president «ad cooadl. 

For the time being Bacon acquired no thot for incontinency, striking', and evHJ 
political influence. Salisbury had poasesalon disorder, they ore forthwith molested witi 
of the king's ear, and Bacon was not likely , proceaa and fines.' Further, if the joriadictiM 
to be allowed to reach it. It is, therefore, weretakenaway,those whoaought forjustiv 
all the more interesting M know something would be put to the expense of se^iitf ii 
of hia political views at a time when they at Westminster. In order that justice migb 
be done, the king's authority must he mom- 
tained. Bacon evidently thoug^ht that P 
was not to be had from the rule of aa ■*- 
sembty in which the country gentlemen wor 
int. So opposed was this view to 
,^^ ^.....^ which national progress took, thit 
it is difficult for us now to put ourselves il 
Bacon's position or to realise the 1 
with which be threw himself into the 
of the supremacy of the monarchy as a 1 
of carrying out what would 
sidered as radical reforms 



<t warped by the consciousness of the 

ression of power. This we are enabled to 
throngh a paper, entitled 'A View of 

the Differences in question betwixt the King's . 

Benchandthe Council in the Marches,' which i predoni 

was written not later than June IQOO, and ' *' 

therefore at least a year before Bacon se- 
cured hia first important advancement. 

The paper refers to a quarrel which hod 
Bprung up between the president and council 
erf Wales and the court of King's Bench, 
which claimed a rifht to interfere with the 

i'urisdiction of the former body over the four 
jlnglish border counties. In the course of 
this quarrel the question waa mooted whether 
the king could give jurisdiction without the 
authority of an act of parliament. In nrgu* 



. —I spile of KcMtser- 

and interested oppoBition. 

Bacon's poaition was, in fiwrt, not unlik* 
that of Burke in the eighteenth ceutniT. 
Both these great men were anxious to rfW 
important improTements, and both of ih««i 
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in accordance with that Uw of our uuture 
by which deaire for change in one direction 
is always accompanied by a strong dialike of 
change ia another, were as conservative in 
their reapect for the existing constitution as 
they were eager to cut themselves loose from 
the old mooriugB in political action. What 
the Rockingham whigs were to Burke, King 
Jamet was to Bacon, the depositary of exist- 
ing constitutional authority, with the help 
of which the ignorant maases— to Bacon the 
masses njprvsented in the House of Commons, 
to Burke the mosses unrepresented in it— 
mirht safely he controlled. 

It yra» onlj' in the nature of things that 
Bacon should think more of James, asBnrke 
thought more of Rockingham, than he was 
Teally worth ; and Bacon unfortunate^ had ' 
lione of that moral dignity which Burke ^ 
possessed. He calculated on winning ground 
tiy appealing to the lower side oi men's 
natures as well as to the higher. He hod 
liad a bad truning in the court of Eliiaheth, i 
And there was nothing in his nature to make I 
that training innocuous. 

To giveus on insight into Bacon's mind, we ' 
bavea collection of private memoranda ki 
AS the ' Oommentarius Solutus,' set down 



in fact, blocked his path, having become lord 
treasurcrinl608,ana being now at the height 

of his credit as a financial reformer, with 
hopes of so for increasing the revenue and 
diminishing the expenditure of the crown as 
to restore the financial balance. Letters to 
Toby Matthew, on the other hand, show 
Bacon pushing forward the ' Instauratio 
Magna ' which was to reform phUosojihy, and 
one of them of 10 Oct. was accompanied by 
a fragment of the work, supposed to have 
beentiie'Kedargutiopbilosopliianun.' About 
the same time he sent to Andrewes his 
' Cogitata et Visa,' and on 17 Feb. 1010 for- 
warded to Toby Matthew his ' De Sapientia 

By this time parliament was already in 
session, having met on B Feb. With his 
longing for harmony between the public 
powers. Bacon must have felt this session to 
be unusually trying. Salisbury, having failed 
' ) brin^ about a balance between revenue and 



politics as weU as lo the advancement of bis 
own fortunes. Great ideas jostle with small 
ones, and the thought of a restoration of 
philosophy or of laying the foundstions 
of a snowy and attractive foreign policy is 
jbund side by side with a plan for nattering 
the lord chamberlain who might be helpful, 
or exposing the demerits of on attorney- 
general who is a rival. ' Altogether Bacon's 
character is nowhere else depicted so com- 
pletely as a whole as in these 16oBe jottings. 

To the same year are to be assigned the 
treatise ' In felicem memoriam Elizabethte,' 
-which, as composed in honour of a sovereign 
who had no longer anything to give, is 
valuable as another key to Bacon's real 
thoughts.anda' Discourse on the Plantation 
of Ireland,' presented to the king as a new- 
year's cift at the opening of 1609. As, how- 
ever, the question of the treatment of the 
'native population, which is now known to 
have been the most important part of the 
business, is not even alluded to, it is enough 
to speak of the paper a* containing excellent 
advice, on the hypothesis that such a settle- ! 
ment as that which was proposed was a, good | 
thing in itself. 

Bacon's correspondence during 1600 is the , 
best evidence that he was not making way | 
with Jame* OS apolitical adviser. Salisbuiy, j 



as the Great Contract. It was precisely the 
method which Bacon thoroughly distrust«d. 
He thought that failure in making a bargain 
would only leave both sides more irritated 
with one another than before, and he knew 
that Salisbuiy had already caused consider- 
able irritation by laying on the itew impow- 
tions, the levy of wluch was justified as legal 
by the judgment of the court of Gxchequer 
in Bate a case, but which alarmed the House 
of Commons as endangering the principle of 
the parliamentary basis of taxation. On the 
l^al question involved. Bacon argued in de- 
fence of the king's claim ; but his arrument 
was no measure of his political Judgment, 
and be was ^obab^ well satisfied at the 
compromise oifered by James, by which the 
commons were to grant about two-thirds of 
the impositions levied, whilst Jsmes was to 
bind himself never to levy more without 
their consent. In the same way Bacon 
would, no doubt, have been pleased if the 
Great Contract could have been carried into 
etfect, by which James was to abandon bis 
income from feudal tenures and other ob- 
noxious sources, while he was to receive in 
exchange ^00,000^ a year, a sum which, 
though il would not make him altogether in- 
dependent of future subsidies, would, with 
the eiereise of due economy, raise him above 
that constant necessity of courtingtbe com- 
mons for subsistence' sake which Bacon de- 
precated. Bacon, however, con hardly have 
felt much surprise when both bargains were 
wrecked in the following session, and when, 
on 29 Feb. 1011, James dissolved his first 
parliament in anger. 
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During the neit fifteen months there ia 
littleofpolitic&limport&ncb from Bacon's pea. 
The only exception is his ' Advice touching 

Sutton's Eotat*.' He must have felt that aa 
long OS Salisbury lived there was no chance of 
(niDing the king's ear for his oreater projects, 
Uiongh he succeeded in obtaining from him 
a promise of the att-omey-j^nerabhip when- 
ever it fell vacant. In writing to Salishury 
he continued to use the language of high- 
flown comnliment ; but the thorough hatred 
with whicn he regarded the lord treasurer, 
whose policy he despised, and to whose per- 
sonal intervention he ascribed his own long 
exclusion from political influence, burst out 
at^er Salisbury's death on 34 May 1612 in 
the essay ' On Deformity,' which he now added 
to a new edition of his essays, 

A week after Salisbury's death Bacon 
offered his political services to the king. ' The 
great matter and most instant for the present,' 
he wrote, ' is the consideration of a parliament 
for two effects; theonefortheaupply of your 
estate, the other for the better knitting of the 
hearts of your subjects unto your majesty, 
according to jour infinite merit, for both 
which parliaments have been and are the an- 
cient and honourable remedy. Now, because 
I take myself to have a little skill in that re- 
gion, as one that ever afiectod that your ma- 
jesty monght in all ^our causes not only 
prevail, but prevail with the satisfaction of 
the inner man ; and though no man can say 
but I was a perfect and peremptory royalist, 
yet every man makes me believe that I was 
never one hour out of credit with the lower 
house, my desire is to know whether your 
majesty will give me leave to meditate and 
propound iinU> you some preparative remem- 
Drances touching the future parliament.' 
This letter was followed by another, in which 
Bacon directly offered to abandon the law for 
the council table. It was perhaps in pur- 
suance of this idea that Bacon asked for the 
mastership of the wards vacant by Salisbury's 
death, and drew up a declaration to be made 
by the new master on his entry upon office. 
He was, however, disappointed, as the place 
was given to SirGboi^ Carew, and on Carew's 
dying shortly afterwards it was given, not to 
Bicon. but to Sir Walter Cope. It is said 
that on this latter occaMOn he was so certain 
at success that he ' put most of his men into 
new cloaks.' Some jester observed ' that Sir 
Walter was master of the wards, and Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon of the liveries.' 

During the year and a half which followed 
Salisbury's death Bacon found employment 
as solicito^«eneral in a chai^ against the 
Countess i^Sbrewsbuiy for assisting theflight 
of Arabella Stuart, and in another charge 
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against Whitelocke for what was considered 
to be an attack on the king's prerogative. Of 
far greater importance is the use which he 
made of James s permission to write to )nm, 
on affairs of state, which might possiblypave 
the wa^ to the higher political employment 
for which he had asked. 
Ofsu - - 



liouc-ht. 






sihle that a body of sub-commissioners, of 
whom Bacon was one, might succeed where 
Salisbury had failed, in procuring an adequate 
revenue for the crown without recurring to 
parliament. On 18 Sept. 1612 Bacon wrote Ij> 
the king to have patience, begging him not 
again to have his wants : ' 



be talkedof forfourmonthstogether.' Some 
months later, when the scheme of supplying 
the king without a parliament had broken 
down, these words were expanded by their 
writer into a series of remarkable state papers, 
in which he indicated the relations wWh 
oufht to subsist between king and parliament. 
In these papers there is indeed much which 
it is impossible to regard with complete satis- 
faction. There is in them too much respect 
for mere management, and too strong an in- 
clination to regard the opposition to tne king 
as in the mainpersonaL Yet, on the whole, 
the ground which they take is unassailable. 
There is to be no more bargaining between 
king and subjects. The king is to show his 
determination to lead in the right direction, 
and to be content to wait till his subjects are 
prepared to follow. He is not to press for 
supply, but to wait till the commons are anf- 
ficiently impressed with his devotion to th» 
nation to offer him all that he needs. ' In 
bargains,' wrote Bacon in some notes which 
he drew up for the king's speech to the new 
parliament, 'the manner is for either part 
chiefly to take care of the other. " Chanlas 
non quterit quie auasunt." The kingtotako 
care of his subjects, and the subjects to take 
care of their king.' The easiest way to un- 
derstand Bacon's pohtical position is to read 
these papers in connection with th e pa per on 
the jurisdiction of the council of Wales, in 
which he advocates the maintenance of pre- 
rogative government in the interests of the 
humbler classes, and with the papers on the 
church, in which he advocates arelaxation of 
the restrictions on nonconformity. 

To carry out this programme would haw 
been to avert the evils of the next hal&«en- 
tury. No one to whose mind the histoiy of 
that half-century is present can agree with 
those numerous writers who speak of Bacon's 
pohtical work as inferior to his scientific. n» 
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vu the one mui capable of preveuting a ca- 
tastrophe by auticipHtinE the demandsof the 
age. Humanity would nave beeu at least aa 
much benefited if the civil war, with ita at' 
tendaut evils, could have been made impos- 
Bible, as it was bv the completion of the 
' NoTumH>^nujn. Unhappily for Bacon he 
could publish as much of the ' Novum Or- 
j^aaum as he co.uldfiud time to write; but he 
could not procure acceptance for his poUtical 
ideas. Salisbury and Coke turned a deaf ear 
to all of them ; the Ueuse of Commons wouid 
take port of them, and James would take 
another part, whereas it was only in their en- 
tirety that they could exercise a healing- in- 
fluence. 

In the advice given to James in 1613 it 
becomes manifest that Qacon could not ven- 
ture to lay his whole thoughts before the 
Icing. There is a reticence in it on the higher 
matters of atateamanship, which does not suit 
the trusted adviser. Even the argument cut 
flhort was too large for Jamea. He opened 
theparliament of lOHnitharenewed attempt 
to bargain with the commons, and without 
any serious attempt to come to a friendly 
UDderst&ndinfwith them on the subject of the 
impoeilions. Theresultwastbatafter ashort 
and stormy session parliament was dissolved, 
and Jamea was once more thrown on hia own 
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comes unnecessary to throw undue streas 
upon that which, afler alt, must not be left. 
out of calculation — hia disinclination, after 
taating the allurements of competency and 
station, to choose, in advanced middle age, 
obscure poverty as his bride. Yet, however 
we may explain Bacon's choice, his future life 
was sad enough, and that none the less be- 
cause he was not himself conscious of wrong. 
The support of power for the sake of doing 
good bewme a support of power from which 
no good was to be hoped. The lower part of 
Bacon's nature was perhaps not more active 
than it had been before ; but the higher part 
had no prospect of being called into action. 
The subservience to authority and the flattery 
of the great were there as they had been 
before ; but not only was there nothing to 
show in return, but the impartial spectator 
has to acknowledge that it ought to have been 
evident to Bacon himself that there never 
would be any prospect of his being able to 
accomplish any statesmanlike work. 

That Bacon did not see this may have been 
to some extent owing to his view of the po- 
litical circumstances of the time. Even be- 
fore Salisbury's death James had taker 



been in the first. On 27 Oct. 1613 he had 
become attorney-general, and the commons 
on meeting declared that no attorney-general 
in friture ^ould sit in the house ; but they 
made a special exception in Bacon's favour. 
He had, therefore, reason to think that if a 
leconciliation could be effected between the 
king and the house he was himself apecially 
qualified by his relations with both parties for 
bringing it about. 

Perhaps if anj date can be fixed as that on 
which Bacon's chance of serving the nation 
politically was at an end, it is that of the dis- 
aolution which took place on 7 June 1614 ; 
Jamea tlien dehberately took one way, and 
the nation took another. Yet it does not fol- 
low that Bacon was likely to see that this 
was the case. Of James's secret understand- 
ing with the Spanish ambassador, which pre- 
ceded the dissolution, he was entirely igno- 
rant, and he may have a^^ed that as it was 
by disregarding his advice that James had 
failed, it was possible that he would be better 
listened to on a subsequent occasion. Add 
to this his inborn habit of placing himaelf on 
the side of authority, and the difficulty which 
any man would feel in throwing up a course 
of life on which he has embarked, and it bi^- 
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Scotchman, Robert Can-, 



.. 1 had successively created him Viscount 
Rochester and Earl trf Somerset. The young 
man had attached himself to Lady Essex, pro- 
cured her divorce from ber husband under 
■circumalancefl which app^ to us to be pecu- 
liarly disgraceful, though it is only fair to re- 
member that the divorce was approved at the 
time by Andrewes, and had married her with 
every demonstration of James's satisfaction. 
As the new countess of Somerset was a How- 
ard, James's favourite and James through 
him were brought into close connection with 
the family of the Howards, and more espe- 
cially with its leading member, the Earl of 
Northampton. Nortiampton was a con- 
cealed catholic, and an advocate of a Spanish 
alliance. He had done all he could to frus- 
trate the meeting of the parliament of 1814, 
and was suspected of having a hand in the 
disputes which brought about a diaaolution. 
His death, however, which took place on 
15 June 1014, removed from the scene a 
powerful influence hostile to Bacon's ideas; 
and Bacon, who had followed the fashion by 
presenting a gorgeous masque on the occasion 
of Somerset's marriage, but who had never 
shown any inclination to support the policy of 
Somerset and the Howards, may have thought 
once more after Northampton's death that nis 
chance of gaining the lung's ear was more 
favourable than it had been before. 
Nor was this alL A quarrel waa impend- 
and Coke, on which all 
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Bacoa'fl BTinpatliiea were on the Bide of James. 
As Bacon had pleaded for a larger atatesmsn- 
ship than Salisbuir's, he nuw pleaded for 
statesman ship itself as against the technical 
legality of Coke. His fundamental strength 
lay in recognilton of the truth that political 
wisdom is greater than l^litv. Kis fundo- 
meQtal weakness lay in his failure to discover 
that political wisdom was not to be expected 
from James, and that consequently it would 
be necessary to reconstruct the whole firame- 
work of the state. 

The claim of the judges to be the supreme 
mediators in political disputes had ripened 
partly through the weakness of the king, and 
partly through the wide learning andmoster- 
ful temper of Coke, who had reduced the other 
judges to be scarcely more than sotelliles of 
nimself. In 1613 the struggle between Bacon 
and Coke was opened by the removal of the 
latter, at Bacon b advice, from the chief jus- 
ticeship of the common pleas to that of the 
king's bench, where it was thought that he 
would he less able to do mischief. 

On the question of the issue of a demand 
for a benevolence, Bacon and Coke did not 
come into collision. Bacon strongly advised 
that it should be as voluntary in reality as it 
was in name, but as he was not a privy coun- 
cillor he had nothing to do with any pressure 
thatwasputonthosewhowerebaekward. In 
the prosecution of St. John in 1615 for the 
abusivetermsinwhlch he had urged resistance 
to the benvolence, the language used by Bacon 
may have beenjustly aimed at so intemperate 
an opponent of the government as St. John 
waa,l)utitshowsan entire incapacity to under- 
stand the ^unds on which honourable man 
were at this time tending to resist the court. 

The actual collision between Bacon and 
Coke was brouglit about by the proceedings 
tnken s^inst Edroond Feacham, a clewy- 
man of Somerset, amongst whose papers had 
been fbund a paper reprobating the king's 
proceedings, and apparently intended to be 
read from the pulpit in the form of a sermon. 
The council, knowing that grave dissatisfac- 
tion existed, suspected that Peacham was 
only the moutbpiece of others, and ordered 
him to be Kirtut^, in the hope of obtaining 
disclosures from him. Of his torture Bacon 
was an official witness, but he had nothing 
to do with the order for it, though there is 
no reason to suppose that he would have ob- 
jected. As, however, the torture produced 
no hint of a conspiracy, the government re- 
solved to proceed against Peacham himself 
on a charge of treason. It had, in fact, re- 
solved, even before the torture, to consult the 
judges of the king's bench as to whether 
Feocham's oS'ence was tisasonable or not. 
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To consult the Judges was at that time the 
tiaual practice. Li this case, however, there 
was a special difficulty. Coke's masterful 
temper, combined with lus legal attuinments, 
was apt to reduce the other judges to de- 
pendence on himself, and James therefore 
ordered that the four judges should be con- 
sulted individually. To this unusual pto- 
ceedingCokenotunnaturallyobjected. 'Such 

Krticular and auricular taking of opinions,' 
said, ' is not according to the custom of 
the realm.' The three puisne judges gave 
a compliant answer. Bacon, as attorney- 
general, was intrusted with the examination 
of Coke, and, as might have been expected, 
did not receive a reply which was satisfactary 
to himself. Whatever might be the true 
decision according to the legal doctrines then 
prevalent, it is evident that Coke and Bacon 
approached the constitutional question &om 
opposite points of view. Coke wished the 
bench to ne so organised as to be appealed 
to as an independent authority between the 
crown and the subject. Bacon, with a wider 

Kliticalinstinct, wished to confine it to purely 
^1 questions, leaving political matters to 
Klitical men. He forgot to ask whether 
mes, standing as he did apart from the 



a false rumour should be given out as to the 

opinion of the judges, lest others should be 

encouraged to publish attacks on the crown. 

This reliance on management at the ex- 

Knse of truthfulness was Bacon's worst fault. 
cannot, however, be said of him Ihat if he 
defended James overmuch, he did not try 
hie best to make James's policy other than it 
was. In a paper written at the end of Sep- 
tember or the beginning of October 1615, at 
the time when the council recommended the 
calling of another parliament, Ba(on gave hia 
opinion strongly, not only in the same direc- 
tion, but in &vour of the course, which he 
had al w ay s advi sed , of abandon! ng all att empis 
at bargaining. 'Let there be an utter silence,' 
he wrote, 'as of the king's part, of money or 
supply, or of the king's debts or wants ; they 
are things too well known. And let not the 
king doubt but aome honest man will, after 
they have sat awhile, fell upon them, though 
it proceed not from the king. Nay, I will 
presume further to aay (as putting a case 
speculative, which in act and event I hold 
an impossibility), if subsidies should never 
be given nor spoken of in the next parlia- 
ment, yet the meeting and parting of the 
king and his parliament with due conserva- 
tion of the majesty and authority of the 
king, which heretofore hath suffered, and will 
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suffer u long u mcme; is made tlie mere 
object of the puUunent, and without teats or 
contestations, or oppoaitionB between him and 
hia parliament, I bold to be a thing of in- 
Talnable conBequence, both in reputation and 
towards the eutwtance of future af&ira.' If 
BecoD wished to see the king formally abso- 
lute, he wished him to be surrounded by the 
impalpable atmosphere of asympathetic union 
with hia people. 

It was not entirely to James's discredit 
that he could not reaUse Bacon's ideal. One 
of the modes of winning favour recommended 
by Bacon in this paper is that of taking ad- 
vantage of the good understanding between 
France and Spain, to * give fire to our nation, 
and make them aspire to be again umpires in 
those wan ; or, at least, to retrench and 
amuse the greatness of Spain for their own 

J reservation.' Bacon could give this advice 
oneat ly because he had always advocated 
a stirring foreign policy, pushed even to war- 
like action, as a means of bringing king and 
people together. With, all fais powers he was 
an EngUdi politituan ; James, on the other 
hand, with all his faults, was an international 
politician. To make war to advance his own 

Etatness or the greatness of England was 
teful to him. Unfortunately he was 
already deep in a negotiation for a marriage 
between his son and a Spanish infanta. 
Bacon's allusion to this is characteristic of 
the tenderness with which he handles the 
king's actions, and of the way in which he 
manages to spoil even the best advice by 
overmuch cleverness. James, he says, might 
frighten the commons into a grant of supply 
upon the m)inion of some great offer for a 
marriage of the prince with Spain. ' Not,' he 
proceeds, ' that I shall easily advise that that 
should be really effected i but I say the 
opinion of it may have singular use, both 
because it will easily be believed that the 
offer may be so great Irom that hand as may 
at once free the king's estate ; and chiefly 
because it will be a noteable attractive to the 
parliament, that hates the Spaniard, so to do 
tor the king as his state may not force him to 
&U upon that condition.' How much higher 
would Bacon have stood with posterity if he 
had boldly spoken out the opinion which he 
indicated, instead of advocating such a poor 
trick as this 1 

No parliament was summoned at this time. 
The court was for some months fully occu- 
pied in the questions arising out of the detec- 
tion of the murder of Sir 'Hiomas Overhury. 
When on 26 Hay 1G16 Somerset was tried. 
Bacon appeared as chief prosecutor, doing 
his part with decorum, being anxious to 
■ecure a conviction, though he was aware that 
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James intended to pardon both the earl and 
the countess. 

Some time before Somerset's disgrace Bacon 
had welcomed the rise of Villiers. If there 
was to be a favourite at all, the change may 
well have seemed to be a gooA one, ft* Vil- 
liers was supported by the men of the anti- 
Spanish party. ViLUers, too, was a^ble 
wnilst Somerset had been morose, and Bacon 
once more hopefully believed that he had 
discovered that for which he had so long 
been seeking in vain, an influential person- 
age who would support him in his great 
undertakings. Once more that yearnins for 

Klitical and scientific achievement which in 
kcon was so inseparably mingled with desire 
for the good things of life, blinded his eyes 
to the instability of the foundations on 
which he was building, and he threw him- 
self with unabated ardour into the service 
of Villiers, advised him aiftnhis conduct, and 
assisted him in the management of his estate. 
His own ho^ of advancement was now 
greater than it bed ever been before. When, 
in January 1616, lord chancellor Ellesmere 
was appuently dying, Bacon proposed him- 
self as nis successor. James gave him the 
Eromise for which he asked. Ellesmere, 
owever, recovered, and Bacon had to wait 
about a year longer. His language to Vil* 
tiers was, as it remained to the end, that of 
devotion too warm to be altogether real. 
' I am yours,' he wrote, ' surer to yon than 
my own life. For, as they speak of the tur- 
quois stone in a ring, I will break into twenty 
pieces before you have the least fall.' 

In asking to succeed Ellesmere as chan- 
cellor. Bacon was not asking merely for his 
own personal advancement. It was the sys.- 
tem of Ellesmere that he wished to continue. 
' Let me tell your majesty,' he explained 
himself to James, ' that Inat part of the cban- 
cellor'a place which is to judge in equity 



between party and parly . 
your majesty least. ... Bv 
parts, of a moderator amoneet-your council, 



s llie other 



your ju^es, of a planter 
of fit justices and governors in the country, 
that import«th your affairs and these times 



The part of an overseer over the judges 
was that which had the greatest immediate 
interest for Bacon. The struggle with Coke, 
of which the separate consultation with the 
judges on Peacham's case had been the preli- 
minary skirmish, was by this time at its height. 
An action bad been brought in the King's 
Bench in which the king^ right of appoint- 
ing to office was involved, and in 1616 Bacon, 
Bsattomey-general, produced a writ, 'Denon 
procedendo Hege inconsulto,' prohibiting tho 
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court from proceeding till tlie question had 
been referred to cbancerj, uid its permiBaion 
obtained for the parties to proceed at common 
law. Bacon's object -was to secure for the 
king the support of the chancellor who, as a 

rit political officer, was likely to decide in 
favour. On 26 Jan. 1616 he pleaded on 
the king's behalf in what Coke himaelf ac- 
knowledged to be ' a famous argument.' The 
dispute ended' in a compromise, and Bacon 
failed to obtain from the judaes any recogni- 
tion of the position which oe had claimed 
for cbancerj. 

Before long Coke's arrosant temper gave 
Bacon the adTantase. Coke was indignant 
at the attempt to place his own court under 
the orders of chancery, and he replied to it 
by an attempt to place chancer; under the 
orders of his own court. He instigated two 
raacals, who had obtained judgments in their 
faTOUi in a common law court, and whose 
victims had subsequently obtained the pro- 
tection of chancery, to prefer indictments of 
prmmmire in the King's Bunch, not only 

X'nst the suitors, but against all who had 
n part in the proceedings in chancery. 

On the inimediat« point at issue Coke was 
baffled by the refusal of the grand jury to 
bmie in a true bill. Bacon, however, recom- 
mended James to settle the question whether 
the King's Bench had a right to interfere 
with the equitable jurisdiction of chancery, 
and the law officers being consulted gave it 
as their opinion that it had not. 

Before anything could be done to give 
effect to this opimon, a new dilute arose. 
In a case before the twelve juices in the 
exchequer chamber, relating to a commen- 
dam, one of tbe counsel argued against the 
kin^s real or supposed prerogative, after 
which, by James's orders. Bacon wrote to 
Coke on 36 April requiring him to inform 
the other judges that they were not to pro- 
ceed till the king had spoken to them. The 
judges, however, went on with the case, and 
on the 27th they linied a letter drawn up 
by Coke, in which they gave reasons for re- 
fusing obedience. On 6 June tbey were all 
summoned before the king, when Coke was 
alone in protesting that to put off the aivu- 
ment would have been a delay of justice. 
After some further dispute the judges were 
asked ' whether, if, at any time, in a case 
depending before the judges, bis majesty con- 
ceived it to concern him either in power or 
profit, and therefore required to consult with 
them, and that they should stay proceedings 
in the meantime, they ought not to stay ac- 
cordingly.' Eleven of the judges answered 
in the amrmative j Coke alone held out. On 
SOJune the king came into the Star Chamber 
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and laid down the principle that it was the 
office of the crown to settle all queationa of 
jurisdiction between courts. On the SOllt 
Coke was summoned before the council, on 
the 30th he was suspended from his office, 
and on 16 Nov. he was dismissed. Bacon's 
rise kept pace with Coke's decline. OnSJune 
he had become a privy' councillor, on 7 March 
1017 he succeeded Ellesmere with the title 
of lord keeper. 

Bacon'smoimting fortunes were thus raised 
by his successful struggle with Coke. As in 
all great political questions, the point at 
issue was by no means so simple as it looked. 
To Bacon the question was one of tbe rela- 
tion between law and politics. The judges, 
as he eipressed himself in one of hia essays, 
should be ' lions, but yet lions under the 

I throne, being circumspect that they do not 
check or oppose any points of sovereignty.* 
Coke's attempt to erect the bench into the 

' position of an arbiter of the constitution was 
rightlydistasteful tohim, andsofarasBacon 
succeeded in thwarting this his success was 
well deserved. It was the last real succeaa 
that be was ever to have. Tbe greater the 
pohtical power acquiivd by the king, the 
sooner would the question be asked whether 
he deserved to exercise it. Bacon's consli* 
tutiona! view jiresupposed a king standing 
above all parties and all interests, ana 
thoroughly sensitive to the deeper currents 
of public opinion. His character rendered 
him over-trustful of persons in authority, 
and he was now to pay tbe penalty. Jamea 
took so much of his policy as made for the 
' ' of the royal dignity, and r»- 



i'ected all that made for the subordinatio 
lis own ideas to those of the nation. Thus 
it came about that the appointment of Bacon 
as lord keeper was but the signal of his disas- 
trous failure in all the higher purposes of his 
pohtical life, a feet which has Men too easily 
forgotten in tbe more dramatic spectacle of 
his fall&om the appearance of political power. 
The unity of Bacon's thought in science 
and pohtics may be gathered from bis in- , 
complete work entitled ' The New Atlantis,' 
which has hitherto been ascribed to a later 
period in his life, but which is twice men- 
tioned by him in an unpublished paper 
(HarUian Charter!, iii. B. 14), the date of 
which lies between the dissolution of the 
parliament in 1614 and Bacon's appointment 
as lord keeper in 1617. In the 'New At- 
lantis' there are two conspicuoua pcnuts. 
On the one hand is the desire to benefit man- 
kind by a science founded on observation 
and experiment 1 on the other hand is the 
tendency to under-eatimate the difficulty of 
the task, which leads to the belief that it 
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can be entrusted to an official body oiganised 
for the purpoae. If Bacon had been ulowed 
to cany out luB scheme, it would probably . 
have been found that omcialiBm would have | 
smothered scientific inquiry. At all events, \ 
he reached a somewhat aimilar result in 
politJcs. He had improved the official or- ' 
Kanisation of the state only to find it useless ! 
for all good purposes in bis bonds. 

Even before his elevation Bacon learned 
how little his advice was likely to be fol- 
lowed on the great question of the day. On 
ti March 16 1 7 James announced to a body of ' 
commissioners, of whom Bacon was one, that ; 
he had pract ically accepted the terms offered 
hv Spain for a mamage between Prince 
<Aiarles and the Inianta Maria. To this 
declaration the commissioners replied on the 
7th, giving a somewhat hesitatins assent, 
and on the 33rd Bacon proposed certain 
additional instructions for Sir John Digby, 
who was going as ambassador to Spain, sug- 

fating that the alliance between Spain and 
ngland might be used to establish a court 
of arbitration between christian princes, and 
to head a general defensive war against the 
Turks. Among all Bacon's state papen 
there is none more characteristic of his habit 
of making the best of a disagreeable sit ua- 
tion. Regarding, as he did, the Spanish 
alliance as not only bad in itself, but as fatal 
to the good understanding wluch he wished 
to see established between king and parlia- 
ment, he was yet able to sit down coolly to 
ask whether any advantage could be reaped 
«ven from what appeared to him to be a 
policy fraught with disaster. 

It IS only the extraordinarily unemotional 
character of Bacon's mind which made it 
possible for him to act as he did during the 
neit four years. He had not long been 
lord keeper before he learned how far Buck- 
ingham—for by that name Villien was now 
known — fell short of the ideal of a favourite. 
While the court was absent in Scotland a 
marriage was B||Teed on between Bucking- 
ham's brother, Sir John Villiers, and Frances 
Coke, the daughter of the late chief justice. 
Bacon saw in the project, what it no doubt 
really was, an attempt once more to ingratiate 
Coke with the king. He accordingly look 
part with the young lady's mother, n^o op- 
posed the match, and wrote to James to pro- 
test against it. He found that Buckingham 
was warmly interested in the project, and 
was not only angry himself, but made James 
ADgry with the lord keeper's interference. 
Buckingham talked of Bacon as showing the 
same ingratitude to himself which he had 
formerly shown to E!ssex and Somerset. It 
was only by the most profuse apologies that 
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Bacon made good his imperilled position. 
The political danger which he feared was in- 
deed averted, and Coke was no nearer to 
restoration to the bench than he was before, 
but Bacon learned a lesson regarding the 
manner in which Buckingham was to hn ap- 
proached. That Buckingham demanded ob- 
sequiousness and flattery was as much a fact 
as that James wished to ally himself with 
Spain, and Bacon was as ready to take ac- 
count of one of these facts as he was of the 

For the time he had his reward. On 
7 Jan. 1618 he became lord chancellor, and 
on la July he was rtused to the peerage as 
Baron Verulam. During the whole of Eliza- 
, beth's reign no one had borne the title of 
: lord chancellor, and no lord keeper had been 
' made a peer. 

I Bacon was obliged mainly to content him- 
j self with judicial work. On 8 June 1617, 
I three months after he had taken his seat in 
chancery, he had cleared off all the arrears of 
business in that court. As tar as we know, his 
I justice was, on the whole, as exemplary ashis 
energy. Nut only were no complaints heard 
, at the time, which may easily be accounted 
I for, but in later years, when evet; man's 
I mouth was opened against him, no successful 
attempt was made to reverse his decisions. 
I Yet even in his court he was made to fijel 
. the weight of the favourite's patronage, and 
j was exposed to a coiwtant now of letters 
from Buckingham asking him to show favour 
to this person or to that, of course under the 
reservation that he would do so only so far 
Bs was consonant with justice. One of the 
cases in which Buckingham's favour was in- 
; voked has recent^ been subjected to a sesrcb- 
in^ criticism by Mr. D. D. Heath (SFBDliiNa, 
vii. apn. i.). A certain Dr. Steward appealed 
to Buckingham against a decision pronounced 
by Bacon in favour of Steward's nephew, and 
Bacon, instead of openly maintaining the jus- 
tice of his own decision or openly acknow- 
ledging his mistake, allowed toe affair to be 
settled by arbitration. As there is no record 
of the decision of the arbitrators, it has been 
presumed that the young man abandoned his 
case, as knowing (hat the decision was likely 
to ffo against him on other oTounds than those 
which would have availed him before a just 
and competent tribunal. If this is a correct 
representation of the matter — and it seems 
probable, though far from absolutely certain, 
that it was so — Bacon's conduct was dis- 
tinctly blameworthy, though the appointment 
of arbitrators may have veiled for him the 
real nature of the oSence, which consisted in 
transferring to others the responsibility which 
should have been borne by himself alone. 
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Uf judicial matters outside the court of 
CLancery the moat notable with which Bacon 
U'HS concerned were the prosecution of B&- 
leigh [see IUleioh, Sib Walter] in 1618, 
of Suffolk in 1619, and of Yelverton [see 
Yblyhbtow, Sik IIbnki] in 1620, In the 
first two of thes<> cases Bacon's feelings, as 
well aa his official dutv, were enlisted on the 
side of the court. Baieigh was to him an un- 
scrupulous pirate, and Suffolk [see Howasd, 
Troxab] an unscrupulous peculator. Yel- 
verton'g case was somewhat different. He 
had, through inadvertence, gnea his assent 
to a charter for the city of London which 
contained larger pon-ers than he was war- 
ranted to allow. Bacon urged strongtj that 
carelessness was an offence of presumption, 
and contributed to the passing of a Leavj 



Looked at &om the point of view of a guaiv 
dian of official dut;, the sentence on Yelrertoa 
might easily be justified. "What did not appear 
in court waslhat Buckingham was hostile to 
Yelverton. Thathostilitjaroseout of aseries 
of transactions in which Bacon also was ut- 
Tolved. Though Elizabeth at the end of her 
reign, and James at the beginning ofhis, abo* 
lished the greater number of the existing mo- 
nopolies, the future issue of similar grants was 
not regulated bystatute taw. Bydegreesmany 
new patents were issued, conveying to certain 
persons the sole right of manufacturing va- 
rious articles, sometimes in cases where the 
patentees were the actual inventors of some 
new process of manufacture, but frequently 
where public policy, as then understood, de- 
mandedthat the manufacture should be placed 
in the hands of persons who might be ac- 
coimtable for the production of the various 
articles in accordance with the ideas of the 
government. In this way apateutwasissued 
for the manufacture of glass, because the pa>- 
tfntees offered to use coal instead of wood,so 
as to spare the timber of the realm ; whiUt 
another patent protected the manufacture of 
gold and silver lace, because the patentees 
offered to use bullion imported &om abroad 
ini>tvud of bullion within the realm, which, 
according to the economical ideas of the day, 
c»nstitui«d the wealth of the country. Be- 
sides these patents of monopoly there were 
al»> commissions issued for tlie regulating of 
inns and alehouses. There is every reason to 
suppose that Bacon was in favour of these 
patents, and there was nothing in them which 
might not have been expected to commend 
itst-lf to the ideas of the age. 

^'arious circumstances, however, concurred 
to n>nder these patents unpopular. In the 
first place the government was it self unpopular 
at tbe time, and when it was known that 
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some payments out of the proceeds were re- 
served for Buckingham's kinsmen and follow- 
'ted that the whole affair hod 
icuing- 
money to Buckingham. In the second pUoa, 
some of the grants had been supported agaiiut 
competitors in violation of the Lw, andthere 



ride the law more than hod been the case be- 
fore. Bacon, therefore, when the summoning 
of a new parliament was announced, knowing' 
as he did what was the state of public opinion 
on the subject, recommended the -withdrawal 
of the most obnoxious patents. In his most 
characteristic style he announced to Buck'* 
inghum what he had done. ' The king,' h9 
wrote, ' did wisely put it upon a consult, 
whether the patents which we mentioned in 
our joint letter wereat this time to be removed 
by act of council before parliament. I opined 
(but yet somewhat like Ovid's mistress, that 
strove, but yet as one that would be over- 
comen) that yes.' Bacon's habit of suiting 
at least the mode in which he expressed Ms 
thoughts to the pleasure of those in power, 
never found a stronger expression. 

The summoning of parliament itself was all 
that Bacon wished. The king v - < -■ 
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of the Palatinate ; and whether that 
policy were right or wrong, there can be n» 
doubt that Bacon believed it to be thoroughly 
right, not only in itself, but aa bringing for- 
ward a question on which the king could 
sympathise with his people. Once more, how- 
ever, Bacon was disappointed. James hesi- 
tated, asked for money to prepare for WOT, and 
announced his intention of making a freah 
diplomatic effort, which would enable him to 
avoid war. The commons were puxiled, o^ 
fered him two subsidies in token of their 
goodwill, and waited to see in what hia 
di^macy might end. 

It looked verr much as if the sli^t gleam 
of hope which had shone upon tluA forMgn 
policy which, in Bacon's mind, was so close^ 
connected with his home policv, would difr 
away. Of his personal position lie never felt 
more assured than when parliament waa 
opened. On 12 Oct. 1620 he published the 
• Novum Organum.' On 22 Jan. 1621 be had 
kept his sixtieth birthday at York House, and 
received the homage of Ben Jonson as one 
Whose even thread the fates spin round and fuU 
Out of their choiceet and their whitest -wool. 
On 27 Jan, he was raised a step in the peer- 
age, and became Viscount St. Albana. Nor 
had he reason to suspect that the new Housa 
of Commons, which met on 30 Jan., would be 
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otherwise than friendlj to him. He had long 
ndrocated the policv of which the commoas 
approved; uid be hod &1wrvs given 
voice in favour of a (rood understanding be- 
tween them and the king. Yet, for all that, 
ft storm was Eathering against him. 

Naturally Bacon had made enemies. Coke, 
who was a member of thi£ parliament, and 
waa soon to appear as a very infiuential one, 
both hat«d and despised him. Cranfield.the 
master of the wards, who was also a member, 
must have discovered that Bacon looked down 
on himas a mere accountant, and consequently 
was as bitterly disposed towards Mm as Coke 
had always been. Taken alone the opposit ion 
of the practical commonplace official might 
not have led to much, but it had at its back 
B sentiment which was all the more dange- 
rous, because it did not imply any personal 
dislike of Bacon himself amongst the mem- 
bers of the house. That sentiment was one 
of dissatisfaction with the government of 
which Bacon had made himself the instru- 
ment, not sufficiently pronounced to make the 
house wish to place itself in direct opposition 
to the king, but sufficiently strong to make it 
ill-disposed to one who, like Bacon, had al- 
lowed his devotion to monarchical principles 
to be publicly known, whilst he ha>d thrown 
a veil of aecrHcy over his disapproval of the 
policy of the actual monarch. 

To this sentiment the strong feeling against 
tlie monopolies was certain to minister. The 
natural desire of finding some one to punish 
when things had gone wrong led men to search 
for victims. Mompesson and Michell were 
not of sufficient importance to satisfy this 
desire. Buckingham could not be touched 
without touching the king, and, besides, he 
eicpressed an ardent wish to join the commons 
in hunting down abuses. There remained the 
referees, who bad certified that the monopo- 
lies were either good in law or beneficial in 
practice, and of tnese referees Bacon was the 
most con^cuous. For a time there was a 
call, strongly supported by Coke and Cran- 
field, for bringing the referees to account ; 
but James stood firm, and the question of 
ministerial Tesponsibillty was shelved for the 
time. 

If Bacon's conduct as a referee escaped 
inquiry, he was more exposed to attack than 
before. Those who wished to bring charges 
of any kind against him would know that 
they would have a favourable audience in 
th& House of Commons, and probably also 
in the House of Lords. On 14 March Cran- 
field, who had led the attack upon the re- 
ferees, complained of the cotirt of chancery 
for the protection which it offered to in- 
solvents, and Coke followed in the same 
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stnun. Before anything conld be done to 
put the charge into shape, a certain Christo- 
pher Aubrey presented a petition to the 
commons in which the chancellor was directly 
charged with bribery. He was followed by 
Edward Egerton, who made much the same 
complaint. The peculiarity of these cases 
was that Bacon had decided against the 
persons who had given him money. 

On 17 March the commons resolved to send 
the complaints before tbe lords for inquiry, 
without committing themselves on one side 
or the other. Bacon's own feeling during 
these days was one of assurance that the 
charges against him had been concoct«d by 
those who had failed to punish him as a 
referee. ' Your lordship,' he wrote to Buck- 
ingham, 'spoke of purgatory; I am now in 
it, but mv mind is calm, for my fortune is 
not my felicity. I know I have clean handn 
and a clean heart, and I hope a clean house 
for friends or servants ; but Job himself, 
or whoever was the justeat judge, by such 
hunting formatters against him as hath been 
used against me, may for a time seem foul, 
especi^y in a time when greatness is the 
mark and accusation is the game. And if 
this be to he a chancellor, I think if the 
great seal lay npon Hounslow Heath nobody 
would take it u^.' 

Under the trial his health broke down. 
On the 181h he was unable to leave his 
house, and on the following day begged for 
time to reply to the accusations against him. 
Fresh chajffes were soon brought, amongst 
them that of Lady Wharton, who had eiven 
money directly into Bacon's hands and had 
received a crushing sentence almost imme< 
diately afterwards. That Bacon had taken 
the money as a bribe is most improbable, but 
be had certainly sinned against the rule which 
he laid down for himself, that though, ac- 
cording to the custom of the day, presents 
might be token from suitors, they should 
never be accepted while the suit was pending. 
The beet eiplanation of his conduct is that, 
according to his usual habit of caring to do 
the right thing without regarding how it was 
done, he had satisfied himself with judging 
justly, and had been almost incredibly care- 
less of the appearance of his conduct in the 
eyes of others. On 16 April Bacon, who was 
sufficiently recovered to leave his house, had 
an interview with the king. The memo- 
randa of what he intended to sav t4> James 
have been preserved. ' There be Uuee causes 
of bribery, he wrote, ' charged OJ 
a judge: the first, of bargun oi 
reward to pervert justice ; the second, where 
iud^ conceives tbecatise to be at an end 

tne information of the party or otherwise. 
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tmd usetli not guct diligence u ha ougbt to 
inquire of it ; and the third, when the cause 
is really eoded, and it is nne/raudt,-«itboiit 
relation to any precedent jiromise.' 

When he wrote these words he had not 

St seen the charges against him in detail, 
e ackDowledg«d that ho micbt have done 
things falling under tlie aecond head. What 
he ashed for woa a fair trial. On the 30th 
he knew enough of the particularB of the ' 
charges to be aware that the case agaiost ' 
him would be difficult to answer. Within a 
few hoursacoTiy of the examinations taken in ) 
the House of Lords reached him, and he then 
knew that defence was impossible. Though , 
he might be certain that he bad never talien a I 
bribe from corrupt motiTes, he knew that he ' 
had done the very things which corrupt men i 
do. He had taken money whilst cases were 
pending. On the S7th he made his formal I 
submission to the lords, hoping that they ! 
would be content with depriTing him of | 
office. The lords, however, pressed for an an- | 
swer to the charges. Bacon was again ill, : 
and the answer brought by the lords' mes- 
sengers was that he would make no defence, 
but wished to eiplain some points. On the . 
30th the explanation was given. ' I do again ; 
confess,' Bacon wrote at the end of his state- . 
ment, ' that in the points chained upon me, ' 
although they should be taken as myself hare ' 
declared them, there is a great deal of cor- ! 
ruption and neglect, for which I am heartily | 
and penitently sorry.' On 1 Hay the great , 
seal was taken &om him. As he was still , 
too ill to attend in person, the sentence was 
passed on 3 May in his absence. He was to 
be fined40,000i., imprisoned during the king's ^ 
pleasure, and disabled from sitting in parlia- 
ment and from coming within the verge of 
the court. 

Bacon only remained for a few days in the 
Tower. On 20 Sept. the king signed a war- 
rant assigning his fine to trustees for hie 
own use, and directing a pardon to be drawn 
which would protect him from all demands 
other than those arising out of his parlia- 
mentary sentence. 

Bacon had more difficulty in procuring' a 
relaxation of that part of the sentence which 
prohibited him from coming within twelve 
miles of the court. Buckingham wished to 
become the owner of York House, and it 
was not till, in the spring of 1622, Bacon 
consented to sell it to him, that the required 
permiasion was obtained. 

Bacon was not a man who could allow 
himself to remain idle. As early as October 
1021 he completed his ' History of Henry VII,' 
which was published in the following year. 
Then he busied himself with the comple- 
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tion and translation into Latin of the 'Ad- 
vancement of Learning,' which appeared in 
October 1023 as ' De Augmentis Scden- 
tiarunL' To his former feelings towards the 
king was now added gratitude for having 
tempered the blow which had fallen on him, 
and nis language was as flattering after his 
fall as it had been before. In March 162-i 
lie offered to do what had long been on hia 
heart, to draw up a digest of the law. II 
he wrote of the ' Icstauratio ' as his ' great 
work,' it does not follow that be reguded 
ptditical work as much inferior in importance. 
His correspondence shows how eagerly he 
desired to be employed in political mattera 
again, and it is one of the moat curious 
features of that correspondence that he never 
seems to have understood that the sentence 
passed on him was an insimerable bar to em- 
ployment in the service of the state. 

The return of Buckingham and the ^nce 
from Spain gave Bacon an opportunity of 
appearing on the aide which was at the same 
time popiilar and courtly,and the support of 
which was also in harmony frith his own 
lifelong convictions. In a speech which he 
drew up for the use of some member of the 
House of Commons in 1824, and in the 
' Considerations touching a War with Spain,' 
which he addressed to the prince, he took 
the course which satisfied his conscience, if 
it seemed also calculated to gain satisfaction 
for what ambition was left to him. In sptte 
of all, however, he remained a disappointed 
man. Even the provostship of Eton was re- 
fused him in 1633, and in 1G25 he pressed 
the new king in vain for the grant of the full 
pardon which would enable him to take his 
seal inparliament. Charles and Buckingham 
no doubt rc^rded him as an importunate old 
man, whose advice they were even less likely 
to regard than James had been. 

Nothing remained to Bacon hut to devote 
himself to further work upon the' Instauratifi 
Magna.' Increasing weakness of health, how- 
ever, made every task difficult. At the end 
of March 16211, being near Highgste on a 
snowy day, he left his coach to collect snow 
withwhich he meant to stuffa fowl in order 
to observe the effect of cold on the preserva' 
tion of its flesh. In so doing he canght a. 
chill, and took refuge in Lord Anmdel's 
house, where, on 9 April, he died of the 
disease which is now known as bronchitis. 
He was buried at St. Michael's Church, St. 
Albans. 

' For my name and memory,' wrote Bacon 
in the will which he drew up on 19 IX-c 
1026, ' I leave it to men's charitable speechpa 
and to foreign nations and the next ages.* 
. He surely never contemplated that his devo- 
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tion to acience would be held to be indirectly 
dunagin^ to hie character, and that writer 
after writer would regard his claim to be 
& prophet of scientific knowledge so super- 
(imiitent as to consign to oblivion hia equally 
ffreat clftiin as a prophet of political know- 
jkdffe. Ah hia contribution to science reata 
on his perception of the greatness and variuty 
of nature, so his contribution to politics rests 
upon his perception uf the complexity of hu- 
miui society. In politics, as well as in science, 
he found himself too much in advance of the 
timw to secure a following. Some men would 
have grown misanthropical, and would have 
abandoned the thankless task in despair. 
It was alike the strength and weakness of 
Bacon's character which prevented him from 
doing this. He must strive against such a 
disaster, must seek help wherever it could be 
found, must speak fair words to those who had 
it in their power to assist him, must be pa- 
tient beyond all ordinary patience, content if 
he could get but a little done of the great 
things which he designed, sometimes content 
if he could have the vaguest hope of being 
some day able to accomplish a little. As far 
as science was concerned, all this brought no- 
thing dishonourable. In politics it was other- 
wise. Power to do good in politics was, ac- 
cording to the possibility of his day, iiisepa- 
mbly connected with high place and the giwd 
things of the world, to the advantages of which 
Bacon was by no means insensible. If Bacon 
never lost sight of the higher object in the 
pursuit of the lower, if Jamea was to him the 
only possible reconciler of sectional ambitions, 
as well as the dispenser of coronets and offices, 
it was not to be erpected that those who 
ivatched his progress should be charitable 
enough to acknowledge these points in bis 
&Tonr. Bacon was too great a man to play 
other than a second-rate part in the age is 
which he lived, and he struggled hard, to the 
detriment of his own character as well as of 
his fame, to avoid the inevitable consequence. 
[Xnalllhines relating to Bacon Mr. ^peddiai;'s 
Letters and Lif« b so UDiversally acknowltd^ 
as theoneauthority on matters of &ct. that it hits 
been UDnecessary to sncumber these pngi« with 
leforeDoes to a book to which every reader who 
wishes for further information will tarn. Those 
iriio wish to find the view of Bacon's cbaraeter 
whidi is here treated as insnfflcient, set forth 
with that knowledge and though! fulnera which 
is mngutarl]' wautins ia UaeauTay's well-knowQ 
esaTon Bacon, may be referred to Dean Church's 
' life of Bacon' in the Men of Letton SeriBB,] 



Bacon's Wobxb may be divided into three 
cksses, the philosophical, which form &r the 
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largest portion, the literarv, and the pro- 
fessional works. Many of these are mere 
fragments or short essays, afterwards thrown 
aside and replaced by other essays, also un- 
finished, or by the larger and more complete 
works as known to the general reader. All 
that remains of Bacon's writings, however 
brief or fragmentary, has been collected in 
the edition by J. Spwding, R, L. Ellis, and 
D. D. Heath (7 vols., London, 1854-69). 
The principal and best known of the philo- 
sophical works are (1) the 'Advancement 
of Learning,' which was published in English 
in 1605, aa 'The Twoo Bookes of Francis 
Bacon of the Proficience and Advancement 
of Learning Divine and Humane:' (2) the 
' Novum Organum,' published in Latin in 
1620 under the general title, ' Francisci de 
Verulamio . . , Instauratio Magna,* with a 
second title (alter the preface) 'Pars secunda 
. operis, quee dicitur Novum Organum sive in- 
I dicia vera de iuterpretatione natune:' and 
(sy the ' De Augmentis,' published in Latin 
in 1623 with the title, 'C^ra F. Baconis de 
Verulamio . . . Tomus primus, qui continet 
de Bignitete et Augmentis Scientiarum 
libros ii.' The last of these works may be 
regarded as a much enlarged edition of the 
first, though the first has a certain advantage 
over its larger and more pretentious rival 
from being presented in a more compendious 
form and in the noble and flowing periods of 
the author's English instead of m a foreign 
tongue or a translation. 

When Bacon wrote the 'Advancement of 
Learning,' he does not seem to liave had any 
idea of conatituting it a part of the 'Qreat 
Instauration,' but, as time went on, he ap- 
pears to have thought that the attempt to 
build up a new phUosophy might fittingly 
be preceded by a review of the present state 
of knowledge. Hence, in the ' Distributio 
Opens,' which is prefixed to the 'Novum 
Oiganum,' the first place in the ' Great In- 
stauration' is assigned to what he calls 
'partitiones scientiarum,' or 'a summaiT or 
general description of the knowledge which 
the human race at present possesses,' in- 
cluding, however, ' not only tnings already 
invented and known, but likewise things 
omitted which ought to be there.' 

The remaining parts of the 'Great In- 
stauration,' as enumerated in the ' Distributio 
()peri8, or Plan of the Work,' are; (2) the 
' Novum Organum, or Indications concerning 
the Interpretation of Nature ; ' (3) ' Fhsno- 
mena Universi, or a Natural and Experi- 
mental History for the Construction of Phi- 
losophy ; ' (4) ' Seals Intellectus, the Ladder 
of the'lntellect ; ' (5) ' Prodromi, the Fore- 
runners, or Anticipations of the New Philo- 
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tmjthj',' (6) 'PbiloaophiaSecundn, or Active Densiet Rui' did not appeu- durini;' Bacon'i 
■Science.' lifetime, and vrac fint publiBfaed in Or. lUw- 

The second part, or the proper method of ley's ' (^uscula Varia Poatliuma,' in 1656. 
int«rpreting nature, waa evidently the ono Thelnstworkonwhich Bacon wBseag«<ed 
(if w« except the sixth, which was to be the wasthe'SylvaSylvamm' (meaning' probablT 
crown of the whole desijjn and the gradiial a collection of collections), a misctllaneoiw 
work of posterity) to which Bacon attached , collection of observations and prperinient* 
the greatest importance. It is mainly re- | in natural hixtory. It waa published bv l)r. 
presented in the ' Novum Organum,' though Rawley in 1627, the year after Bacon'a death, 
preliminary drafts of portions of this work, but the prefitce was written by Rawlerdurinir 
<iften curiously differing from it in detail, his lifetime. It was repeatedly reiasued, 
lire tfi be found in parts of the 'Valeriiu reaching a tenth edition in 1076. This 
Terminus,' and in the ' Partis Secunds De- book has furnished Bacon's critics, especial I v 
lineatio,' the 'Cogitata et Visa,' the 'Temporis , Laxson and Liebu;, with some of their modt 
PartusMB8culu8,'Bnd the'FilumLabyruithi ; telling shafts. It treats seriously of such 
sive Inquisitio Legitima de Motu,' to say conceits as that ' the blood-stone is good for 
nottiing of smaller pieces. The composition , them that bleed at the nose ; ' as the ' re- 
of the ' Novum Oiganum ' appears to have ; port ' of ' the writers of natural nuKic ' that 
been begun about 1608. For tne first edition ; 'the heart of an ape worn near the heart, 
appeared in 16S0, and Dr. Rawley (iu the comforteththt^heartsndincreasethaudscity:' 
life of Bacon prellxed to the ' Kesuscitatio ') as the notion tliat water is congealed into 
tells us that he had himself seen at least ' crystals, and so forth. But, defective and 
twelve copies of the work ' revised year by often ridiculous as this book is from onr 
year, one after another; and every year point of view, it is, if we refer it to its plan> 
altered and amended in the frame thereof ! in the history of science, far from beins con* 

The ' Novum Onranum,' in tlie shape in temptible. It is probably the best and most 
which its author left it, is only a frngiaent complete single collection of the kind th«t. 
of the la^er work which Bacon contemplated up to that time, had been published, 
under that title, as adeouately representing , Appended to the ' Sylva Sylvanun ' ia 
the secoml part of the ' Great Instauration.' ] Rawley's edition is the ' New Atlantis.' This, 
Nevertheless, thouch only a fragment, the as observed in the above life (p. 314), was 
' Novum thganum, and especially the first . written before 1617, It is dMervedlj one 
book, is the moat carefully written of all , of the most ^lopular of Bacon'a irorks; it 
Bacon's philosophical works. Moreover, as , bears the stamp of his genius as much, per- 
describing the new method of which the haps, as anything which he wrote: and, 
renovation of knowledge was to be the result, , lastly, it is credited with having, to a large 
it is the kevstone of the entire system. extent, suggested the foundation and pm- 

The third part of the ' Great Instsuration,' i gramme of our own Royal Society, as well a< 
the ' Phicnomena I'niversi,' was to contain of several scientific associations abroad. 
a collection of arranged and sitVed materials ] To the fourth and fifth parts of the ' In- 
on whicli the method of induction was to ' stauratio' we possess the prefaces. Whether 
work. Uflhispart,evenBCcordingto Bacon's I anything more relating to those parts i* 
limited conception of the extent and variety extant seems doubtful. Though Bacon h<nied 
of nature, we nave onlir a very small portion, > himself fittingly to inaugurate the work of 
and, according to a juster estimate of the setting forth his 'second philosophv,* we 
boundless extent of the ' Phenomena Uni- i search in vain amongst his writings for any 
versi,'thBt portion michtalmost be described special treatise whicn can he referred to the 
aa inflnit-esimal. Such as it is, however, it | sixth part. 

is contained mainly in the ' Historia Ven- | Of Bacon's literary, as distinct from hia 
torum,' the 'Historia Yitte et Mortis,' the ' philosophical and professional, works, far the 
'Ilistoria Densi et Rari,' and the 'Sylva most popular and important are the ' Essave.' 
Svlvarum.* The first of these works, an These, iu their earliest shape, formed part of 
attempt to collect and digest various facts i a very small octavo volume, published in 
in connection with the winds, wus published lfi97, and were only ten in number. Thfv 
I November 162-i, in a volume entitled , were reprinted in 1698, 1601, and 1606. 



' Historia Nalnralis et Expei 
condendam Philoeophiam : nive Phenomena 
UniverM ; iinse est Instaurationis Matmic 
Parstertia (Ilistoria Ventoriim).' The 'Ilis- 
toria VitSB et Jlortis' was published about 
the end of Jannar\- 1623-3. The ' Ilistoria 



1612 a new edition was brought out, with 
many alterations and additions. The editions 
of lJi97 and 1612 are reprinted inSpedding's 
edition of the works (vol. vi.). This edition 
contained thirty-eight essays. Finally, the 
book in its present form, and containinft 
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fifty-eight eetajB, vbb publiHiiisd in 1625, the 
year before Bacon's death. This greatly en- 
larged edition, which is untitled ' Tne Essay ei 
or Counsels, Civill and Morall, of PVancis 
Lo. Verulam, Viscount St. Alban, newly 
enlarged,' m»y be regarded as a storehouse 
of the practical wisdom gathered during its 
author's lifetime, a life singularly rich in op- 
portunities for such accumulations. A Latin 
translation published by Kawley in 1638 as 
' Sermonea Fideles sive Interiora Earum,' 
was executed or superioteudHd by Bacon. 

The title of ' EssayH ' is probably taken from 
the 'Essius' of Montaigne (who is quoted 
by name in the first essay), which first ap- 
peared at Bordeanc in 1580. Hallam sa^s 
of these that they are the first writings in 
the French language ' which a gentleman is 
ssluuned not to have read.' A similar remark, 
if we confine ourselves to prose works, might 
be made of Bacon's 'Essays.' To attempt 
to describe the characteristics of a book so 
familiar to the reader, would, in a work like 
this, be to occupy space unnecessarily. But 
it may not be supenluous to remark that the 
' Essays ' are the most original of all Bacon's 
works, those which, in detail, he seems .to 
have thought out most completely for himself, 
Apart from books and collections of comn 
places. The last edition teems indeed \ 
quotations and illustrations, but they 
suggested by his own matter and do not 
surest it. Though the ' Essays ' have the ! 
same title as the larger collection of Mon- ' 
tsigne, the two works have little in common, 
except their rare power of exciting interest 
uid the unmistakable mark of genius which 
is impressed on them both. 

The literary production which, during 
Bacon's lifetime and for many yearn after- 
wards, ranked next in popularity and was re- 
garded as next in importance tothe' Essays,' 
was undoubtedly the ' Ue Sapient iaVeterum,' 
the treatise on the wisdom of the ancients. 
This work was first published, in a small 
duodecimo volume, in 1609. A second edi- 
tion appeared in London in 1617 ; a third at 
Lejd^ in 1633; and a fourth at London in 
1634. A translation by Sir A Gorges,Knight, 
was published in 1619. Its plan is to re- 
cite certain classical fables, or, as we shonld 
now call them, myths, disclosing, as it pro- 
ceeds, the moral and physical lessons which 
are su^po«ed to lie latent in them. The hy- 
pothesis on which the interpretations rest, 
of a primeval wisdom expressing itself in 
allegorical symbols, fell in with the usual 
mode of thmking in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and then, and even later, doubtless 
found many adherents amongst the most 
learned and judicious men of the time. 
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Appended to the first edition of the 
' E!ssays ' was a iraraient entitled ' Of the 
Ooloursof GoodandEvil.' Like tbe'Essays' 
and the ' De Sapientia Veterum,' it is full of 
shrewd remarks suggested by Bacon's know- 
ledge of life and observations of human 
nature. These 'Colours of Good and Evil,' 
with additions, were afterwards embodied 
in the sixth book of the 'De Augmentis.' 
Bacon there states that, when a young man, 
he had collected many other 'colours' or 
' popular signs ' of good and evil, but, as lie 
haanot yet found time to illustrate or ex- 
amine them, he refrained fiom setting thi^m 
out. These are contained in a manuscript in 
the British Museum, published in 1882 by 
Mrs. Henry Pott under tho title of ' Promua 
of Formularies and Elegancies ; ' a few m>e- 
cimens of them are given by Mr. Spedding 
{Bactrn's H'ori*, vii. 67, 68). 

The ' Apopiithegma New and Old ' were 
first published in December 1624, but the 
volume containing them is dated 1626. Tlie 
subsequent histon' of the various collections 
which went unJer the name of 'Bacon's 
Aponhthegms ' will be found in Mr. Sped- 
dingBprefaceto the'Apophthegms' (Baam't 
Workt,vu. ll.VaO). 

Of the historical works, the only one of any 
size is the 'History of Henry the Seventh.' 
This book, though the subject had long been 
fkmiliar to Bacon, and a fragment on this 
and the four following reigns dat«s back as 
far as the time of Elizabeth, seems to have 
been wholly composed during the long va- 
cation succeeding his fall. On 6 Oct. 1621 
be was ready to send a fair manuscript to 
the king. This was returned shortly aft«r 
7 Jan., and on 20 March 1621-2 the book 
was printed and ready for publication. Sir 
James Mackintosh, in his 'History of Eng- 
land,' appears to regard Bacon as having 
simply set to work, in order to gratify 
James I, to produce a flattering portraiture 
of his royal ancestor. Spedding, who has a 
better title to be heard on this subject than 
any other authority, delivers this weightv 
judgment : ' Though nut one of his worics 
which stand highest, either in reputation or 
popularity, with later times, the " Hist — 
of Henry the Seventh " has done its n 



before conveyed any idea either of the dis- 
tinctive character of the man or the real 
business of his reign. Every history which 
has been written since has derived all its 
light from this, and followed its guidance 
in every question of importance; and the 
additional materials which come to light 
firom time to time, and enable us to mako 
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man J corrections in thehiatoiyof theevento, 
only serve to confirm and illuatraite the truth 
of Its interpretation of them.' 

Amongst the smaller historical remaina of 
Bacoa are the openinjr paragraph of a pri>- 
jected ' History of Tlenry the Eighth,' a 
piece entitled 'In felicem Memoriam Eliza- 
bethe,' a memorial of Henry Prince of Wales, 
the eldest son of Jame*, who died prematurely 
in 1612, and a small fragment in English, 
entitled 'ITie Beginning of the HiBtory of 
Great Britain,' giying an account of the 
accession of Jamns I to the crown of Eng- 
land. Mr. Spedding says of the last : ' As 
an account of the t«mper of men's minds at 
James's entrance, it is complete ; and in my 
judgment one of the best things in it« kind 
that Bacon ever wrote.' 

Bacon's reliffious works, though they con- 
tain some of nis finest sentiments and are 
mostly written in his best style, might be 
contained in a very thin volume. The laigest 
of them is the ' Meditationes Sacne,' first 

Fublished, in the same volume with the 
Essays' and the 'Oolours of Good and Evil,' 
in 1587. The other genuine works of this 
class are 'A Confession of Faith,' first pub- 
lished in the ' Remains ' in 1648, but written 
before (how long before we cannot determine) 
the summer of 1803 ; a ' Translation of cer- 
tain PsaljnH into Engliali Verse,' composed 
during hisfit of sickness in 1624, which were 
dedicated to ' his very good friend Mr. Oeoige 
Herbert,' andpublished in 1625 ; and three ] 
prayers, 'The Student's Prayer,"The Writer's 
Srayer,' and a third composed, in the midst 
of his ttoubles,inthespringof 1621. Of thia ' 
last prayer Addison (in the Tatter, No. 267) i 
says tht,t 'for the elevation of thought and ' 
greatness of expression, it seema rather the 
devotion of an angel than of a man.' A 
fourth prayer, described in the 'Remains' 
as 'made and used by the late lord chan- 
cellor,' but not mentioned by either Rawlay 
or Tenison, is of doubtful authenticity. 
Lastly, a piece entitled ' The Characters of a 
BelievingChristian in Paradoxes and Seeming 
Contradiclion8,'which was also published in 
the 'Remain8,'and has frequently been quoted 
as Bacon's under the short (itle of 'Ohristian 
Paradoxes,' has been shown by Dr. Grosart 
to have been written by another hand. 

A collection of all the professional works 
which still possess any importance has been 



..n of Bacon's works. The largest and 

t important of these ore the treatises 

entitled 'Maxims of the Law,' and the 
'Reading on the Statute of Uses.' The 
■ "' ■ ) of the Law ' were Bacon's con- 
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tribution, 'a sheaf and cluster of fruit,' 
towards that digest of the laws of England 
which became at an early period of his life 
a favourite idea with him, and of which h» 
never wholly lost sight. 

It may be convenient if I here notice the 
various collections of Bacon's posthiunona 
works, which appeared from time to time 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. In 1627, the year after his death, 
his chaplain, Dr. Rawlev, brought out the 
' Sylva Sylvarum,' with the ' New Atlantis ' 
appended. All Bacon's more important works 
had thusbeen published inl627. But amongst 
his papers were found a number of speeches, 
letters, beginnings or first drafts of treatises, 
heads of advice, memoranda, &c., which 
served several siicceuive editors for coUe<>- 
tions of miscellanies. The first of these 
collections was that contained in the small 
volume, published by Dr. Rawley in 1629, 
under the title of ' Certain Miscelltuiy Works.* 
In 1638 Dr. Rawley published the Latin 
volume entitled 'Opera Moralia et Civil ia.' 
The next volume of collections was published 
anonymously in 1648, and was entitled ' The 
Remains of Francis, Lord Verulam, &c., 
being essays and several letters to several 
great personages, and other pieces of varioua 
and high concernment not heretofore pub- 
lished. The authenticity of any document 
contained in this collection requires to be 
supported by independent testimony. 

ill 1663 appeared a far more important 
volume, that published in an elegant duo- 
decimo at Amsterdam by Isaac Gruter, and 
entitled 'Francisci Baconi de Verulamio 
Scripta in NatUT&li et Universal! Philoso- 
phia.' Another important collection of pieces 
wasissuedinl6Q7. This was a miscelhmeoos 
collection, edited by Rawley, under the title 
of ' Resuscitatio, or Bringing into publick 
Light several Pieces of the Works, Civil, 
Historical, Philosophical, and Theological, 
hitherto sleeping, of the Right Honourable 
Francis Bacon,' &c. To it is prefixed a ' Life 
of the Honourable Author,' since frequently 
reprinted. Neweditionsof the'Resuscitatio'' 
were brought out in 1661 and 1871 re- 
spectively, both containing new matter, bat 
Dr. Rawlev, who died in 1667, is only re- 
sponsible for the second edition. The ' Re- 
suscitatio ' is a collection of English piecea 
or translations only, but in 1658 Rawlev 
redeemed his promise of bringing out a ankall 
collection of I.atin works, so as not ' ta 
leave to a future hand anything of moment 
and communicable to the public' This col- 
lection is entitled ' Opuseula VariaPosthuma, 
Philosophica, Civilia, et Theologica, Francisci 
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Tbomaa TeDisuii, afterwords archbiahop of 
Canterbury, who had access to Rawley's 
impera after his death, published in 1679 a 
small volume entitled 'Baconiana. or certain 
genuine Bemains of Sir Francis Bacon,' &c. 
This volume contains, by wot of introduction, 
an ' account of all the Lord Bacon's works ' of 
considerable interest to the bibliographer. 

A collection of Bacon's unpublisned letters, 
written during the reign of James I, was 
published by Robert Stephens in 1702. A 
second volume, also collected by him, was 

tublished in 173+. In addition to letters, this 
itter volume contains several tracts and frag- 
ments, the most important, perhaps, of which 
is the ' Kedargutio Philosophiarum,' ooly a 
email portion of which had been published 
b^ Gruter in 1663, Finally, another collec- 
tion of unpublished letters, speeches, &c., was 
issued by Dr. Thomas Birch in 1763. , 

None of Bacon's legal works were pub- 
lished during his lifetime. In 1630 appeared 
the ' Maxima of the Law,' together with a 
second edition of the ' Use of the Law,' 
under the common title ' The Elements of 
the Common Law.' Mr. Heath thinks that 
the attribution of the second tract (the first 
edition of which appeared in 16:^) to Bacon 
is erroneous. The ' Beading on the Statute 
of Vses' was first published, in a very in- 
correct form, in 1642, Three speeches con- 
cerning the Post-Nati of Scotland, the Na- 
turalisation of the Scotch in England, and ' 
the Union of the Laws of the kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, were first published 
in 1641. The Four Arguments on Impeach- 
ment of Waste, Lowe's ease of Tenures, the 
case of Revocation of Uses, and the Juris- 
diction of the Council of the Marches, first 
appeared in Blackboumu's edition of Bacon's 
entire works, published in 1730. The argu- 
ment in Chudleigh's case was recovered oy 
Mr. Spedding. 

The first edition, professing to be complete, 
of Bacon's works, issued in England, was 
that of Blockboume, in 1730. An edition, 
with life, by Mallet, appeared in 1740, in 
4 vols, folio ; another by the same in 1763, 
in 3 vols, folio. What long served as the 
trade edition was a reprint of the edition 
nut out by Birch in 1765. A handsome but 
lU-arranged edition, under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Basil Montagu, was issued by 
Pickering (in 17 vols, Svo.) between 1825 
and 1836. The appearance of this edi'* 
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ElUs, Spedding, and Heath, 
'was brought out bv Longmans in 1857 and 
following years. i£r, Spedding has incor- 
porated the letters and occasional works of 
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Bacon in auothi'r work, Dccinijing seven 
volumes, entitled ' Letters and Life ofBacon,* 
Longmans, 1861 and following years. Tlie 
substance of this work, omitting most of the 
letters, but retaining the greater part of tlif 
biography, has recently appeared under the 
title of ' Tlie Life and Times of Francis 
Bacon,' 3 vols., Triibner and Co., 1878. 

Of Bacon's separate works, the most recent 
edition of the 'Advancement of Learning' 
is that by Aldis Wright (1869), and of the 
'Novum Otmnum'that by T. Fowler (1878), 
both issued oy the Cluivndon Press at Oxford, 
Amongst recent editions of the 'Essays' are 
those of Archbishop Whately (1866, 6th edit. 
1804), Mr. Aldis Wright (1863), and Dr. 
Abbott (1879). ' A Harmony of the Essays ' 
— the texts of the first four editions printed 
in parallel columns — was issued by Profeasor 
Edward Arber in 1S69. 

In the history of literature Bacon is mainly 
known as the writer of the ' Elssays.' But in 
the history of science, logic, and philosophy, 
the chief interest which attaches to his name 
is that of a reformer of scientific method. 

The method which obtained almost ex- 
clusively in scientific inquiries during the 
middle ages is what is commonly called the 
deductive method. It is absurd to speak as if 
Bacon were theinventorof induction. What 
Bacon complained of, and rightly complained 
of, was not that the writers and teachers of 
had no recourse to the observation 
of facts at all, but that they only looked out 
for facts in support of preconceived theories, 
or constructeo their theories on a hasty and 
unmethodical examination of a few facts 
collected at random. In either case they 
neglected to test or verifv their generalisa- 
tions, while thev wasted their efforts in 
drawing out syllogistically long trains of 
elaborate conclusions, which, for aught they 
knew, might be vitiated by the unsoundness 
of the original premisses. 

It was to remedy these defects tliat Bacon 
designed the second part of his ' Great In- 
stauration,' the ' Novum Organum.' The 
first book consists of a number of brilliant 
and pregnant aphorisms. In the second book 
Bacon sets to work to construct his own 
method, and, though the book ends abniptly 
before he has completed one quarter of his 
scheme, he succeeds in laying the founda- 
tions of a science for the interpretation of 
nature, which, rough and cumbrous as an- 
some of the materiau of which they are com- 
posed, furnish the ground-plan on which 
almost all subsequent workers in this de- 
partment of knowledge have built. Induc- 
tive logic, that is, the systematic analysis 
and arrangement of inductive evidence, as 
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distinct from tlie natural induction which . wliich Have insinuated themselves into tlie 
all men practise, is Silmoat aa much the ' mind through the association of words isd 
creation of Bacon as deductive logic is that names with things, aie. Bacon save, the mi><: 
of Aristotle. It must, however, be acknow- , troublesome of all. They are of two liind^ 
ledfftMi that the one left far more to be added , beingeitheraameB of supposed entitieswhich 
antl remodelled by hia successors than did i have no leol existence, or words inadr- 
Che other. | qnatelv or erroneously representing thing' 

' Man,' says Bacon, ' is the servant and i or qualities actually existing. The idols li 
interpreter oV nature.' But aa the bare hand , the theatre, so called because they sucoetd 
is of little use in mechanical work, so the one another like the plays on « stage, arijc 
unassisted intellect can effect little in the either from false systems of philosophy or 
work of reasoning. The one requires in- from perverse laws of demonstration. 
Struments, the otiier rules. The rules sup- The enumeration of the grounds of how 
plied by tlie logic in vogue lend no aid m ' naturally includes many criticisms on fa- 
the examination of principles. He who takes , methods then in vogue, favourable augurin 
the wrong road wanders the further from | being drawn from the likelihood of their 
hie goal, the further he goes. The syllogism | amelioration. Thus, in Aph. 104, where h^ 
is, from the very nature of the case, iucom- | prot«st« against thepreralent h&bit of flvinfr 
petent to prove the ultimate premisses from i off at once from particular facts to fiis 
which it proceeds. The only hope, therefore, i principles or the most general axioms of all, 
of those who wish to establish knowledge on he insists on the importance of establishiDi; 
a firm basis is in a logic which shall be com- by a careful induction a sulGcieat number '■! 
petent to examine these higher gsneralisa- ' intermediate axioms ('axiomata media'), 
tionsorfirst principles fromwhich thevarious which are 'the true and solid and living' 
sciences start, that is to say, in a true in- axioms, on which depend the afFairs and 
duction. Before, however, attempting to fortunes of men.' Again, in Apli. 105, h* 
supply this want, Bacon lingers fur a while emphatically condemns the method of indmv 
over the existing condition of knowledge, tioa by simple enumeration, or mere addition 
e phantoms which obscure the of instances. Then, after contraetinff willi 
th, enumerates the causes of this unscientific and faulty form the mdii(- 
past errors, and suggests grounds of hope for tion which ho himself contemplates, he adds 
the future. with a true appreciation of the difficaltiH 

Perhaps the best known part of the ' Xo- i of his task : ' But in order t« furnish thi^ 
vmn Organum,' certainly one of the most I induction or demonstration well and dnly 
valuable parts, is the accoimt of the ' Idola for its work, very many things are to hi 
Mentis Ilumanie,' or 'phantoms of the human , provided which have never yet entered tin 
mind,' which occupies Aphorisms 38-70 of i thoughts of any mortal man ; insomuch that 
Book i. Tliese ' idols ' (tWaka, phantoms or greater lahour will have to be spent on it 
spectres, and not, as they have sometimes than liss hitherto been spent on the sylln- 
heen erroneously interpreted, false gods) are gism.' It is in this new kind of induction 
four in number, and are enumemted as ' idols tliat his cliief hope lies, 
of the tribe' (idola trib us), ' idols of the den ' In the concluding aphorisms of the fir*t 

f idola specus), ' idols of the market-place ' book. Bacon answers, oy anticipation, lli' 
idola fori), and ' idols of the theatre ' (idola important question whether he intends hi* 
theatri). In number they ha^n to corre- new method to be confined to the problemi 
spondwiththe 'offendicula'of RogerBacon: of natural philosophy, or contemplates JM 
namely, unworthy authority, custom, vulgar application to the other sciences as well, 
opinion, and concealment of ignorance com- ' logic, ethics, and politics.' To this question 
bmed with the ostentation of apparent wis- . lie replies (Aph, 127) : ' Now I certainly 
dom. There is, however, little other re- ! mean what I have said to bo underatood lif 
semblance between the 'idola' and the them all ; and as the common logic, which 
' offendicula,' and Francis Bacon is probably governs by the syllogism, extends not only 
in no way indebted to his elder namesake to natural but to' all sciences; so does mine 
for this part of his doctrine. also, which proceeds by induction, embitw 

' Tlie idols of the tribe have their founda- everything. For I form a history and taW-^ 
tion in human nature itself, and in the very of discovery for anger, fear, shame, and the 
tribe or race of men.' . . . ' The idols of the like ; for matters piSitical, and ^ain for tbt 
den have their origin in the peculiar consti- mental operations of memory, affinoatinn 
tution, mental or bodily, of each individual; and negation, judgment and the rest: n"t 
and also in education, habit, and accident.' , le8S than for heat and cold, or light, or \eff- 
The idols of tlie market-place (' idola fori '), ; tation, or the like.' This statement ahoold 
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c&Tefullybe noted; for, on a basty reading science. Anticijiating the rluwry of lieat 
of the 'NovTunOrgonum,' it might eaailv be now generally accepted, he defines it as'a 
supposed that Bacon'a object was confined motion, exiiansive, restrained, and striving 
to an instauration of what we now call the . amongst the smaller jmrticles of bodies, 
natural sciences. He here, however, explicitly Even the modem theory as to the imdulatory 
tells us that his method is applicable, and , character of this motion seems to be anti- 
intended to be applied, to the whole realm' clpated in the following passage, which is 
of knowledge. . quoted with opprobaliou by Professor Tyn- 

From the prefatory remarks of Book i., dall: 'The third specific difference is this, 
Bacon posses in Book ii. to a more formal that heat is a motion of expansion, not uni- 
and systematic exposition of his method. In formly of the whole bodv together, but in 
the 11th Aphorism the real business of the its ultimate particles; an^ at the same time 
book begins, and this and the next two ' checked, repelled, and beaten back, so that 
aphorisms contain the celebrated inductive the particles acquire a motion altiemative, 
tables which, together with the ' exclusion perpetually quivering, striving and strug- 
<ir rejection of natures ' of which an example gling, and irritated by repercussion, whence 
IS given in Aph. 18, constitute Bacon's pnn- springs the fury of fire and heat.' 
■cipal apparatus for arriving at a knowledge In the 31st Aphorism he proceeds to enu- 
of the 'form,' a word which in modern merate 'the remaining helps of the under- 
scientific terminology may usually be best standing, as they promote the intarpretation 
replaced by the word 'cause.' of nature and a true and perfect induction.' 

His own method is simply contrasted with , The only ' help ' which Bacon describes is 
tha inductio per enumerationem simplicem, . tbe'Prerogativesof In8tances'(PrEErogBtiv(B 
or method of induction then in vi^e. This Instant iaruml. These are so called ftom the 
method consisted in merely accumulating 'tribus pnerogativa,' which, being selected 
instances presenting the phenomenon in ques- by lot, voted first in the 'comitia tributa' 
tion, without following any nile of selection. , of the Romans, and thus not only afforded 
Instead of this hasty and hapbawrd kind ' an indication of the mode in which the other 
of induction, it is the pecuharmerit of Bacon tribes were likely to vote, but also frequently 
to have conceived, and to a certain extent I exercised a considerable inlluence on their 
to have elaborated, a regular and scientific | decision. They are, as Sir John Herschel 
method, proceeding by way of elimination, j says, 'characteristicphenomena,selectedfrom 
and thus carrying up an effect to its cause the great miscellaneous mass ra facts which 
or following a cause into its effects by a chain I occur in nature, and which, b^ their number, 
of demonstrative reasoning. This method i indistinctness, and complication, t«nd rather 
he calls the method of exclusions or rejec- ! to confuse than to direct the mind in its 
tions, and it is in this device that he con- | search for causes and general heads of indue- 
■ceives the peculiar value and originality of tion. Phenomena so selected on account of 
his logical system to consist. I some peculiarly forcible way in which they 

The path to be followed by the method of | strike the reason, and impress us with a kin^ 
eiclusiona is, Bacon confesses, a long and ' of sense of causation or a particular aptitude 
intricate one (Aph. 16), and hence he pro- ' forgeneralisation,BaconconsideT8,andjuBtly, 
poses, for the present at least, to employ, as j as holding a kind of pren^tive dignity, and 
auxiliary and preparatory to it, other aids I claiming our first and especial attention in 
for the understanduig (Aphs. 19, 21). ' physical inquiries.' Far the most famous of 

Before, however, describing these other I all these instances are the crucial instances 
ftids, he hazards an hypothesis (Aph. 20) on | (idstantiie crucis), a term which is, perha|iB, 
the form of heat, based on the materials col- ' more widely used than any other technical 
lectod in the tables. This 'giving reins to , term of inductive logic. According to tlie 
the underBtanding,orfirst vintage' (permissio j metaphor there are two or more ways before 
intfiUectus or vindemiatio prima), must be us, and the observation or experiment in 
regarded as a tort of parenthesis, inserted, I question acts as a ' guide-post ' (crux) in de- 
bv way of encouragement and relief, during . termining us which to take. A celebrated 
the conduct of the more stringent method ' historical example is that by which Pascal 
of exclusions with its various uds. It seems j demonstrated the weight of the atmosphere. 
to afford an example of that very process I After the description of tlie Prerogative In- 
of 'flying off from sense and particulars to stances the 'Novum Organum' comes to an 
the widest generalisations,' which Bacon ! abrupt termination. 

himself condemns in the First Book (see I What, we may now ask, are the principal 
Ifov. Org. hook i. mh. 19). The result, ' merits of this magnificent fragment? IViv 
faowever, is remarkable in the history of j haps the main interest now attaching to llie 
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' Novum UrganuDi ' is the UiBtoricul uni! of 
ita aubsequent influence on logic, philosophy, 
nlld science. As Macaulsv finely says, Bacon 
' moved the intellects which have moved the 
world.' But the intrinsic Talue of this work 
is still coDsidereble. There ia probably no 
work of the same kind so stimulating to a 
}'Oung reader, or so likely to foster habits of 
cautious and independent invest i^ation, as 
tlie first book of the ' K'ovum Organum.' 
Wtiat Bacon saya of Plato is pre-eminently 
true of himself. He was ' a man of a sublime 
genius, who took a view of everjrthing as 
from a high tock.' Maxima such aa these, 
' Man is theservant and interpreterof nature,' 
' lIumBn knowledge and human power meet 
in one,' 'It is not &uit>-bringlng but light- 
bringing experiments that should be sought,' 
' Truth IB rightly called the daughter of time, 
not of authority,' ' The worat thing of all ia 
the apotheoaia of error,' wliich sparkle <in 
almost every page of the ' Novum Org^niun,' 
live long in the memory, and insensibly in- 
flLience the whole habit of thought, 'fhere 
in somethingaboutBacon'a diction, hisquaint' 
ness ot expression, and his power ot illua- 
tration, which lays hold of the mind, and 
lodges itself in the memory, in a way which 
we nardly find paralleled in any other author, 
except it be Shakespeare. 

As regards tlie amount of definite logical 
teaching in the ' Novum Organiuu ' i^Niich 
retains a permanent value, we may notice 
the constant emphasis with which it dwella 
on the neceasity of a thorough acquaintance 
with the fact« of nature, as the only sure 
preservative againat the delusions of fancy 
or prejudice and the mialeading influence of 
au^ority ; and upon the importance of not 
contenting ourselves with mere obsen-ation, 
but of also instituting, where possible, arti- 
ficial experiments for the purpose of obtain- 
ing more preciae answers to our questions. 

On a wide and varied collection of facta 
Bacon proposed to raise scientific inductions, 
as opposed to indiustiona based on mere enu- 
meration. Thia conception of a scientific 
process of induction, proceeding by way of 
selection and elimination, and possessing, if 
all the conditions are satisfied, the force of 
demonstration, was a perfectly sound and 
very iertile idea, though it lias been alow to 
make its way, and ia not even yet universally 
accepted by profesaed logiciana. Xor does 
Bacon neglect to point ont the proper re- 
lation between the inductive and deductive 
processes of reasoning. From the often re- 
iterated emplinsis with which he insista on 
the neceasity of employing and reforming < 
induction, it has freijuently been supposed J 
that he slighted deduction as an ins 
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of tliought. But this was by no means the 
case. 'The syllogism, he concaved, waa m- 
deed incompetent to establish the first prin- 
ciples from which it reasons, but, when these 
were once firmly established by induction 
on the basis of experience, it was perfectly 
competent to reason correctly from them. 
Even the mathematical form which the de- 
ductive branch aasumes in the more advanced 
sciences is fully recognised by Bacon, and its 
properpoaition assigned to it. 'Mathematics 
ought to terminate natural philoaophy, not 
to generate it.' 'Xatiural inquines nave the 
best issue when physics are terminated in 
mathematics.* 

Bacon distinctly sees that the real object 
of science is tlie ascertainment of causes or 
facts of causation. 'It is rightly laid down 
that to know truly, is to know by means of 
causes.' He reads a valuable leaaon also, 
whenhe insists on the unity of nature and tbo 

continuous and orderly whole, admitting of 
no breaks and no exceptions. Objects and 
qualities apparently the most heterogeneous 
ai'e often united imder the same form, or, as 
we might saj-, are manifestations of the same 
law (Book li. aph. 17) ; and he who best 
knows the waya of nature, also beat knows 
her deviations (Book ii. aph. 39). Similarly, 
to know any one science really well, a man 
must know at least the general aspects and 
fundamentol principles of all sciences. For 
the individual sciences are like the branches 
of a tree which meet in one trunk, and each 
science must sufier if rudely dissevered from 
the rest. 

The principal objections which have been 
directed against Bacon's method of scientific 
investigation are: (1) that Bacon's theory 
of induction is too mechanical ; (2) that be 
unduly neglects thp proper use of hypothesis; 
(3) that his conception of a gradual ascent 
from axioms of the lowest to axioms of the 
highest degree of generality does not cor- 
respond witli the actual concluct of scientific 
investigation. There is a considerable amount 
of force in these objectiona. The office of 
the imagination (a faculty' in which he was 
him»elf so marvellously rich) is undoubtedly 
too much ignored throughout the ' Novum 
Organum.' And lience it is that lie says eo 
little of hypothesis. Except in Book i. aph. 
106 and Book ii. aph. 20, this indispensable 
aid of the greater part of our inductive 
reasoning is nardly ever referred to. The 
wild license of imagination exemplified in so 
many of the scientific writ«rs of his time 
naturally caused an extreme recoil against 
hasty generalisation and theories which 
seemed to be in advance of the facts. It 
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-wu this ftame feeling, doubtless, which siig- was hig persistent rejection of the Coper- 
gested to Bacon the oft-repefited maxim : iiican theoi^. It seems indeed stmnge thaX. 
that induction should proceed from particu- one who laid claim to be the treat reformer 
lare to axioms of a very low degree of gene- of science should have efeadily refused to 
Talisation (aziomata infima), and tlience \ admit the greatest reform in scieotific con- 
slowly and gradually, through successive ceptiona which had been proposed for many 
etages of intermediate axioms (axiomata generations, and which had already been 
media), up to the highest axioms of alt before the world for eighty years. And, 
<^axiomata maiime generalia), and tliat we undoubtedly, the discovery by Galileo of thn 
should never arrive at these last, or indeed satellites of Jupiter in llf09, as weU as the 
at any axioms of any high degree of gene- ' calculations of Kepler announced about the 
rality, by sudden leaps. But this method of ; same time (with uTiich last, however, Bacon 
(fradual and continuous ascent is not the does not seem to have been acquainted), had 
method which, for the most pan, has been , considerably added to the evidence in isvour 
actually pursued by the most successful in- of the lieliocentric system, even while thu 
terrogators of nature. Though a more am- ; ' Novum Organum ' was being written. Still, 
bitiouB process is a common and a perfectly I it cannot be said that, till tlie laws of formaL 
legitimate method of ditcorfty, the proof of ' astronomy were connected by Newton with 
the higher axioms, when established, will I the physical laws of matter and motion, the 
gener^y be found to rest on intermediate motions of the earth or its relation to the rest 
axioms, and of these on still lower axioms, ' of the solar system could in any way be re- 
and so on, after the manner which Bacon garded as placed beyond the mngeof dispute. 
describes. Moreover, when a science has And Bacon certainly did not stand alone in 
attained anything like completeness, tliis | his opposition among the eminent men of 
will always be found to be the most con- ! that age. Among those of his contemporaries 
venieut method of exhibiting the relation ■ who rejected tlie Copemican theory were 
of its various laws. Though stated too ex- Tvcho Brah* (who, however, died in 1601), 
clusively, therefore, this part of Bacon's doc- I Vieta, the greatest mathematician of the 
trine is by no means so untrue to facta or to | sixteenth century (who also died as earlv as 
the reason of the thing as it has sometimes 1603), Clavius, who was emploved by 6re- 
beeu represented to be. | gory XIII to reform the Calendar and was 

One of the main [leculiBrities of Bacon's | called the Euclid of his age, and possibly, 
evBtem was his rejection of the inquiry into ' from his silence, the famous meclumician 
&ial causes, acharacteristic of hisphilosophv i Stevinus. 

forwhichheliasottenbeenseverelycensurec!. It would be an injustice to Bacon not to 
But it should be noted in the first place that . notice that, even in the particular sciences, hx 
he did not propose to banish this inquiry , threw out manjr suggestions of rare sagacity, 
altogether, but to relegate it from physic, j and, in a certnin sense, anticipated more re- 
which he supposed to oe concerned solely | cent discoveries. Such were his speculations 
with material and efficient causes, to what on colour,hisanticipationoftherecenttheorv 
he called metaphysic, which was to inquire of heat, his experiment on the compressibility 
into formal and final causes, and which would nf water, and his wonderfid appreciation of 
include what we now call natural theology. | the combined unity and var iety in nature. 

It must be admitted that Bacon was not Tothese instancesmaybeadded hissagacious 
fully abreast of the scientific knowledge cif and possibly fertile suggestion of a closer 
his own day. Much is doubtless to be soid union between formal and physical astro- 
in extenuation, but an impartial judge can nomy, as well as of the necessity of corn- 
only advise a plea of ' guilty ' on many of the bining the explanations of celestial and ter- 
counts in the indictment. He makes no ' restrial phenomena ; the remarkable passage 
mention, for instance, of Harvey's great dis- on Attroctbn, and the ingenious experiment 
coveryof the circulation of the blocrf, though proposed in connection with it, in 'Novum 
Harvey had already begun to teach it in i Organum'(ii, 36,3) j the brilliant conjecture, 
1619, the year before the appearance of the ' in'Novum OrgBnum'(ii.46),thattheactual 
' Novum Organum.' Bacon appears never to state of the stanysky precedes by an interval 
have beard of the astronomical discoveries of time that which is ap])arent to us, or, in 
recently made by means of Kepler's calcula- other words, that light requires time for its 
tions.andhewassinaularlyignoTant of many transmission; the implied criticism of the 
facts both in the theory and the history of i ordinary doctrine of species contained in a 
mathematics and mechanics. But far the ' passage on Realism in 'No^imi Oivanum' 
most important and perhaps, at flrst siglit, ' (i. 66) ; and lastlv (though this list is by no 
the least excusable of his scientific errors , means exhaustive) the attempt made in the 
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'IliBtoria Vent«rum'toconiid«rtliedirection ' and what are the ultimate meaning and re- 
of the winds in connection ivitli temperature lation of the two terma in thia comparison. 
BndaqueouBphenomena,oD whichllumboldt , On queations of pBychologr, as distinct 
luKhly compliments hiia as haviDS tliereby from metaphysics, we find a fair ntuuber of 
laid the foundations of a theory of the cur- passages in Bacon's writing. The most Im- 
rents of the atmosphere. portant perhaps are those m which, follow- 

The philosophical opinions of Bacon, as ing Telesiu?, the cplehrated philosopher of 
distinguished irom his teaching on logic and Cusenza (lG09-lr>88), ivhost works seem 
the method of ecience, are mainly to be greatly to have interested him, he awerta 
found in the ' De Augmentis Scientianim.' the duality of the human soul. Man, ac- 
It is the object of this book, which was an cording to this doctrine (which is stated 
expansion of two earlier works, the ' Ad- most fully in De Augmentii, iv. 3), has two 
vtuicement of Learning,' already mentioned, souls, one peculiar to himaeli^ the rational 
and the 'Descriptio Globi Intellect ualis ' soul which he deriTes from the breath of 
(a frupnent written about 1612, but first Qod, the other, shared by him in common 
published by Gruter in 1653), to note the with the brutes, the irrational soul, which 
divisions, the existing condition, and the comes from ' the wombs of the elements.' 
deficiencies of the various sciences. The It is, in this connection, worth noting that 
' De Augmentis ' abounds in fine thoughts Bacon makes the profound remark that the 
and felicitous sugj^estions, and the clasai- origins of the mental faculties should be 
flcation of the sciences, which, with com- handled, and that psychologically or physio- 
paratively slight alterations, was adopti'dby ' logically (' idque physice'), a work toward* 
D'Alembert in his preliminary discourse to which, as he says, nothing of importance has 
the French ' EncyclopMie,' was the first yet been done. 

considerable attempt of the kind, and still Bacon's moral philosophy, which is mainly 
remains, notwithstanding all its fiiulte, a contained in the seventh book of the '!>« 
remarkable production, 'The object of phi- Augmentis, has, perhBpe,bardlyreceived the 
losophy,' he there says, 'is threefold — God, attention which it deserves. Aa logic treats 
Nature, and Man ; as there are likewise of the intellect, ethics treat of the will. 
three kinds of rays — direct, refracted, and 'The will is governed by right reason, seduced 
reflected. For nature strikes the understand- ^ by apparent good; having for its spurs the 
ing with a ray direct ; God, by reason of the , passions, for its ministers the organs and 
unequalmedium(name1y,hiscreatures), with voluntary motions.' Ethics may be divided 
H ray refracted ; man, as shown and exhibited into two principal doctrines, one theoretical, 
to hmiself, wilh a ray reflected.' These three treating of the exemplar or image of good, 
branches of pbilos^hy, however, all meet the other (towhichhe jriveethefancifultitle 
in one trunk, the I%ilosophia Prima, which of the Geoigics of the mind) practical, laying 
is, as it were, the common parent of the par- down rules for the regulation and culture of 
ticular sciences, embodying those axioms the various parts of our nature, so as to britu; 
and discussing those problems which are not them into conformity with the image of good, 
]>eculiar to any one science, but find their when found. Of this practical aide of ethics 
place in all knowledge alike. j he complains that, for the most part, it has 

On what, for want of a better name, may , been passed over, as not enabling men to 
be called ontological or metaphysical ques- I display the point of their wit or Uie power 
tious, his ordinary attitude is that of a dis- | of their eloquence. On the theoretical side, 
interested if not a contemptuous silence, lie finds fault with previous philoeopheni for 
Bacon lived too eariy or too late to take any , nut having carried their inquiries deeper, by 
Sfriouspart in these metaphysical discussions, j searching for the roots of good and eriL He 
In their scholastic form they had become , then endeavours to 'open and cleanse the 
discredited, and their new form, under which I fountainsofmorality' by examining its funda- 
they were to exercise so much of the best mental conception of good. Good, ha finds, 
thought of the two succeeding centuries, had is either public or private, and the appetite 
not yet been impressed on them bv the genius to both these kinds of good is native to the 
of Descartes. Bacon assumes the ordinary , human mind, and, indeed, to everything 
distinction of mind and matter, a universe , which exists. 'There is formed and imprinted 
of objects to be known and a thinking sub- ! in everythinganappetit«towardBtwonatuits 
ject capable, with due care and discipline, of . of good : to one natture, inasmuch as every- 
attaining to a knowledge of them, without thing is a whole in itself; to the other, inas- 
appaiently troubling himself as to the ulterior ! much as it is a part of a greater whole. And 
questions, what is knowledge, how can I ' this latter nature is more worthy and power- 
become coDAcioua of that which b not myself, | ful than the former, as it tends to the con- 
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fcn-ttion of a more ^erel form. Let the I Bacon called men ss with the voice of a 
former be named ' indiTidual or self good,' the ' herald to lay themselveB alongside of nature, 
latter ' good of communion.' Those who are to study her wajB, and imitate her processes. 
■ To use his own homelj simile, he rang the 
bell which called the other wita together 
' ited, both bj example and precept. 



d with the BUbseql 
(if moral philosophy in England will i 
to find in this sentence the germ of 
the leading ideas in the systems of Shaftes- 



the importance of experime 
bury, Iliirdieson, and many other English observation. Nature, like a witness, when 
moialists. I put to the torture, would reveal her aecrets. 

To the fundamental questions of morals, | In both these waj's Bacon recalled men to 
What makes an action right, IIow do I know j the study of facts, and though, in the £rst 
that it is right, and Why should I do a right instance, he had mainly in view the facts 
action rather than a wron^ one, Bacon sun- of external nature, the influenceof histeach- 
plies no direct answers. Sordid he prohably | ing soon extended itself, as be undoubtedly 
put these questions to himself in this direct I purposed that it should do, to the facts of 
manner. But if I may venture, from the mind, conduct, end society. 
fragments of a system which ho has left us, ' In order to set men free to study facta, 
to construct answers such as I think he would j it was necessary to deliver them irom the 
have given, had the questions been put to | pernicious subjection to authority to which 
him, I would suggest that he might have I they had so long been enslaved. Here and 
expressed his views much as follows. An j there throughout the middle ages a aolit-ary 
iictioQ is right which is good — good, that is thinker like Roger Bacon may have asserted 
to say, either for ourselves or for others, and, I his independence, and, during the century 
wherever the good of self or of a amaller preceding Bacon's time, the murmurs of dis- 
aggregate conflicts with that of a larger one, content had been becoming loud and frequent, 
that action will, generally speaking, be right | but it required a voice, like that of the 
imotea the good of the community ; thor of tht 



hich promotes the good of the community ; thor of the ' Great Inst aurat ion,' etfectually 
or of the larger community of the two. I , to awaken men from their slumber. Hardly 
know an action to be right, partly by my I less important than deliverance from the 
reason exercised on its effects and on the bondage of authority was the emancipation 
effects of actions similar to it, partly also by of reason from the bewitching enchantments 
that 'inward instinct, according to the law of of imagination. 'Hypotheses non fisgo' 
which ia a relic of man's ancient was a maxim which Newton inherited di- 



Siurity, and partly too bv the worda of God's rectly from the teaching of Bacon, And, 
ievelation. What impela me to do an action | though the reaction against hypothesis was 
when I know it to he right, is partly obe- ! carried much too tu, the warmng was one 
dience to the will of God, hope of His re- which, in his own time, was sorely needed, 
wards, and fear of His pnnishments ; partlv I Bacon insisted on the necessity of a 
a natural appetite, impressed on me as on all locic of induction, effecting for the premisses 
Other objects, to seek good, and to seek the 1 what the old logic, the logic of deduction, 
greater good rather than the lesser. That effected for the conclusion. And to this 
two or more inconsistent modes of thought I logic of induction he himself made no con- 
are implied inthese answers I am aware. But ! temjjtible contributions. That our instances 
Bacon and his generation had not yet reached require to be selected and not merely accu- 
that stage in the history of ethical speculation mulated, was a very true and a very needinl 
when thought on these subjects was clear lesson whichhewasneverwearyofrepeating. 
and consistent. Bacon still regarded ethics ' And, surely, in this maxim consists the whole 
as the ' handmaid of theol(^^. Hobbeswas gistofthe inductive logic. On what principles 
the first English writer who treated ethics ', we shall select our instances, and by wnat 



D independent science. Buthehadbeen 
anticipated in ^is respect by Orotius, whose 
' De Jore Belli et Pacis ' was published as 
early as 1626. 

"ibe title of founder or father of experi' 
mental philosophy, so often ascribed to nim 
by hia admirers and so often criticised by 
his detractors, expresses the nature of Bacoi* ■ 



shall satisfy ourselves of their 
. are other and further questions, 
confessedly most difficult to answer, on which 
we conld hardly expect much detailed or per- 
manently useful information from a pioneer 
■- 'his method of inquiry. And yet Bacon 
'ery fuU on at least the first of these 
questions, and much of what he says haa 



influence in a rough and perhaps a some- even still a value for the student. 
what exaggerated as well as a somewhat ' Nor must we forget the hopefiilness of 
inadequate form, but one which is in the Bacon as an important element in his in- 
main true. I fluenee. He stood, like a pro^et, on the 
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verge of the promised land, biddinff men 
leave, without regret, the desert which lay 
behind them, uid enter with jojfulness and 
hopefulnesa on the rich inheritance that wse 
spread out before them. The sixth part of 
the ' Great Inataumtion,' to which all the 
rest was subservient, the philosophy itself 
which was to be the result of the right em- 
ployment of the method, lie hoped only to 
b^n. ' The fortune of the human race,' he 
says, ' will give the isaue ; such an iasue, it 
may be, as in the present condition of things 
and of the minds of men cannot easily be 
conceived or imagined. For the object in 
view ia not only the contemplative happi- 
ness, but the whole fortunes, and affairs, and 
powers, and works of men.' 

To all these sources of influence we 
must add the marvellous language in which 
Bacon often clothes his thoughts. His ut~ 
terances are not infie^aently marked with 
a grandeur and solemnity of tone, a mf^esty 
of diction, which renders it impossible to 
forget and difficult even to criticise them. He 
speaks as one having autliority, and it is im- 
iiossible to resist the magic of his voice. 
Whenever he wishes to be emphatic, there is 
the true ring of genius about all that he says. 
Hence, perhaps, it ia that there is no author, 
unless it be Shakspeare, who is so easily re- 
membered or so frequently quoted. Hence, 
too, perhap, it is that there is no author go 
stimulating. Bacon might well be called 
the British Socrates. Even had his indivi- 
dual precepts been utterly worthless, many 
men must nave owed their first impulse to 
the study of nature, or to independent in- 
vestigation in general, to the terse and bum- I 
ing words, issuing, as it were, from the lips | 
of an irresiatible commander, with which he 
urges them to t he work. 

[Id this article free use lus been mode of the 
author's ' Francis Bacon,' in the series of English 
Philoaophera, published b; Mexers. ^mpson 
Low & Co., OS well as of the inlrodnction to his 
edition of the ' Novom Organum,' published by 
theCUrendonPrcssatOifDrd. Thearticle Bacon 
in the British Museum Catalogue is printed 
separately, and will ba found useful for the 
bibliography.J T. F. 

BAOON, SiE FRANCIS (1587-1657), 
judge, was son of ' John Bacon, of King^ 
Lynn, Norfolk, gentleman' (FRiBCIB, Ad- 
mution to Orayt Inn), and grandson of 
Thomas Bacon, of Hesset, in Suffolk. As 
Hesset belonged to the immediate ancestors 
of the lord-keeper. Sir Nicholas Bacon, it 
seema probable that Francis was sprung from 
the same stock as his illustrious namesakes, 
being therefore the fifth of that family who 
sltKmed judicial rank. Bom about 1687, he 
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commenced his le^ studies at Barnaul's 
Inn, and was admitted a member of Orav's 
Inn in Feb. Ifi07. He was not called to the 
bar until eight yaars later in 161&, His name 
as coimsel not being found in anv coutem- 
porar^ reports, it has been inferred that his 
practice must have been either in chancery 
or in the provinces. In 1624 and 1626 be is 
mentioned as having contributed consider- 
able sums towards the repair of the font and 
east window of St. Gregoiy's Church, Nor- 
wich (Blohefield, Nonmek, ii, 274). In 
1634 he was autumn reader at Gray's Inn 
( Oray'g Inn Soo/u) ; two years later the king 
granted him the otfice of drawing licenses 
and pardons of alienations to the great seal 
during his life in reversion (RrMBB, xx. 123) ; 
and in 1640 he was admitted to the degree 
of serieanUal>-law. In October 1642, the 
king, being then at Bridgnorth on his way 
to London, appointed Bacon to a seat in the 
King's Bench (DnSDiLE, Cftron. Ser. 110^, 
and at the same time knighted him. This 
appointment seems to have riven satis&etion 
to the parliament, as we find among the pro- 
jiositions tendered by parliament to the king 
in Feb. 1643, demands for the dismissal of 
several of the judges, hut 'that Mr. Juatic« 
Bacon may be continued' (ClibehDOU, vi. 
231). While Charles was at Oxford, Bacon 
was one of ' the sworn judges still at West- 
minster, of which there were three in num- 
ber,' and presided alone in the King's Bench, 
as his ' brothers ' Reeve and Trevor did in 
the Common Pleas and Exchequer (ibid. vii. 
317). 

At the important trial of Lord Macguire, 
in UilaiT term 1646, on the charge oi high 
treason for his share in the Irish rebellion and 
massacre of 1641, Bacon was the onlyjud^, 
and he appears to have conducted the trial 
with great patience and fairness. Lord Mac- 
guire liad demanded to he tried by a jury of 
Irish peers. 'On this plea at the banning 
of Hilary term Judge Bacon delivered his 
judgment that a baion of Ireland was triable 
by a jury in this kingdom' {Stale Trial*, iv. 
^5) ; and this judgment was formally ap- 
proved of by both houses. Oneoftheconnsel 
for the prosecution desiring ' speedy progress, 
this being a public case,' was reminded from 
the bench that ' a public case must have 

Sublic justice on both sides. . . . Ws must 
a that which thelaw doth allow' (ibid. 668). 
Bacon's determination to discharge his duties 
impartially is further shown by his commit- 
ting to pnson James Symhal and others ' for 
speaking of words agamst the king in time 
of war' (Wkitblockb, 269). He continued 
to sit on the bench until the execution of 
Charles, but after that event new commis- 
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■ioQs were issued to the judges, and they 
tvere required to take the oath in the name 
of the people in4«ad of in the king's name. 
Bacon and five of hie brethren ' were not 
aatisfied to hold ' on these terms, and had the 
courage to resign their seats. The other six 
jndgea, after aome hesitation, agreed to hold 
otG^, ' provided that by net of the commons 
the fundamental laws be not abolished' 
{iiid. 878). After his resignation Bacon 
lived in retirement until his death on 22 Aug. 
1667. OverhisgraveinStGregory'sOhurch, 
Norwich, a handsome monument was raised 
by his eldest son Francis, who became reader 
in Gray's Inn in 1663. By his wife EliM- 
beth, daughter of William Kobinson, he had 
AHverol children, but thefaini]y has long been 
vxtinct (WoiTos, Banmetage, i. 2). 

[Foa^S Judges of England, and worhB cited 
«1«V8.] 6. V. B. 

BACON, JOHN. [See Bacokthoepe,] 

BACON, JOHN (d. 132n, judge, is first 
mentioned as acting in the capacity of 
attorney to Queen Eleanor in 1278-9, and is 
described in certain indentures of the ex- 
'Cbequer, dated 1288, as ' dericus Regis' and 
' custoa rotulorum et hrevium de Banco ' and 
' Uegia thesauriarius et camerarius/ his busi- 
ness being to keep a list of the cases argued 
in the common pleas, and to transmit records 
thereof, and also ' pedes chirographonun,' i.e. 
memoranda of fines levied throughout the 
country, to the treasurers and chamberlains 
of the exchequer, of the receipt of which the 
indentures already mentioned were acknow- 
ledgments. The ' chirographa,' or fines in 
question, were fictitious suits, by means of 
which it was the custom to bar entails and 
conveythelanded property of married women. 
Bacon seems to have held this post as late as 
1309. In 1291 he was entrusted with the 
charge of Ledes Castle in Kent (a roj^al resi- 
dence). In 1818 he was appointed toajustic«- 
shipof the common pleas,and in the same year 
we read of his being retained in London to 
ikdvise the king upon some important matters. 
In 1314 he was made one of the commis- 
eioners of oyer and terminer for the counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, to try certain asees- 
ttors and coUectors of the revenue charged 
with breech of trust. In 1315 WiUiam de 
Beresfbrd, the chief justice of the common 
plea^ being suddenly summoned to the king, 
the business of the court devolved upon 
Tbrikingham end Bacon exclusively. We 
may conjecture that it was not very promptly 
or efficiently despatched, for it was but a 
short time since he had been enjoined to pay 
a more diligent attention to duty. In 1317 
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he «'us summoned with the rest of thejudp^i 
to parliament at Lincoln, but the invasion 
of the Scots in that year caused the post- 
ponement of the parliament fine die. In 
1320 he was placed on a commission to try 
certain persons charged with debasing and 
counterJeiting the carnage in the counties nf 
Essex, Norfidk, and Suffolk, and in 1321 
upon another directed to inquire into offences 
committed bv sheriffs and other le^ func- 
tionaries under colour of their official duties 
in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridge, and Huntingdon. He appears to have 
died in this year, Stonore being appointed 
justice of the common pleas in his place. 
He had landed property in Reston, Hemingit- 
ton, Cleydon, and Akenham, placee all of 
them in the county of Suffolk, and also in 
Essex, and at Shouldhom in Norfolk. 



Orig. i. 66: Pari Writs, ii. div.it. pt.i. 40, 100, 
155, 174, 176. 176, 161, 220,pt.ii. 3. 60, 79, 98, 
136. 137. 147, 152, 154, 302; Cal. Rot. Pat. S6, 
88,75,88.] ,J. M. li. 

BACON, JOHN, R.A. (1740-1799), 

sculptor, was bom in Southwark, 24 Nov. 
1740. He was the son of a dothworker of 
that place, and the descendant of an old 
Somersetshire fkmilv. At the age of fourteen 
Bacon was apprenticed to a Mr. Crispe, of 
whom there is but little known except the 
&ct that the young artist modelled groups 
of figures for him, and was employed m 
painting upon his plates and dishes. After 
two years of this service Bacon was able to 
make all the models required for Crib's 
factory. His term of apprenticeship expired 
in 1762. The accoimts of his later con- 
nection with Coades's artificial stone works 
are va«ue. 'By his art,' says Redgrave, 'he 
was the means of restoring Coades's manu- 
facture, then falling into disuse.' Anyhow, 
in 1732 and afterwards, we find him at 
work in this ' lithodipra ' factory, and may 
believe the repeated assurances that he did 
mach to improve the invention, and stood 
high in favour with his employers. ' Groups 
and statues as large as life, coats of arms, 
sculptured key-stones, wreaths of flowers, 
and all that species of work known by the 
general name of ornamental, were here 
modelled and burnt.' Whilst still an ap- 
prentice Bacon gained (1758) a premium 
from the Society of Arts for a small figure 
of Peace. Nine times altogether he secured 
the award of this society, obtaining on one 
occasion fifty guineas for an emblematic 
figure of ' Ocean.' On the foundation of 
the Royal Academy in 1768 Bacon entered 
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as ft student, and removed at the same time 
from the city to a lodging in Wardour 
Street. A colossal head of UaBJan whs the 
first of his Tvorks to attract attention. In 
1769 he received from the hand of Keynolds 
the first gold medal for sculpture awarded 
by the Koyal Academy. His subject was 
a bas-relief repreEienting ' .Eneas escaping 
from Troy.'. He further increased his repu- 
tation by a statue of Mars. This work ob- 
tained for its artist the gold medal of the 
Society of Arts, and his election (in 1770) 
as an associate of the Royal Academy. It 
attracted the attention also of the Archbishop 
of York, and so led to a commission for a 
bust of the king for the hall of Christ Church, 
Oxford. From that time Bacon's career was 
one of unbroken proaperitv. Ho ■woe suc- 
cessful in fifteen out of tie sixteen public 
competitions in which he took a iiart. 
Amongst his works m^ be mentionea the 
monuments to Pitt in the Guildhall and in 
Westminster Abbey ; to Dr. Johnson, and 
to Howard, the philanthropist, in St. Paul's; 
to Blackstone al; All Souls College, Oxford ; 
the bronze stalue of Oeorge III, and the two 
groups and colossal figure of the ' Thames ' 
m Somerset House ; and the monument to 1 
M«. Draper (Sterne's Ehza) in Bristol Co- ' 
thedral. Baconwrotethearticle 'Sculpture' 
for Rees's 'Cyclopiedia.' 1 

Bacon was, to a great extent, a self-taught 
man. It was said that he had no knowledge 
of the antique, or power of producing work 
of a classic character. But this charKO he 
was able to refute by a sculpture which his 
brother artists mistook for a genuine frag- 
ment of antique skill. It was true, howevc/', 
that hia natural bent was not towards clas- 
sic art. He had no ima^nation, and little 
fire of genius ; but he hod good sense and a 
quickened commercial instinct, which led to 
a just apprehension of what was wanted to 
be done. These quahties, with a delicacy of 
handling which he owed perhaps to his early 
employment in the potteries, gave to his 
works, according to the ideas of his time, a 
certain quality of simplicity and good taste. 

Bacon died in the prime of life from in- 
flamuation of the bowels, at his house in 
Newman Street, on 4 Aug. 1799. He waa 
buried in Whitfield's Tabernacle. His gfrave 
bore the following epitaph, written by him- 
self : — ' What I was as an artist seemed of 
some importance while I lived; but wliat I 
really was as a believer in Jesus Christ is the 
only thing of importance to me now.' He 
was twice married: (1) to a Miss Wade in 
1778, who died in 1776 ; and (2) with un- 
due haate, as his enemies represented it, to 
Uartlia Holland, immediately on the death 
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of his first wife. He left 60,000/. to be 
divided among his five children- 
Bacon was agreeable in person, suave in 
manner, and a methodist of high doctrine 
and blameless life. His biographer, Cecil, a 
humble admirer, considers Him to have ex- 
hibited in all essentials a pattern of excel- 
lence. AllanCunningham'a more disparaging 
view was considered by Bacon's relations I0 
have been coloured by personal prejudice. 

[CiumiDgham's Lives of the Painters; Memoir- 
hj Kobert Cecil. M.A. ; Jewitt's Hiatar; oF the 
Ceramic Art in Great Britain ; Cboffeni'a Marks 
and MoDogTsmB on Pottery and Porcelain ; E«<i- 

Give's Dictionary uf English Arttsls ; Nollatcns's 
fe and Times.] B. R. 

BACON, JOHN, F.S.A. (173&-1816>, 
spent nearly the whole of his working life in 
the first-fruits department of the office of 
Queen Anne's Bounty, and is now ri 



edition of Ecton's 'Thesaurus,' a detailed 
account of the valuations of all ecclesiastical 
benefices which were charged with first 
fruits and tenths. His first appointment in 
that branch of the office was as junior clerk 
to the deputy remembrancer, and he rose to 
become the senior clerk in 1778 and the 
receiver in lTUi>. With these offices he 
combined the duties of ti«asurer to the Cor- 
poration of the Sons of the Clergy. He 
obtained the leasehold interest, under the 
dean and chapter of St. Paul's, of the manor 
of Whetstone, or Friem Bamet, and when the 
Land Tax R^emption Act authorised them 
to effect a sale of their lauded property, he 
purchased the reversion of the manor-house- 
and the whole of their estate in the parish 
of Friem Bamet. A description of the 
house and the curiosities which it contained 
maybe found in Lysons's 'Environs oflion- 
don,' ii. 22. He died in the manor-houFe- 
26 Feb. 1816, and was buried in a small 
vault on the outside of the church. His 
tombstone in the churchyard records his 
second son and his son's -wife; his onlj 
daughter, Maria, was married to Sir Willisjn 
Johnston,of thatilk,AberdeenBhire. Hisedi' 
tion of the ' Liber regis, vel thesaurus rerum 
ecclesiasticarum ' was published in 1786, 
and some severe, but not unjustifiable, com- 
ments were made at that time in the ' Gentlf- 
man's Magazine ' on the omission of any 
mention in the title-page or the pre&ce of 
the previous compilation of John Ecton. 



Lit. An«cdotfis, i: 

BACON, JOHN (1777 1859), sculptw-, 
was the second son of John Bacon, R.A. 
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At twelve yeurs old he eii tared tlie Academy 
schoolii, at fifteen he exhibited his first work, 
at sixteen he gained a, silver medal, and at 
seventeen the gold medal of the Royal Aca- 
demv. His prize work was a statue of Cos- 
Bandra. The elder Bacon died in 1799, aid 
John. Bacon, junior, succeeded to his busi- 
iiess. He flatshed such works as he Ibiiiid 
in progreas, including the well-known statue 
of Lord Comwallis, and waa able, besides, 
to secure ample patronage for himself. He 
ceased to exhibit at the Academy in 1 824. 
There are six of his monuments in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and some in Westminster Abbey. 
He died in 1859. A brother, Thomas BACON, 
also obtained some reputation as a sculptor. 
He exhibited at the Koyal Academy in iTSS, 
1794, and 1795. The statue of William III 
in St James's Square, erected in 1808, was 
his work. 

[Allan CuuDingham's Lives of the Painters, ii.; 
RiKlgrave's Diet, of PaintQrs of the Engliab 
School.] E. R. 

BACON, MOKTAGU (1688-1749), 
scholar and critic, waa the second of the 
three eons of Nicholas Bacon, Esq-, non 
aitd heir of Sir Nicholas Bacon, of Shmb- 
Innd Hall, Coddenham, Suffolk, who was 
oue of the sixty-eight knights of the Bath 
created, 19 April 1661, by Charles H, ' to 
attend his majesty's coronation ' four days 
later (Salmon, C%ronoloffieal Miitorion, 
1747). Paternally he was descended from 
the lord keeper Bacou; and maternally 
from 'the Earl of Sandwich, who, next to 
Monk, had, I believe, the chief hand in the 
Uestoration ; for King Charles, on his first 
landing, gave him an earldom, a garter, 
and 4,00CU. a year in land, besides places to 
the value of 10,000/. a year inore'(BACON, 
Zetttr to the Sev. Pkilip WiUiami, 1734). 
Bacon's mother was the Lady Catherine 
Montagu, youngest daughter of Edward, 
first earl of Sandwich, who sarvived two 
husbands, and died 19 Jan. 1767 {Oent. 
Moff.), at the advanced age of 96, being st 
that time the widow of the Rev. Balthazar 
Oardeman, vicar of Coddenham. Her ton 
niontagu was bom in December 1686 at 
Coddenham, and baptised on the 13th of 
that month (Niohoia, Illiutratimu, iv. 243). 
He was admitted a fellow-commoner of Tri- 
nitv Collese, Cambridge, in 1704-6, but seems 
to nave t^en no degree until the year 1734, 
w hen he proceeded M A. per literag rrgtai, m 
which he is styled ' Edvaidi primi comitis de 
Sandwich ez filij nepoe.' It seems that, on 
thedaybefbrehis admission to this degree, he 
wrote to Hr.WLlUams, as public orator of the 
uoiTersit;, theletter already cited, in which, 



on the ground that the restoration of the 
royal fikmily was also the restoring of the 
church, he begs Mr. Williams officially to 
' insist chiefly on the services of his family 
to the church as their greatest honour,' and, 
if one more word must be said of himself 
personally, entreats that it might be 'barely 
this — that he had always been a lover of 
learning and learned men.' Previous to his 
graduation, Bacon had resided in Leicester- 
sliire, where, as Mr. Nichols surmises, he 
I may have been curate of Newbold Vefdim 
I (Itlmtratioyu, iv. 243), ' the ancient inherii- 
; ance and seat of the Crewes and Montagues ' 
< {Bibliotheea Topograpkica Britannica, viii. 
. 886) ; to his residence there Bacon refers in 
the first of three letters to George Jeffreys, 
Ksq., dated from ' Cambridge, 6 Oct. 1732, at 
Quarles's coffee-house,' in which the writer 
complains of the university as ' a very dull 
place,' and professes himself ' mortally sick of 
all college news,' In the last of these letters, 
10 Dec. 1733, Bacon vindicates the genius and 
character of Malebranche against his detrac- 
tors, and chiefly those who would charge 
' that philosopher with atheism (DimcouBE, 
LettfTi, &c., ii. 17-33). In 1743 Bacon was 
presented by the university of Cambridge, 
in whose gift it then was, in consequence of 
the dissbiEty of the proper patron, the Duke 
of Norfolk, to the rectoiy of Newbold 
Verdun. ' But he did not long enjoy the 
I rectory, being soon after afflicted witli con- 
temporary derangement of intellect, which 
occaaLoned his removal to lodgings in Chel- 
sea for the convenience of proper medical 
assistance ; and he relinquished his clerical 
garh, though he was permitted to retain the 
rectory till his death, which happened at 
Chelsea, 7 April 1749 ' (Nichols, Illuitnt' 
tiont, iv. 243). He was buried at Coddenham 
on the 19th of the same month. A ' note ' by 
the Rev. Thomas Martyn, botany professor 
at Cambridge, records the circumstance that 
Montagu Bacon's last lodgings were in 
Manor Street, Chelsea, 'before which he 
had been in Duflield's madhouse at Little 
Chelsea, where he was attended bv his 
[Martyn's] father. . . . Mr. Bacon always 
appeared aa a layman. ... I never appre- 
hended that he waa in orders' (Nichols's 
Literary Artecdotet, vlii. 417). The wide 
range of Mr. Bacon's studies in poetical lite- 
rature may be estimated from his statement 
to Dr. Zachary Grey, that 'not many English 
or foreign poets had escaped lum (Letter 
dated 3 April 1746, in Nichols's niiutra- 
tums, iv. 244). His literary work waa small 
in quantity, and may be found in a volume 
published after his death, entitled 'Critical, 
EGstorical, and Explanatory Notes upon 
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lludibras, bj way of Supplement to the two 
Editions puMehed in the years 1744 and 
1746, by Zachary Grejr, LL.D. To wliicli 
is pK&ced a Dissertation upon Burlesque 
Poetry by the late learned and ingenious 
Montagu Bacon, Esq. And an Appendix, 
in which is a Translation of P&rt of tbe fint 
Canto into Latin Doggrel,' 8vo, London, 
175i. 

[Davy's MS. additions to Gnuluati Cantabri- 
giensee; Bacon's Letter to the Public Orator. 
1734, in 0«[it, Mag. Jan. 17BI, and in Nichols's 
Illufltnitions, iv. 2*2; Buncombe's Letters of 
Beveral Eminent Persons deceased, 1773; Ni- 
chola's Litemry Anecdotes, Tiii. 417; Collins's 
Pconigc of EngUod, 1812, iii. 1S7-8.] 

A. H. G. 

BACON, Sir NATHANIEL (Jl. 1640), 
rainter, was the seventh son of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, the first baronet created by James I ; 
who, again, was eldest sou of Sir Nicholas, the 
lord keeper. "Walpole confounds the painter 
with his uncle, Sir Kathaniel of Stiffkey [see 
BACOK,8lENlcaOL*8,ad_^.], half-brother of 
Sir Francis, afterwards lord chancellor, who 
was sheriff of Norfolk in 1599, and knierhted 
jn 1604. The nephew entered Corpus Cnristi 
College, Cambridge, in 1621, and graduated 
M.A. in 1628. He lived at Culford, in Suf- 
folk, on an estate given to him by his father. 
There is a monument t« him in the church 
there, and one to his wife, Jane Meautjs, 
the widow of Sir William OomwaUis. He 
is there described as ' well skilled in the his- 
tory of plants, and in delineating them with 
his pencil.' Walpole speaks of him aa having | 
'really attained the perfection of a master. I 
He studied painting in Italy, but his style , 
was rather Flemish than Italian. In Wal- j 
pole's time there were works of his to be 
seen at Culford, where be lived, and at Ooi^ 
hambuiT. At the latter place is a 'Cook- ' 
maid with dead fowls,' painted ' with great ' 
nature/and a much-admired portrait of wm- j 
self. The latter is ei^raved in the'Anec- ! 
dotes ' of Walpole. lie painted a ' Ceres ' j 
and a ' Hercules,' and left some paintings at 
Redgrave HaU, Suffolk, his father's seat. In | 
a note to Walpole is a recipe fur the pre- i 
parationofaparticular'biowne-pinke'colour I 
used by the said Nathaniel, which was 'bo 
very (food' that a certain painter, ' P. Oliver, I 
did bigblv commend it, and used none other 
to his dyinge day, wherewith, and with In- 
dian 1b^, be maide sure expressions of tbose 
deep and glowing sbadows in tboee histories 
he copied afterTitian, that no painting should 
appear more warm and fleshy than those of 
his hand ' ! He was created a knight of the 
Bath at the coronation of Charles I, and was 
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livinc in 1048 ( WitU at Bury Ht. Ednumde, 
ed. S. Tymms, Camden Soc p. 216). He 

bad three children, of whom Nicholas and 
Jane died unmarried, and Anne, his heiress, 
married, fintly, ber cousin. Sir Thoman 
Meautys, and secondly. Sir Harbottle Grim- 
ston. From this second marriage are de- 
scended the earls of Verulam, the owners of 
the famous Gorhambury estate. 

[Walpole's Aueodotes, 1. ISO; Peaeham r>u 
Limning, p. 126; Chubners'sBiog. Diet.; Eippis's 
Biog. Brit. ; Bedgrave'aDict.of English lUntere; 
Kagler'aRunnller-Leiicon.ed. 1878; B-Mastara's 
Corpas Christi Coll. ed. lAmb, p. 466 ; Norfolk 
ArchiEolagy, viii. 152 ; Camden's Britannia, c«l. 
Goneh, ii. 82; Notes and Queries, 5th sar. x. 
232.J E. B. 

BACON, NATHANIEL (1693-16601, 
puritan, was the third son of Edward Bacnn 
of Shrubland Hall, Suffolk, son of lord keeper 
Bacon by his first wife, and half-brother 
of the great Francis Bacon [see Bacoh, Sib 
NiCH0LAB,(iiiA7i,]. Nathaniel Bacon wu bred 
to the bar and admitted of Gray's Inn 1 6 Au^. 
1611, of which he became ultimately a 
bencher. He was called to the bar 2 Au};. 
1617, and for some time after resided in 
Essex, and was one of the commission of 
the peace for that county. Bemoving tn 
Ipswich he was elected in 1643 recorder of 
that town, and is said to hare been at one 
time recorder of Bury St. Eldmunds also. 
From the commencement of the BtruB^ be- 
tween Charles I and the Long parliament 
he was a zealous adlierent of the parliament. 
He is said to have acted as chairman of the 
central committee, sitting at Cambridge, of 
the seven associated counties known as the 
Eastern Association, formed for common de- 
fence against the royalist forces. Certainly 
he was one of the most active members of 
the committee for Suffolk. Cromwell began 
his military career by co-operating with this 
Eastern Association, and Bacon may have 
thus earlv attracted his notice and gained his 
regard. In November 1645 Bacon was sent 
to the Long parliament as one of the mem- 
bers for Cambridge University on the oc- 
currence of a vacancv in its lepreeentation. 
In 1647 appeared the work to which he 
owes his reputation, 'An Historical Dis- 
! covery of the Uniformitr of the Govem- 
' ment of England ; the £rst part from the 
first times till the reign of Edward TH.' 
A ' Continuation . . . until the end of thn 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, with a preface, be- 
ing a vindication of the ancient way of pat^ 
liaments in England,' was not published until 
1661. With his brother Francis be repre- 
sented Ipswich in the two protectorate par- 
liaments of Oliver Cromwell, in Richard 
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Cromwell's Bolitarj parliament, aud lie sat in I the authoraliip of the curiouB piece (probably 
the revived Long parliBment of 1660. After a translAtion), ' A Relation otthe fearftil £s- 
the estabiishmeut of the commonwe&lth lie i tat« of Francis Spira in the year 1548,' an 
had been appointed one of the admiralty ■ account of an ItalianlawyerWlio, after quit- 
jiid^pes, an omce which heeicchanged for that tin)^ Itomaniam for protestantism, reverted to 
of master of requests U) the Protector. One his first creed, suffering in consequence ago- 
of his chief ftinctiona appears to have been to nies of remorse and coming to an unhappy 
act as a medium of communication between , end. The first edition of it was publisht'd 
Cromwell and his council of state j and this | anonymously in 1636, and it was not, appa- 
body often commissioned him to inquire into j rently, until the publication of that of lo^'i, 
and report on claims, grievances, and other i some years after his death, that it was said 
matters brought before them and requiring | on the title-page to have been ' compiled ' by 
careful investigation. He remained master ' Nathaniel Bacon. Many editions of it have 
of requests during' the brief protectorate of been issued, one in 1845 as ' An Everlasting 
Kichard Cromwell, and died in 1660. He , Proof of theFalsehood of Popery.' A trans- 
was buried at Coddenham. It has been said Intion of it into Welsh appeared in 1830. In 
that he received 3,000i. for his anti-rojalist ' the catalogue of the library of the British 
services, and a salatr of 600/. a year as master Museum there are various entries under this 
iif requests (' The Mystery of the Good Old Nathaniel Bacon, which properly belong to 
Cause' in Parliamentary HUtory, iii. 16Q1). another Nathaniel Bacon, the Virginian re Del. 
Bacon's ' Historical Discourse ' is a sort of [Gent. Mag. liii?. pt. ii. p. 807, and xct. 22 ; 
constitutional history of England, showing Porlinmeatji of England. 1213-1700, printed as 
much knowledge of the development of its a return to the Hcnise of CommonB in 1878 ; Ca- 
inatitutions, civil and ecclesiastical, and per- . lendars of State Papers. Domeetic Series, i&ob, 
vaded hv a strong spirit of hostility to the ' &«■, 1881-2; Foster's Register of Admissions to 
claims of the royal prerogative and to hierar- | «™y"« ^""^ P- 31 ; Carlyle'a Cromwell; Catalogno 
chicalpretensions. For thiareasontheedition 'rf^«I'i''™'7 of tlie British Museum.] F. >,. 
of it, published after the Restoration in 1666, ! BAOON, NATHANIEL (1642 P-1676), 
was suppressed by the government, and for ; Virginian patriot, is vaguely stated in Ame* 
the publication of one in 1676 its printer was rican books to have been a native of London, 
prosecuted, and had to take i-efuge abroad, and to have kept terms at one of the inns 
After the revolution of 1688 the edition of of court. From a contemporary pamphlet 
1665wa«reissued(inl689),withtheaddition (Strange Newi from Virgittia, beinff a full 
of a new title-page, on which the work was and true Afxvunt qf the Life and Death of 
represented as having been ' collected ' by Nathaniel Sacon, Etq., London, printed for 
Bacon ' ftvm some manuscript notes of John Wm. Harris, 1677), we leam that he was 
Selden, Esq.' The statement seems to have the son of Thomas Bacon, of Friston Hall, 
no better foundation than a vague assertion Suffolk, and thus descended from a younger 
of Chief Justice Vaughan, one of Selden's branch of the great house of Bacon. He 
executors, that the 'groundwork' of the book entered Gray's Inn 22 Nov. 1664 (FosTEE, 
was Selden's. A fifth edition was issued so Register ofAdmutioTu to Grag'» Inn, 1882, 
late as 1760. The spirit of liberty which it p. 31). About 1673 he married Elizabeth, 
breathedcommended it to Lord Chatham, who, daughter of Sir Edward Duke, a Suffolk 
in his letters to his nephew, speaks of it as baronet. There appears to be no ground for 
* the heat and most instructive t>ook we hare a statement in the ' Gentleman's Magaiine ' 
on matters of the kind,' adding that though (Ixxxvi. 397) that he did so against bis 
its 'style' he ' uncouth,' ' the expression is father'swish,' who violently marked his dis- 
striking and forcible.' Carlylehas surmised approhation.' On the contran,', the writer of 
{OliverCromweiriLettersandSpeechee,fQ^\i- the pamphlet above quoted mentions that 
lar edition, iv. 240, note) that ' one of the he was aUowed a ' gentle competency ' from 
two Suffolk Bacons, most prohahly Nathaniel his father, which, however, his ' expen- 
Baeon,' was the writer of the ' Diary ' pub- sive habits ' rendered insufficient. Possibly 
lished in 1828 as that of ' Thomas Burton, with a view of breaking these off, and also 
member in the parliaments of Oliver and from a spirit of adventure, he emigrated to 
Itichard Cromwell from 1656 to 1669.' But Virginia, his father supplying him with stock 
as the diarist speaks of himself in the first to the value of l,S00f. He settled on the 

Crson and of the two Bacona in the third, plantation of Curies, in the upper part of 
sides making disparaging mention of at the James river, on the Indian frontier. 
least one speech of^Francis Bacon, Oarlyle Both friends and foes are agreed as t« his 
was in all likelihood mistaken in his surmise, remaricable abilities, aud the grace and charm 
Nathaniel Bacon has also been credit«d with J of his manner. His acquirements as a lawyer 
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also rendered hU advice of (jreat, value to the 
colonists in their disputes with the governor ; 
and the prestige of hiB descent secured him 
a large amount of deference. Shortly after 
his arrival he became a memher of the ffo- 
vemor's council. His estates being' speciallj 
exposed to Indian raids, he was one of the 
foremost in concerting measures of resist- 
ance ; and he was chosen general bj the vo- 
lunteer colonists. Anapplieation was made 



deferred eranting the request. Bacon set out 
against the Indfans without obtaining his 
sanction. Thereupon he was declared a rebel, 
but an insurrection in the middle counties 
compelled the Kovemor to yield to the popular 
demands. Writs were issued for the elec- 
tion of a new council on a system of wider 
sufirage. Bacon was elected for his county, 
And though arrested on hie return, he was 
soon set at liberty, and sat in the assemblv 
which passed the code known as ' Bacon s 
Laws.' In another expedition a^^nat the 
Indians, he defeated them with great 
slaughter. The governor, having meanwhile 
received reinforcements, af^in declared him 
a rebel, but, after a stubborn contest, was 
compelled to take refuge in tlie English ves- 
sels. Jamestown thereupon fell into the 
hands of Bacon, who, being unable to gar- 
rison it, burned it to the ground. While 
organising further and more comprehensive 
measures on behalf of the colonists, he died 
somewhat suddenly in October 1676. He 
left an only daughter, Mary, who was mar- 
ried to Hugh Chamberlain, M.D., of Alder- 
ton HaU, Suffolk, physician to Queen Anne. 
Oldye in a manuscript note to the article on 
Mrs. Behn, authoress of ' Widow Ranter, 
or the History of Bacon in Virginia,' 1690, 
in Langbaine s ' Dramatic Authors ' (letter 
of Samue! Egerton Brydges, in Gent. Mag. 
Ixxiv. 808), attributes to the Virginian the 
' Historical Discourse of the Government of 
England,' 1647, hut the date of the publi- 
cation of the work is sulGcient to disprove 
that he was the author of it. 

[Spuksa's American BiogTBpliy (1848), iii. 
243-306 ; Strange News from Virginia, London, 
1677 ; History of Bacon and Ingnm'g Rebellion 
in Virgioia in 1676 and 1676, a contamporary 
account first published in ise7i Qaut. Hag. 
liiiv. 807-8, luiTi. part ii. 297-8, kjv. part i. 
20-24 ; Notes nnd QneiHes, 2Dd icries, u. 202, 
3idBenes,iii. 480-81; MS.Eger. 239S, pp. 15S- 
198, where, beiidea other documents, will be 
fbnod a copy of Nathaniel Bacon's description of 
the fight with (he Indians in Kay 1670, of hie 
letter to the gorernor, 26 May 1676. and uf a 
letter of his wife to her sister, describing their 
mode of life and the raids of the IndinnB.] 

T. F. H. 



BACON, atia$ Sodthweli, NATHA- 
NIEL (1598-1676), Jesuit. [See Soimi- 

BACON, Sib NICHOLAS (1609-157))), 
lord keeper, bom in 1609, probablyin a house 

belonging to the parents of Sir Francis Wal- 
singham at Chislciiurst, Kent, was the second 
son of Robert Bacon, of Drinkstone, Suffolk, 
sheepreeve to the abbey of Bury St. Ed- 
munds. Hie mother was Isabella, daughter 
of John Cage, of Pakenham. A younger 
brother, James, engaged in trade in London ; 
was elected an alderman 24 April lo67; was 
sheriff in 1568; died 6 June 1573 ; and waa 
buried in the church of St, Dunstan's in the 
East (STOw'siomion,1633,p.l39;0¥BRAU.*H 
ErmembTaiKia, n. 21 n.). There is reason to 
believe that Nicholas was at first educated at 



the abbey school of Buiy. In 1523 he pn>- 
ceeded to Corpus Chiisti College, Cambridge, 
where he obtamed a bibl»«1erKslup, and gra- 
duated B.A. in 1527. At the umvorsity he 
made friends with two fellow-students, Wil- 
liam Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, and 
Matthew Parker, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with both of whom he remained 
on intimate terms in after life (Ststfh, lAfe 
o/Parker, 8m, i. 9). Shortly after taking 
his degree he made a journey to France, and 
stayed at Paris. On his return he stadied 
common law at Oray's Inn, being called t<> 
the bar in 1533, and becoming an ' ancient ' 
of the society in 1636. A little later Areh- 
bishop Cranmer recommended Bacon to thi> 
minister Cromwell for the appointment of 
town-clerk of Calus. Cranmer describes 
the young man as being of such toward- 
ness in the law, and of so good Judgment 
touching Christ's religion, that in that stead 
he Hhould be able to do Qod and the king 
right acceptable service (Ciukjibb, Work*, 
Parker 8oc., ii. 38i). But the recommenda- 
tion does not seem to have had any effect. 
In 1537 he was nominated solicitor of the 
Court of Angmentations, at an annual salarr 
of about 70/. In 1540 he was one of th'e 
commissioners appointed to arrange for the 
dissolution of the chapter of the collegiate 
church of Southwell. At the time he was 
described as the solicitor of Cambridge uni- 

Bacon was desirous that the confiscated 
revenues of the dissolved monasteries should 
be applied to useful purposes, and with two 
friends, Thomas Denton and Robert Carr, 
drafted a scheme for their employment in 
the establishment of a college for the edu- 
cation of statesmen. It was proposed to 
erect a hooae in London where young men 
of good ihmily and attainments should be 
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taueht civil law, Latin, and French. Some Somerset House on '22 Dec. 1I>53 tbe poat of 
ct' the students were to be attached to forei^ lord keeper of the great seal (in the place nf 
embassiee, and others were to compile his- lord chancellor Ileath). He was afterwards 
tories of offiaal transactions. But the pro- admitted to the priy; council and knighted. 
posalinetwith little favour, and the monaatlc One of the first duties of his new office wus 
eatatea were distributed among the king's to communicate to hia friend Parker the 
friends. Bacon himself secured a share of news of his appointment— chiefly at his own 
the spoils. Lands in Hertfordshire, Norfolk, recommendation — to tbe archbishopric of 
Wilts, and Hampshire, belonging to the Canterbury, and the queen was content for 
monasteries of St. Albans, "Wnlsingham, and many years following to leave ' the ordering 
Thetford, and to the unfortunale Countess of of church matters for the most part ' in tbe 
Salisbury, who had been executed in 1541, hands of Bacon and Cecil. The reformed 
were bestowed upon him in 1543 and 1544. religion lar^ly benefited by this arrange- 
Redgrave Park, Suffolk, one of these estates, '' ment. On So Jan. lofiS-B, EUiabeth opened 
he exchanged in the latter year with tbe her first parliament. Bacon, who hj virtue 
king for the manors and woods of Great of his omce presided in the House of Lords, 
Holland, Essex, and of Redgrave, Botesdale, explained in her presence to the two houses 
and Gilliogbam, Suffolk, all of which had the causes of their assembling, and procured 
been the property of the abbev of Bury St. an act for the recognition of tbe queen's 
Edmunds. Otberlanda in Sufiblk, Bedford- title (D'Ewes's JoumaU, ii.). On 31 March, 
shire, and London and Westminster fell to | Bacon, with Heath, archbishop of York,^re- 
him towards the end of the same year (1644) I sided over a public disputation at West- 
and in May 1546. In December 1544 he ob- minster between champions of protestantism 
tained a thirty years' lease of the rectory of and Catholicism. Tbe meeting continued 
Burwell St. Mary, Cambridgeshire. In 154(t tilt 3 April, when Sir Nicholas was com- 
he was made attorney of the court of wards pelled to dissolve the assembly by the re- 
sind liveries, an office in which he was con- msal of the catholics to begin the discus- 
tinued by Edward VI in the following year. : sion. At first the lord keeper sought to 
In February 1647-8 he was one of the com- conciliate the disputants by 'words of amity 
missioners to survey the suppressed colleges , and office,' hut he was ultimately roused to 
in Norfolk and Suffolk. In 1550 he became ; anger by the obstinacy of the catholics, and 
a bencher of Oray's Ian ; and in the same | ' at his departure said, " Seeing you are not 
year he was granted by the king a pension : willing that we should heare you, it is likely 
of 6/. aa a' studeant at the lams {Trtvelyajt that shortly you shall heare of us"' (Hai- 
Paptr*, Camden Soc,, pamim). He pur- wabo's AnTiaU (Camden Soc.), pp. 22-3). 
chased the famous estate of Oorhambury, Two of the disputants. White, bishop of 
near St Albans, in 1660. On 24 Oct. 1562 Winchester, and Watson, bishop of Lincoln, 
he was chosen Ireosurerof hia inn, and a few were sent to prison, and the rest had to 
months later he obtained from Edward VI i enter into their recognisances to remain in 
a charter of incorporation for the town of London, and to appear again when sum- 
St. Albans, of which ha was afterwards moned. On 14 April 1559 letters patent 
nominated high steward (Newcome'b iSt were issued authonsing Bacon, as keeper of 
Albant, p. 481). tbe great seal, to hear causes in chancery, 

Under Mary, Bacon retained bis office in and to exercise the full jurisdiction of lord 
tbe court of wards, and, in spite of hia pro- chancellor (Egerton Paper* (Camd. Soc.), 
testantiam, escaped persecution. The only p. 29). 

restriction placed upon Bacon by the queens Before 1559 closed. Bacon had shown him- 
advisers was a prohibition against his leav- self a statesman of no ordinary ability. Cecil 
ing England; it was feared that he might was anxious that the queen should ^d the 
enterintodangerousrelationswilhprotestant Scotch protestants, who were in rebellion 
exiles. He was at the time in continual against theLrcatholicBovereign,?tfatyStuarl, 
intercourse with his old friend Sir William and her French friends. The f^ure of this 
Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, who had warlike proposal was mainly due to Bacon's 
married a sister of Bacon^ second wife, opposition. On 15 Dec, 1669, while address- 
and in 1667 the friends interchanged visits lug the House of Lords on the subject, he for- 
ot their country houses at Redgrave and cibly described the impoverished condition of 
Burghley respectively. the country, the doubtful wisdom of a polic; 



Bcession of Elizabeth brought Bacon which should aid subjects to oppose their 

into active political life. Cecil was at once eovereign,and the crimmality of breaking the 

created secretaiy of state, and Bacon, poe- public peace, especially with so powerful an 

eibly through Cecil's influence, received at enemy as France, without adequate proyoca- 
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lion. Se acknowledged the danger to Eiig- 
limd of the establishment of a strong French 
I'utholic power in Scotland, but urged delay, 
lit any rate until it ivas clearly seen how 
likely it was that this danger would be 
realised (Sari. MS. 398, p. 8). But Bacon 
was not desirous that England should appear 
to temporise with catliohcism, or Bhould re- 
main a passive spectator of catholic hostili- 
ties in Europe whenever action had good 
chances of success. In 1561 he strongly urged 
an English alliance with the King of Navarre 
and the French Calvinists, and in 156i? he 
opposed in a forcible speecli delivered before 
the priTy council in the queen's presence tlie 
suggestion tliat she and Mary Stuart should 
meet in England to discuss the questions at 
iMue in Scotland, although he was well 
aware of Elizabeth's desire for the interview 
(ffarl. MS. 398, p. 17). At the opening of 
the parliament of 1563, the lord keepermade 
iinotber lucid speech describing the internal 
disorders of the cotintrj-, the Uxity of reli- 
gious observances, and the dangers to be 
apprehended from the fanatical Guises in 
Scotland and France. In 1666 Bacon had to 
read to the queen at Westminster an addre><.'; 
framed by a joint committee of the two 
houBes of parliament entreating her to marry, 
or, in case of her refusal to accede to that 
request, to make arrangements for the suc- 
cession. Whan the poriiament erf 1667 sent 
a deputation to address her again on the sub- 
ject, and the speakers added menacing words 
as to the queen's practice of taking ' money 
or other things ... at her own pleasure,' 
Bacon was ordered by the queen to express 
her displeafiure, and to summarily declare 
parliament dissolved. He obeyed the com- 
mand, but Elizabeth supplemented his speech 
with one of her own. 

Bacon was never anxious to pose as the 
mere spokesman of Ehiabeth. IniD64 befell 
under ner displeasure on suspicion of having 
pronrpted the publication of a work entitled 
' A Declaration of the Succession of the 
Crowne Imperial! of Ingland.' Thepamphlet 
was attributed to John Hales, clerk of the 
hanaper, and in it the claims of the Stuart 
line were passed over in favour of those of 
I ^ady Catherine Grey, granddaughter of Mary , 
Henry VIII's younger sister, and Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk. Lady Catherine 
was out of favour with EHJiabeth, and the 
qiwen, listening to the suggestions of Dudley, 
who had no liking for the lord keeper, hur- 
riedly assumed that Bacon was compromised 
in the matt«r. She therefore ordered liim 
' from the court, and from intermeddling 
with any other thing but Chancery,' and 
threatened to dismiss him from her service 
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(Stbym!, Anru^, 8vo, I. ii. 121 ; cf. Wood's 
At^tena, ed. Bliss, i. 40S). Elizabeth was 
right in ascribing to Bacon an increasing' 
distrust of Mary Stuart, but she was wrong- 
in identj^ng bis views on the succession 
withthose of the author of the 'Declaration,' 
and he was ultimately restored to favour. 
Bacon afterwards drew up an answer to 
another vindication of the rights of the house 
of Suffolk from the pen of Sir Anthony 
Browne f^.T.], and there he distinctly se- 
conded the cliumB of the house of Stuart, 
' exclusive of Mary Queen of Scots, who had 
forfeited her rights.' Browne's argument 
and Bacon's Testation were publisned to- 
gether in 1723 under the title of 'The Right 
of Succession to the Crown of England in the 
Family of the Stuarts exclusive of Mary 
Queen of Scots, learnedly asserted by Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal, agiunst Sir Anthony Brown, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. Faithfully 
published irom the original MS. by Na- 
thaniel Booth, Esq., of QiA-fi Inn.' 

In all the discussions in the English council 
and parliament as to Mary Stuart, both before 
and after her imprisonment in England ia 
16(18, he took up a very independent attitude. 
He became honestly convinced that whatever 
influence she could command would be used 
to the injory of protestantism in England. 
and advocated stringent measures against 
her. But tie was cre£ted with suflicient im- 
partiaUty as a judge to admit of his appoint- 
ment to the presidency of two conferences 
held in London in 1568 and 1570 respectively 
to consider the fortunes of Mary Stuart and 
the English relations with Scotland, and in 
that capacity lie is reported to have acted 
with dignity and propriety. In 15G9 he 
showed nimself averse to the proposal to 
marry her to the Duke of Norfolk, and 
when in 1570 Eliiabeth seemed to incline to 
her restoration, he spoke so directly against 
the plan— implying in the course of his 
speech that her execution might possibly he 
necessary in the interests of protestantism— 
as to call forth the rebuke from the queen's. 
lips that ' his counsels were like himself, 
rash and dangerous.' On 13 Aug. 1670, 
Bacon in a letter to Cecil pointed out the 
risks to which Elizabeth exposed herself by 
allowing a momentary cessation of hostilities 
between foreign protestanta and catholics to 
lead her to adopt a condliatory policy to- 
wards Mary Stuart and her friends. Early 
in the next year he declared that, ' if,' as was 
still contemplated, 'the Queen of Scots waft 
restored, in three months she would kindle a 
fire which would wrap the island in flameSr 
and which the power of man would fail to 
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extingiuBh.' In Bacon's speech at the open- 
ing M the parliament of 1671, he confined 
hiniself to a vigorously worded appeal for 
liberal mnts of money to pat the country 
in an efficient state ot defence against its 

A difficulty has been raised as to Bacon's 
views on the queen's marriage during the 
last yean of his life. An elaborately argu- 
mentative paper printed among- the ' Egerton 
Papers' (pp. 60-7), under dato 1570, and 
doubtfully attributed to the lord keeper, dis- 
cusses fully 'the discommodities' and 'the 
commodities that might ensue trom ' Eliza- 
beth's proposed marriage vith the Duke of 
Anjou ; and although the religious conse- 
quences of the match are not oirelt on, as 
Sir Walter Mildmay, to whom it was ad- 
diessedj rightly remarked, its general conclu- 
sion is in favour of the French alliance. Mr. 

P" 

Iett«r was found in his desk written in 1677, 
in which a !F^nch marriage was denounced 
as hsTJng for its object the death of the queen 
and the hberation of Mary Stuart. This 
opinion is certainly more in accordance with 
the tenor of Bacon's general policy than the 
former. But Sir Nicholas was well able to 
look at a question judicially; and the first 
paper, if we admit him to have been the 
author of it, may be regarded as a tentative 
examination of the subject in all its bear- | 
inga, and no final expression of opinion. ■ 
It was clearly not intended for publication. ' 
In 15T2 Bacon, confirmed in his habitual 
distrust of the French catholics by the St. 
Bartholomew massacre, supported a bill for 
the expulsion of all French denizens from 
this country. Such conduct els this made 
Bacon the butt of all catholic libellers con- 
cealed in England or living openly abroad. 
In 1573 a royal proclamation against the 
publication of catbolic libels was issued, 
m which the services of Bacon to the statf 
and to rell^on were highly commended. 

Meanwhile Bacon was andeavouring to 
strengthen the position of the cburcfi in 
England. In the parliament of 1670 he had 
suggested sensible means for the better ob- 
servance of doctrine and discipline in the 
church. On the latter question he always 
offered judicious counsel, and the only I'e- 
corded quarrel which he had with his friend 
Parker concerned the archbishop's occasional 
laxity in this matter. Parker at the time 
charged Bacon with being 'a pt 
man, but the friends were reconciif 
Parker'sdeath in 1575, when he affectionately 
remembered Bacon in his will. 

Sir Nidiolas died in London at his 
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dence, York House by Charing Cross, on 

20 Feb, 157&-9, ' about eight in the morning ' 
(Hut. MSS. C<m. Rep. iv. 386). According 
to an old story, reported by Dr. liawley, 
Francis Bacon's biographer, he owed his fatal 
illness to the carelessness of his barber, who 
allowed him to fall asleep with a draught 
blowing full upon him (F. Bacon's Work*, 
ed. Sp«3ding, Yii. 1S3). Bacon had arranged 
in 1574 for his burial in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, and there is a letter, dated 4 Aug. 1674, 
among the manuscripts belonging to the 
chapter (from Alexander Nowell, dean of 
St. Paul's) directing that the lord keeper's 
workmen should have access ' at all tymes 
convenient into the south syde of the queare 
at Fowles ... to make roome for his lord- 
ships toombe thereto be settupp'(ti. ii:.71). 
In this tomb Sir Nicholas was buried on 
March, and upon it was engraved a very 
laudatory epitaph (see Webveb's Fanerall 
Monumentt, 812). ' The whole charges of 
the funeralles' reached the Urge sum of 
fil9/. 12*. Id. (Blaci's Aihmoi. MSS. Qtt. 
No. ft36, ff. 21,23-36,73-4). 

Sir Nicholas began his famous bouse at 
Gorhambury in 1663. It was completed in 
1568, and in these five years he spent upon 
it, exclusive of the timber and stone which 
camefrom his estates, l,894i. 11«. 9^d. (^Bncon 
MSS. in Lambeth Librarj-, 647, ff. 5 and 9). 
Over the entrance were inscribed the verses : 

Hsc cum porfDcitNicbolaus tecta Bbcodus, 
Elizabeth regni lustra fnere duo ; 

Factu!< eqaes, magni custDS fuit ipso aigilli. 
Gloria sit soli tota tributa Deo. 
Beneath the lines was Bacon's motto, ' Sledio- 
cria firma.' On the walls of the chief ban- 
queting room were Latin verses by Bacon on 
grammar, arithmetic, logic, music, rhetoric, 
geometry, and astrology (Wekvur's J-kai. 
Mon. 584). He added a gallery to the house 
before 1576 in honour of an approaching visit 
of the queen. Elizabeth frequently stayed 
at Gorhambury, and before its erection she 
had visited Bacon at Redgrave. She was at 
Gorhambury in 1572 and in 1573, and pre- 
sented to the lord keeper a portrait of herself, 
painted by Hilliard, on her fint visit. In 
May 1577 she stayed there for six days and 
received a very sumptuous entertainment, on 
which Bacon spent 600^ On that occasion 
Sir Nicholas caused the door by which the 
queen hod entered to be nailed up, so that no 
one might ever pass over the same threshold. 
In London Bacon lived before he held office 
in Xoble Street, Foster Lane, in a house built 

a himself. After 1568, York House, near 
aring Cross, bec&me his official residence. 
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many poetical effusioiig. Georga Wlietstone 
was the ftutLor of a long piiem entitled ' A 
R^rnKmbrance of the woorthie and well im- 

S loved life of tlie Right Hoaourable Sir 
[i^olas Bacon, £night . . . who deceased 
the 20th daye of Februarie 1578 [-»].' This 
interesting- encomium was reprinted in 1816 
in the 'Frondes Cudueio.' Another pane- 
mic ID Teree, by L. Ramsey, was called ' A 
Sort discourse of Plan's fittall end, with an 
unfaigiied commendation of the worthiness 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon.' It was printed as a 
broadside in 1678, and was republished in 
Fair's ' Select Poetrv ' (Parker Society) in 
1845. 

Bacon's political opinions bore the stamp 
of honest conviction, and he could express 
them with a fluency and directness which 
aearlv made him a great orator. Puttenliam 
in hiB ' Arte of Poesie,' 1589 (ed. Arber, 
p. 15'i), praises ' his grave and natural! elo- 
quence,' and asserts that 'in deede he was a 
most eloquent man ' (ibid.Y Nosh in ' Pierce , 
Pennilesse,' 1692 (ed. J. P. Collier, p. 46), , 
writes : ' What age will not prayse immortal ; 
Sir Philip Sidney - . . togetlier with Sir ; 
Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper, and merrr Sir 
Thomas More, for the chiefe pilleis of our 
English speech P' Ilis 'rare learning and 
wisedome Were also generally commended. 
* 1 have come to the lorn keeper, Sir NichoUu 
Bacon,' says Puttenham, ' and found him 
sitting in his gallery alone with the works 
of Quintiltian before him.' Naunton calls 
him ' an archpiece of wit and wisdom ' (Frag- 
menta Xeyalia, ed. Arber, u. 38), and Parker 
attests his readiness to aid him in his anti- 
quarian pursuits (Stbtpb'b Parker, i. 522-3). 
His interest in education was far in advance 
of his age. We have seen that the subject 
interested him at the time of the dissolution 
of the monasteries. Later in life — in 1561 — 
lie sent to Sir William Cecil an admirable 
memorandum on the desirability of reforming 
the court of words, and of reoi^antsing the 
education of the minors under its control. 
There he sketched out a verj' wise system for 
the training of young men and women, not 
only in literature and the arts, but in morals 
and athletic exercises (J. P. CoLUER in 
Ar(!h<eolcyia, Jixxvi,3ii9). In the same year he 
founded a free grammar school at Redgrave, 
.lost before his death he gave 200^. towards 
the erection of a chapel for his old college 
of Corpus Christi, and by his will created 
six Bcholarshipe to enable poor scholars from 
his school at Redgrave to study at Cam- 
bridge, lie made frequent contributions of 
books to the university library. 

His knowledge of law was remarkably 
full and sound. The rights of the court of 
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Chancer? he justly upheld in his little pun- 

Ct called ' Arguments exhibited in Par- 
ent whereby it is proved that the Pel- 
sons of Noblemen were attachable hv Law for 
Contempts in the High Court of Cbancerr,' 
which was printed from his manuscript in 
1641. He was anxious to simplify the ar- 
rangement of the statutes, and to print them 
so as to make them geneit^ accessible 
{Harl. MS. 349, p. 117ft). The cursitor'i 
office in ChanceTrLane was erected by him. 
The advantage he derived from his l^gal 
j training in his ^neral administrative work ia 
■ well indicated in an extant paper on the royal 
I revenue addressed to Sir waiter Mildmay, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, about 1564. 
His patience, courtesy, and straightfomuid- 
ness on the bench made him popular with 
suitors (cf Cahpbell, Omaeellort, ii. 213). 
As to his general character, Hayvrard, a coo- 
I temporary, describes him as ' a man of greate 
I diligence and ability in his place, whose fTpo^' 
nesse preserved his great nesoe from suspicion, 
envye, and hate' (Annali (Camden Soc.), p. 
13;cf.CAliSEN'B.iln>ui^,subl579). Lloyd 
in his 'State Worthies' (p. 471), attributes 
to him the maxim, ' Let us stay a little 
that we may have done the sooner,' and 
thus sums up his administrative capacity: 
' His account of England and all afTaires wu 
punctual; his use of learned artists con- 
tinual ; his corresyondence with his fellow- 
statesmen exact ; his apprehension of our laws 
and government clear ; his model of both 
methodical; his faithfulness to the church 
eminent; his industrious invention for the 
state indefatigable.' But bis cheery humour 
was doubtless his most attractive charac- 
teristic. His good-nstured repartees were far 
famed, although most of their wit has now 
evaporated. Many of them are preserved in 
Francis Bacon's coUectionsof ' Apophth«;iiii.' 
On one occasion when the queen visitea hiin 
at Gorhambury, she remarked, 'Mylord, what 
a little house you have gotten ! ' and Bacon 
replied, ' Madam, my house is well, but it a 
vou who have made me too great for mv 
house' (BMxm'B Apophtk^mt, in Spedding*! 
edition of the fForig, vii. 144). He conscien- 
tiously avoided the danger of jesting at hi* 
friends' expense. ' He nad a veiy quaint 
saying, and he used it often to good purpose 
— that he loved the jest well, but not tie 
losse of his friend' (Nicuroir, p. 38). 

In person Bacon waa (in Camden's phrase) 
' exceeding gross-bodied. As Elizabeth said 
of him, ' his soul lodged well ' (NAtmvK, p. 
38). The unwieldiness of his body is 6e- 
quently the subject of Bmuaing comment in 
his own letters. A portrait of Sir Nicholas 
by Zucchero has been often engraved, and a 
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coloured terracotta bust besides two portraits ' described as of Sbnibland Hall, SutFolk, be> 
are nt the modern Gorhamburv house. i came ' ancient ' of Gtray's Inn on 21 Nov. 

Bacon was twice married, 'first to Jane, 1 1576 ; was M.P. for Yarmoutli (1576-83), 
daughter ofWiUiamFernley of West Crating, for TaviHtock (1584), for Weymouth (1586), 
Suffolk, bvwhooi he liad three Bona,Nichola8, for Suffolk (169i-3) ; was sberiff of Suffolk 
NathanieI,andEdward,and tlireedaughters, I in 1601; waa knighted on 11 Mar 1608; 
Anne, Jane, and Elizabeth. His second wife died 8 Sept. 1618, and was buried at Banham. 
■was Ann [q.v.], daughter of Sir Anthony j [Cooper'sAthenaCintab.i. 389-98 ;Biogr. Brit.; 
Cooke, by whom he had two sons, Anthony Cul. Siata Papers, 1647-80; Fronde's ifiBtory; 
[q.v.] and the Ulustrione Francis fq. v.] . CanlianaArchapologia.iiii. 391 ; Uanters's Hist. 

Of the lord keeper's first family, Nicho- ■ Corpus Christi Coll. ed. Lamb; Slrype'a Annuls 
LAB, usually described as of Redgrave, Suf- : and Life of Park«r ; Foss'b Judges of Eagland, v. 
folk, became an ' ancient ' of Gray's Inn on **^ '• Foster's Begister of Admissiona to Gmy'g 
21Nov.l576,hayingbeenadinittedastudeut ^'"'; Burta'sPeBrajjeandBaronBlago. Mr.J.P. 
on 16 Dec. 1562 : was knight«d by Elizabeth '^l'"«^' '" Archwologia, i«vi. 33B at s^., de- 
al Norwich on 22 Aug. 1578; was hiat ""^ ^'"■/"'t^ of manuwinpt spoechea and 
aheriffof Suffolk in 1681; was M.P. for tlfce "™"">>d» by. Bir Nicholas m b.s powe«K>o. 

«o.ecountyfro».1572tol683i was created 2,'^" TJ^^nf ^ Xl"" ^'^J^^ "* ^ 
_., . ■', . ,_ 1 .'. T . "* round amona the iiftrlaian. lAngdowoe, and 

Aepremierharonet of E^landbyJam^Ion Cottonian MSS at ti.e British Mn«,nm, in tU 
22 May 1611, died 22 Nov. 1624. and was Cambridge UniTersity Ubraiy, and among the 
buried at Redgrave. Seven sons survived p«pe™ at Hatfield. Sir Nicholasa name apptars 
him, and he was succeeded in the baronetcy frequently in the archives of Ipswich, where the 
by Edmund, the eldest of them, a Mend and burgesses often entertained bim (cf. Hist. MSS. 
<N)rrespondent of Sir Henry Wotton, whose Com. Rep. ix. 260-1). A ludicTons attempt to 
niece, Philippa, he married. His will is ; identify Baron with tjie oripnal of two of 

Jrinted in ' Burr Wills ' {Camden Soc.v. 211). Shakespaape's cbuactere— Hamlet's Dcele Clan- 
inSirEdmund'8deathwithoutissue,iftl649, dius and Sir John FalatjifF— was made in Not«a 
his brother Robert became third baronet. A i *"** I"*'''"' 3rd ser. iii. 83, 106. Other re- 
third brother, Butts, of Mildenhall, Suffolk, f*"""!** »" P^en in the teit.] S. L. L. 
was himself created a baronet in 1627. , BACON, PIIANUEL (1700-1783), di- 
Nicholaa of Gillingham, son of the lord vineanddramatist, tbesonofPhanuelBacon, 
keepe^'Bfourthson^icIloIa8, wasalsocreated fellow of St. John's College. Oxford, vicar 
a baronet in 1616, but thisbaronetcybecame of St. Lawrence's, Reading, and author of 
«xtinct in 1685. In 1765 Richard, eighth ' A Pastor's Admonition to hie Parishioners ' 
baronet of Mildenhall, became seventh Ukro- ' (Reading, 1727-6), was bom on 13 Oct. 1700, 
net of Redgrave, and thus united the bonours at Reading, was a demy of Magdalen College, 
of both branches of the fomily (Sury WUU, Oxford, and proceeded BA. 12 June 1719, 
p. 266). The title is still held by lineal M.A. 17 April 17^2, B.D. 29 April 1731, and 
descendants <rf the lord keeper. D.D.9Dec. 1736. Ilebecame vicarof ^«m- 
NiTH*iHBL, the lord beeper's second son. her, in8uB8ex,and rectorof RaldenjinOiford- 
usually describedasof Stiffkey.Narfolk, was shire, at which place he die<l 10 Jan. 1783. 
admitted to Gray's Inn on 15 Dec. 1662; b&- His literary efforts won for him a reputation 
came an ' ancient ' of the society on 21 Nov. which, small as it is, is now difficult to under- 
1676 ; was M.P. for Tavistock in 1571 and , stand. The ' Kite,' a poem, first published in 
1672, for Norfolk in 1584 and 1593, and for I 1719,appeara in the 'Gentleman's Magaiine' 
Lynn in 1597; was sheriff of Norfolk in for 1756, not in 1758, as Watt, in the "Biblio- 
1596; was knighted at Whitehall on 21July | theca Britannica,' states, and all subsequent 
16Mj and died 7 Nov. 1S22, at the age of writers repeat. It is an ingenious mocb-he- 
#eventy-five. There is a monument to the roical poem, in the style of the ' Rape of 
memory of his two wives, erected by himself the Lock.' A humorous ballad, called the 
in 1616, in Stiffkey Church, where he is also ' ' Snipe,' is printed in the ' Oxford Sausage.' 
buried. A wUl drawn up by him in 1614, | In this, which is said tu be founded on &ct, 
when he believed himself to be dying, is i the author depictshimnelf inthecharacterof 
printed in the 'State Papers Calendare.' He the friar, and his fellow-collegian, Peter Zin- 
left no male issue, and his eldest daughter, | zan, M.D., in that of Peter. A 'Song. of 
Anne, married Sir John Townshend, the j Similes,' also by him, is found in the same 
ancestor of the man^uises of Townshend. A | compilation. Hie most considerable effort 
number of manuscnpta in his handwriting, consists of five plays : 1. ' The Taxes,' a dra- 
chiefly dealing with his estates, ara among | matic entertainment ; 2. ' The Insignificants,' 
• ~ • °- , „ .^ .„ , -., "■j^e.Kiiie ■ 

,' a drama 



, ing Witt . „ . „ , 

the Townshend papers. i a comedy ; 3. 'The Trial of the Time-Killere,' 

EDWABD,thelordkeeper'stIurdaon,u8ually [acomed'y; 4. 'The Aforai Quack,' a dramatic 
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Mtire ; 6. ' Tbe Oculist, a dramat l 

m«nt. IlieseHllbeaTthedBteof 1757. They' 

were collected in a volume, entitled 'Hu- 



sufSciently feeble productiomi, without a pre- 
tence to dramatic value or EigniScance. In 
the ' Infignificants' characters named Sir 
Tunbelly Epicure, Hazard, Butterfly, Rattle, 
Lady Hflcliet, &c., hearing names indicative 
of ■woridly puTBuils, are convicted, on ac- 
count of the triviality of their occupations, 
of being dead, and are buried in the Reponi- 
tory of Insignificant s. In the ' Tryol oi the 
Time-Killers,' Methusalem RuHt, Esq., Sir 
Bamabj Bumper, Sei^ior Violoncello, Sic. 



are tried for injuring Timothj Time, watch 
and clock maker. The other plays 



:« similar 



[GenesfBAccouDtofthaEQplish.'iltHgc; Bsker's j 
Biographia Dramatical Gent. Mag. ; Wntt's Bibl. 
Brit.: Bawlinaon MS.'*.(Bodieian Libc.)] J. K. 

BACON, PHILEMON (d. 1666), captain 
in the royal navy, was made a lieutenant in 
1661, and in 16d4 was advanced to be cap- 
tain of the Nonsuch. In 1666 he commanded 
the Osfonl, a ship of the fifth rate, in the 
action of 3 June with the Dutch off Lowes- 
toft ; the following year be was in the 
Bristol, and led the van when the English 
and Dutch fleets engaged ofi' the North Fore- 
land on 1 June. Of the many brave men 
'who were slain in that bloody and protracted 
battle. Captain Bacon was one of the first. 

[Chamock's Bi<«, Nav, i. 93.] J. K. L. 

BACON, RICHARD MACKENZIE 
(1 775-'l&44), journalist, musician, and mis- 
cellaneous writer, was bom at Norwich in or 
about 1775, and laid the foundation of a 
classical education at the free scliool of his 
native city. Turninghis attention to litera- 
ture, he became connected with the ' Norwich 
Mercury,' one of the leading provincial organs 
of liberal opinion, in his eighteenth year, 
and from 1816 until his death was unremit- 
tingly engaged in editing that journal, of 
which he was principal proprietor. In 1813 
ho and Bryan Donkm obtamed a patent for 
certain improvements in the implements or 
apparatus employed in printing, whether 
from types, from blocks, or from plat«s. In 
the 'Norwich Mercury' of 30 Nov. 1814 ia a 
prospectus of Bacon's printing machine, with 
an account of the prwress it nad then made. 
The invention is highly praised by the author 
of the article 'Printing' in Rees's 'Cyclo- 
peedia' (1819), who says; 'A patent has re- 
cently been obtained by Messrs. Bacon and 
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Donkin for a machine which thev publicly 
exhibited before the university of Cambridge, 

and they are now making one for printing 
bibles and piayer-books at the university. 
We have examined their machine at work, 
and found it to display so much mechanical 
ingenuity, and to produce such beautiful 
specimens of printing, with a rapidity un- 
equalled by any other means, that we have 
made a drawbg of it.' 

He was also the proprietor and projector of 
the 'Quarterly Musical Murine and Re- 
view,' which he began to publish in London 
in 1818, and continued to edit for ten years. 
It was principally owing to his exertions that 
the Norwich Musical Festival was established. 
Mr. Chappell remarks (Popular MuMc of tht 
Olden Time, 142 n.) that Bacon's ' memory 
was so stored with traditional songs, leamt 
in boyhood, that, having accepted a chal- 
lenge at the tea-table to sing a song upon 
any subject a lady would mention, I have 
heard him sing verse after verse upon tea- 

rns and other such themes, proposed as 
most unlikely for songs to have been 
written upon. He had leamt a number of 
sea songs, principally from one old sailor, and 
some were so descriptive that it was almost 
thrilling to hear them sung by him. Sevpo- 
teen years ago these appeared to me tj» 
irregular and declamatory to be reduced to 
rliy thm ; but I have since greatly regretted the 
loss of an opportunity tlut can never recur.'' 

Bacon died at Cosaey, near Korwich, 
27 Nov. 1844. 

Hw principal works are r 1. ' Life of Pitt,' 
Norwich, 1806. 2. 'Pamphlet relative to 
the Regiilar, the Militia, and the Volunteer 
Forces, in reply to the Right Hon. William 
Windham,* Ipswich, 1806. 3. 'Independent 
Remarks on the Queen's Case.' Norwich, 
1890. 4. ' Reply to Mr. Cohbett,' Norwich, 
1822. 6. ' Address to the People on Stack- 
burning,' 1822. 6. 'Elements of Vocal 
Science, being a philosophical inquiry into 
some of the principles <rt singing, London, 
1824, 8vo. 7. 'Letter to Edward, Lord 
SufGeld, upon the Distress of the Labourers 
and ita Remedy,'London and Norwich, 1831. 
8. ' Letters to the Viscount Stormont and 
Sir James Scarlett, Ent.,'on the bribery ami 
corruption practised at the Norwich election, 
London and Norwich, 1831. 9. ' A Memoir 
of the Life of Edward, third Baron Suffield,' 
Norwicli, 1838, 4to (privately printed). 
10. 'A Musical Dictionary,' complet«d but 
never published. 

[Norwich Kereurv, 7 Dm. 1844; Norfolk 
Chronicle, 30 Nov. 1844 ; Timperley's IKcl. of 
Printers, 852, 867 i Chappall's Popular Mane 
of the Olden Taae, 141 ; Bees's Cjrclop*dia,ait. 
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'PriDting;' Martin's Privately Printed Books, ' 
47s ; CbDmbcni'sHorfolk, 1281; Gent. Hag. N.S. , 
win. 109.] T. C. 

BACON, EGBERT {d. 1248), flwt Do- ' 
niimcaii -writer in Engltuid, was, &ccoiiluig ' 
to Bomt) accounts the brother, according to i 
others the iincle, of his more famous name- , 
sake Roger, with whom he has hy our , 
earlier hioffraphers been very commonly con- 
founded. To quote Fuller's words, we may 
in ' this Robert Bucon behold the senior of 
all the Bucoiis which, like tributary streams, 
have disembogued themselves with all the 
credit of their actions into Roger Bacon, 
who in process of time hath monopolised the 
honour of all hisBimame-aakeSj'andthe chief 
task of his biographer is to assign to him 
those actions which seem to he his due. 
Of the date of Robert's birth we have no 
certain iadication, but as he is described as 
already an old man in 1233, we shall pro- 
bably not be far wrong if we assign it to the 
middle of Henry IFa reian (1160-70). He 
was educated at Oxford, where he was first the 
pupil and afterwards the friend and fellow- 
lecturer of Edmund Rich, of whose life he 
afterwards wrote at least one account. Like 
Rich and so many other of hia contemporaries 
be passed with his bosom friend, Richard 
FisEaker, to study at Paris, and is said 
always— even when in later life once more 
resident at Oxford— to have kept up a con- 
stant communication with the confraternity 
of learning there. According to the ' Bio- 

f'aphia Britannica,' in 1S33 he succeeded 
dmund Rich as treasurer of Salisbury 
Cathedral. But, be this as it may, he had 
certainly by this time joined the orderof the 
Dominicans (which had already been some 
twelve years settled near Oxford), and was 
lecturing in the new schools they had founded 
in St. Edward's pariah. It was in this year 
tliat the most important of his recorded acts 
took place, 

Henry ITI hod sent a second and a third 
summons to his baronage to meet him at 



■ favourites, 
Peter des Roches, bishop of Winchester, and 
Peter de Rivaux, refuHed to appear. It was 
in this time of waiting and suspense that 
Robert Bacon, one of the new order of friar 
preachers or Dominicans who had been 
chosen to preach before the king and his 
assembled bishops, had the boldness to tell 
Henry to his face that he would never enjoy 
lasting peace until he had banished Peter 
des RJichea (Petrum de Rupibiis) and his 
fi^Rows from his councils. To this advice 
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many of tliose present assented, and, alter a 
while, the king- himself acknowledged tho 
wisdom of the course recommended; where- 
upon, seeing the king in so gracious a mood, 
a certain clerk attached to the royal court, 
called by the old authorities Roger Bacon, 
asked a sarcastic riddle: 'Lord king, what 
is the greatest danger to those who are cross- 
ing the straits.^' Henry made answer in the 
words of Scripture that they could tell whose 



Rupes' — a bitter allusion to Peter des Roches. 
It seems almost certain that the Roger here 
must be a mistake. Roger Bacon cannot at 
this time have been old enough to play such 
a part, and was then a Toimg student at 
Oxford or elsewhere. Sloreover, as there 
is clear evidence that the first half of 
this story (which on the best manuscript 
authority belongs to Robert) has been attri- 
buted to Roger Bacon by later mediaeval 
writers, we can hardly be wronp if we bear 
Fuller's words in mind, and with him read 
Robert in the second instance as well as in 
the first, 

Robert Bacon, then, was a Dominican friar 
in 1233, and to this fact we may add that 
although an old man upon entering that 
order he did not desist from his public lec- 
tures. His friend Richard i^ishaker was 
associated with him in this work — a pair of 
friends so devoted to one another that Leland 
says writers of that age never disassociated 
their names, and that even death could not 
divide them. Both died in the some year, 
I 1246, and were buried in the church of their 
order at Oxford. Matthew Paris considers 
tht'irdeceaseworthy of aplace in his history, 
! adding that it was the common opinion of 
. that age that no contemporary writers sui^ 
j passed or even equalled these two, whether 
! in theology or other branches of learning, 
and paying a final tribute to their great zeal 
in the worit of public preaching. 

In addition to the above facts a few others 
may be gleaned from stray letters of the 
period. It is probable that it is to Robert 
Bacon and not to Roger that Tliomas de 
I Eceleston alludes ( Bbbwee, .Won, JVane. 56) 
as having entered the order of friar preachers 
j on the first day without a year's novitiate. 
I The manuscript lias R. Bacon, but the con- 
I test seems to show that the date of the 
j occurrence was under Gregory IX, at which 
! time Roger would be too young ; the person 
I alluded to is spoken of as ' bons memorife,* 
phrase whicli could hardly he applied to 
still living, as Roger would be at that 
and, lastly, t' --' -' - ^■- 

[sage h 
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tores,' of which body Robert was a member, 
whereas Roger Bacon was a Franciecan. 

Again, Grossetcste, in a letter to William de 
Kaleger, refusing to appoint the latter's 
nephew — a boy not yet out of his Orid— to 
a cute of souls, calln Robert Bacon to witness 
that he is willing to allow the lad ten marks 
a year out of his private purso. Here, again, 
we have Roger in the manuscript, but the 
date (1336 P) clearly pute him out of court, 
aDd in Luard's edition of the bishop's lett«re 
the 8t«ry is indexed to Robert. In an^ case 
Robert Bacon, the first Dominican writer in 
England (Wood, Annalg, i. 192), can hardly 
fail to have been a friend of Robert Orosse- 
teste, the great patron of the new ordera; nor 
this last to have been acquainted with one 
who wflH, as Trivet tells us, the niling theo- 
logical power at Oxford. 

The list of Robert Bacon's works, as given 
by Bale, includes a ' Liber in sen tent ias Petri 
lyimbardi,' 'Lectiones Ordinariie,' 'Liber 
super Psalterium.' To this list Anthony k 
^\ ood adds a work called > SyncateKorement,' 
on the manuscript of which tlie words 
'Robert! Baconis'aresaid to appear. Robert 
Bacon was the author of at least one life of 
hie friend and master, Edmund Rich. Por- 
tions of this are probably worked up— with, 
howeTer, an entire alteration of style — into 
Surins's 'Life of St. Edmund' (iv. 368, 
16 Nov.) ; but as a separate work it has 
perished, together with tiie life of the same 
archbishop, wliich Matthew Paris tella us he 
drew up on the same authority. 

[Leland, Bate, and Fits, under Robert and 
Ito^r Bacon and Richard filsnmus; Hotthew 
Paris, iii. 244, v. Ifl, 389 ; Trivet's Annalea 229 ; 
Brewer's Men. Franc. SB; Luard's Epiatols 
Oroweteste; HanljB Cnt, 87, S3, 108; Bio- 
gntphia BritaoDica ; Moreri, i., under Robert 
Bacon. For n liet of the mrious Bacons flourieh- 
iDg about the same time see Wake's Rex Pla- 
lonicus, 208-10; Wood's Anaales, i. 192, &c ; 
and authorities cited above.] T. A A. 

BACON, ROGER (1314F-I294), philo- 
sopher, was bom at or near Ilchester, Soraet^ 
setahire, about 1^14. The materials for his 
life consist, in the first place, of the tradi- 
tional records, partly drawn from early writers 
on the history of his time, but to a lar^ ex- 
tent without any satisfactory foundation; 
and, in the second place, of the somewhat 
numerous references, autobit^raphical in cha- 
racter, contained in his pubhslied or unpub- 
lished writings. Themoteimportantof these I 
writinES have only in recent times become 
tlie object of study, and the task of the bio- | 
grapher is largely the correction of the earlier . 
traoitioD. by means of the indications so af- 1 
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, forded. An interesting but incomplete sum- 
mary of the older material is iiiiTiished by 
Anthony h Wood ; a more enlightened survey 
by Jebb in the preface to his edition of the 
'Opus Majufl' (1733); the latest researches 
have borne good fruit in the works of Brewer 
and Charles (cited under). Doubtless some 
obscure points may yet be cleared up by more 
thorough study ot the manuscripts than has 
yet been undertaken, but it is not probable 
that there can ever be given moce than a 
scanty outline of the life and labours ctf a 
ve^ eminent English thinker. 

Bacon's family seems to have been in good 
circumstances, but to have suffered seven? re- 
venes during the stormy reign of Henry III 
(Op. Intd. p. 16). He speaks of one brother 
as wealthy, and of another as a scholar ( Op. 
Ined. 13), but thereisnomeansof establiah- 
ing any relation between these and certain 
others of the same name commemorated in 
the history of the time. Robert Bacon, the 
Dominican, who lectured at Oxford, may have 
been an uncle of Roger, but could hardly 
have been his brother. There ia no reason to 
doubt the tradition that he be^n his uni- 
versity studies at Oxford, and if the report 
by Matthew Paris {HUt. Maj. 1044, p. 205) 
of the iromcal riddle proposed bj him tO' 
Henry III be accepted, he must have been 
at Oxford and in onlers in 1233. How long- 
he remained at Oxford there is no record to 
determine; sufficiently long, however, to have- 
known and appreciated some of the able 
teachers who tnen gave the university its re- 
nown — Robert Groeseteste, Adam deMariseo, 
Richard Fitzacre, and Edmond Rich— and to- 
have been influenced by them in the direction 
of positive science, natural and linguistic. 
As the length of his stay at Oxford is un- 
certain, so the date of the next event in his 
life, transference to the university of Paris, 
cannot be definitely fixed. From his own 
references to his study at Paris, his first resi- 
dence there must have terminated about 1250 
(Chablbs, p. 10). Tradition baa assigned to 
him the usual brilliant career of an eminent 
teacher in a mediaeval university. He ia said 
to have graduated with distinction as doctor, 
to have attracted students by his lectuHug, 
and to have been known by the significant 
cofifnomen of 'doctor admirabilis' (^WooD, 
as in BlLBWEB, Op. Ined. pref p. Ixxxvi). But 
the historians of the university of Paris 
know or say little of him, and from the w-ay 
in which he himself refers to his Paris studies. 
it may be inferred that, tliough he certainly 
gained high reputation, his withdrawal from 
the onlinary current of thought was so com- 
plete as to render him in no special sense a 
brilUant light iu the scholastic firmament. 
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Uia contempt for ihe kind of work by which 
lionour was there ^ned is unmeasured, and 
for hii own put^ vith such aid as was afforded 
hj the increasing knowledge of the Arab 
mitere, he devoted himseu to acquiriaf^ e. 
bkowledge of languages, and to experimental 
researches, partly in alchemy, partly in 
optica. 

About theyear 1250 Bacon seems to have 
returned to iWland, and though no details 
are known of the next definable period of his 
life extending up to 1257, the tradition may 
be accepted that be spent the time mainly 
at Oxford. The legendary connection be- 
tween his name and the uniTersity of Oxford 
doubtless datesfrom this residence. Tbathe 
had left Oxford in 1257 is attested by Bacon 
himself (pp. Ined. p. 7), but of the sur- 
rounding ciTcumstances extremely little is 
known. The immediate occasion was the 
suspicion of his superiors in the Franciscan 
order, who, perhaps even before the date 
given, had put him under surveillance, and 
in 1257 sent him to Paris. At what lime 
or for what reasons he had joined the Fran- 
ciscan order, there are no means of deter- 
mining. As he refers pointedly to the fact 



that he had not written anything 
at»tu,' we may conjecture that he 






did E 



very early age. It was under 
the generalship of John of Fidanta, better 
known as Bonaventura, that Bacon was 
placed under restraint, and for ten years 
no was kept in close confinement in Paris. 
During that time he was denied all oppor- 
tunity of writing ; books and inslruments 
were taken ttom him, and the most jealous 
care was taken that he should have no com- 
munication with the outer world. 

Partial relief came irom an unexpected 
quarter. In 1265 Guy de Foulques, who 
had in the previous year actedas papal le^te 
in England, was raised to the papal chair as 
Clement IV. During his residence in Eng- 
land he had made various attempts to com- 
municate with Bacon, and bad soucited &om 
him a general treatise on the sciences which 
nunour spoke of as completed. Bacon, who 
had no such general treatise ready, had been 
unable to reply to the friendly request, but, 
after the elevation of Guy de 'Foulques, was 
successful in privately laying before him 
a statement of the circumstances which had 
prevented his earlier reply. In answer the 
pope sent a letter enjoining Bacon ta forward 
to nim secretly and privatelv any writing he 
could prepare, notwithstanding all injunc- 
tions to the contrary of Us superiors (the 
letter is given in Bebwbb's Op. Ined. p. 1). 

The opening chapters of the writing called 
' Opus Tertium ' give a very vivid picture 
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of Bacon's circumstances when he received 
this mandate^ofthejoy with which he hailed 

the opportunity afforded to him, of the mani- 
fold dimculties in the way of completing the 
work on which he forthwith entered, and of 
the plan he adopted for laying the substance 
of his refleciious before his friendly auditor. 
Deeply impressed with a sense of the unity of 
the sciences, be thought it well first to treat 
in a general way of the various parts of human 
knowledge, giving a conspectus or compen- 
dious view of the whole before approaching 
the detailed treatment of the parts. This 
general view forms the 'Opus Majua,' and 
apparently the coniposition and copyingmust 
have been accomplished within a wonderfully 
brief space of time. For within almost two 
years from the time of receiving Clement's 
mandate, Bacon, in the ' Opus Tertium,' re- 
fers to the 'Opus Mains' as already sent 
off, and also to a subsequent writing, the 
' Opus Secundum,' or ' Opus Minus,' in which 
on abridgment of the lai^er work had been 
given, with a special treatment of some es- 
sential subjects omitted either by design or 
by pressure of circumstances. Still desirous 
of conveying his thought in such a way as 
to win the ear of his powerful patron, Bacon 
f orthwit h began a new treatment of the whole, 
and in the seventy-five chapters printed under 
tie title of the 'Opus Tertium ' we have at 
least a portion of hia new treatment. The 
' Opus Tertium ' in its printed form contains 
an expanded aummarv of the main portions 
of the ' Opus Majus;' but as itmakes frequent 
reference to other writings which were in- 
tended to be laid before Clement, it is pro- 
bable that we have in it only a fragment of 
a larger wodt. Evidently during the comp». 
sition of the ' Opus Tertium ' Bacon w-as re- 
lieved from much of the restraint under which 
he had been suffering, and in 1208 he was 
again in England. Whether the other writ- 
ings referred to in theejttant cba(iter8 of the 
' Optis Tertium ' were composed in time to 
be sent to Clement (who died in November 
1208) we cannot determine. In all proba- 
bility they were not, and this circumstance 
may to some extent account for certain diffi- 
cnlties presented by the manuscripts to be 
afterwards referred to. 

That Clement exerted himself on behalf of 
Bacon is a mere conjecture ; it is certain that 
afterl287he was in comparative freedom, and 
we may suppose devoted himself to working 
out, in Bpecialwritings, the particular sciences 
forming in his conception the body of know- 
ledge. There remain fragments of a work, 
part of which undoubtedly was written in 
1271 or 1272 (Brewer, Op. Ined. pref 5, fio), 
a compendium of philosophy, the projected 
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outlines of which can be drawn with some and later in 1612 and 1629 ; Enghsh trans- 
accuracy. It is in the preliminary portion lations, 1597 and 1()69, entitled ' DiscoTery 



of this work, printad in the ' Opera Inedita ' of the Miracles of Art, Mature, and Mu 
(pp. 393-611), that Bacon makes hia moat The tract ia reprinted in Brewer's 'Opera 
vehement onslaught on the cle^- and the Inedita,' pp. 5;J.3-51, 4. 'Libellus Bogerii 



orders as witliatandins' the proeress of true Boconi Angli, doctissimi mathematici el 
knowledge. In 1278 the general of the Fran- dici, de retardaadLs senectiitis accidentibus 
ciscan order, Jerome of Ascoli, afterwards et de aensibus consen'andia,' Oxford, 1690. 
Nicholas IV, held a chapter at Paris for the English translation, ' The Cure of Old Ago 
consideration of the heretical propositions and Preservation of Youth, by the great ma- 
that were troubling the peace ofthe church, thematician and pl^sician, Roger Bacon, a 
Amongst othera who appeared was Roger | FranciscanFriar. By Itichard Browne,' Lon- 
Baoon, who, condemned 'propter quaadam i don, 1083, 12mo. 5. ' Kogerii Baconis Angli 
novitateseuspectas,'andpreventedfTomwTit- I virieminentiaaimiPerBpectiva.operaetatudio 
ing to the pope (Gregory X) for defence and | Johannis Combachii, phil. prof, m acad. Mar- 
ud, passed into a prolonged confinement, purgensi,' Frankfurt, 1614, 4to ( " Pt. V. of 
Tradition at this point of his career becomes ' Opus Majus'). 0. 'Specula Mathematicain 
most confused ; tiere exists, however, the quibus de si>eciemm multiplications earuo- 
manuscript of part of aworkinwhichadate demque in inferior) bus virtute agitur, Gom- 
ia explicitly recorded. The work is entitled , bachii st. et op.,' ibid. 1614 ( — Pt. IV. of 
'CompcndiumStudiiTheolopie;' the date is 'Opus Mujus'). 7. 'Opus Majus ad CI&- 
1292. In 1292, then. Bacon was alive, and mentem Papam,' ed. S. Jehh, London, fo., 
moreover in freedom. Perhaps he owed his 1733 ; reprint, Venice, 1760. 8. ' Fr. Bogeri 
release to the liberality of Kaymond Gau- BBconOperaquiedamhactenusinedita,VdLL 
fredi, general ofthe order from l289 to 1S?94, containing: 1. Opus Tertium; 2. Opua Mi- 
with whom traditiou has certainly associated nus; 3. Compendium Philosophite,' ed. J. S. 
bis name, and to the fortunate death of Brewer, Loudon, Rolla Series, 1869. 9. 'R. 
NicholaaIVinl292(8eeCiiARLE8,pp.40-l). B. de Morah Philosophia,' Dublin, 1860 
How long he survived is unknown ; the old { - Pt. VII. of the ' Opus Majus,' not con- 
biographers mention 1294 amongother dates, ' tained in Jebb's edition), 
as 1284, 1290, 1292 ; and as the latter must ' A glance at the number and dates of theae 
all be rejected, 1 294 remains in possession of published works sufEces to explain how it 
the liel£ He ia said to have died and to nas come about that the historical reputation 
have been buried at Oxford. of Itoger Bacon inadequately repiesenta, and 

Bacon'swritingsfallintothe twogroupaof in many ways misrepresents, his real work 
printed and manuscript. Of the printed works and merit, riot till the eighteenth century 
an extremely accurate list is given by M. was it known,nor from tbeacantyreferencaa 
Le Clerc in the 'Histoire Litt. de la France ; ' in the older authorities could it have been 
with some supplement and correction it is gathered, that Bacon was more than an in- 
here followed: 1. '0{)era Chemica Itogeri geniousalchemist, a skilled mechanician, and 
Bocconia,' 1485, fo. ; the same under the titles perhaps a dahbler in the black arts. In this 
' Saniotis medicinffi magiatri D. Roreri Ba- tight tradition viewed him, and it is his le- 
conis Angli de Arte Chymiie scripta, Frank- gendaty history only that has established 
fort, ]GD3, 12mo{ and 'B.B. Thesaurus Che- itself in English literature. Thefamous ne- 
micua,' ib. Itt20. 2. ' Speculum Alchymife,' i cromancer, fViar Bacon, withhis brazen head, 
Kiimberg, 1641, 4to, repeated in many col- | is no unfamiliar figure in popular E^lish 
lections of writings on alchemy published ] writing (see Professor WABB'a book below 
fromthoaiiteenthtothe eighteenth century, cited). The publication ofthe 'Opus Majus,* 
A French translation appeared in 1557, and , however, rendered possible a more accurata 
haa been twice reprinted, in 1612 and in conception of hia aims and labours, and made 
1627, under the false title ' Le Miroir de . it evident tliat the main interest of his life 
Maistre Jean Mehun.' English translation, 1 had been a struggle towards reform in th« 
' The Mirror of Alchyniy, composed by the | exiatingmethodsoT philosophical or scientific 
thrice famous and learned fryer Bacon,' in | thinking — a reform which in spirit and aim 
1597, 4to, London ; in the same volume is strikin^y resembled that more succeeafullj 
translated part of the 'Be minihili potestate attempted by his more ftunoua namesake in 
Arfis et Natune.' 3. 'De mirabiii potestate theseventeenth century. The 'Opus Majus,* 
ArtisetNatuneetdenullitattiMagie,' Paris, in vigorous style and with great freedom of 
1542, 4to; and frequently either apart or in expression, discussed the obstacles in the way 
collections of alchemist writings. French of true science, rejected authority and verbd 
translation, 1557, in the' Miroir 'ubovenoted, aubtleties, and sketched in broad outlines the 
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euentiols of the KtcAt bmiichea of true know- 
ledge. The work has well been designated 
' at ouce the Encycloptedia and the Chganon 
of the thiiteeath century.' It is animated 
b; the freshbreath of original study of i 
and thougli, as was inevitable, the funda- 
mental ideas are in many reepects those of 
the time, the mode of handling and applying 
them is wonderfully free from the baming 
restraints that meet one in scholastic specu- 
lations. The ' OpuB Majus ' itself professed 
to be no more than an encyclopwdic outline, 
and only touched the main features of the 
great sciences, grammar and logic, mathe~ 
matics, physics (of which perspective, i.e. 
optics, was for Bacon the type), eaperimental 
research, moral philosophy; it was left to 
other works to give a more detailed treatment 
of the various bianchea. 

Later investigations have succeeded in dis- 
closing' various interesting and important 
fragments of the detailed work to which 
Bacon seems to hare applied himself on the 
completion of the ' Opus Majus.' It is not 
possible to give an exhaustive enumeration 
of the extant manuscripts. Those known to 
exist, and partially examined, are very nu- 
merous and in every variety of condition ; 
there are doubtless others not yet brought 
to light. It is hardly possible, moreover, so 
to connect the known manuscripts with the 
indications which can be gathered of Bacon's 
projected or accomplished writings as to effect 
some partial classification of them. Either 
Bacon himself or the transcribers of the ma- 
nuscripts must have been in the habit of in- 
corporating an accomplished writing in anew 
work, with such changes of banning and 
ending as to brin^ about the junction ; and as 
the titles ofthe existing manuscripts generally 
follow some of the introductory sentences, 
it is not uncommon to find that writings 
cited under various titles and assigned to 
various works are in substance identical. 
It will be beet here to state what has been 
determined regarding Bacon's activity 
writer after the composition of tL 

Majus,' and to point out what mm — . ^_ 

exist of the products of his activity. 

The older authorities agreed in asserting 
that the 'Opus Majus' was not the only 
writing prepared by Bacon at the request of 
Clement, but their accounts of the other 
treatiseawere confused and imperfect. Wood 
quotes from the writing now called ' Opus 
Tertium,' but regards it as part of a writ- 
ing called 'Opus Minus' (Bbewbe, mv(. 
p. 98, says of the passage quoted; 'This 
pass^ does not occur in thelMgby MS., there- 
lore Wood must have seen some other copy 
of the "Opus Slinus" not now discoverable.' 
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The passage is given in 



Gint of the ' Opus Tertinm,' 
title of the manuscript is 
not ' In Opere Minore,' but merely 'In (Aere 
Buo'). Jebb, who had carefully consulted 
the manuscripts in the British Museum, come 

Xn traces of two writings, called ' Opus 
lus' and ' Opus Tertium, but did not suc- 
ceed in obtaimng clear insight into their 
nature and scope. In 1848, however, Cousin 
discovered in tne public library at Douai an 
important manuscript, of which be gave a 
full abstract in the 'Journal des Savants' 
of the same year. Othermanuscripts of this 
work exist, and it has since been printed by 
Brewer under the undoubtedly correct title 
of ' Opus Tertium,' The biogrephicBi details 
given in the seventy-five chapters of printed 
text are of the utmost value, and the refers 
ences to otiier writings enable a clear idea 
to be formed of the ' Opus Minus,' and a 
partial idea to be formed of certain projected 
treatises. From what Bacon himself says it 
becomes clear (1) that Jehb's edition of the 
' Opus Majus ' is imperfect as repirda pt. ii,, 
on grammar ; is wanting in pt, vit,, on moral 
philosophy ; and is redundant by inclusion 
of a long treatise 'de multiplicatione specie 
rum,' which is either part or a later work or 
an independent tract ; (2) that the work 
called ' Opus Minus,' sent to Clement soon 
after the ' Opus Mej us,' contained (a) a 
brief view of the contents of the larger 
treatise, (b) a criticism of the errors of theo- 
logical study, and (c) a detailed treatment 
of speculative and practical alchemy. Only 
one manuscript (that in the Bodleian, Digby, 
218) has been discovered which corresponds 
to the description of the ' Opus Minus.' It 
is in very imperi'ect condition, but the frag- 
ments, printed in Brewer's valuable edition, 
seem to represent all that we are likely to 
find of the work. Jebb, misinterpret iog some 
references in the manuscripts betore him, had 
conjectured that the ' Opus Minus ' was in- 
tended to contain a body of Separate treat- 
ments of tlie various sciences. This is in- 
correct, but it is certain that Bacon projected 
such separate treatments, and intended to 
send them loClement. The chapters printed 
as the ' Opus Tertium ' contain many ^irward 
references, and by comparing these with link- 
words found in the recently disclosed manu- 
scripts M. Cliarles has endeavoured to re- 
construct the plan of Bacon's work and to 
determine the manuscript fragments of it. 
From the circumstance above mentioned, 
however, it is very difficult to effect this 
satisfactorily, and it seems higlily improbable 
that Bacon was able to prepare detailed 
I, following up tlie introduction called 
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now 'OpuB Tertium,' and to forward tliemto ; doubtless enietshould be undertaken. 8ome 
Clement. Rather we ma^ conjecture th&t portions are in a condition suitable for pub- 
he b^an and carried out his plan of detailed [ 1ication,anditi8 wellnigh an obligation rest- 
treatment, HO as to form a complete body of ing on English scholara to continue the good 
scientific exposition, and that the several work begun by the late ProfeSBOr Brewer, 
portions were inditFerentl; connected with Bacon's works possess much historical value, 
the ' Opus Tertium ' and with the later iPork, for hie TigorouB thinking and pronounced 
the 'Compendium PhiloaophUe,' of which the j scientific inclinationa are not to be reg»rdM 
introduction dates from 1^71. For the in- | as abnormal and isolated phenomena. He 
dications point to a aubatantinl identity of I represents one current of thought and work 
content in the two supposed systematic works. ! in the middle ages which must hare run 
Under the one, the so-called ' Opus Tertium,' i strongly though obscurely, and without A 
there appear to Ml (1) grammar and logic, thorough corotirehension of his position our 
(9)matnematic8,(3)phyHics,(4)metaphyBicB conceptions oi an important century are in- 
and moral pbiloBOphy ; under the other, the ! complete and erroneous. 
'Compendiiim Philo6o;phi« ' (1) fTa^^aj-, [of the Mrlier works in which Bacon wa. 
(2) logic, (3) mathematie*. (4) phvsics, (5) al- ^ealt with at large or incidentally, of Wadding. 
cheniy,(6)experimentalsc]enpe. The identity ! Cata. Oudin, Leland, Bale, Pits, Tanner, and 
of contents explains the difficulty of assign- ' others, a oopiouslist will be found in the Histoiro 
ing the e«ant fragments to the one or to Iho ! Littiiaire da la Fmnra (ix, 227-62); tiie 
other, and probably the definite designations most raluabla recent studies arc those of Brewer 
we adopt for the two works do not fairly ' (preAun lo R. B. Opera Jnedita, London, I8fi9) 
represent anything in Bacon's plan. Of the I and E. Charles (Roger Bacon, sa Vie, see On- 
treatment of grammar, some part remains in | ™i^, aes DoctrinaB, d'apris dee teites inidite, 
the manuscript on Greek grammar in Uni- ' P»"«. 1861). whose workU a model of iuduattj. 



Terflity College, Osford. Of mathematics, the I BkiU.andinteUigance;.ummari£e,mainlyofthe«. 
I- — .'.-.. y .\ 1-. ,^ ■ ' two anthontiea, are to beloundiQ Sjetwrt, KogiT 



D of the general ideas, ' Communia ^° autnonves, are to imonnu in =oet»n, Kogcr 
.- I - * " - J ■ ' .1. Bacon, Marburff, 1861 : Saisset, Rctub dee doui 

Matnematica, IB contained in the manu- j^^^^^ ]86l jWesfiinitar Review, January 
b"^ ',„^'^ ■ Mu^Sl?*"^ Coll. 2156, and ^nd April 18P4: Heid.R.B.'. praktiBchaPhil<i 
Bodl. 1677. Of physics, a very important «,phia, Jena. 1881. Laying greater stress on the 
fragment, treating of the fundamental ideas, actiolastie elements in Bawn's work, and some- 
' Commuoia Naturalium,' exists in no fewer what depreciatory in tona, are L. Schneider, 
than four forms, in the Mazarine Librarv, . Roger Baoon, Augsburg. 1873, and K. Werner, 
Paris, 1271, in the Brit. Miis. Royal Lib. ' DiePBychologie.Erkanntnieit-undWiBsengcliaftB- 
7 F. vii., in the Bodleian, 1071, and in the ' theorie dea R. B., and I)ia Xosmolc^e und all- 
library of Univ. CoU. Oxford ; the publica- ! gemaine Natnriehra dcs R. B., Wien, 1879. The 
tion of this manuscript, which contains I popular legend, repraeented by the Famous 
t of the most important ! P'^M-noofFrjer Bacon, London, 16l5(rBprii ' * 



Bacon's treatment of the most important ! - .... 

notions of scholastic thinking, is a desidera- ' '" Thorns s Laxly ProBaRom«iceB in.), haa been 
turn. Of the metaphysics, a small portion is l"™ed toB«daceo^t mEngl.shliteratun,; see 
found in the Bodleian, 1791 , and m^ in the ^^''° ' .^ ^'*ff °^ F^"« Bacon « Br^n He^e . 
Ti-i.,- ..1. T__ . Ti ■ V -.1/1 •_ rropbasie, 1804, raprinted in rercy oooiety iTib- 
B.bl.oth.Imp.atPar.B,.No.,MO. A more ; ji^P; *=• ^„, '„.f jg^, ^ Greene's Frist 
detaUed treatment of physucs, by its link- i b^„„ ^^^ ^^ ^ USg^ „ iggs. On 

expresaiona designed to form part of the ■ ar^„„ ^^ „„ the rafeMncee in other literary 
* Compendium Philoaophiie, is contained m ., pieces to Roger Bacon, see tha Introduction and 
the Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS, 8786. Of the J^otea to Waid'a Old English Drama, 1878.] 
latest work of Bacon, the ' Compendium i R. A. 

Studii Theologiie,' date 1292, some few frag- 
ments, from which the plan of the whole 1 BACON, THOMAS(_;I.1336),judge, was 
may be gathered, are contained in the British mo«t probably a member of the same family 
Mus. 7F. vii. fo. 153, and 7 F. viii. fo. 2,and i that produced Sir Nicholas and the great 
in the library of Univ. Coll. Oitford (see ' Francis Bacon i for he was possessed of pro- 
Oharleb, pp. 409-16). The British Mu- perty at Baconsthorpe and other places in 
seum (Royal Lib. 7 F. viii. fo. 99-191) haa Norfolk, which later belonged to the loid 
also a complete manuscript of an early writ- | chancellor. He was a justice of the Com- 
ing, the ' Computus,' on astronomy and the ! mon Pleas in the early years of Edward IIPb 
reformation ofthec , . ., ■ 



ifthecalendar.the date of which, reign, and in this capacity was knighted by 
n the manuscript itself, is 1263. that king (DuoniLH, On^nes, 102). Ac- 
-.ismuchtobedesiredthatamorethorough cording to Fobs, he was raised to the Kiiw's 
and detailed Btudy of the known manuscripts Bench in 1882, and certainly appears in thia 
and a moreexteosive search for others which ' year as one of those appointed to try and 
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terminate petitions from Oascony, tretand, 
Wales, and the foreigp isles in tlie parlia" 
ment held at York. The wme year, in con- ' 
juDCtion with two others, he waa deputed 
to aasesa the tallages for Norfolk and Suffolk. 
He seems to have continued a jud^e till . 
1386, and was possibly still living in the 
year 1339. 

[FoM'sJudgesof England, iii.393; Rot. PbtL . 
ii. 68,447.] T. A. A. 

BACON, o/uM .Southwell, TlIOSfAS 
(1692-1637J, Jesuit. [See Southwell.] 

BACONTHORPE,BACON,orBAOHO, ■ 
JOHN (rf.lSi6), the 'Resolute Doctor,' took 
bis name trora Baconsthorpe, a small Norfolk 
Tillage in the hundred of South Erpingham. 
According to the elaborate genealogy of tlie 
Bacon &inily amoncr ^he llritisb Museum 
manuscripts (Add. JtfS. 19116) he was the 
third son of bir Thomas Bacon of Bacons- 
thorpe, and grandnephew of the famous Roger 
Bacon. In the early years of his life be was 
brought up at the newly founded Carmelite 
monastery of Blakeney or Snittecley, not far 
from Walsinghom, an establishment wbicb 
reckoned a Sir Robert Bacon amongst its ear- 
liest patrons. In process of time John Ba- 
conthorpe removed to Oxford, where the Car- 
melite order had possessed its own schools 
since 1253. According t^ Pits, he remained 
here only long enough to complete his philo- 
sophical training, and to pass tbrougn the 
initiatory stages of the theological course ; 
wliile, to perfect himself in this crowning 
branch of mediceval study, ha repaired to 
Paris. At this university lie took his degree 
in both civil and ecclesiastical law, and ap- 
plied himseif to master every field of learn- 
ing. The wide range of his inquiries la proved 
1^ tba titles of his works, winch, besides the 
OTdinary theological and logical topics of the 
age, embrace treatises on astronomy or astro- 
logy, on the pontifical canons, on generation, 
the movement of animals, and innumerable 
other auUects. At Paris he seems to have 
first displayed that marked adherence to the 
doctrines of Averroes which gained him the 
title of ' Princeps Averroistarum.' But M. 
Kenan is explicit in his statement that Bh- 
conthorpe doea not so much maintain all the 
tenets of Averroes as strive to palliate their 
heterodoxy. Uisposition was that the argu- 
ments of Tliomas Aquinas and others had 
little that was contradictory to the real sen- 
timents of the Arab philosopher. Averroes, 
according to his fourteenth-century cham- 
pion, only started queatione from a purely in- 
tellectual point 01 view, as a field in which 
to exercise men's reasoning faculties, without 
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committing himself to a full acceptance of 
the theories he discussed. At the same time 
M. Renan adds that Baconthorpe was careful 
to soften down the more dangerous of his 
master's doctrines. 

On his return from Paris, Baconthorpe was 
most probably once more a resident at Ox- 
ford, and it may be to this period of his life 
that Wood refeiH when he speaks of him as 
a strong opponent of the mendicant orders in 
that university. It would be about the same 
time that Baconthorpe was the Oxford in- 
structor and friend of Richard Fitiralph, 
I afterwards archbishop of Armagh (ob. 1360). 
' According to Bale the two friends began 
I about the year 1321 to preach the doctnnes 
which Wycliffe inculcated so strongly half 
■ a century later, that the priestly power 
should be subordinate to the kingly a state- 
ment vhich well agrees with tne words of 
' Walden when writing against the Iiollards 
I on the same subject ; ' The great defender of 
, ibia opinion is Kichard of Armagh, and he 
^ follows John "Bacon-town" (Joannem Ba- 
I conia oppidi) the Carmilite.' But Bacon- 
thorpe does not seem to have remained 
entirely in England, as his name is said to 
occur in the accounts of the general meeting 
of the Carmelites held at Alby in 1327 j and 
again, in the general chapter of the order at 
Valence (1330), he once more appears as 
' John de Baconatop, provincial of England ' 
{Biblioth. Carmel. i. 743). The appellation 
of ' provincial ' is due to the fact that in the 
preceding year he had, at a meeting of the 
Carmelite brotherhood in London, been ima- 
nimously elected head of the order in Eng- 
land (1329), on office which he retained till 
1333, when he was hurriedly summoned to 
Rome. He seems to have given some offence 
to the heads of his own body by assigning 
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that at Rome he was even hissed during oi 
of bis discourses ; but not, Leland assures us, 
for any lack of argumentative power or elo- 
quence. Fuller, however, though apparently 
without authority, says that it was the bad- 
ness of his Latin and of his pronunciation that 
formed the pretext for this treatment. Bacon- 
thorpe seems soon to have seen the error of 
his ways, and made a recantation, proving 
most conclusively that the pope had nopower 
of dispensation within the pronibited degrees. 
Two centuries later, we are told by Bale, 
James Calcus Papiensis made use of Bacon- 
thorpe's authority in his work onllenryVHTs 
divorce. From this time Baconthorpe's fame 
seems to have been establiahed. Even after 
thelapseof 160 vears the general of bis order, 
Spngnuoli, coufd sing <M him as the gnat 
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glory of the Uannelitea, adding that 
has ever known the mind of Averroes betUi 
then he ; and that bj foUowing Ub footBt«i 
a man would become a second Aristotle. Tl 
aame verses represent him as demolishing the 
' footprints of the cloudy Scot,' Duns Scotua, 
the almost contemporary pride of the Fran- 
ciscans. When summonwl to Borne, Bacon- 
thorpe ceased to be the English provincial, in 
order that he might have more leisure for 
preadung and the study of the ScTiutures 
(B4LB, HfUad. i. 28). It was probably on 
his return from Borne that Baconthorpe took 
port in the general chapter held at Nimesor 
Narhoime in IS33. The ' Bibliotheca Cai^ 
melitana, baaing the statement apparently 
upon John Baptist de Lezana's ' Annates 
Sacri ' (iv. 555), asserts that he was the 
leader of the ParisLan Carmelites ia their op- 
position to the heretical views of John XXll 
concerning the state of the dead ; and, indeed, 
Baconthorpe does se«m to have written two 
of his works, the 'De Beatorum Visione'and 
the 'Quod sit Uus vocalis,' directly against 
the peculiar tenets held bv this pope {Sibi, 
Carm. i. 748; FABme. Sibl. Lot. 16-2). If 
Leiana is to be depended on, this incident j 
would fit in very well with the last days of i 
John XX TT (ob. 13M), when the question I 
was most exercising men's minds, and with 
Baconthorpe's return journey irom Kome and \ 
Kimes. He is said to have returned to Eng- 
land, where he died in 1^16, and was buried 
in the Carmelit« church at London. Leland, i 
however, assures us that he had searched 
for his tomb there vainly. Other accounts 
give Blakeney and Norwich as his place of 

Baconthorpe wasa man of extremely small 
stature, a very Zacchsus, as Pits phrases it, 
whose body could never have supported the 
weie-ht of the huge volumes his intellect 

g-oduced without being crushed to death, 
uller adds that his pen, penknife, inkhom, 
one sheet of paper, and one of his works, 
would together have made up his height. He 
was also a most voluminous writer. Zedler 
reckons the number of his books at over 120, 
and Alegre de Casanate has preserved a le- 
gend that on one occasion Baconthorpe's pu- 
pils buried their master twice over while 
standing upright in his own works, and even 
then had had a large number to spare (Axb- 
SRB BB Oas. ParadUut Carm. dec. 294). 

Besides dealingwith the subjects mentioned 
earlier in this article, Baconthorpe wrote 
commentarieson theOldandNewTestament, 
on the Apocrypha, on Aristotle's ' Ethics,' 
' Metaphysics, and 'Politics,' treatises upon 
Anselm's ' Cur Verbum sit homo,' and Augus- 
tine's ' City of God ; ' diatribes against the 



tps ! work dealing with a topic thoroughly typical 
'he of the scholastic mind, 'Quod in co^o sit 
' laus vocalis.' Bale, who was himself origi- 
nally an East- Anglian and a Carmelite, nieucs 
of him in the highest terms : ' I have found 
in his writings weightier thoughts than in 
those of any other authcir of his time.' In 
fact. Bale made a collection of these gems, 
which, however, be tells us, perished when 
he was in Ireland. 

Nearly three centuries after hia death Bar- 
conthorpe was still read in the university of 
Padua,where the Averroist doctrines lingered 
on long after they had died out in the rest of 
Europe. He was, according to M. Benan, 
the classic author of this school of thought ; 
and also as pre-eminently the doctor of the 
Carmelite orfer, as Aquinas was of the Do- 
minicans, or Duns Scotus of the Franciscans. 
Zabarelli, who was a professor at Padua only 
a few years before Galileo was appointed to 
the chair of mathematics at the same uni- 
versitj-, was an eager student of Baconthorpe, 
and his name reappears at the b^inning of 
the seienteeiith century in connection with 
the memorable name of Lucilius Juliua 
Cfesar Vaninus, Thpugh Baconthorpe had 
been dead nearly two hundred and fifty 
years before Vanmus's birth, yet this unfor- 
tunate philosopher claimed to have had the 
great Averroist for his teacher, and professed 
to be following the example of his master in 
putt ing no other works than those of Aver- 
roes into his pupils' hands (Berait, Averroetf 
421 ; but compare Vaninus' own works in 
the references at the end of the article). 
With regard to the great battle-field of 
scholastic cliampions M. Haur£au a 
Baconthorpe's position in the words : ' He u 
a capitulating realist, who entangles himself 
in nominalism as little as possible.* 

There are many theories advanced to ao- 
count for Baconthorpe's epithet of the ' r^ 
solute doctor.' Pita seems very plausibly to 
im^Iy that he owes it to the tenacity with 
which he maintained his Averroist prini^ples. 
Others have explained it by his readiness in 
deciding all coses brou^t before himi but 
for this his conduct at Rome does not seem 
to prove him to have been remarkable. He 
then appears to have retracted his opinions 
before leaving the city. 

No complete edition of Baconthorpe's 
writings has been published, though his works 
began to issue from the press several yean 
before the close of the fifteenth century, 
with his ' Commentaries on the Master of the 
Sentences,' printed at Paris in the year 1484. 
Continental students have, however, been 
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laborious inteTpreters of lus teachings, and 
amongst the numerous treatises devoted to 
his philosophy special mention ma; be made 
of uie gevea bulkj folios of Joseph Zagalia 
(Ferrara and Parma, 1696-1706), and the 
three smaller volumes of 11. Aymecs (Turin, 
1667-9). 

[Leland, Bale, and Pits's Catalogue; Tan- 
ner; Harleian M3.S. 3838. i. 27, 28, ii. 61-63; 
Alegre de Casanate's PuTadisus C^rmclitici deco- 
ris, 294-6; Zabarella's De Rebus Natnralibus, 
edit. Fcanlfort, 1617, p- 486; St. Etlenne's 
Biblioth Carmel. 746-63 ; Zagalia's Liber PrtB- 
miaUs; Vaninus's AmphitheAtrum, 17. and Ds 
Nataris Admirandis, 860; Vossius De Qnat. 
Scient. 363 ; Wharton's Cave, App. 27 ; Kenan's 
AyorroSfl et rAverPOisme, 318, 420. 421 ; Hau- 
rfau's Philosophie SeolastiquB, 441-3; Fnller 
(Chnrch History, iii.) aeeme to hare gone bejood 
his authorities ; Lesana's Annalea Sacri, vol. ir., 
Miparently contains much information concerning 
&conthorpe's life which is not to lie found etse- 
where.1 T. A. A. 

BADBT, JOHN (d. 1410), Lollard, was 
A Uacksmitn, or, according to other accounts, 
a tailor in Worcestershire, whose Lollard 
opinions involved him in the persecution of 
beresy which marked the clerical reaction on 
the accession of Henry IV, and the passing 
of the statute 'do lueretico comburendo. 
Badby seems to have been a man of parts, 
of unflinching courage and resolution, and 
possessed of both ingenuity and dialectical 
power. He carried out to extreme rational- 
istic consequences that denial of tronsubstan- 
tistion which had become characteristic of 
the more hardy Wycliffites. The host, he 
maintained, was in no sense the body of 
Christ, but something inanimate, and less 
worthy therefore of honour than a toad or 
a spider, which at least had the gift of life. 
Such outspoken heresy insured his condem- 
nation before the diocesan court at Worcester ; 
but the case came for final decision, probably 
hy way of appeal, before Archbishop Arundel, 
in the spring of 1410. Arundel strengthened 
his court by the addition of numerous eccle- 
siastical and lay assessors; but Badby's heresy 
admitted of no doubt. He was condemn^ 
and delivered to the secular arm for execu- 
tion, and met his fat« on 1 March at Smith- 
field. Henry, Prince of Wales, already con- 
spicuous for the fervour of his orthodoxy, was 
among the spectators, and offered Badby a 
free pardon if he recanted. The Lollard re- 
fusea, but his piteous groans aft«T the fire 
was lighted again excited Henry's hopes of 
his conversion. He ordered the extinction 
of the fire, and offered the half-burnt wretch 
life, liberty, and a pension as the price of con- 
formity. But with unflinching constancjr 



Badby reAised. The fire was rekindled, and 
death soon ended his suffering His was the 
second martyrdom to LoUardy. 

[Wslsingham's Historia ADglieana, p. 282 
{Rolls edition); Fox<''BBookof]£irtyrs,[. 693-6, 
is v«ry circumstantial if not very trustwortby ; 
Hook's Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
iv. S07-10, Kives a good modern account.] 

T. F. T. 

B ADSr, WnXHM (rf. 1880), CanneUte 

and theological writer, was a native of East 
Anglia, and educated at one of the Carmelite 
monasteries (probably Norwich) of that dis- 
trict. Later in life he proceeded to the 
Carmelite schools at Oxford. These were 
situated in the northern suburbs of that 
town, and as they were open not only to the 
brotherhood but to all comers, his career as 
a doctor of theology here was so pleasing to 
the people that they are said to have flodied, 
as to a show, to hear his discourses (Bai.b, 
Meliada, Harley MSS. 3838, 2, 67). Hi« 
popularity in this position seems to have re- 
commended him to John of Gaunt, always a 
great supporter of the Carmelite order, and 
we are told that Badby was accustomed to 
hold forth in the presence of this prince and 
the nobility of England. According to Bale 
{Harl. MSS. i. 31) he was, next to Ralph 
Kelly, archbishop of Cashel, one of the 
glories of his age. Bale hints yet further 
that it was in some degree due to his influ- 
ence, as one out of a long list of Carmelit* 
monks whose names are given as confessors 
to John of Oaunt, that this prince interested 
himself in attempting to counteract the 
slanders that were about that time befj^- 
be levelled agaidst this order, then 



alone. With Badby the appointment of 
confessor to John of Gaunt was but the 
stepping-stone to the bishopric of Wor- 
cester, which, however, he held for bo short 
a time that liis name does not appear, ac- 
cording to Tanner, in any list of tfie occu- 
lants of that see. He died on 14 April 1S80. 
Badby's writings consisted of a ' Liber Sa- 
crarum Contionum,' ' Liber Determinationum 
Scriptune;' Tanner adds certain 'Conciones 
Celebres,' which, however, are probably the 
same as the ' Liber Sacrarum Contionum,' 
Bale adds another work, entitled ' De Peni- 
tent ia.' 

[Tanner; Bale; Kts; Heliades Balm, MSS. 
Harley, 3888, i. 31, ii. 67 ; Stubba's Reg. Sac] 
T. A. A. 

BADCOCK, JOHX (jf. 181^-1830), a 
sporting-writer, whose birth and death are 
alike unknown, published between 1816 and 
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1630, under the pseudonymBof JonBee'and < 
' John Hinds,' a variety of worka on pugiliam 
and the tiiif. When he issued in 1823 his ] 
* Slang, n Dictiouan of the Turf, the King, . 
the Oiase,' and otber Bimilor amusementa, 
the preface to which contains much informa- | 
tion on previous compilations in the same i 
field, he described himself as editor of the '■ 
'Fancy,' 'Fancy Gaiette,' and the 'Living ' 
Picture of London,' ' The Fancy, or True I 
Sportsman's Guide j authentic Memoirs of 
Pugilists,' came out in monthly parts, begin- ' 
ning April 1821, and was sold in two volumes | 
in 1826. The ' Fancy Gaiette ' was a part of 
'The Annals of Sporting and Fancy Gazette,' 
thirteen volumes of which were published be- I 
tween 1823 and 1828. The ' Ijving Picture 1 
of London ' was compiled by Badcock as a I 
gyiAe to its condilion in the year 1818, and a 
similorvolume was produced by him in 1626. 
From a note in the ' Fancy,' i. 330, it appears 
tliat the volume entitled ' Letters from Lon- 
don : Observations of a Kussian during a 
residence in England of ten months,' which 
purported to be a translation from the origi- 
nal manuscript of ' Oloff Napea, ex-officer of 
cavalry ' ^1816), was the production of Bad- 
cock. His last work under the aignaliire of 
' Jon Bee ' was an edition of the ' Works of 
Samuel Foote, with remarks on each p!ay, 
and an essay on the life, genius, and writings 
of the author' (1830), 3 vols.; and from, 
some passages in the essay it would seem : 
that Mr. Badcock was connected with Devon , 
or Cornwall, in both of which counties the j 
name is still common. This supposition is | 
corroborated by the fact that in tne 'Gentle- i 
man's Magarine,' 1819, pt. i. 618-20, pt. ii. 
326, there appeared two letters from him an- 
nouncing his intention of printing the lives 
of the celebrated natives of Devon since the 
time of Prince. The volumes wbicli bear | 
the name of 'John Hinds' relate to the 
stable. The earliest, ' The Veterinary Sur- 
geon, or Farriery taught on a new and easy 
plan,' was issued in 1827 and 1829, and re- 
issued at Philadelphia in 1848. It was fol- 
lowed by ' Conversations on Conditioning : 
the Groom's Oracle,' 1829 and 1830. 'Mr. 
Hinds 'was also credited with editing new 
editions of W. Osmer's ' Treatise on the 
Horse,' and C. Thompson's ' Rules for Bad 
Horsemen,' both of which appeared in 1830. 
This was the last year in which any work 
that can be attributed to Badcock was pub- 
lished, and he probably died during its course. 
fThonipsou Conpec's Biog. Diet, ; Works of 
B«dcock.T W. P. C. 

BADCOCK- SAMUEL (1717-1788), 
theological and literary critic, was bom at 



South Molton, DeTon, 23 Feb. 1747. Ilia 
parents were dissenters, and ha was educated 
m a school at Ottery St- Mary, which waa 
reserved for the sons of those opposed to the 
English church. He was trained for the 
dissenting ministry, and in 1766 became the 
^tor of a congregation at Wimbome in 
Dorset. After three years of residence in 
that county he was appointed to a similar 
post at the more important town of Barn- 
staple in Devon, and remained there until 
1778. During this period he became known, 
throuffh his contributions to the ' Theoli^cal 
Kepository,' to Dr. Priestley, and sought hia 
acquaintance in correspondence, and person- 
ally by a journey to Bowood, where Priestlev 
was living with Lord Shelbume. Tbia 
intercourse, and the adoption of some of the 
doctor's theological views, led to an estrange- 
ment with the congregation at Barnstaple, 
nnd Badcock returned to his native town, 
where he ministered from 1776 to 1786, 
when he became dissatisfied with the doc- 
trines of dissent and with the position as- 
signed to its ministers. He sought for ordi- 
nation in the established church, and, having 
obtained a title for the curacy of Brood 
Clyst, was ordained by Bishop Ross, of 
Exeter, deacon and priest within a vraek in 
June 1787. Harassed by failing health and 
pecuniary anxiety, he asusted for the last 
six months of his life at the Octagon Chapel, 
Bath i and whilst on a visit to Sir John 
Chichester, one of his Devonshire patrons, 
at his town house. Queen Street, Hay^r, 
London, died 19 May, 1788. 

Most of Badcock's contributions to litera- 
ture appeared in the magatines of the day. 
From 1774, when he sent to the 'West- 
minster Magazine' a series of articles, tlie 
names of which are printed in the 'Gentle- 
man's Magazine,' Iviii. pt. ii. 696 (1788), until 
his death, his senices were in constant de- 
mand by the conductors of the critical 
papers. He wrote in the 'Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine,' the ' London Magazine,' ' General 
Evening Post,' and ' St. James's Chronicle,' 
but the moat famous of his contributions 
appeared in the ' Monthly Review.' Al- 
though he had been friendly with Priestley, 
and had published in 1780 'A slight Sketch 
of the Controversy between Dr. Pnestley and 
his Opponents,' a severe notice from his pen 
of the doctor's ' Histon' of the Corruptions of 
Christ ianitv ' appeared in the pages of that 
review for June 1783. This, and an article 
by him in the next year on ' Priestley's Letters 
to Dr. Horsley,' produced two answers from 
Dr. Priestley and pamphlets from J. E. Hamil- 
ton and Edward Harwood, D.D. Whilst 
resident at Barnstaple, Badcock became 
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acquainted with the daughter of Samiu^l I blishnieiit. of Footp, 'wliere he is Buppoaed to 
Wesley, the master of the Tiverton school have contracted ii taste for the stage. Subae- 
audelderbrotherof John Wesley. The letters qiiently, as valet to a gentleman whose name 
and anecdotes which he obtained from her has not been preserved, he travelled for three 
were transmitted by him to the ' Westminster . years on what was then called 'the grand 
Maganne ' in 1774. A subsequent account, tour, acquiring in so doing a smattering of 
ba^ed on her statements, of the Wesley foreign languages which stood hii" subee- 
family, provoked a correspondence with John quently in gooit 8tea<l. In 1761 he appeared 
Wesley ; this biography was printed in the ' at the Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, the first 
'Bibt Topog. Britt. iii. pp. xli^xlvili, and partheplajedbeinE'Gomei,anotiuimportaiit 
reprinted, with the letters which it ocoa- role'ereated ' by Nokes in Diyden's 'Spanish 
sinned, in Nichols's ' Lit. Anecdotes,' v. 217- Friar.' He must have acted previously, as 
42. Several letters from Weslev which ' he was announced as of Druiy Lane theatre. 
Badcock gave to Priestley were published by , Two years later he was an established member 
the latter in 1791 under the title of ' Original of Drury Lane company, playing low comedy 
Lettersby Rev. John WesleyandhisFriends.' ' parts, and winning some reputation as an 
A sermon which Badcock preached at the exponent of foreign footmen. His chief 
Octagon Chapel, Bath, for the benefit of the claim to diatinction consists in having been 
General Infinnary, 23 Dec. 1787, was printed the original Moses iu the 'School for Scandal." 
for private distribution. Hose, in his ' Bio- "While dressing for this character on Ifl Nov. 
graphical Dictionary,' says that he wrote in 1794 he fell back ill. The next day he ex- 
1781 a poem called the ' Hermitage,' and pired. His life witli Mrs, Baddeley was un- 
Watt states that an assize sermon preached nappy [see Baddblet, Sopku, 1746-1786], 
by him at St. Peter's, Exeter, in 1788, was her loose conduct involving him in many 
published in 1795; but neither of these works difficulties, among which must be counted a 
can be found at the British Museum. After bloodless duel with George Garrick, a brother 
Bodcock's death, his friend. Rev. R. B. of David. Baddelev is best remembered by 
Gabriel, D.D., alleged that he was the virtual his will, in which he left the reversion of his 
author of Dr. Joseph White's Bampton lee- house at Mouleey, in Surrey, to found an 
tures on the effects of Christianity and Ma- asylum for deca3'ed actors, adding a provi- 
bnmetanism. A fierce war of words raged in sion that when the value of the property 
the papers. Br. Gabriel published 'Facts reached!t50/.per aunum,peiuiionswere to be 
relating to the Rev. Dr. White's Bampton granted to the inmates. He also bequeathed 
Lectures,' and the lecturer rejoined with ' A the interest of lOOl. to provide the actors at 
Statement ofDr. White's Literary Obligations Drury Lane Theatre with wine and cake in 
to the late Rev. Mr. Samuel Badcock and the green room on Twelfth Night. This cus- 
the Rev. Samuel Parr, LL.D.' (1790). From torn u still observed. Baddeley was the sub- 
this acrimonious controversy it appeared iect, during his life, of man^ gross charges. 
bevond doubt that Dr. White had received Michael Kelly speaks of him as a worthy 
considerable assistance, though not to the man,and in JewsniidFrenchmenaverygood 
extent which his assailants asserted, from actor. BaddeleyisburiediiiSt.Paul'sCliurcb, 
Badcock. The papers which William Chap- ] Covent Garden. 

pie had collected for an improved edition I rQen«t'B Account of ihe English StBge; Re- 
ofRisdon'a 'Surveyof Devon,' wereentrusted . mmiscences of Michael Kelly; Hitchcock's Bis- 
to Badcock'a care for arrangement and re- torical Viaw of the Irish StoRe ; Tbeotrieal Bio- 
vision, and from this he was induced to con- ™phy, 1772; Gilliland's Dramatic Mirror; 
template the preparation of a complete his- Thespian Dictionary.] J. £. 

torv of that county. Several letters on this 

matter are printed in Rev. R Polwhele's \ BADDELEY, SOPHIA (1746-1786>,ac- 
'Kaminiscence9,'i.44-77,buttheprosecution tress and vocalist, was the subject of a bio- 
of tbe work was stopped by Badcock's death. . graphT by a woman who was her compwiion, 
As B reviewer, Badcock ranks among the and claims to have been her friend. This so- 
best known names of the last century. ' called life has the air of having been written 

rChalmer.; Gent Mag. 178B and 1789; ; ^r the purpose of extorting money fi^om the 

Priertler's Life and (Weapondence (i831) ; I "e° ?f '^^'"pl'™''^ '"/he adventure it 

Polwhele's Tradition, and KecoUections. i. 18*. i descnbes. The nome of Sirs. Eluaheth 

24()_3l W. P. C. Steele is advanced us that of the author; but 

the discredit of the publication has been as- 

BADVELEY, ROBERT (1733-1794), i signed to Alexander Bicknell, the writer of 
comedian, is said to have been bom in 1733. a life of Alfn^d the Great. According to 
When first heard of he is cook in the eeta- this work Sophia Snow was bom in 17& in 
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the parish of St, Mai^ret's, WestminBter. 
She was the daughter of Valentine Snow, 
seneant-tmmpeter to George II. From her 
father she received an education in music 
eutficient to enable her to turn to account a 
voice of much Hweetness. When eighteen 

J'eara of age she eloped with Robert Badde- 
ey, an actor of Drury Lane Theatre, whom 
shortly afterwards she married. To the in- 
fluence of her husband she owed her intro- 
duction to Drury Lane, at which house she 
appeared on 27 April 176fi, when she played 
Ophelia. Tliis is announced on the playbills 
as her third appearance on any stage. Oenest 
supposes that her dSbiit took place on tlie 
2rtn of the previous September, when the 
same character, Ophelia, was assigned in the 

{laybills to a ' young gentlewoman,' Her 
iographer gives Coraelia as her first role, 
and supports the statement by an assertion 
that when she saw Edgar as Mad Tom she 
screamed with real terror, and bo obtained ' 
the sympsthies of the audience. The line ' 
of Mrs. Baddeley scarcely extended beyond , 
genteel comedy," her most ambitious effort, 
consisting in appearing once or twice during 
an illness of Sirs. Barry as Mrs. Beverley in ; 
the ' Gamester." As a singer she obtained 
high terms at Ranelagh nnd VauxhaU. 
Separated from her husband by lier irregula- 
rities of life, she played during some years 
at the same theatre with him, never address- 
il^ him or being addressed by him, except 
when the utterance was dramatic. After 
a scene in the ' Clandestine Marriage,' in 
which Baddeley, as Canton, urged King, as 
I-ord Ogleby, li make love to Mrs. Baddeley 
as Fanny, George III and Queen Charlotte 
were so delighted with tlie archness of the 
actress that they sent an order to her to go 
to ZolTany and be paintod in the character. 
This order was of coiuse obeyed. Mrs. Bad- 
deley's exceptional beauty, her vanity, and 
recldess extravagance, made her the fasijion. 
When it was known that admission would 
be refused her as an actress to a public en- 
tertainment, fifty gentlemen of highest sta- 
tion ore said to hare waited for her in the 
lobby, drawn their swords on the constables 
on her appearance, escorted her in triumph to 
the rooms, and obtained an apology from the 
directors of the entertainment, and a per^ 
aonally accorded welcome from the aristo- 
cratic patronesses. The large sums paid her 
were recklessly squandered, and she was com- 

f tiled to take refuge from her creditors in 
dinbutvfa. Here she played during the sea- 
sons of 1783-fi. Her health appears to have 
been wretched. According to Tate Wilkin- 
son ( Wandering Patentrt, W. 151), she took 
in her later yean to laudanum, and was on 



, about three years before her 
death, so stupidly intoxicated with it as to 
be unable to act. Wilkinson says concerning 
her : ' The quantity of laudanum she indulged 
herself with was incredible.' Gait, in his 
' Lives of the Flayers,' asserts that she died 
in Edinbu^h 1 July 1801, an impossible date, 
since in the ' Children of Theapis, first printed 
in 1787, Anthony Pasqnin (John Williams) 
speaks of Scotland and says (p, 131, ed. 
1792) :— 
There Baddeley sleeps on Mortality's bier. 

Emaciate and sqaatid her body is laid. 

Her limbs lackitig shelter, her mnicUis decayed, 

Codarerous, fetid, despised, and deformed. 

There seems no reason indeed to dispute 
the statement in her ' Memoirs * that she died 
in Edinburgh in July 1786, having, during 
her last days, been supported by her fellows, 
with whom she was always a favourite. She 
is said to be buried in Edinburgh. 

[Memoirs of Mrs. Sophia Saddslsy by Hn. 
iinixnlieth Steela, 6 vols., London, 1781 ; Wil- 
kinsons Wnndering Patentee, 4 vols., London. 
I79d ; Gait's Lives of the Playen ; Dutton Cook's 
Hoiira withthePlayera; Genest's Account of the 
English Stage. 12 vols., London, IgSi.] J. K. 

BADDELEY, THOMAS (Jl. 1822), a 
Roman catholic priest at Manchester, was 
the author of the ' Sure Way to find out the 
True Relipon,' a colloquial defence of Roman 
catholic principles, largely mingled with in- 
vective against protestantism. The author 
WBS Stated to bo dead in 183.i. The tract 
reached a seventh edition in 1847, and pro- 
voked several replies. 

[A Sure Way to find out the True Beligion, 
(1R20?}; ItiehardsoD's Popery Unmasked. 182fi.] 
A. B. B. 

BADELEY, EDWARD LOWTH (A 
186S), ecclesiastical lawyer, was the younger 
son of John Bsdelev, M.D., near Chelmsford, 
by Charlotte Brackenbury. He graduated 
St Brasenose College, Oxford, as B..A. in 1823, 
being in the second class in classics, and be 
took his M,A, degree in 1828. In 1841 he 
was called to the bar as a member of the 
Inner Temple, and for a short time went the 
home circuit, but his tastes were for the 
study of ecclesiastical law, and he was soon 
employed in solving its intricacies by those 
who, like himself, were lealous for the spread 
of tractarian principles. A speech by him 
in proof of the prohibition of marriage with 
a cleceased wife's MSter by Holy Scripture 
was printed, with Br. Fuse/s evidence before 
the commission then sitting on the law of 
marriage, in 1849. When Dr. PhiUpotte, 
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the Biehop of Exettr, rel'uwd to admit 
the E«v. G, C. Gorham to the vicarege of 
Brampford Speke on the ground of hia un- 
Houna doctrine on the sacrament of baptism, 
Badeley argued the biahop'a case before the 
judicial committee of the privy council, I" 
and 18 Dec. 1349 ; and his speech on thia 
occasion was publiehed as a pamphlet. He 
rave_ an opinion in 1851 in favour of the 
Legalitj of altar lights, which was printed tn 
the 'Morning Chronicle,' April 1851, and 
■was republished in 1866 in connection with 
their use in the parish church of Falmouth. 
Thia omnion was attacked in 1851 in a 
pamphliat issued 'by a. layman, late fellow 
of Trinity Coll, Camb.' His last tract was 
in supjMrt of 'The Privilege of Religioua 
Confessions in English Courts of Justice,' 
1865. In the summer of 1850 Badeley 
and thirteen other membera of the English 
church, including Cardinal Mannine, signed 
a seriea of nine resolutions to the effect that 
the views of the privy council on baptism 
should be solemnly disowned by the national 
church ; and when no such action was taken 
Badeley and several of his colleagueB with- 
drew to the Roman communion. In this 
new association he was much engaged in 
settling the legal points connected with their 
trusts and charities. Dr. Newman's collec- 
tion of ' "Versea on various Occasions ' (1868) 
was dedicated to Badeley, with very warm 
expresaiona of friendship, in commemoration ! 
of their warm attachment and their unani- , 
mity of religious opinions. !Many letters to ! 
and from Badeley are printed in Mr. Itobert ' 
Omab/s ' Memoirs of Mr. J. R. Hopt^-Scott,' I 
1884. Badeley died -29 March 1888. 

[Gent. Mag. v. 688 f 1888); Denison's Notes , 
of my Life, pp. 197-9; OrosLy's Memoira of 
J. R. Hope.Scott,p(0«i"ny.] W, P. C. 

BADEW, RICHARD (j?. 1320-1330), : 
founder of University Hall, Cambridge, was 
descended^ from an ancient and knightly I 
family which appears to liave given its name 
to the manor of Badew or Bedow, near i 
Chelouiford, Essex, and whose representatives ' 
wore owners of the manor in the reigns of 
the first three Edwards. Richard de Badew 
married Isabel, daughter of Peter Marshall, 
by whom he bad three sons, William, Ed- 
ward, and Richard. The last-named was 
chancellor of tlie university of Cambridge 
in the year 1326, and waa noted for bis leat 
in the promotion of learning. It was during 
his tenure of ofhce that he purchased, most 
probably on behalf of the university, two 
tenements in Mihie Street, the property of 
a Cambridge physician named Nigellus de 
Thornton. And liere, according to the tra- 

TOL. II. 
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dicion preserved by Fuller, ' he built a small 
college, by the name of University Hall, 
placing a principal therein, under whom 
Bcbolars lived on their own expenses.' Scot, 
however, in his 'Tablea of the University,' 
states that they were maintained at the 
charges of the university. Sixteen years 
afterwards the hall was accidentally burnt 
down, when it waa rebuilt and endowed by 
Eliiabeth de Clare, afterwards the wife of 
John de Burgh, earl of Ulster, its name being 
changed to Clare Hall. 

[Morant's Easpi, ii. 19; Fnller's History of 
the UaiTersity of Cambridge, sd. Prickett and 
Wright, 83-4; Cooper'a Hemorials of Cam- 
bridge, i. 28.] J. B. M. 

BADHAM, CHARLES, M.D. (1780- 
1845), medical and poetical writer, waa bom 
in London on 17 April 1780. After receiving 
a sound classical education he applied him- 
self to the study of medicine, aua proceeded 
to Edinbui^h, where he graduated M.D. in 
1802, on which occasion he published his 
inaupjral dissertation, ' De Calculis.' He was 
admitted a licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London in 1803, end about that 
time entered Pembroke College, Oxford, as a 
gentleman commoner. As a member of that 
house he graduated B.A. in 1811, M.A. in 
1812, M.B. and M.D. in 1817. In March 1818 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and in September the same year admitted a 
fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 
He was censor of the college in 1821, and 
wrote the Harveian oration which was de- 
livered in 1840. 

Badham began to practise his profession 
in London in 1803, and before long he was 
appointed physician to the Duke of Sussex. 
He also became physician to the Westminster 
General DispensaiT, and in coujunctiou with 
Dr. Crichton of CfifTord Street, he delivered 
lectures in London on phyaic, chemiatiy, and 
the materia medica. AAer the conclusion 
of peace in 1816 he determined to enlarge 
his stores of scientific information and of 
general knowledge by a visit to the conti- 
nent. Accordingly he spent two years in 
travelling through Europe. Traversing the 
less-known parts of the Kingdom of Naples, 
he passed to the Ionian laianda and thence 
to Albania, where he waa consulted by Ali 
Pasha. He then pursued his course over 
Mount Pindua, through Thessaly, and by 
Thermopylse to Athens, and thence by the 
isthmus and gulf of Corinth to the Noapo- 
litan coast. Badham'a fondness for travel, 
in which he spent nearly the half of his days, 
and his taste for classical literature, were 
unfavourable to bis attaining that celebrity 
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t of practice which, hod fu! remained I cousin of Thomas C&mpbell the poet, and for 
:tropolis, would, with ordjnarj dili- ' whose hand the poet is understood to bttve 

:nce, assuredly have been his portion ; but I been an unsuccessful suitor. About 1883 

i preferred the easier, though less lucrative, | Badham married, secondly, Caroline, eldest 
occupation of travelling physician to persons daughterofAdmiral Sir Edward Foote,K.C.B. 
of hi^ degree. i Twoofhlssonsarenoticedinseparatearticlee. 

In 1808 he gave proof of his attainments (Pri™tB iaformntion ; St. Jamee's ChroricI*. 
as an observant practical plij-sicion by the ig ^^7. 184.^; Qiwrterly Reriow, rlii. 80. x\. 
publication of 'ObservatioiLB on the Inliam- 377; fiiog. Diet, of Living Authors (1816), 11; 
matory Affections of the Mucous Membrane Oent. Miig. N.S. nv. 99; Muok's Oollege of 
of the Bronchite ' (Load., 12nio). a second Physicians, 2nd edit., iii. 190 ; Times, 36 Jnn* 
edition of which, corrected and enlarged, ap- ' 1840.] T. C. 

peared in 1814 under the title of ' An Elssay 1 

on Bronchitis, with a Supplement cunUiniug BADHAM, CHARLES, D.D. QSIS- 
Remarks on Simple Pulmonary Abscess.' In | 1884), classical scholar, bom at Ludlow^hrop- 
this treatise bronchitis, acute and chronic, : shire, on 18 July 1813, was the son of Charles 
was for the first time separated from peri' ' Badham, M.I)., F.R.S., regius professor of 
pneumony and pleurisy and the other con- 1 physic in the university of Glasgow, and of 
uitions with which it had previously been I Maigaret (daughter of Mr. John Campbell), 
confounded, and its history, differential dia- . a cousin of Thomas Campbell the poeL He 
gnosis, and treatment established. ' was educated first under the celebrated Pes- 

In 1812 he published at Orfoid 'Sueci- I tatoiii, whose favourite pupil he became, and 
mens of a New Translation of Juvenal,' which afterwards at Eton ; and in 1830 he obtained 
was followed by a forcible and elegant ver- I a schokraliip at Wodham CoUege, Oxford, 
sioD of ' The Satires of Juvenal, translated 1 where he graduated B.A. in 1837, sod H.A. 
into English verse' {I.,ond. 1814, 8vo ; re- in 1839. After seven years' study in Get- 
printed 1831). These works were very severely many and Italy he was incorporated M.A,at 
criticised in the ' Quarterly Review ' by Dr. Cambridge as a member of Sc Peter's Col- 
Gifford, himself the author of a translation | lege ; was ordiuned priest in 1848 ; appointed 
of the same satirist. Dr. Gifford was, how- | head master of King Edward VI's Grammar 
ever, constrained to admit that Badham's ' School at Louth in 1851 ; took the degree of 
performance was not without merit, and that D.D. at Cambridge in 1852; was appointed 
in some passages, in which he had bad to con- \ in 18o4head master of the proprietary school 
tend with Dryden, he bad 'well sustained , at Edgbaston, near Birmingham; and in 1860 
the contest.' received from the university of Leyden the 

When, in 1827, the chair of the practice ■ honorary degree of doctor literarum at the 
of physic at Glasgow became vacant. Bad- suggestion of Professor Cobet, who could 
ham was recommended by his Mend Sir j discern the merits which En^lsnd ignored. 
Henry Ilalford to the Duke of Montrose 1 In 18G3hewasappointedezammerinclBssics 
as one whose talents and accomplishments 1 to the university of London. 
would tend to increase the fame of a rising ' B.irly in life Dr. Badham had become the 
university ; and althoiigb S<'ntchmen were 1 constant companion and voluntary disciple 
not pleased at seeing an Jjiglishman preferred . of Frederick Denison Maurice, ^hideed ne 
before them, his lectures displayed so much was debarred from promotion in the church 
ability that thev soon found ihev had reason of England by the circumstance of his hold- 
to be proud of the services of so brilliant and ing opinions which were a very serious hin- 
remartable a professor. At Glaspiw Bad- drance to preferment. Moreover, in con- 
ham was but littlesolicitous of meoicalprac- sidering his comparative want of success 
tice, and devoted himself almost exclusively in tbis country, it must be admitted that 
o the duties of his chair. The vocationshe he lacked (he methodical, businesslike habits 



spent intravel,mosIlyintlii'Soutbof Europe. , which the proper manaa«ment of a large 
He died in Ltmdon 10 Nov, 184o. school requires ; and although the most 

He was a contributor to 'Blackwood's | wann-heartedandplacableofmenhesufiercd 
Magazine.' There a^eared in April 1829 from infirmities of temper which could not 
Ilia 'Lines written at Warwick Castle,' which fail I o some extent to impair his influence, 
had been printed with notes, for private cir- Many years before he quitted his native land, 
culation, in 1827, 4to. He prepared for the such men as Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) Nb«- 

treas an 'Itinerary from Itome to Athens,' man, Mr, Robert Lowe (afterwards Lord 
lit it was never publisk-d. Sberbrooke), and Orote, hod pronounced him 

Badham was twice married: in early life , to be the greatest of living scholars; and ths 
to the beautiful Miss Margaret Campbell, first | 'Quarterly Review' said of him that 'be 
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«ouldimpart inatnictiontotbe ri^t schoUre I bring univereitT education within the reacb 
of the age, and that he waa uniTeraall^ re- I of even the laoouring claflses. He di»i at 
^^arded on the continent BS the first bring ' Sydney on 30 Feb. 1884, and was buried in 
Achular in England.' ' the church of England cemetery in 'West 

When Badham resolved to leavtj the country Street. ^ 
■which had felled to reward his great merita ' Badham'a memory was marvellous. It ia 
as a scholar and to become a candidate for a , hardly an exaggeration to aar that he knew 
professorial chair at the Antipodes, the testi- ' all Greek poetry by heart. He constantly 
monials he obtained ae to his attainments , taught his pupils with no book before him, 
■were of a most remarkable character. For i and if they misread a single word he would 
instance, Cardinal Newman wrote: 'As to ! correct them. He had an almost equal 
liis classical attainments, others will tell you, ' mastery over Latin, English, French, and 
who have a better claim to speak than I have, Italian literature, and was well read in Ger- 
that he is the first Greek scholar of the day ' man ; and through his habit of constantly 
in this country.' Dr. William Smith, after i illustrating one author by another and one 
''ty, his winning Bum- , literature by another, he taught his pupils to 

, ._ . . . rledgeon allauHects, ! look on iettera aa a -whole. 

remarked : ' As to his adiolarship I say ' He published editions with notes of the 
nothing; he is pre-eminently the best verbal 'Iphigenia' and 'Helena' of Euripides(]861), 
«ritic in England,and, taken alti^ther, may ! of the 'Ion' of Euripides (1851, 185i3, and 
be pronounced our greatest scholar. It is a 1881),of Plato's ' Philebus'(1866andl878), 
great shame and a reproach to us that such ofPlato's'Euthydemua'and'Laches'nSdS); 
a singularlv gifted man should be willing to also 'Criticism applied to Shakapere, Loud. 
go to the Antipodes.' Hawtiey, master and 1840, 8vo, bein^ a partial reprint of a series 
afterwards provost of Eton, testified; 'I of essays published origjnally in the 'Sur- 
havekno\t-n him for nearer forty than thirtv plice ' newspaper ; 'TheTeit of Shakspeare ' 
Tears, and I can sincerely say that among all m ' Cambria^ Essays, contributed 1^ mem- 
I have had to deal with in my Eton eipe- hers of the Lniversil^.'Lond. 1850, pp.261- 
rience, I have never known a more remark- 290; and ' Adhortatio od Juventutem Aca- 
able scholar. His published editions of poi^ demicam Sydneiensem,' 1809. 
tions of Plato and Euripides recall the skill [Private information ; Sydney Morning Herald, 
■of Porson more than the criticisms of any ' 28 Feb. 1884, also mail edition 8 March 1884 ; 
living scholar;' and Dr. Thompson, regius Tiin€e,10iuidl4April, 1S84; Croclcford'iClericnl 
professor of Greek at Cambridge, afterwards Directory (1882) ; Sutniday Hevieir, 28 April 
master of Trinity College, wrote: 'I am ! 1884, p. ft*]; AtliBoaum, IB April 1884, p, 508; 
therefore able, conscientiously, to state that ' llln«™tcd Sydney Ne-ws, IS March 1884, p. 2 ; 
as a scholar Dr. Badham has few equals, and Heaton's Australian Diit. of Rstes aud Men of 
no superior in England; and thi^ there U ' ^« Timo (1879), 7; Cat. of Printed Book, id 
no pe^n in EngUnd or elsewhere to whose , ^'^ ^"""l ^- ^■ 

judgment I should be more inclined to defer BADHAM, CHARLES DAVID, M.D, 
in the hipher departments of Greek criticism. (1806-1857), naturalist, son of Dr. Charles, 
That this opinion is shared by the best con- and brother of Professor Badham of Sydney, 
t inenta! scholars I could produce abundant was bom in Londou in 1 806, and educated at 
evidence.' Eton and Oxford. Afler taking bis depTee 

In 1867 Badham, tothegreat regret ofhis he was appointed a travelling fellow of the 
numerous friends here, proceeded to Australia , university, and resided for a long time on 
on being appointed professor of classics and | the continent, especially at Rome and I^ris. 
logic in the university of Sydney, where he I He became a fellow of the CoUepi of Phy- 
passed the remainder of his life. His influ- sieians, but, the delicacy of his health 
*nce was wide and strong in favour of intel- ' proving an obstacle to his obtaining medical 
lectual culture. One of his earliest enter- | practice, he entered the church, and suc- 
prises after his arrival in New South Wales cessively held curacies in Norfolkand Suffolk, 
was the establishment of a system of teach- I He died on 14 July 1857. He contributed 
ing by correspondence in order to moet the eitensivelytoBlackwood'flandFraser'sMagt- 
desire for knowledge of persons living in the I zines.andwrotethree valuable works: 1. "In- 
outlying parts of the colony. He likewise sect Life,' 1846. 2. 'The Esculent Funguses 
succeeded in nusing 10,000/. in the colony, of England,' 1847, a book which embodied 
to be devoted to founding exhibitions at the the results of much research on the conti- 
university, and at the time of his decease he nent, and introduced many varieties of whole- 
was engaged in perfecting a scheme which, gome mushrooms, previously neglected, to 
bymeansofeveningclasses, would practically English tables. 3. 'Prose Ilalieutica, or 
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Ancient and Mt>dt;rn Fiab Tuttlt:,' LHi>4, a. pieces of grea-t ordiujice, which must hBv» 
delig^htful miswlUnj of zoological anecdotes ooue no small execution, having sometimea 
and classical lore, eEpecially valuable for its two of the anemj'a best nienK>f-war aboud, 
lively illustrations of Chtpian and Athenceus, and all the rest within J^atol and musket 
deriredfrom the author^ personal experience shot of us' (31 Aug.) The Paragon had 
of the Mediterranean coasts. 26 killed and 67 wounded, out of a comple- 

[Fraser-B Magazine. Ivi. 162. 153.] R. O. n^ntofSSO; had fifty shot in the huU.niMy 
of them between wind and water, and her 

BADILEY, RICHARD (Jl. 1649-1856), masts and rig^ng cut to pieces. Badiley 
admiral, was apparently a merchant, ship- thought and said that the other ehipB might 
owner, and ship-captain, whom the course of and Siould have taken some of the pvessui» 
the civil war called to a more stirring life, off the Paragon; but in fact they were seve- 
Of his early service under the parliament, ' rally as hard pressed as the Paramn, and 
and whether on shore or afloat, nothing is ! had not her size and strength. They fired 



known. His name does not appear in any away almost all their ammunition, and to- 
published list of the parliamentary fleet down wards evening the Dutch succeeded in making 
to May 1648 (PesiTs J^e qf Penn, i. S-^iS), themselves masters of the Phisnix. And s* 
but we find him in April 1649 captain of the the fight ended ; the English going the next 
Happy Entrance and commander-in-chief of day into Porto Longone m Elba. The Dutch 
the fleet in the Downs, specially charged contemplated attacking them there, and of- 
with appointing and regulating the convoys . fered the govamor a large sum of money tO' 
of merchant ships and proposing measures to permit them. He, however, refused it, and 
the council of state for capturing or destroy- | allowed Badiley to strengthen his position 
ing the Antelope, one of the ahips which had j by throwing up some batteries and landing 
gone over to the Prince of Wales [see Rat- some of his ship's gmis. Towards the end M 
TEN, Sis William], and was lying at Hel- , October Badiley received orders fromhome to 
voetsluys. The attempt was made with per- ' take command of the squadron at Leghorn,. 
feet success, and tlie Antelope destroyed by ' and, crossing over, he concerted meosuies 
a party of seamen from the Happy Entrance, , with Appleton for the recapture of the Phie- 
commanded by her lieutenant, Stephen Rose, nix, the success of which led to the Grand 
to whom a gold medal and a gratuity of 4SI. [ Duke's ordering the English to quit the port, 
was awarded as encouragement. Through ' This they did, and were, with one exception, 
the years 1660 and 16ol Badiley seems to ' all captured by the Butch, before BaoileVr 
have continued in the Downs and the North j who was in the oiBng, but to leeward, could 
Sea, and in December 1651 sailed in the offer any assistance. After tlus there was 
Paragon, a ship of the second rate, together nothing further to be done but to provide for 
with a snudl squadron, in convoy of the Le- i the safety of the remaining ships, and Badiley 
vant trade. On 14 Feb. 1651-2 he over- according-ly went down the Mediterranean, 
hauled an Algerine corsair, and having the and so home, arriving in the Downs in the 
greater force took out of her all the English early days of May 1663. His men, he wroW, 
captives. He then passed on to Zante, to were very turbulent and mutinous, refused 
Smynia,and8obacktowardsI.ieghom, where, all compromise, and were determined toco 
having had news of the war with Ilolland, into the river to be paid off. lliey oV 
he hoped to effect a junction with Commo- tained their demands. ' We are paying of 
dore Appleton [see .\pplbtos, Hbhbt]. Un- the Straits fleet,' wrote Commissioner Pett 
fortunately Appleton could not or would not from Chatham on 1 June; 'they are the 
stir to meet him, and the Dutch, leaving- two rudest people I ever saw. I hope the ling- 
ships, which proved sufGcient to hold Apple- leaders will be called to account.' About 
ton in check, turned to attack Badiley, who 120 of them were, however, immediately 
had only four ships with which to oppose shippedoff to join the main fleet with Blake, 
the ten or eleven now brought against him. j ' I have had no small trouble t« quiet them,' 
Off the island of Elba the fighf beffan about ' wrote Major Bourne on i June ; < they are so 
four o'clock in the afternoon of 27. Vug, 1652, [ enra^d that they are sent away. 1 have- 
and continued till nightfalL The English j promised them that as soon as the exigency 
ships, and the Paragon more especially, were of affairs permits they shall enjoy the libertv 
singly superior to any of the Dutch who i granted them.' The campaign in the Medi- 
swarmed round them and endeavoured to terranean had ended so disastrously, and 
carry them by force of numbers. The fight- | Appleton -was so vehement in his accusa- 
ing was mostly hand to hand or at very i tions, that Badiley's conduct was formally 
short range. ' We dischsrged,' mote Badiley, inquired into, Tlie charges recoiled on Ap- 
' that day from this ship (the Paragon) 800 pleton, and Btwiiley was not only cleared of 
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all blame but was (7 Dec.) promoted to be . 
rear-admirBl of the fieet, a rank equivalent I 
then, to what was afterwards knoira as ad- : 
miral of the blue aquadron. He served for 
a few months in. the Vauguord, and was 
then tTansferred to the Andrew, in which, 
aa aecond to Ulake, he went to the Mediter- ! 
raneao, and was engag^ in the reduction of i 
Timis and the libeiation of English captives j 
along the northern coast of Africa [«ee BuKB, 
UobebtI. The Andrew came home and was | 
paid off in the autumn of 1666. In the aunt- : 
mer of 1666 Badiley auperseded Lawson as ' 
vice-admiral in the command of the fleet in | 
the Downs. This ended his service. In | 
April 1657 he was living at 'Wapping, in i 
feeble health ; he probably died within the I 
next two or three years, for there is no trace | 
of him after the Restoration, whilst William i 
Badilej, presumably his brother, was for i 
many years master attendant at Woolwich. | 
[Colendara of Stats Papers, Domaatic, 161S- ' 
47 ; Capyiin Badilej's Keply t« Captaio Ap- | 
pleton'e ItcmoDStiaDCe, 1663.] J, K. L. 

SMDA. [See Bedb.] | 

BAFFIN, WILLIAM (rf. 1622), navi- j 
gator and discoverer, was most probably a ' 
native of London, but nothing is known of | 
bis early life. The earliest mention of him ■ 
is in 1613, as pilot of the Patience, fitted ' 
out at Hull W James Hall, for a voyage of 
discover]' to Greenland. Hall was a Yorh- 
ahirenum, as was Andrew Barker, master of 
the Patience's consort, the Heartsease ; but 
four merchants of London — Sir Thomas 
Smythe (moat commonly misspelt Smith), 
Sir James Lancaster, Sir William Cockayne, 
and Mr. Ball^had a iaive and principal 
share in the adventure ; and it is conjectured 
that Baihnmay have been appointed at their 
instance. The expedition len the Humber 
on 32 April, and examined the west coast of 
Greenland, as far as 67° N. ; but. Hall 
having been killed in an aftray with the 
natives, the ships returned to England under 
tlie command oT Barker. The account of the 
voyage was written by Baffin, part of which 
only, as published by Purchas, nas been pre- 
served; another account, written by John 
Oatonbv, one of the quartermasters, is in 
Churchill's ' CJoUoction of Voyages," vi. 241. 
Chi bia return from Greenland, Baffin en- 
tared the service of the Muscovy Company, 
which had for some years past sent their 
ships to catch wholes near Spitzberaen. 
They had iuat obtained a charter, pretending 
to give tnem the exclusive riglit of this 
fishery; and authorised by it had, in 1612, 
been sufficiently strong to drive away all 
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foreigners. In 1613 thev again sent out 
a fleet of seven ships, under the command 
of Captain Benjamin Joseph, in the Tiger, 
with William Baffin as chief pilot, lley 
found seventeen foreign ships, Dutchmen, 
Dunkirkers, and Biscayans, already on the 
Spitibergen coast ; these all submitted to 
the EngCsh claim without resistance ; most 
of them were ordered away, a few only being 
allowed to fish on payment of half their take 
to the English ships, which returned safely 
in September with full cargoes. The narra- 
tive of this voyage, written by Baffin, has 
been preserved m Purchas ; another account, 
by Robert Fotherby, one of the par^, ia 
printed from the original manuscript in 
> Transactions and Collections of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society ' (I860), iv. 286. 
The followmg year, 1614, Baffin served again 
in the Spitsbergen fisheiy with Captain 
Joseph, and in company with Fotherby, 
whose narrative of the voyage ia ^ven by 
Purchas. The two, leaving their ship, pro- 
visioned two boats and persistently pushed 
along the north coast to tne eastward, as far 
as Hinlopen Strait; but the year was very 
unfavourable, the ice coming close down to 



and the next year took service with the 
company for the discovery of a north-west 
passage, the directors of which were Sir 
Thomas Smythe, Sir Dudley Digges, and 
John Wolstenholme ; he wasappointed pilot 
of the Discovery, commanded by Captain 
Robert Bylot. The account of this voyage, 
written by Baffin, was printed very incor- 
rectly by Purchas ; the oririnal manuscript, 
with map, is in the British Museum (Add. 
mSS. 12, 206), and was edited for the Hak- 
luyt Society in 1849 (RrsnAix, Narratives 
of Voyagu towards the North'icest). As 

fiUot of the Discovery in 1616, Baffin care- 
ully examined Hudson Strait and the east- 
em coast of Southampton Island, with such 
accuracy that his latitudes and his notes on 
the tides are in remarkable agreement with 
the more ngid obsen-ations of the present 
century. They passed up Fox Channel, 
beyond Cape Comfort ; but finding the land 
heading them, and, he says, 'very thick 
pestered with ice, and the further we pro- 
ceeded the more ice and shoaler water, with 
small show of any tide, we soon resolved 
there could be no passage in this place, and 
presently we bore up tlie helm and turned 
the ships head to the southward (13 July). 
The land which we saw bear north bxm 
north-east was about nine or ten leagues 
from ua : and, surely, without any quesuon, 
this is the bottom of the bay on ths west 
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ude ; but how far it ninnetL more eaBtward 
ut jet uncertain.' In August 18*21, Captain ' 
Puiy, with better fortune, repeated Baffin's 
obaervatioue : he confirmed the remark as to 
the 'small show of any tide,' and he saw 
also the land to the north-east ; but he found 
this to be an island, to which be gave the 
appropriate name of Baffin's Island, and 
succeeded in passing: away beyond ( Voyage 
efFuTyandMtcla,m2\,^.3S). The Dis- 
covery anchored in Plymouth Sound on 
8 Sept. ; and Baffin, summing up the results 
of the voyage, says that ' doubtless there is 
a passage ; but within this strait, which is 
called Hudson's Strait, I am doubtful, sup- 
posing the contrary . ■ . and my judgment 
IS if any passage within Resolution Island, , 
it ia but some creek or inlet, but the main 
will be up Fretum Davis,' Acting on this 
opinion, in the next year, 1616, also in the 
Discovery, with Captain Bylot, he passed up 
Davis Strait, and pushing to the north as 
far as 78° N., discovered and named Smith's 
Sound (in which the false spelling has be- 
come a geographical fact), Lancaster Sound, 
Jones Sound, "Wolstenholme Sound, Sir 
Dudley Digges Cape, with many others, and 
charted the whole in a manner which we 
have warrant to suppose was fairly accurate 
according to the nautical science of the day. 
Unfortunately, the map and the journal, as 
well as the narrative, were handed over to 
Purchas, who published the narrative alone, 
and that probably in a garbled and imperfect 
form, considering the reproduction of the 
chart and of the journal too costly on under- 
taking. And, so far as is known, neither 
the one nor the other has ever been seen 
since, though Mr. Markham offers the very 
plausible conjecture that the map published 
by Luke Foxe in 1635 i^North- West Fox, ^.) 
may have been, in this part, copied from, the 
lost map of Baffin. It does not mark all 
Baffin's names, but it does represent the bay 
as something like the reality, and closed, as it 
is described by Baffin. Baffin's conclusion, 
stated in his report to Sir John Wolsten- 
holme, is briefly : ' There is no passage, nor 
hope of passage, in the north of Davis Strait, 
we having coasted all or nearly all the cir- 
cumference thereof, and find it to be no other 
than a great bay,' The want of the original 
map, however, permitted very wild state- 
ments as to the shape and size of Baffin's 
Bay to grow up, so that in course of time it 
came to be doubted whether the whole story 
was not a fable; and in later maps the dis- 
torted representation of Baffin's most im- 
portant discoveries was omitted altogether 
as a mere fancy, till, in 1818, Captain Boss 
rediscovered them, and without difficulty 
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identified the localities which Baffin had de- 
Eciibed and named ( Voif^e t'n H.M. thip* 
Jtabella and Ale^nder (4to, 1819), 140,14«). 
Baffin had expressed an opinion against 
the existence of a north-west passage ; but 
his imagination would not be convinced, and 
suggested that better fortune might attend 
an expedition on the other Mde, starting' 
from the neighbourhood of Japan. In some 
such hope, though quite indefinite, he ob- 
tained an uipointment as masters mate in. 
the Anne Royal, a large ship belonging to 
the East Injia Company, oud commanded 
by Captain Andrew ShilRng. This was one 
of the Seet which sailed from the Downs on 
Ti March 1616-7, and arrived at Surat in 
the following September. Captain Shilling- 
was then directed to proceed into the Red 
Sea for settling an English trade in those 
parts ; and arrived off Mocha on 13 April 

1618. The Anne Royal remained in the 
Red Sea for about four months, during 
which time Baffin was busily employed in 
sun'eying and in charting his observations ; 
and so also, when, later in the year, the ship 
went into the Persian Gulf. In Februaiy 
the Anne Royal left India homeward bound, 
and arrived in the Thames in September 

1619. A minute of the court of directors, 
dated 1 Oct., orders 'William Baffin, a 
master's mate in the Anne, to have a gratuity 
for his paina and good art in drawing out 
certain plots of the coast of Persia and the 
Red Sea, which are judged to have bet^n 
very well and artificially performed ; some 
to be drawn out by Adam Bowen, for the 
benefit of such as shall be employed in those 

C«' (Oalatdar o/ State Papers, Cbloniai, 
t Indies, 1617-21,257). 
Early the next year. Captain Shilling, in 
the London, a new ehip, agtun siuled for the 
East Indies, in command of a company's 
fleet of four ships, and Baffin accompanied 
him as master. 'They arrived at Sural on 
9 Nov. 1620, and having teamed tbot a com- 
bined force of two Portuguese and two 
Dutch ships, making common cause against 
the English, were waiting at the entrance of 
the Persian Qulf, to attack such of their 
ships as came that way, they sailed at once 
to look for and anticipate them. On 16 Dec 
the two fleets, equal in point of numbers, 
r&et and engaged. They fou^t for nino 
hours, and separated to repair damages. 
Twelve days later they met again. Captain 
Swan, of the English ship Roebuck, whose 
journal is given by Purchas (the original 
manuscript of which is in the India Office> 
says : ' Our broadsides were brought up, and 
the good ordnance from our whole fleet played 
so fast uponthemtfaat,doubtleBS, if theKnow- 
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led^ in our peoplti lind inma answerable to , corded anothtir attempt by the lunar dintance 
their willing minds and ready resolutionB not , of the sun. The meaHurements ■were of ne- 
one of the nlleons, unless ttieir eidea were ; cessitytoo rude to give results even approxi- 
impenetrahle, hod escaped us.' It was, per- | mately correct, but that was the fault of the 
haps, not onl^ the want of knowledge out 1 instruments ; and though the observation led 
the imperfections of the guns, of the powder ' to no immediate improvement, the date is 
and of the shot, that rendered it possible for | noteworthy na that of the first lunar obeerva- 
shipB to Are at each other all day without | tion taJien at sea. 

any decided result. On this occasion, how- ' [The Voyageti of Williaio Boffin, 1612-23, 
ever, soma damage was done, and towards ' edited, with notes aod an introduction, by 
evening the en^my towed their ships off, ' Clementg H. Markham. C.B., F.R^. (ISSI), for 
and were not pursued. Captain Shilling ■ the Hakluyt Society. Mr. Markhiun's Introduo* 
was mortally wounded, and ied on 6 Jan. ' tion Bmbodiea the result of much kborious re- 
1620-1 ; Captain Blyth succeeded to the "»«h. a°<l >' " »e"reely W be bopod that any 
command, but tie change made no difference farther evidence as lo Itaffici, ongiE «nd mrly 
to Baffin, who continuad master of the hfa ma now bedi»covared.] J. K. L. 

London, and the fleet presently returned to BAQARD, or BAOOARD, THOMAS 
Surat. In the following year the English f^, 1544V civilian, was nominated in 1525 by 
in India agreed to assist the Shah of Persia , Cardinal "Wolsey one of the first eighteen 
in driving the Portuguese out of Ormui, a canons of his college at Oxford, which aftei^ 
place which, in former ages, hod been the „^^ became Christ Church. On 7 Oct. 
emporium of the East, the wonder and ad- I 15^3 he was admitted to the college of advo- 
nuration of the world ; and though m the ^ates in London. Early in 1532 le became 
hands of the Portuguese, and since the open- | cLancellorofthedioceseofWorcesterthrough 
mg of the route round the Cape of Good , the intercession of Edmund Bonner with 
Hope, Its wealth and importance had de- | Thomas CromwelL Under date 24 Jan. 
clmed. It was still eitremely nch. The 1 1531-2,Bonnera8kedCromwellto 'continue 
Shah had lon^ regarded the Portuguese pos- j^^ n^^er to Dr. Bagard,' and two letters 
session with jealousy, and had coveted the ^^ Bagard to Cromwell, thanking him for 
accumulated treasures, greater m repute than ! gmnting him the appointment at Worcester, 
m feet, and now hoped, with the help of the I ^le extant at the Record OiBce. Bagard ap- 
Enghsh, to achieve hia deaire. The attack I -^^ ^^ t^ve at first moderately supported 
began with the reduction of Kishm, an ad- 1 fcomwell's ecclesiastical reforms, and, al- 
jocent island, on which Ormui was largely though he disagreed with him in many pointa 
dependent for water ; and here, on 23 Jan. ! ^f doctrine, to lave been on good terms with 
1621-2, Baffin, whilst taking the angles of , jjugh Latimer, both before and after he be- 
the castle wall, m order to measure Its height I came bishop of "Worcester in 1536. In 1634 
•nd distance, received his death-wound. Ac- Oomwell auapected Bagard of disloyalty to 
cording to the account given by Purchas, (te cause of the Reformation, and Bagard 
' he received a shot from the castle into his ' replied to the accusation in a long letter 
belly, wherewith he rave three leaps, and : asserting his aniiMy ' to tender the king's 
died umnediately. His death made little pleaaure.' In 1541 he became one of the first 
difference to the result of the siege ; Kishm ^^^^^ ^f Worcester endowed from the con- 
surrendered on 1 Feb., and Ormuz also, after figcated property of the disestablished W^or- 
a stout defence, on 23 Apnl 1623. Baffin gggt^^ pnory. Bagard died in 1644. 
appears to have left nosurviving children; ^^,^^,^ Civilians, p. 2* ; Wood's Antiquitit* 
but his widow preferred a claim for sfune of 'brford, ed. GuWh.p. 423 ; Henry VIII'b Let- 
money which she asserted belonged to her ters andPliperBfroml632tol634.] S.L.L. 
husband, in compensation for which she 

eventually received 500/. She is described ■ BAGE, ROBERT (1728-1801), novelist, 
as then, in 1628, a woman advanced in years I was bom at Darley, in the parish of St. Alk- 
and deaf, and as having married again. mends, Derby, on 29 Feb. 1728. He waa 

Amongst early navigators Baffin takes a I educated at a common school at Derby. At 
high place as one of the first who endea- the age of seven he was a proficient in Latin, 
Tonred to determine longitude at sea by 1 and his talents were generally admired. On 
astronomical observations. In his first re- ' leaving school he was trained to his father's 



corded voyage to Greenland (8 July 1612) 
he describes his attempt to determine the 
longitude by obaerviiig the time of the 
moon's culniination ; and in his voyage to 
Hudson's Bay (21 June 1616) he has re- 



business of paper-making, but did not ceaae 
to study. At the age of twenty-three Base 
contracted a happy marriage, and with the 
aid of his wife's dowry he was enabled to 
establish a paper manufoctory at Elfocd, 
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near Tamworth, wbich he carried oa until the fault lay with the othciaU, who seixed 
his death. After marriage Bage taught him- - large q uantitieB of paper after it had left the 
Belf the modem languagee, becoming eepeci- makers possession, and after it had been 
all^ proficient in French and Italian; and marked, stamped, signed with the officer's 
being inclined (savs Mrs. Barbauld) when ' name, and the exciae dvty paid. In 17dS 
about thirty to learn the more abstruse Bage left Elford and went to lire at Tam- 
brancheaofmatheniatic8,heengagedateacher worth, dying in the latter town on 1 Se^. 
at Birmiuffham, where he spent an evening i 1801. A^'ehavethetestimonJof Mr.Hutton, 
every week for the purpose of instruction, hia most intimate friend, that in private life 
The reference to the science of mathematics Bage was most amiable, but he adds with 
put into the mouth of one of his characters regret that ' he laid no stress upon revelation,' 
probably refers to ita influence over himself, and was 'barely a christian. His friends 
* He was obliged to tliis science for a correct were deeply attached to him, and they de- 
ima^ination, and a taste for uniformity in ' scribed his temper as open, mild, and sociable. 
the conunon actions of his life.' He was very hind to bis domestics, who Lved 

B^did not begintowrite until late in life. | with him till they were old, and even to his 
Sir Walter Scott states, in the ' Novelists' ' horses when they were past work. He bad 
Library,' that in the year 1766 Bage entered three sons, who manifested no small por- 
inlo partnership in an extensive iron manu- tion of his ability, but one of these died in 
factory, one of his partners being the cele- early life. 

brated Dr. Darwin. The firm was dissolved Notwithstandinff his friend's assurance 
in 1779, and Bage found himself a loser to i that he was ' barely a christian,' there are 
the extent of 1,600/. In order to divert hie | signs in Rage's works that be retained a 
mind horn his losses he turned to literature, strong affection for the quaker religion, in 
His first venture in authorship was made at the ' which be was brought up. He was deeply 
age of fiftv-three. 'Mount Hennetli,'a novel impressed by the French revolution, and the 
in two volumes, was purchased by Lowndes effects of the new principles are clearly trace- 
for 30/.,and published in 1781. It is written ' able in hia later works. In 'Han as he is' 
in the form of a series of letters, and in a ' the philosophy is that of the French revolu- 
humorouB preface the author anticipates the j tion. The work has been described as that of 
critics by reviewingtbe work lumseif. ' It ' 'a man whose mind has more strength than 

Sita uB in mind of T>r. Johnson's sarcasm on ' elegance, and whose opinions, oflten just, 
acklin'a conversation — a perpetual reno- sometimes striking, are marked with traits 
ration of hope, with perpetual disappoint- . of singularity, and not un&equently run 
ment. To say the least we can of it, it is bad I counter to received notions and estsbliohed 
in the beginning, worse and worse in its i usages,' In reality, it was the keenness of 
progress, but the end is heaven.' There were his satire which was distasteful to the ortho- 
sins against decorum in this novel, but 'the dox, and caused them lo brand as dangerous 
strongmind,playfiilfancy,libsralsentimente, I works whose sparkling humour, genuine 
and extensive knowledge of the author are ! ability, and in the main generous and ele- 
everywhere apparent' (Scott). vating sentiments, were not sufficiently re- 

Novels quicl^ succeeded each other, 'Bar- cognised, 
liam Downs,' ' The Fair Syrian,' and ' James | The writer in Chambers's ' Cyclopiedia of 
Wallace,' appearing at very brief intervals. English Literature ' describes Bage s novels 
After the publication of the last-named work as decidedly inferior to those of Holcroft, 
the author took a short respite of four years, with whom Bage had no little in common ; 
and then issued, in 17Q2, 'Man as he is;' and he expresses surprise that Sir Walter 
this waa followed in 1796 by Bage's last and Scott should have admitted them into his 
finest novel, 'Hermsprong, or Man as he is ' Novelists' Library.' But the reader will fed 
not.' All bis works were produced within inclined to applaud Sir Walter for ifranting 
fifWn years, or between his fifty-third and them this distinction. As novels tbey may 
sixty-eighth year. Tlieir freshness and not interest strongly by their plot, but there 
vigour greatly charmed his contemporaries, is a distinct originality about them. They 
and the reputation of the author extended were chiefly intended to inculcate certtun 
beyond the Channel, several of Bage's novels political and philosophical opinions. Not 
bemg translated into German and published ' unfrequently, perhaps, the author's atrong 
t Frankfort. convictions betray 1' ' ' "' " 



From a correspondence with his friend : But touching the literary power of hia works 
William Hutton of Birmingham, Bage ap- | there can scarcely be two opinions. Con- 
pears to have got into difficulties with the sidered altogether apart from tVeir moral and 
excise reapecting the duty on his paper. But social bearings, the novels of Bage display 
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an ui]<)uestionable power in drawing and de- 
veloping character, ^hile their stj^le la alvaya 
entertajniiig and frequently incisive. 

Bage's novels are compaiativelj unltnown, 
and have not been reproduced in a collective 
edition. Scott reprinted three of them in 
the ' Novelists' Lihrory,' and Mrs. Barbauld 
a fourth in the ' British Novelists.' The full 
list, with the respective dates of publication, 
is as follows : 1. ' Mount Uenneth,' 1781. 
2. 'Barham Downs,' 1784. 3. 'The Fair 
Syrian,' 1787. 4. 'James Wallace,' 1788. 
6. 'Manas he is," 1702. 6. 'Hermsprong, 
or Man as he is not,' 1796. 

[Ballantjfnfl'a Novelista' library, edited by Sir 
Walter Scott; Chalmers's Biographioal Diction- 
ary; British Noveliats, editedbyMrB.Barbauldi 
and the various works of Boge.] G. B. 8. 

BAGEHOT, WALTER (1826-1877), an 
English economist and journalist, was bom at 
Lansport, in Somersetshire, on 3 Feb. 1826 ; 
he died at the same place on 24 March 1877. 
For the last seventeen years of his life he 
edited the 'Economist 'newspaper, which was 
established by the late Right Hon. James 
Wilson during the anti-com law agitation 
to represent free-trade principles. Mr. Bage- 
hot, who married in 1868 Mr. Wilson's eldest 
daushter, became in 1860, on the departure 
of his father-in-law to India as financial 
member of the supreme council, the editor 
and manager of thnt journal, and continued 
in that position till his death. lie was a 
considerable authority in all questions of 
banking and finance, and consulted by chan- 
cellors of the exchequer of both parties on 
such matters at critical moments ; hut in the 
literary worid he was even better known for 
bis lively, vivid, and humorous criticisms. 
The works published during his own lifetime 
were: 1. 'The English Constitution,'abook 
used at Oxford and in more than one of the 
North American universities as a text-book 
on the subject ; it has also been translated 
uitoOermBn,French,andItalian. 2. 'Physics 
and Politics,' an attempt to apply the princi- 
ciples of ' natural selection,' as explained by 
Mr. Darwin, to the explanation ol the com- 
petitions and etruMlefl of states; this volume, 
which is one of the International Scientific 
Series, haa gone through four editiona, and 
has been translated into six or seven different 
langufu^s. 3. ' Lombard Street,' now in its 
seventh edition ; a study of the money market. 
He also publishedduringhislifetimea volume 
of essays, 'Eistimates of some Englishmen and 
Scotcnmen,' now out of print, the whole of 
which, however, is included in either the 
two. volumes of 'Literary Studies,' or the 
^ngle volume of ' Biographical Studies,' pub- 



lished after hia death. Besides these works 
a volume on the 'Depreciation of Silver,' 
which discusses the causes of the fall in silver 
between 1865 and 1875, and which was cor- 
rected for the press by himself, appeared im- 
mediately after his death in 1877 ; and a 
volume of essays on political economy, called 
'Economic Studies, part of which had been 
published durine his lifetime, while part was 
found amono- his papers, was published in 
1880; Bagehot also published some ewavH 
on parliamentary reform, which were repuD- 
lished in 1883. 

Langport, where Walter Bagehot was born 
and died, and with which he was connected 
both personally and by business ties during 
the ^ole of his life, is a little Somersetshire 
town with a ' portreeve ' of its own, and a, 
characteristically sober constitutional his- 



ward I, Langport begged to be relieved of the 
onerous duty of sending burgesses to the 
House of Commons, for at that time sendinff 
representatives to parliament also involved 
remunerating them for their responsibilities, 
dangers, and expenses. This frugality and 
this rather ostentatious indifference to patri- 
otic pretensions pleased Bagehot, who often 
boasted of it to his friends as a note of true 
political sobriety. It was at Langport that 
the Somersetshire bank waa founded by Mr. 
Samuel Stuckev in the eighteenth century, 
and with this bank Bagehot, whose father, 
Mr, Thomas Watson Bagehot, had married 
Mrs. Elstlin, a niece of Mr. Stuckey's, became 
early connected, and he succeeded bis father 
as vice-chairman of the bank on the latter's 
retirement. Bagehot was sent to school in 
Bristol, where his mother's brother-in-law. 
Dr. Prichard, lived ; and the influence of this 
relative, who wrote a book of great note on 
the ' Races of Man,' is visible enough in 
Bagehot's own subsequent writings. In 1612 
he entered University College, London, where 
he became a good mathematician under the 
late Professor De Morgan, and read very 
widely in all branches of general literature, 
Poetry, metaphysics, and history — of which 
last study he never shirked what are uaually 
thought the dry parts — were his favourite 
studies. The late Professor Long, who was 
a learned and accurate student of Roman 
law, as well as of Roman history, had almost 
as much Infiuence over his course of studies 
as Professor De Morgan himself. Bagehot 
took his B.A. degree in the university of 
London, with the mathematical scholarship, 
in 1846, ond his M.A. degree in the same 
university, with the gold medal in intellec- 
tual and moral philosophy and political eco- 
nomy, in 1848. Then he began to read law, 
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in the chambers, first, of Mr. CLarlitd llall i which he was dealing, and great cautiwi in 
(afterwards Vic6-Chaucellor Sir Charles | yielding his mind to that superficial imprea- 
Uall), and then of his friend, Mr. Quain I sion— one might almoet say great distrust of 
(afterwards the Ute Mr. Justice Quain), j it, if only because he was always disposed 
where he took a great liking for the art of : to believe in the illuaiveness of a fint iin~ 
special pleading, an art of which lawyers presaion. His face reflected both phases of 
have now abandoned at least the technical j his mind. Ue had heavy black hair, flashiof; 
and scientific use. Bagehot always professed black eyes, a florid complexion, a lissome 
to regret gieatly the abolition of special pleas. ; figure, and the look of high npimal spirits; 
' The only thing I ever really knew,' he once but he had also something of Kood-natured 
mockery in his glance, ana his face reflected 
that habitual resen-e of judgment which lias 
been called ' detachment ' of mind — ^in otber 
words, a powerof holding himself aloof from 
the influence of his own first impreaaiona till 



wrote, ' was special pleading, and the : 
I had learnt that, tne law reformers botched 
and abolished it.' Nevertheless, though 
called to the bar in the autumn of 1853, he 
bad already made up his mind not topuiai 



the law as his profession, but to join his hehadcheckedandcriticisedthem. Perfaapa 
father in his shipowning and banking busl- , the essays which would best represent his pe- 
nesa at Langport. I cuLar genius are those on the ' First Bdin- 

Before doing this, however, Bagehot spent burgh Reviewers,' on 'Hartley Coleridge,' and 
some months m Paris, and happened to be I on 'Bishop Butler.' In thosaessaysyou get 
living there at the time of the amp cTitat in | a glimpse of Bagehot'a ultimate creed, such 
December 1851. He adopted keenly at the i as you hardly reach in any of his more 
time the side of the prince-president, and elaborate works- 
horrified some of his liberal friends in London I Of these more elaborate works, probably 
by addressing seven letters on the subject of | the most adequate to his own conception was 
the coup d!itat to a little weekly pap«T, called . that on the 'English Constitution, in which 
the 'Inquirer.' These letters liave since been ! he tries to get rid of all the formal theorv of 
republisnedinanappendixtotbefirst volume ' 'checks and balances,' and to show w&er« 
of his ' Litemry Studies,' which appeared | the centre of power in the United Kingdom 
after his death. They are letters of singular really is, and why the House of Commons is 
force and vivacity, though marked by more ' so much more powerful than other represen- 
of that cynicism not uncommon in young I tativeaasemblies of thesameclass. lEsview 
men than any of his later writings. His j was that the thmne and the House of Lords 
great theus was that ' stupidity ' is the es- ! are of the highest use, not in directly check- 
eential condition of political freedom, and ' ing the House of Commons, but in affectinf^ 
that the French were a great deal too clever j thS wishes of the people as to what the eom- 
tobefree. Heheldthat the only security for i mons should do and what they should not 
people's doing their duty was ' that they ' do. He regarded ' the dignified parts,' or, as 
should not know anything else to do,' and he also calla them, ' the theatrical parts,' of 
thattheonlv guarantee for political stability the constitution, as useful chiefly to inspire 
was that they should be incapable of com- in the people political confidence, to give & 

Erehendine' any other condition of political fuller significance to the sense of national 
fe than that to which they had been accus- unity, and to incline the people to look above 
tomed. It is easy to see that this notion, less themselveaineducationandsocialrenkforthe 
paradoxically expressed, jiervaded the essay I leaders by whom thev would be guided. But 
on 'Physics and Politics' conceived and the effective part of our constitution is, in 
n'ritten some twenty years later. I Bagehot's view, the very close unity betwera 

In 1852 Bagehot plunged into business; i theexeciitivegovemmentand the legislature, 
but he had always spare energy for literature, ; produced by the machinery of the cabinet, 
and contributed first to the ' Prospective Re- | which ia at once responsible for every ad- 
view,' and from Ifio.Tonwards to the 'National ministrativeact andforthe legislation which 
Review' (of which he was, throughout the e.v- enlarges, or contracts, or alters the scope of, 
istence of that quarterly, one of the editors), both the administration and the l^slature. 
aseriesof essays whichattractedverygeneral He contrasts, at great length, the fusion of 
attention by their brilliancy of style and i the administrative and legislative functions 
lucidity of thought. Bagehot's great cha- in the English cabinet with their formal and 
racteristic as a writer, whether on economic careful separation in the American constitu- 
or literary subjects, was a very curious com- tion, and he maintains that the House of 
bination of dash and doubt, great vivacity in Commons gains enormously in efficiency by 
<lescribing the superficial impressions pnv its power of dismissing and virtually nomi- 
duced on him by eicry subject-matter with nating the calunet; for that is the power. 
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uccordiag to BBg«hol, which gives bo much 
importance to its debates, and which briiu^ 
home to the electors their reaponeibilitj for 
sending' to parliament the riKht kind of men, 
ftud for making their dissatiafaction felt when 
their representatives do not speak and vote 
in the manner best calculated to lend weight 
to the party which they are pledged to sup- 
port. Bagehot held that a representative a»- 
aemblv which, like the House of Representa- 
tivea la the United States, cannot effect any 
neat and notable change by its renolutiona, 
IS bound to be something of a cipher, and that 
the people will never care enough about what 
Bucb an assembly does, to take the pains re- 
quisite for selecting the best men. Nay, 
more, the best men themselves will not fix 
their ambition on becoming members of an 
assembly which exerts so httle conspicuous 
influence on the course of national events. 
Bagehot was the first to bring out powerfully 
the paradox in ' government by public meet- 
ing, as he calied it, though he did not live 
to see all the practical iifustrations of that 
paradox which we have witnessed of late 
years since the rise of Mr. rameH's Irish 
party into ita pieaent importance. But he 
nad fully grasped the absolute impossibility 
of conducting such a government as ours un- 
less the Houae of Commons, in whom all 
power is centred, is really docile to its lenders 
on both aides. And Bagehot held that no- 
thing could make it docile to its leaders on 
both aidea except a profound popular con- 
viction that deference to leaders is of the very 
essence of parliamentary government. 

Bagehot, tboiiah no admirer of the House 
of Lords, is,ontne whole, a decided partisan 
of the House of Lords ae a revising assem- 
bly ; but he earnestly desired its reconstttu- 
tion by the lielp of a considerable number of 
distinguished life-peetB. ' Moat lords,' he 
said pithily, 'are feeble and forlorn.' The 
young peers are seldom aware that ' busi- 
ness IS really more agreeable than pleasure.' 
Moreover, they are timorous creatures, who 
do not know when it is safe to resist an ap- 
ntrent current of popular opinion any more 
than they know when it is fatal to attempt 
to resist it. But with all this depreciation 
of the peers, Bagehot thought that the ex- 
istence of the Iloiiae of Lords tended to 
maintain the respect of the English people 
Btlarge for the innuence of wealth andculture 
in the community, and to prevent hungry and 
ignorant men frmn dictating foolish revo- 
lutionary measures to hungry and ignorant 
crowds of followers. While the Uouse of 
Lords remains, the people will be insensibly 



eplendour of the aristocracy, and this liking j a very 



will act as a sedative to keep them tram rash 
and violent measures, and to confine reform 
to the removal of clear and visible grievances, 
' Physics and Politics ' was described bj- 
Bagehot as 'an attempt to apply the princi- 
ples of natural selection and inheritance to 
political society.' Uia general view was that 
tn early times the value of govenunent chiefly 
consisted in the drill of a society into fixed 
habits, customs, preferences, and nilea of its 
own, BO as to subdue arhitrarv' personal ca- 
price, and to create a common mind and 
character, a common groove of thought and 
feeling. Ileheld that for thispurposea^ood 
habit or rule was better than a bad habit or 
' rule ; but that even a had habit or rule 
, thoroughly impressed on the whole people, 
and inducing a common life, was better than 
a good habit or rule which had not bitten 
deeply into the life of the people and effectu- 
ally moulded them in a single mould. The 
; race of men who cannot help acting together 
I if they would, are sure to get the belter over 
any race whose combination for co-operative 
, actions is loose and imperfect ; hence hia 
preference for what he culled political stu- 
pidity — the dull fixed habit of acting all in 
one way as the English do — to the sprightly 
divergences and differences of opinion which 
make it so difBcult for the French to know 
what they really wish, orwhetlier tlieyhave 
any wish in common by which the maasea 
are profoundly affected. In the same way 
Bagehot explained, of course, the triumph of 
Rome over Greece and other indifferently 
welded, though cleverer and more reflective 
communities. He muntained, however, that 
this drill may be too effective, may go too 
far, and that, when it does so, we have cases 
of what he called 'arrested civilisations,' 
Such an arrested civilisation we have in 
China, where the common drill completely 
trampled out that disposition for cautious 
criticism and review of national prejudices, 
which ought to come sooner or later it there 
is ever to be an age of proves and discus- 
sion, Bagehot held that in our own day 
that respect for action which was character- 
istic of the times when action was needed to 
form and mould the national character, is 
excessive. He thought that reserve of judg- 
ment, and especially reserve of resolve, is not 
half common enough. Men are over-eager 
to be doing what they are not sure of ap- 
proving even when they have done it. The 
military- instincts inherited from the age of 
drill precipitate us into all sorts of premature 
action, where we really want discussion and 
Lpense of judgment till discussion basdone 
perfect work. 'Physics and Politics' is 
remarkable illustration of the dread 
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of eagerness inspiTed by the doubts of a re- 
flective mind. The eager nations, he held, 
had had their dav. The time for deliberating, 
hesitating and alowlj regolviiig nations, had 
arrived. 

As an economist Bagehot belonged de- 
cidedly b) the Bicardo school ; but lie held 
that tne Iticordo political economj does not 
apply to any country in which the larger 
commerce and the system of open compe- 
tition have not been more or leas introduced. 
He denied altogether, for instance, that in 
Buch a country as India it is true that capital 
flows towards any occupation in which a hiffh 
rate of profit is to be made, or that the Ri- 
cardo theory of rent is true in India. He 
r^^arded political economy as a acience ot 
t^tdencie$ only, these tendencies beinc ap- 
proximately true in countries like England, 
though not more than approximately true 
even there, while in the older world they are 
absolutely invisible. 

Bagehot was one of the best conversers of 
hie day. He was not only vivid, witty, and 
always apt to strike a light in conversation, 
but he helped in every real effort to get at the 
tnith, with a unique and rare power of lucid 
statement. One of his friends said of him : 
' I never knew a power of discussion, of co- 
operative investigation of truth,' to approach 
to hia. < It waa all stimulus, and yet no 
contest.' 



BAQFOBD, JOHN (1060-1716), 'shoe- 
maker and biblioclaet,' was bom in St. Atme's 
parish, Blackfriara, and brought up as a shoe- 
maker. Like many of hie craft, he had a 

turn for literature and ^neral information, 
and in process of time became a collector of 
books on commiamon for booksellers and 
amateurs. In the exercise of hia vocation he 
formed the two collections for which he is 
chiefly remembered, the 'Bagford Ballads,' 
which, hy rescuing so many curious broadside 
ditties from destruction, has entitled him to 
the gratitude of all antiquaries and lovera of 
old Eoglish verse, and the enormous collec- 
tion of title-pages and other fragments in 
aiity-four volumes folio, which has procured 
him the no less emphatic maledictions of all 
who object to the mutilation of books. ' He 
was,' says Dibdin, ' the most hungry and ra- 
pacious of all book and print collectors, and 
in his rage he spared neither the most deli- 
cate nor the moat costly specimens.' His 
ravages were perpetrated under the idea that 
he was amassing materials for the history of 
printing, proposals for which were published 



in 1707, but which he would have been qiut« 
incompetent to write. He was, howev^', 
diligent and honest, and, accoHii^toHeariie, 
possessed a great knowledge of paper and 
binding. He was one of the revivers of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and a valuable letter 
from him on the antiquities of London ia 

iirinted in the first volume of Leland'a Col- 
ectanea. He himself eiercised printing on 
a small scale. In his latter days ne was ad- 
mitted into the Charterhouse, and died on 
15 May 1716. His collections were par- 
chased after his death by l«rd Oxford, and 
came eventually into the British Museum. 
' The Bagford Ballads, illustrating the laat 

Sirs of the Stuarts,' were edited for the 
Had Society by the Hev. J. W, Ebsworth, 
2 vols., Hertford, 1878; and other pieces 
referring to the periods of the Civil War, 
Commonwealth, and Bestoration have ap- 
peared in others of Mr. Ebsworth'a reprinta. 
Some have been included in Mr. Chappell's 
editions of the Boxburghe Ballads. 

[IMbdin's Bibliomania, pp. 430-S7; Blade's 
Enemies of Books.] R. G. 

BAGGERLEY, HUMPHREYCrt. 1664), 

royalist captain, waa in the service of Jamee, 
the seventh earl of Derby. He was em- 
ployed in the embarkation of that nobleman 
in the Isle of Man on 12 Aug. 1651. On 
IS Oct. in that year the ear! applied that 
Captain Baggerley, who was then a prisoner 
at Chester, might be allowed to attend him 
during the few hours he bad to live. Th« 
request was granted, and it is to Ba^gerley's 
pen that we aro indebted for a minute and 
touching narrative of the earl's final hours and 
execution. This narrative has been printed 
by Draper in his account of the ' House of 
Stanley,' 1864. In 1654 Captain Baggerley 
was imprisoned in London for taking part in 
what was called Gerard's conspiracy. He 
subsequently acted as steward to William, 
ninth earl of Derby. 



BAGGS, CHiRLES MICHAEL, D.D. 

( 1 806-l&4d ), catholic bishop, controversialist, 
scholar and antiquary, was bom at Belville, 
in county Meath,Ireland,0D21 May 1806. He 
was the eldest son of a protestont barrister of 
Dublin, Charles Ba^s, Esq., afterwards judge 
of the court of vice-admiralty in Demerara, 



by his wife Eleanor, fourth daughter of John 
Howard Kyan, Esq., of Mount Iloward and 
Ballymiirtagh in the county of Wicklow. 



Through his mother's family (see BcKXS'S 
Landed Gentry, 4th edition, p. 825) he was 
directly descended fkim the O'Cahans, priocea 
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of Derry, a younger branch of the illustriaus 
house of O'S'eil of Tyrone. | 



frot«8tant academy kept by a Mr. King at 
Wlefield Green iu Berkshire. Early in 
18^ hia Esther died suddeuly at Demerara, 
three days after hearing of the death of a 
&iend for whom he had become security for 
60,00CM. Upon the news of this double 
calamity Charles Baggs was removed by his 
motherrrom Englefield Oreen to the then well- 
known catholic seminary of Sedgeloy Park. 
Here he remained for exactly a year, namely, 
until the June of 1821, when, at the instance 
of Bishop Poynt«r, vicar-apoetolic of the 
Loudon district, he was tmcgferred ttB an 
ecclesiastical student to St. Edmund's College 
m Hertfordshire. For three years he con- 
tinued his studies there with intense applic 



tion. HaTLngwonereatlv upon his superiors 
by his docility and intelligence, he was in 
the summer of 1824 sent to the English 



College at !Rome, in the Via di Monserrato, 
which thenceforth, from tlie date of hia ar- 
rival there on 9 June, became his home for 
sutteen years. The academic honours won 
by him were numerous. In 1826, besides 
contending for the second prixe in logic, he 
won the first prize in mathematics. In 1626, 
again, he secured not only the first ^riie in 
Hebrew, but the first auo in physics and 
mathematics. In 1827 he was pronounced 
'laudatus'in theology, and was awarded the 
first prize in sacred scripture. 

His remarkable ability was shown in a 
signal manner on 26 Sept. 1830, when, in 
the presence of a distinguished audience 
presided over by Cardinal Zurla, he held hia 
ground as a Latin disputant against all comers 
in the maintenance of his unusually ample 
theses as a theologian. They embraced fifty 
in r^iard to Holy "Writ, forty-one in regard 
to dogmatic theology, and sixt^ in regard ' 



of twenty-four, is still commemorated in the 
Tolumeentitled' Theses ex TheologiaUniveraa 
et Hist«ria Ecclesiaatica quas sub tutela et 
auspiciiseminentiasimiprincipisPlacidi Zurla 
S.R.E. CardinalU Tituli S. Crucia in Jeni- 
aalem Sa D. N. Pii Papie ^'in in Urbe 
Vlcarii, etc et Collegii Anglarum Patron! 
propugnnndas auscipit Carolus ^lichael Baggs 
einsdem collegii alumnus septimo Kal. Sep- 
temhris facta cuilibet mane mdiacriminatim 
vespere autem post tertium singulas oppug- 
nandi facultale. Homie, mdcdcxxz. Apud 
Lropoldum Bourlieum,' 4to, pp. 48. 

He was ordained in his twenty-fifth year 
(Dec. 1830) to the priesthood, lutving in the 



SreviouH month been ordained aubdeacon and 
eacon. He took high rank in the English 
college as a teacher. For several years he 
occupied the chair of profeasor of Hebrew, 
His knowledge of French and Italian in par- 
ticular, OS well as of Spanish and German, 
was remarkable. As a pulpit orator he waa 
not long in becoming known outaide the 
walls of San Tommaao degli Ingleai. Hi» 
earliest published discourse was one on the 
supremacy of the Homan pontiffs, delivered 
on 7 Feb. 1836, in the church of Gesu e 
Maria in the Corso, and was issued from the 

Srass immediately afterwards, with an appen- 
uc (in 8vo, pp. 79), dedicated to Cardinal 
Weld. In the following month, 8 March 
1836, appeared hia 'Letter addressed to the 
Rev. E, Burgess, Protestant Chaplain at 
Rome ' (8vo, jp. 68) ; a controversial argu- 
ment, which in the same year was trans- 
lated into Italian by Dr, Baggs himself and 
by Augusto Garofolini, both versions being . 

E'nted separately at the Tipogiafia delle 
lie Arti. 

During the rectorship at the Enriiah Col- 
lege in Rome of Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) 
"Wiaeman, Dr. RAggi waa appointed, sa early 
as in 1834, to the post of vic*-rector. By 
his holiness Pope Gregory XVI, with whom 
he was always an especial favourite, he was 
nominated a 'camenere d'onore,'and in the 
same pontificate was created a monsignore. 
A monograph from his hand, entitled ' ITie 
Papal Chapel described and illustrated from 
History and Antiquities, by CM. Ba^s,D.D., 
of the English College at Rome, Cameriere 
d'Onore to his Holiness,' appeared at Rome 
in 1839 (Svo, pp. 44), inscribed to Mon- 
signore Charles Acton. It is still widely 
popular as a handbook for English-speaking 
visitors. The same may be said also of an- 
other larger work by Dr. Bonis, which waa 
publiahed almost simultaneously. Thia was 
' The Ceremoniea of Holy Week at the Va- 
tican and S. John Lateran's. Described and 
Uluatrated from liialory and Antiquities. 
With an Account of the Armenian Alass at 
Rome on Holy Saturday, and the Ceremonie* 
ofHoly Week at Jerusalem. ByO.M. Baggs, 
Cameriere d'Onore, &c.,' 8vo, pp. 132. The 
dedication of the book last named to Hugh 
Charles Lord OifFord of Chudleigh is dated 
English College, Rome, 16 March 1839. 

During the following year Bagga published 
at Rome another eccleaiastico-archsologvcal 
work of curious elaboration, entitled ' Th» 
Pontifical Mass sung at St. Peter's Church 
on Easter Sunday, on the Festival of SS. 
Peter and Paul, and Christmas Day, with 
a Dissertation on Ecclesiastical Vestments,'' 
8vo, 1840. This work he formally dedicated 
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to Cardiiinl JftmeB Giustiaiani, bisliop of 
Alfaauo and protector of the English College. 
^N(^ preached the funeral oration of his 
cousin, Lady Gwendoline Talbot, Princess 
of Borghese, on 23 Dec. 1S40, at the church 
of 8au Carlo in the Corso. In its printed 
form he inscribed it t« the father of the 
voung princees, John, the aixteenth Earl of 
fehrewabury. 

Four months prior to this Baggs was ad- 
vanced to the rectorship of the English Col- 
lege, upon the consecration of his predecessor, 
the future Cardinal Wiseman, on 8 June 
1840, aa bishop of Melipotamus. During the 
last ten years of his sojourn in Rome, Baggs, 
both orally and in writing, held high wik 
there as a controversialist. Before the Ac- 
eademia dl Religione Cattolica, he read, on 
SO June 1842, his 'Dissertazione sul Sietema 
Teologico degli An)i;licant detti Pueeyiati,' 
afterwards published in 8vo, pp. 3S, in the 
' Annali delle Scienie Religioae, vol. sv. No. 
48. In a subsequent number of the same 
record, vol. xvii. Xo. 49, appeared, in 8vo, 

Sp. 28, his ' Dissertazione aullo Stato Odiemo 
Hlla Chiesa Anglicana.' 
Throujthout thepontificateofG regory XVI, 
Baggs was the ' cameriera d'onore ' upon 
whom was devolved the duty of presenting 
all the English visitors, both catholic and 
protestant, who were admitted to the pri- 
vilege of a private audience with his holi- 
ness. In this capacity he enjoyed a high 
degree of popularity, not merely among his 
cn-reliariontsta, but among his compatriots 
generally. Ilia career at Biome was fittingly 
closed by hia elevation to the episcopate. 
This occurred on 28 Jan. IftU, when, in the 
church of St Greffory on the Cselian Hill, 
he was consecrated Bishop of Pella in parti- 
biis infidelium by Cardinal Fransoni, asaiated 
by Dr. Brown, then Bishop of Tloa and 
afterwards of Liverpool, and bv Dr, Collier, 
the Bishop of Port Iionis in the Mauritius. 
It was in consequence of the death of Bishop 
Baines that Gregory XVT selected him thus 
to fill the suddenly vacated office of vicar 
apostolic of the western district in England. 
On his departure from Home the pope made 
him a present of hooka, while the students 
of the English College gave him a costly 
pectoral cross, and the protestants then re- 
siding in the EtemalCity purchased for him 
by subscription a superb crucifix. He for- 
mally took possession of his diocese on 30 May 
1644, when hia arrival at hia future home in 
England was welcomed by a larg« gathering 
of the clergy and laity at Prior Park near 
Bath. There, two days afterwards, he held 
it ordination. 
B during the o 



he newlv organised it in the autumn, by por- 
tioning It out, on 2 Oct., into four deaneries. 
Shortly af^r taking up his residence at Prior 
Park, Bishop Bagga delivered a remarkable 
course of lectures on the supremacy of the 

gpe, in the church, at Bath, of St. John the 
'angelist. At the beginning of the second 
year of hia episcopate. Bishop Ba^s died at 
the early age of thirty-nine, on 16 Oct. 1845, 
at Prior Park. There his remains were so- 
lemnlv interred in the partially completed 
new church of the college on the 23rd of that 
month, being a few years afterwords removed 
thence to their present place of aepulture in 
the church of Midford Castle. 

[For ths anthvntiaalna of facts in thii ma- 
moir careiiil Te9e^l^eh haa been made in the 
archives of tbe Englixh collefn at Roma, the 
portions of which relating to Bisbop Baggi am 
mosUy in the hnndwritiog of his vice-rector and 
auc«sBor m rector, the likts Dr. Thomu Oiant, 
attorwards first bishop of Southwarfc. Befeieuce 
may also bo made to the following i«ivhoriti« ; 
Memorial Notice iu the Morning Post, 3 Nor. 
18*6 ; ttnother in the Weakly and MoDthlj Ortho- 
dox Juumiil of June 184S : ^femoirvith Portrait 
in the Catholic Directory for 1861, ISmo. pp. 
152-155; Oliver's Collections illuatrstiDg the 
Hiutury of the Catholic Religiou in the coontioi 
of Conimill. Devon, Donet. SomerHet, Wilts, and 
Glouceatcr, 8vo, pp. 230-3; Brady's Epiecopnl 
Succession in England, Scotland, and IrelaDd, 
*.D. UOO to 1875, 8vo. Borne, 1877. pp. 330-3.1 
C. K. 

BAGNALL, GIBBONS (1719-^1800), 
poetical writer, the son of Gibbons Bsfuall 
of Windsor, was admitted to Balhol C^ll^fe, 
Oxford, 12 July 1735, where he proceeded 
B.A. 30 April 1741 (flair/. MS. in the Bodl. 
Libr,). lie afterwards went to King's Col- 
lie, Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
ALA. in 1760. Taking orders, he became 
vicar of Holm I.ACy in Herefordshire, and 
head-master of the free school at Hereford. 
He was collated on 57 May 1760 to the pre- 
bend of Piona Par^'a in the church of Here- 
ford, and on 1 Aug. 17S7 to the prebend of 
Barsham in the same cathedral eatablisb- 
ment. He also held for some time the rec- 
tory of I'pton Bishop; and in 1783 he trtm 
5 resented to the vicarage of Sellack. He 
ied on 31 Dec. 1800, in hia 82nd yeu. 

His works are: 1. ' A Sermon on Exodus 
XV. 20,' 1762, 8vo. 2. 'Education: an 
Essay,' in verse, London, 1765, 4to. a 'A 
New Translation of Telemachus, in English 
verse,' 2 vok., Hereford, 1790, 8vo ; 2 toIb., 
Dublin, 1792, 12mo. 

[MS. Addit. 19209 f. 33 ; Le Keve's Fasti 
Reel. Aiiglicanie. ed. Hardy, i. 496. 623 ; Gent. 
Mflg. 111. (ii.) 1300; Walfa Bibl. Brit.] 

T. C. 
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BAOOT, LEWIS (1740-1802), bishop, 
WB8 eevenlli son of Sir Walter Bagot, ban,, 
and brother of the first Lord Bagot. Bom 
1 Jan. 1741, he was educated at Westminster, 
although not on the foundation, was witli his 
brother a schoolfellow of Cowper, was sent to 
the university of Oxford, and was appointed a 
canoneer student of Christ Church. He wrote 
verses in 1761 — printed amongthe Oxford 
poems — on the death of Qeorge II and acces- 
eion of OeoTve III. There is loyalty, but no 
inspiration, in them. Being verj fruple in 
heuth, he was remoyed to Lisbon. On hie , 
return, considerably iDTiKorated, he proceeded 
M.A. 33 Mav 1764. Having been admitted j 
to holy orders, be was presented to the reo- . 
tory of Jevington, and also of Rye, Sussex. 
Prior to this he hod been made canon of | 
Christ Church in the place of Moore, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in 1771. In this year 
be married a Miss Uay, niece of the Earl of I 
Kinnoul, and sister of Dr. Hav, of Christ 
Church. He proceeded D.C.L. in 1772, and i 
wasinatolled in bis deanery 26 Jan. 1777, on | 
which he resigned his two hrings. Dr. Bagot 
was consecrated bishop of Bristol 23 !^b. 
1782, and held his deanorv in comvundam 
with the see, until his translation to Norwich 
in 1783. In March 1790 the good bishop was 
further translated to St. Asaph. He rebuilt 
the palace. Amiable, gentle, beneyolent, 
humble, and laborious, he liyed on intimate 
terms with his clergy and 'the common 

His 'Warhurtonian Lecture' of 1780 on 
the 'Prophecies' is bis only book. In 1781 
he received the thanks of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge for a gift 
of fifty copies of Dr. Barrow's ' Doctrine of 
the Sacraments,' which he had reprinted. 
The tract still remains on the societv's lists. 
Through the same society he published a 
tractate on the ' Errors of the Anabaptists ' 
(first printed at Reading 1776). He died in 
London 4 June 1802, but was buried at St. 
Asaph. His portrait, bv Hoppner, is in 
Ghnat Church halL 

[MemoiiB of Ola Bagot Family. BS ; Ciital. of 
Oxford Gmdaates; Hist, and Aaliq. of Ox- 
ford, iii. Hi, Appendix, 330 ; Nicholas Lit. 
HiaL V. flUO; SaDtley'B Confer, v. lU; BHrr«t'i 
Hist, of Brirtol, 338-»; Gent. Mag. ili. 3r», 
Ixxxiii. 9S ; Alumni Westmonastariraaes, S4. 
361-3.] A. E a. 

BAOOT, RICHARD, D.D. (1782-1854), I 
bishim successively of Oxford and of Bath I 
and Wells, was the sixth son of William, 
first Lord Bagot, by Louisa St. John, daue^ter 
of the second Viscount Bolingbroke. Edu- 
cated at Rugbj, he entered Christ Church, 



Oxford, i 

i!.A 

to an All Souls' fellowship, which he resigned 
two years later, on his marriage with Lady 
Harriet VHliers, daughter of the Earl of 
Jersey. After taking holy orders in 1806, he 
was uresented by his father to the rectory of 
Leigh, Staftbrdsliirf, and in 1807 to that of 
Blitbfield. In the same year he became a 
canon of Windsor, and in 1817 was nomi- 
nated to a canoiiiT of Worcester. In 1839 
he was conaecratf d bishop of Oxford, and nv 
ceived from his university the degree of D.D. 

Bagot was bisliop of Oxford at the date of 
the Oxford movement, and was reluctantly 
forced to play a (lart in its history. In the 
charge that he di'livered to his clergy in 
1838 he spoke of the frequency with which 
appeals had been made to him of late years 
to check breaches both of doctrine and disci- 
pline. But he declared that, so far as the 
authors of 'Tracts for the Times' had re- 
called foi^tten truths, and drawn attention 
to the union, discipline, and authority of the - 
church, they had done good service. He 
warned them, liowever, against creating 
schisms, or reverting to practices 'which 
heretofore have endi-d in superstition." This 
mild warning was ut first conatmed into a 
general censure of (he 'Tracts' by their op- 
ponents ; but Dr. Pusey, in a published letter 
to the bishop, iulerjireted it otherwise, and 
created the impn'ssion that Bagot sanctioned 
his views. In 1K40 the bishop was implored 
by a clergyman of his diocese, in a long ano- 
nymous pamphlet, to condemn Dr. Pusey's 
opinions, and in the following year, on Ibe 
publication of Tract XC, Bagot requested the 
author, Newman, to bring the series to an 
immnlinte close. His request was at once 
complied with, and tlie bishop continued to 
treat the TractariaiiH with marked courtesy. 
Late in 1841 hedefendedNen-manln a letter 
to Pusey from tin? charge of having broken 
word with himself by republishing Tract XC 
(Bbowhb, Aanalu lif the Tractarian Move- 
ment, 1801, p. ai). In 1842 Bagot redis- 
cussed the movement ut length in another 
charge to his clet^. He condemned Ibe 
violent attacks mndt^ on the Trttctariuns, and 
spoke with respect of their leaders, although 
he felt no symiiutliy with their disciples; 
but be proceeded to expose, in decisive lan- 
guage, 'the lamentable want of judgment' 
exhibited in the writings of 'tlie advocates 
of catholic principles.' William Palmer de- 
dicated to Bagot in admiring terms his ac- 
count of the ' Tracts for the Times,' ftrst 
published in 184/>. 

When the see of Bath and Wells fell 
vacant, in 1846, Bagut, at his own desire, 
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w«8 tnuiBlated to that diocL-ao. Tlie eicite- 
meut of prerious yeare had ruined bU health ; 
soon after leaving- Oxford he suffered from 
a temporary mental derangement, and his 
see wea for a time administered, in accord- 
ance with a special act of parliament, by the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. He had. 
however, recoTered sufficiently before 1854 
to engage in a controversy in that year with 
Archdeacon Denison, who, accordingto Bago t , 
had taught the real presence in the Eucharist 
in a sense not aanctioned by the church of 
England. The correspondence, which began 
in a conciliatory spirit, concluded, without 
any agreement between the writere having 
been reached, with a letter from the bishop 
dated 11 May, four days before his death. 
He died at Brighton from a complication of 
disorders on 16 May 18o-t. His wife, by 
whom he had eight sons and four daughters, 
survived him. lie published his charges to 
the clergy for 1834, 1838, 1842, and 1847, 
and two sermons, one in 1835 and the other 
in 1840. The charge of 1842 i»esed through 
four editions. Archdeacon Denison published 
his correspondence with the bishop in 18.T4, 
shortly after Bago I 's death. 

[Gent, Mag. for 18S4 ; E. G. K. Browne's 

Annals of the Tractarian Movement, 1861 ; 
F. Oakflley's Tractarian Movement {1B6B), pp. 
Bl-2 ; W. Palmer's Tracts for the Times (1883), 

C3(l-6 ; Mozloy's Eeminisoenoes, i. 442; 
t's Charges; Bril. Mus. Cat.] S. L. L. 

BAOOT, SiK WILLIAM (Jl. 1397), 
minister of lUehard II, appears early in his 
reign with Sir John Bussy and Sir Thomas 
Green aa a memberof his council (Proeeeiiin^s 
0/ Ooandl, i. pp. ixi, 77-8) ; and, having been 
appointed a proiy for the Earl of Nottingham, 
3 Oct. 1396 (Feedera, vii. 844), sat in the obse- 
quious parliament of September 1397, acted 
with Busay and Green on behalf of Richard, 
and headed with them the demand for the re- 
peal of the pardons to the appellants CWalb. 
li. 2'24). At this crisis he was among the 
'prwcipui de consilio' (Tkokelowb, 209, ■2-23), 
and it was at his house, near Coventry, that 
Richard took up his abode tor the great 
combat of Hereford and Norfolk in Septem- 
ber 1398 {Otronicquf, p. 17). On Richard's 
departure for Ireland (29 May 1399), Bagot, 
Bassy, Green, and Scrope were left in charge 
of the kingdom as 'souuerains conseillers ' 
(ii. p. 34), and the subsidies given them to 
farm (Fabian). Gn the landing of Henry 
(4 July) he attended, with his tellowa, the 
council at St. Albans, and accompanied the 
Duke of York's forces to Bristol, which he 
aided in seizing (Wam. u. 232). On the 
capture of the council there, he alone escaped. 



and fled by Chester to Ireland (A. ii. 233), 
securing for himself, meanwhile, grants from 
I the crown— 3 July and 20 Sept. Richard 
i resigned 29 Sept. 1399, and on 16 Oct. Bagot, 
who had been lodged in Newgate (Ickhaji), 
was brought up, at the request of the com- 
mons, for trial, and at once charged by the 
I Duke of Aumftle with instigating Richard's 
! crimes. He was instantly chulen^d to 
I combat by Aumale, Surrey, and £xeter 
' (Tboeelowe, 304-5), and after subsequent 
examinations was finally committ«d to tlie 
Tower (ib. 308), where he last appears, 
5 April 1400 (CToim. 1 ff. IV). 

[Chnmicqne de la Traison (Eng. Hist. Soc), 
1846; Trakelowe and Thomas of Walsinghani 
(Bolls Series] ; Stabbs'a Const. History (1878), 
iii. 19.] J. H. R. 

' BAOOT, WILLIAM, second Loan Baqot 
(1773-1856), was descended from a family 
which, at the time of the Conquest, were 
possessors of lands in Staffordshire. He was 
the third son of the &Bt Lord Bagot, hv & 
daughter of the second Lord Bobngbroke, 
and was bom in Bruton Street, London, 
11 Sept. 1773. He waa educated at West- 
minster School, and at Magdalen Collese, 
Oxford. As the eldest surviving son, he 
succeeded to his father's title in 1798. Lord 
Bagot took an active interest in agrictiltuial 
pursuits, was weU versed in natural history, 
and possessed an inclination towards anti- 
quarian studies. He was a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and of the Llnoean, 
Horticultural, and Zoological Societies. In 
1834 he published ' Memorials of the Bagot 
Family,' containing a sketch of his ances- 
tors from the time of the Conquest. From 
the university of Oxford be received, in 1834, 
the degree of D.C.L. lie did not take an 
active part in politics, but, by his votes, 
gave a consistent support to the tories. He 
died at Blithfield, Staffordshire, 12 Feb. 1856. 
By his first wife, Emily, fourth daughter 
of the first Lord Southamjiton, he had no 
issue ; but by his second wife, Louisa, eldest 
daughter of the third earl of Dartmouth, he 
had three sons and three daughters. 



BAaSHAW,CHBISTOPHER((iie26P), 

priest, came of a Derbyshire family. He gra- 
duated B.A. on 12 July 1572, of BJlioI 
College, Oxford, and in the same year waa 
elected probationer fellow of his colle^. 
Before going to Oxford he appears to hare 
studiedfora short time at GamDridge. Baker 
records that he matriculated at St. John's 
CoUege, Cambridge, on 22 Nov. 1666. Ao- 
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cording to Anthonv i Wood he owed hia | Paris after tlie year sixtaen hundred and 
fpllon«hip to the influence of Robert Par- I twenty-five, as I have been infonned by 
BOOK ; but Wood's editor, Blise, prints in Franc, h Santa Clam, who remembered and 
the footnotes to the life of Parsons (Athen. ' knew the doctor well, but had forgotten the 
Oxon. ii. 657) a letter of Archbishop Abbot exact date of his death.' 
to Dr. Hussye, from which it appears that | Bagshaw published at Paris in 1603 'An 
Bagshaw ' coming to be fellow was most hot , Answer to certain points of a Libel called 
in prosecution apinstParson.'whose eipul- | An Apology of the Subordination in Eng- 
"^-n from the colleiKe he was instrumental in land,' flvo. He is also thought to have been 



procuring. On 2\ June 1575, Bagshaw took 
the degree of M.A. At this time he was 
lealous in his devotion to prot«8tant prin- 
ciples, 'yet prored troublesome in his public 
dtsput^a and in his behaviour towards per- 



where he made himself 
resigned fhi 



, Tur- 

banuu quas Jesuitte Ane-li una cum 1). 
Qeorgio Blaekwello, Archipresbytero, Sa- 
cerdotibus Seminariorum Populoque Catho- 



&c., 



(published under the name of lohn Mush) ; 

f2> ' A true Relation of the Faction begun at 

Wisbich by Father Emonds, alias Weston. 

Jesuit, 1595, and continued since by Father 



whether in his 
Gloucester Hall, 

very unpopular. ^ , . ^ ^_ 

office, and in 1582 went into France. Here i Walley, alias Garnet, the Provincial of the 
he became a convert to Bomanism, and was \ Jesuits in England, and by Father Parsons 
made a priest. Then, with the permission j in Rome,' 1601, 4to, 

of Cardinal Allen, he went to Rome, and r-nr~<j' i.i,,^ 1 m- ■■ ton nn t? •- ■ 

_ J ■!. ji . .L c" 1- L 11 1 I Wood B AthentB, ed. Bliss, 11. 3BB-90, Fasti. 1. 

was admitted to the English coUege, where ig^ igg . ^^^.^ chureh Hiatorv, ii. 87 ■ FoIeVs 
his quarrelsome temper made him bo un- ; Records of the Euglish Proviooe of the Soci.ty 

Epular that he was expelled by Cardinal : of j„sna. i. *2, 481, ii. 239, 244.1 A. B. B. 
incompagno. On leaving Rome he re- | 
turned to Paris, where he became a doctor BAGSHAW, EDWARD, the elder {d. 
of divinity and one of the Sorbonne. The ' 1662), royalist, politician, and author, was of 
Jesuit writera used to style him derisively ' a Derbyshire family. In 1604 he entered at 
' doctor erraticuB ' and ' doctor per saltum.' ■ Brasenose College, Oxford, where his tutor 
Afterwards he went to England to make 1 was Robert Ilohon, a puritan writer of eome 
converts, and in 1587 we find him im- ' note, whose life was subeequently written by 
prisoned in the Tower (FoiBi, Recordf of Bagshaw. He proceeded B.A. in 1608, and 
the Society of JeKv»,\.X?\\ Inlfi93hewa8 was entered of the Middle Temple, of which 
confined with nthpr priests and gentlemen society he became in due course one of the 
in Wisbeach Castte. His fellow prisoners benchers. At this time bis leanings were 
held him at first in great esteem, but he entirely upon the side of the puritans, and 
was soon exposed by Father Edmonds, alias when, in 1639, he was in his turn elected 
Weston, as 'a man of no worth, unruly, dis- Lent reader, he took the opportunity of de- 
ordered, and a disobedient person, not to be Uvering two discourses to the eftect that ' a 
favoured or respected by any' {Relation of , parliament may beheld without bishops,'and 
the Faction Begun at Witbidt, 1696 (1601), that 'bishops may not meddle in civilaffaira.' 
4to, p. 38). When examined at the Tower j The lectures attracted the notice of Laud, 
for treasonable practices, Squier, an emissary ■ and Bagshaw was prohibited from continuing 
from some English priests in Spain, affirmed them. Through the popularity which these 
that he had come with a letter (which he \ proceedings gained for him,heo~btaiDed in the 
threw into the sea off Plymouth) from Father ; following year hia election to the Long par- 
Walpole to Bagsliaw at Wisbeach (Folbt, I liament as a burgess for the borough of 
Srcord*, ii. 344). After his liberation, Bag- I Southwark. 

shaw continued to reside abroad. In 1612 Bagshaw did not longcontinuetoactwith 
he held a disputation with I>r. Daniel Feat^ I the party which he had adopted, and when 



f concerning transubstantiation. Notes 
01 this disputation were printed many years 
afterwards in 'Transubstantiation exploded, 
or an Encounter with Richard, the titularie 
Biahop of Chatcedon. . . . By Daniel Feat- 
ley, D.D. Wheteunto is annexed a publique 
and solemne disputation held at Paris with 
Christopher Bag«hawe, B. in Theologie and 
Rector of Avie Marie College,' 1638. Wood 
saya that Bagshaw ' died and wu buried at 

TOL. II. 



i the king retired to Oxford Bagshaw joined 
him there and sat in the so-called parliament 
which Charles convoked in that city. In 
1644 he was taken prisoner by the iMrlia- 
mentary army, and consigned to the King's 
Bench prison in Southwark ; and while id 
this confinement he composed the great«r 
number of his works. He was set at libtnty 
in 1646, died in 1662, and was buried at 
Morton IHnckney, in Northamptonshire, near 
9 » 
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whicb place his property lay. The following ' AmbroBdem, iu Oxfordehire ; but he elected 
is a list of hia writings : 1. ' Life and Deatli 1 to ' 



__ _. Robert Bolton,' London, 1633. 
2, Editions of three of Bolton'a worka, 
16S3-36-37. 3. Several speeches in parliB- 
mant, viz. (1) on 9 Nov. 1640, (2) on 9 Feb. 
1640(1641); 'Concerning Epi«!opacy,'18Feb. 
1640(1641); 12 J«n.l641 (1642), '"The Trial 
of the Twelve Bishops,' 4. Two arguments 
iiiparliament,vii.(l) 'Concerning the Canons,' 
(2) ' Concerning the Prfemunire on these 
Cuioiui.' 5. 'Treatise defending the Re- 
venues of the Church,' London, 1646. 
6. 'Treatise maintaining the Doctrine, Li- 
turgy, and Discipline oi the Cliurch of Eng- 
land,' 1646. 7, ' Short Answer to the Book 
of W. ftynne entitled University of Oxford's 
Plea refuted' (1&48, printed). 8. 'DeMo- 
narchia Absoluta,' 1669. 9. 'Just Vindi- 



3 of the two thousand clergymen 
e]eci«a in 1663 by the Bartholomew Act of 
ioel. He was appointed chaplain to the Eul 
of Anglesey; but again his intractable tempet 
marred hie prospects. He crossed over to 
Ireland to join his patron, and was soon, is 
Wood acrimoniously puts it, 'gaping afief 
great matters, but without success, and there- 
lore enraged.' On his return to England b 
December 1662, having fallen to abusing the 
king and government, church and state, be 
was put prisoner into the Gatehouse ; thence, 
in January 1663, removed to the Tower, aod 
tltence, in January 1664, to Southsea Cutle, 
Hampshire. On nig release, in 1664-6, he ia 
found again in London. Dr. Waller Pop>'i 
in his ' Life of Bishop Ward,' tells us of this 
period of his life : ' He was advised by so 



of the questioned part of the rending ' considerable friends to live peaceable and 



in Middle Temple Hall, 20 Feb. 1639,' Lon- 
don, 1660 : with ' A Narrative of the Cause 
of their Silencing by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ' (printed together apud Rush- 
worth). 10. ' Short Defence of the Refor- 
mation of the Church bv E. Edward and 
Q. Elizabeth ' (not printed). 

rWood'iAtheueOioDienses (Bliss), iii. 618.] 
C. F. K. 



conformable for the space of a j_.._ , 
assured him that at the end of it they would 
provide him some considerable preferment 
in the church. Accordingly he went and 
tried, but not being able to hold, he sood 
repaired to London, much more embittered 
against ecclesiastical and kingly government 
than when he went into the country.' Ue 
adds : ' He sided tooth and nail with the 
fanatics, and made a great %ure amongst 
them ; ' and concludes : ' He exceeded most, if 
not all of them, in natural and acquired 
parts.' Palmer on this quaiutlv remarks 
(Noncorff. Mem. iii. Ill): 'But this writer 
~ little acquainted with that sort of 



BAGSHAW, EDWARD, the younge 
(1629-1671), divine and controversialist, th 
son of Edward Bagshaw [see Bassuaw, 
EnwiKS, d. 1662], was bom at Broughton, 

Northamptonshire. He was sent to Oxford ! .,_ 

from WeBtminsterSchool,having been elected people he calls Fanatics to be able to pass a 
thenceaBtudentofChristChuTcnl May 1646. judgment.' He was speedily involved in 
The testimony is unvarying that from his i ' conventicling ' and the inevitable ' sedition.' 
earliest residence in the university he was re- He was again flung into prison — this time 
fractory and self-conceited. He became B. A. Newgate—' for refusing to take the oath af 
in 1649, and M.A. and Senior of the Act in supremacy and allegiance.' He completed 
1651. During this period he made himself his singular career by marrying, in hie old 
conspicuous for his insolent bearing towards age, a blind gentlewoman, who had fallen 
the vice-chancellor. He also played a very in love with him for his preaching. HU 
prominent part in an ill-conducted agitation , unreasonableness is proved by the insolent 
for the abolition of hoods and cape. lie was attacks he made upon the venerable Richard 
incorporated in the degree of M.A. at Cam- i Baxter. The title (abbreviated) of the great 
bridge in 1664. He was appointed second ] nonconformist's last anewer to these un- 
masterofhisownformerschool, Westminster, measured attacks will speak for itself; 
inl6.56,and waaconfirmedinDecember lesr. i 'The Church told of Mr. Edward B«g- 
At the time the first master of Westminster shaw's Scandal, and warned of the Dan- 
was the 'terrible' Dr.Busby. There wasswift gerous Snares of Satan he has laid for them 
quarrelUng between the two high-temjiered i mhisSoul-killing Principles '(1671). Nearly 
masters. Of the curiosities of literature is alt his title-pages are accusations, if not 
Bagshaw's now extremely rare vindication of libels, save whenhe writes of personal religioa. 
himself, entitled 'A True and Perfect N a rra- ' Tlis 'Practical Discourse concerning liod's 
tiveofthe Differences between Mr. Busby and | Decrees'(1669), which was dedicated to Pre^ 
Mr. Bagshaw, the First and Second Masters ' sident Bradshaw, is a very able book ; while 
of Westnunster School,' 16r>d, 4to. hie 'Saintship no Ground of Sovereignty' 

In 1669 he was ordained by the eminent (1660) shows plainly he was no bnalic. 
Bishop Browori^. He beciame vicar of , It was long believed thatBagshawdiedin 
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Newgate ; but it appears that he was ullow«d 
out on parole, ana reallv died in Tothill 
Sti^et, Westmin3t«r, on 28 Dec. 1671. A 
reference to his death by Richard Baxter, that 
has become classic, must find place here. 
' About the day it [' The Church told '] came 
out, Mr. Bagshaw died, a prisoner, tho' not 
in prison ; which made it grievous to me to 
think that I must seem to write against the 
dead. While we wrangle here in the dark, 
we are dying, and passin^f to the world that 
will decide all controversies; and the safest 
passage thither is by peaceable holiness.' 
He was buried in Bunbill Pields, and Dr. 
John Owen wrote the following inscription 
for his altai-tomb -.-^ 

'Here lies interred, the Bodvof Mr. Edward 
Bagshaw, minist«T of the Gospel, who re- 
oeived &ith from Ood to embrace it, courage 
to defend it, and patience to suffer for it, 
which is by most despised and by many per- 
secuted ; esteeming the advantage of birth, 
education, and learning as things of worth 
to be accounted loss Kir the knowledge of 
CShrist. From the reproaches of pretended 
friends, and persecutioos of professed adver- 
saries, he took sanctuary, bv the wil! of Qod, 
in eternal rest, the 28th December 1671.' 

[Wood's Athene Oioii. (Blias), iii. B44-SU ; 
Fasti, ii. 120, I6fl ; Ksnnett's Parochial .Anti- 
quities, 875 ; Coble's Coot, of Granger, i. 98, 
note; Calamy's Abridgment, ix. 336; Bridge's 
Northamptonshire, ii. 87-8 ; Pop«"s Life of ^th 
Ward; Seymour's Sarvej of Loodoa, 1.98 ; Colo's 
MS. Athfnie, Y. Incorporations; Alumni Wesl- 
monasterienses. 12S-S; Faloiiir'B Nonconf. Me- 



BAQSHAW, HENR V, D.D. (1632-1709), 
divine, the younger son of Edward Bagshaw, 
treasurer of the Middle Temple, was bom 
at Bronghton, Northamptonshire, in 1632. 
After attending Westminster School, he was, 
in 1651, elected student of Christ Church, 
Oiford, of which he became M.A. in 16S7. 
In 1663 he wa« appointed cbapinin to Sir 
Richard Fanohaw, ambassador lo Spain and 
Portugal. After the death of Sir Richnrd 
Fanshaw in 1666, he returned to England, 
and became chaplain to the Archbisbop of 
York, who made him prebendary of South- 
welland rector of Cast leton in Synderick. In 
August 1667, he was collated to the prebend 
of Bamaby in York Cathedral, and in 1668 
to that of Fridaythorp. He became R.D. in 
the8ameyear,andD.D.inl671. In]672h.. 
was made chaplain to the Jjord Chancellor 
Danby, and rector of St. Botolph's Church, 
Bisbopsgate, London, which he exchanged 
for Ilonghlon-le-Spring, Durham. In 16S1 
he was appointed prebendary of Durham. lie 



died at Houghton 30 Dec. 1709. Bagshaw 
enjoyed a high reputation as a pulpit orator, 
and he also published ' Sermon preached in 
Madrid on the occasion of the Il«atti of Sir 
R. Fanshaw,' 1667; 'The ExceUency of 
Primitive Government, in a Sermon,' 1673 ; 
' A Sermon preached before the King at 
Whitehall; 1676: and 'DiatrJbffi, or Dis- 
courses upon Select Te.xts against Papists 
and Socbiads,' 1680. 



BAGSHAW, WILLIAM (1628-1702), 
divine, was known as the ' Apostle of tlie 
Peak.' One of the most enduring religious 
chapbooks, though it is rarely to be met with 
now, was his ' Life and Funeral Sermon ' by 
J. Ashe (1704, 12mo). It is the main source 
of information concerning him, though even 
to-day, in the dales and mountain-sides of 
Derbyshire, bis name is known and honoured. 
He was bom at Litton, in the parish of 
Tideswell, 17 Jan. 1627-8. He received his 
early education at ' several country schools,' 
and made 'greater proficiency in learning than 
most of his equals.' He received profound 
religious impressions under the old puritan 
ministers,Rowland8on of Bakewelland Bourn 
of Ashover. lie was of the university of 
Cambridge, entering Corpus Christi College. 
He received holy orders, and preached his 
first sermon in the chspel of WarmhiU, ill 
his native parish. There lie remained about 
three mouths. Though later he lamented 
that in his youth he had entered ' too rashlv 
on the awful work,' his labours in and otit 
of the pulpit proied singularly acceptable. 
From 'Tideswell he removed to AtterclifFe, 
in Yorkshire. Here he occupied a twofold 
post, viz. assistant to the Rev. Junes Fisher 
of Sheffield, aud chaplain in the family of 
Colonei(afterwardBSir)JohnBright. Hewas 
ordwnedatChesterfield,Derbyshire,on IJan. 
1650. Some time after he was presented to 
the living of Glossop, After the Restoration 
the Act of Uniformity left him no choice 
but to withdraw from bis beIo\-ed church 
and congregation. He was one of the two 
thousand ejected in l(tU2, 

Upon the ejection lie retired to Ford, in 
an adjacent parish. He was well-bom and 
possessed of a ' good estate,' aud lived as a 
country gentleman. He stood fast to his 
nonconformity; but his 'moderation was 
known to all men.' He attended the parish 
church. But holding his ' orders' to be ' divine 
and indefeasible,' he did not hesitate to ' preach 
the Gospel' BB opportunityofTered, inhisown 
private nouse and those of friends, and regu- 
larly conducted service on Thursday evenings. 
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lie held special ' conferences ' for devotion 
and discussion. On the Indulgence of 1672 
beinr promulgated, lie felt free to preach 
rerutorly in nis former parish and in the 
neighbourhood. He lectured at Ashford, 
Malcoffe, Middleton, Bradwell, Ohalmarton, 
and Hucklnw, When the ' Declaration' was 
recalled bj Charles II, he continued to preach 
secretly, ' Popish plots ' were in the air, 
and nonconformists were always ' suspect.' 
Two informers who once disturbed him in a 
private reli^ous service acknowledged that 
his ' reverend countenance ' struck them with 
terror. There were several warrants issued 
against him, but be either escaped eUewhere 
or the magistrates tliemselves quashed them. 
While Junes ITs ' Declaration for Liberty of 
Conscience' was in force, and through the 
beginning of William and Mary's reign, he 
was an incessant imacher and toiler. He I 
died on 1 April 1703, and was buried at 
Chapel-en-le-Frith. He left an enormous I 
mass ofmanuscripte behind him (fifty volumes, , 
folio, quarto, and duodecimo), which, it is to i 
be feared, have nearly all perished. His own 

Ciiblislied books are all snort, but now fetch 
igh prices. Their (abbreviated) titles are r | 
1. 'Waters for a Thirsty Soul, in several ! 
sermons on Rev. iii.6,' London, 1C53. 2. 'Of 
Christ's Purchase," to which is prefixed his , 
' Confession of Faith.' 3. ' Rules for our | 
Behaviour every Day and for sanctifying the : 
Sabbath, with Hints for Commiinicants.' 
4. ' The Ready Way to prevent Sin,' on Prov. 
xxK. 22, with ' A Bridle for the Tongue,' on 
St. Matt. I. 36. 5. The ' Miner's Monitor.' 
6. The ' Sinner in Sorrow and the Humble 
Sinner's Modest Request.' 7. 'Brief Direc- 
tions for the Improvement of Infant Bap- 
tism.' 8. The ' Riches of Grace,' three parts. 
9. 'Trading-Spiritualized, threeparts. 10. 'De 
Spiritualihus Pecci : Notes concerning the 
Work of God, and some that have been 
walkers together with God in the Hijjh Peak 
of Derbyshire,' a peculiarlv interesting bio- 
graphic work (London, 1702). 11. 'Prin- 
cipii8 0bsta,'1671. 12. 'Sheet for Sufferers.' 

13, ' Matters for Mourning ' — posthumous. 

14. ' Essays on Union to Christ,' which ap- 
peared after his death. 

[Palmer's Konconf. Mem. i. lOS-lO; Ashe's 
Life null Character; local resrsrches; Dr. Gro- 
xart's collection of Bagsbaw's workn.] 

A. B. G. 

BAOBTER, SAMUEL, the younger 
dSOO-lKW), printer and author, eldest son 
of Samuel Bagster, 1772-lWil fq. v.], was 
bom on 19 Oct. 1800, and, after having 
been educated at a school at Oxford, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Jame* Hinton, was ar- 
ticled to his fatlier in 1816. From an early 



age he showed a serious tendency, and in 
October 1822 joined the baptist church in 
BlackMars. Having acquired the neoeseair 
technical training in his father's establish- 
ment, young Bagster commenced business for 
himself in 1824 as a printer in Bartholotnew 
Clnee, He married Miss Elizabeth Hunt in 
June 182o. During the summer of 1834 he 
brought out a little work on 'The Manago- 
ment of Bees,' printed by himself, published 
jointly by his father and William Pickering, 
and which has passed through three editions. 
It is full of useful and practical information, 
and, although now superseded by more recent 
treatises, has been in considerable repute. 
Samuel Purchas, the son of the author of the 
' Pilgrimes,' issued in 1857 a quaint quarto, 
now extremely rare, styled ' A Theatre of 
Politicall Flying Insects,' in two parts, the 
first being devoted to the history and man- 
agement of bees and the second to ' medita- 
tions and obsen'ations, theological and moral,* 
upon the subject. The greater part of theee 
reflections were reprinted by Bagster in a 
volume produced in the same style and at 
the same time as his own practical handbook. 
He contributed 'The Treasury of Scriptur» 
Knowledge ' to his father's polyglot series, 
and projected a series of questions on tlie 
gospels for Sunday-school children, but the 
manuscript of the latter remained unfinished 
and unpublished. Althoughat first thepro- 
gress of his business gave h im cause for anx iety, 
it steadily increased iit extent. Many of tli» 
polyglot bibles and other learned publica- 
tions of Messrs. Bagster & Sons came from 
his press. His amiable and devout dispo- 
sition is dwelt upon by his biographer, tbe 
Key. John Broad, a Imptist minister, from 
whom we learn that the subject of this me- 
moir took an active part in the anli-slaverr 
and temperance movements. For the latter 
cause he' wrote several pamphlets. Shep- 
herd's Bush, where he spent the lost part of 
his life, was then a rural neighbourhood, 
and Bagster occupied some of his leisure in 
poultry-breeding and bee-keeping. There he 
died at his residence, Aldine Cottage, on 
1 July 183Ji, aged So years, leaving no child- 
ren. He was buried at Tottenham Conrt 
ChAfiel, and his remains were removed in 
184S to the family vault in Abney Park 
Cemetery. His widow survived until 1879. 
His works consist of: 1. 'The Treasun 
of Scripture Knowledge J consisting of a rich 
and copious assemblage of more than ^00,000 
scripture references and parallel passagM 
fimm Canne, Brown, Blayney, Scott, and 
others, with numerous illustrative notes : 

a ted to be the companion of every biblical 
)r,' London, S. Bagster [1834], foolsc^ 
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Svo and 4to, forming the Bucond part of the 
'Treasiu^ Bible.' '2. 'The Management of 
Bees, with a deacription of the " Ladies 
Safely-hive," with 40 illustrative wood en- 
gravings,' London, S. Bagster, 1B34, unall 
8vo. A second edition was published in 
1838, and a third (also unallered) in 1805. 
&. 'Spiritual Honey from Natural Hives, or 
Meditations and Observations on the Natural 
History and Habits of Bees, first introduced 
to public notice in Hto7 by S. Purchas, M.A.,' 
London, S. Bagster, 18K4, small 8vo. 

[Infonnation from Mr. 3. Bagner; Broad's 
Hwnoir of the Lifa and Christian J^perience of 
8. Bister, juD., 1837 ; Literary Gazette, 1831, 
p. TS3.] H. B. T. 

BAGSTIiai, SAMUEL, the elder (1773-- 
18G1), founder of the publishing firm of Bag- 
ster S: Sons, bom 20 Dec. 1 772, was the second 
son of George and Mary Bagster, of Beaufort 
Buildings and St. Fancras. lie was educated 
at Northampton under the Kev. John Kyiaud, 
and, after serving an apprenticeship with 
"William Otiidge, commenced business aa a 
general bookseUer on 19 April 1794 in the 
ijtrand, where he remained until 1810. A 
few years before his removal, the rarity and 
consequent costliness of all polyglot bibles 
gave him the idea of supplying the want of 
a handy and inexpensive edition. He first 
l»ought out a Hebrew Bible, which was 
followed hj the Septuagint, both in foolscap 
octATO. 'I'he production of English bibles 
was a monopoly in the United Kingdom, 
confined in England to the king's printer 
and the two great universities, in Scotland 
to Sir D. H. Blair and John Bruce, and in 
Ireland to Mr. Grierson. It hod been de- 
cided, however, that the patent did not apply 
to bibles printed with notes, and Bagster 
brought out in I81B*The English version of 
the polyglot bible' (with a preface by T. Che- 
TKlier^, in foolscap octavo size, containing a 
Belection of over 110,000 parallel references, 
mainly selected and all verified bv himself. 
The book waseitremely successful. Every de- 
tailin its production was superintended by the 
publisher, who introduced a newstjle of bind- 
ing in the best Turkey morocco, with flexible 
tight backs, the sheets being sewed with thin 
threadorsilk. Ilealso used prepared sealskins, 
'wliicb,with their 'pin-head grain,' were much 
admired. In 1810 he removed to 16 Pater- 
noster Kow. The first issue of the ' Biblia 
fjacra Poljglotta Bagsteriana ' appeared be- 
tween 18lf and 18:J8, four volumes in fools- 
cap octavo and quarto form, containing, 
besides the prolegomena of Dr. Samuel liee, 
the Hebrew Old Testament with points, the 
•Jamaritao Pentateuch, the Septuagint Greek 



version of the Old Testament, the Latin Vul- 

El e, the authorised English version, the Greek 
xtusReceptuB of the New Testament, and 
the Peshito or ancient Syriac version. Au 
edition was printed of a quarto French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German Bible, which 
Lowndes states was entirely destroyed by 
fire on the premises inMarch 1823, when only 
twenty-three copiea of the New Testament 
portion were preserved. A folio edition of 
the polyglot was publislied in 1828, repeated 
in 1831, and subsequently, presenting eight 
languages at t!ie opening of the volume, and 
including all the ancient and modem ver- 
sions above mentioned. Ckjpiesoftbedifierent 
texts and translations were brought out sepa- 
rately, and in various combinalions, The 
well-known motto of the firm, noWai iiiv 
6vTfToi7 yXoiTTai, fiia A'a^nntHcrir, IS Said t<i 
have been due to the Rev. H. F. Gary {Note' 
and Queries, ser. i. v. 587). "We are infonne<l 
by a member of the family that the Latin 
version, multtt ttrricolu Ungual, axlettibuif 
una, was by William Greenfield. As the 
two versions appear on Greenfield's tomb, it 
is very probable that they were both by him. 
In consequence of the arbitrary r^ulations 
of the excise authorities, paper could only bit 
had of certain sizes. It was partially owing to 
Bagster'a exertions thai the rules were modi- 
fied. Two other forms of the English biblf 
were issued, and, all of them humanising 
page for page, began what is known as the 
'Facsimile Series.' The publication of the first 
volume of the polyglot was followed in 18:il 
by an ocloglot edition of the liturgy of the 
Church of England in a handsome quarto. 
Tlie eight langiiages were English, Irench, 
German, Italian, Spanish, ancient Greek, 
modem Greek, and Latin. Li 1822 Bag- 
ster made the acquaintance of the Belt- 
taught Orientalist, William Greenfield, of 
whose life he «TOte an interesting account in 
the 'Imperial Magazine' (18*4, pp. 9, 63). 
Ureenfield bad suggested a lexicon to tb<- 
polyglot edition afthe Hebrew Bible, which 
caused him to be engaged as a proof-reader to 
the various learned publications Bagster was 
then bringing out. In 1824 Bagster circu- 
lated the prospectus of a polyglot grammar 
in twenty or thirty languages upon the prin- 
ciples of comparative philology, also the sug- 
gestion of Greenfield, who in 1827 edited fur 
the publisher his 'Comprehensive Bible,' with 
4,000 illustrative notes, 500,000 marginal 
references, a general introduction, and a 
variety of other useful infonnation. Bagstar's 
Syriac New Testament (1828-29), Hebrew 
New Testament (1830|, Polymicnan Greek 
Lexicon (1829), Schmidt's Greek Concord- 
ance (1629), and, in fact, all the small and 
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beautifully printed Polymicrian series, were too nbstruse for popular use, but yet wortliy 
also edited by Greenfield. Many books were to be placed in some university to be con- 
eubsequeiilly printed by BHOster. A fine suited bv the learned. The manuscript b 
quarto issued in 1^1 is specially deserving in the British Miueiun (MS. SloaneooS). 
of mention. It is 'The English Hexapla,' After being set at liberty in 1651 Bagwell 
giving the six mosi important versions in wacput bysomefrietids ingoodemployment, 
our tongue of the New Testament, being and in 1656 published 'The MjateTy of 
those of "Wiclif (13fiO), Tyndale ("1534), Astronomy made Plain,' a. simplification of 
Cranmer (1539), the Genevan (IMT), thu his more elaborate treatise. BGss, in a note 
Anglo-Khemish (15S2), and the authorised to Wood {Fast!, ii. 221), states that he de- 
nflll)i ti^fether with the Greek text after dicated his ' Sphinx Theban us, or Ingenious 
ScholE, and a valuable historical account Riddle,' 16&1, to the worshipful Hiunplir>- 
of the English translations. Another note- ^ Brook, doctor of physic, his approved good 
worthy publication was the ' Bible of every friend and patron. So strongly was Baf^ell 
land,' 4to, supplying specimens of over 270 impressed with the value of the discipline 
different languages snd versions. lie obtained from his hard experiences, that 

Bagster's fong and honourable career as a in 16+5 he published ' The Distressed Mer- 
publiwier of aids t-o the study of the Scrip- cliant, and Prisoner b Comfort in Distress,' a 
tures has earned for him the esteem of all lugubrious piece of dwgerel, which is cari- 
biblical scholars. His own attainments in caluredin ' AVilBagnai'sGhost, ortheMerr;- 
this direction were considerable, and bis taste Devill of Oadmunt^n in his Perambulation's 
end enterprise are well displayed in the ; of the Prisons of London,' by E. Gayton, 
• ■ " ' ' -' - Esq., 165R, and in 'Will Bagnalls Ballet,' 

in ' Wit Restored ' 1666. Bagwell also pub- 
lished another short poem, entitled ' An 
Affectionate Expostulation for the Pious 
Emplovment both of Wit and Wealth.' In 
1652 there was published, by order of Crom- 
well, ' A Full Discovery of a Foul Conceal- 
ment, or a True Narrative of the Proceedings 
and Transactions of the Committee for the 
Accompts of the Commonwealth of England 
with William Bagwell and John Brockedon, 
accomptants. Discoverers and Plaintiff 
against the Committee of Hartford, the 
Treasurer and Paymaster there in the year 
lfti3 ; ' but possibly the William Bagwell 
of this title-page may be another person. 
[Prefafe <o Mystery of Astronomy made Plain. 

I in the frontispiece to which is his portrait by 

his pedigree of tfie Traywood ; vmnous allusionn \a the DiatraBed 
have been a brother , Merchant; Owner's Biog. Hist, of Engknd, 
::; 1 41 f ■ mq ^in>n« a^t 1 t v ir 



handsome 

He died at bis residence in Old Windsor on 
28 March 1851, aged 78. . He married on 
19 Dec. 1797 Miss Eunice Birch, who sur- 
vived him twenty-six years, attaining the 
venerable age of 100. His son Jonathan 
(1813-187S) followed him as senior member 
of the firm. 

[InformatioD from Mr. B. Bagster; T. H. 
Horoe's Introd. to the Studv of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; Horne'B Maanal of Bibl. BiMiography; 
Lowndes's Biblin^^pher's MaDoat. by H. O. 
Bohn; The BooluelI», I'ebraary 1880; Gent. 
Ifag. May 1861 ; Eitto's Journal of Sacred Lit. 
1856, ard series, iii. 327.] H. R. T. 

BAGWELL, WILLIAM (Ji. 1655), a 
London merchant and writer on astronomy 
is stated by Burke, ' ' ' '" " ' 

Bagwells of Ireland, 



121-2: MS. Sloane 092.1 



T. F. H. 



of Alderman Baclcwel!, I 

mentioned in the Backwell pedigree, and the BAIKIE, WILLtAM BALFOUR, M.D. 

different spelling of the name would seem , {1825-lHe41, naturalist, traveller, and philo- 
to militate against the supjKwition. As the ' logist, eldest son of Captain John Baikie, R.N., 
inscription on his portrait in 1659 gives bis was bom at Kirkwall, Orkney, on 27 Aug, 
age as sixty-six, he was probably horn in | 182.^,andeducatedpriTatelyandatthegTam- 
159!) (GsiK'UEB, Biog. Hitt. of England, iii. mar school there. After taking bis degree in 
121). According to his own account in 'The | medicine at Edinburgh, he entered the roral 
Mystery of Astronomy made Plain,' he was I navy in 1848 as assistant siirgeoiL Ho 
bred a merchant of good quality, and skilfully 1 eened on hnr majesty's ships Volage, Van- 
furnished with knowledge. He had ' seen guard, Ceylon, Medusa, and Hibemia in th« 
the world abroad,' and for several years had Mediterranean, and then became assistant 
carried on an extensive trade, when losses I surgeon at the Haslar Hospital from 1861 
beyond the aeas led to his being sent to prison 10 1854, when the influence of Sir Roderick 
for debt. In 1654 he had been in and out of Murchlson procured him the post of surgeon 

S risen for twenty years. The tedium of con- | and naturalist to the Niger expedition of 
nement he relieved by writing an ' Arith- j 1854, and on the death of the captain at 
metical Description of the Celestial and Ter- I Fernando Po, Bnikie succeeded to tne com- 
restrial Globes,' a treatise which he deemed \ mand of the Pleiad, the exploring veaod. 
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This first successful voy age, penetratiu? 350 years master of the Perse grammar school, 
miles highur up the Niger thou had be- Cambridge, from which he retired on a pen- 
fore been reached, is described by Raikie in sion. In 1860 be received a further pennon 
his ' Narrative of an Exploring Voyage up of 100/. per annum from the queen, on the 
the . . . Niger and Isadda,' London, 1B56. ri.>commetidation of Bishops Haltbj and 
After spending some months in arranging Kaye. Besides his numerous contributions 
his African collections, and again sening to the 'ClaasicalJoumal,' Bailey published 
at the Haslar Hospital, Baikle Teh England , ' An Annotated Edition of Dalzel's Aualecta 
in 1857 OD a second expedition, in which Gr»ca Minora' (1835) ; 'Passages from the 
the Pleiad was wrecked, and the other ex- Greek Comic Poets,' wlucb had been trans- 
plOrera returned to England, and left him to lated into English by R. Cumberland, 
cajTj on the exploration alone. He bought Fawkes, and Wrangham, with notes (1840) ; 
a site — Lukoja — at the confluence of the nroof-sheets of this work, with autt^fraph 
Quorra and Benue, and soon collected a con- letter to Archdeacon Wrangham, are in tne 
siderable native settlement, over which he British Museum j a work on the 'Origin and 
held sway and where he officiated in every Nature of Hieroglyphics and the Greek in- 
capacity. He explored the country around, ' scriptiou on the Rosetta Stone ' (1816). He 
entered into relations with the King of Nup6, is beat known for his edition of ' Forcellini's 
the next powerinl sovereign to the Sultan of I-atin Dictionary,' 2 vols. (1826), in which 
Sokoto, and induced him to ' open out roads he translated the Italian explanations into 
for the passage of caravans, traders, and English, incorporated the appendices of For- 
. ' to Luioja. Before five vears were cellini with the main work, and added a 



over he had opened up the navigation of the extensive Auctarium of his own. Bailey died 
Niger, made roads, established a regular > in London, 13 Feb. 1864. 
market for native produce, collected Tocabu- I rQent. Mag. 3rd series, yoL ivi. S35; Cat. 
lanes of numerous Afncan dialects, and B^lt. Mus.l A. G-n. 



translated parts of the Bible and Book of 

Common Prayer into Hausa, He died on | BAIOIY, or BAILT, JOHN (1645-1 697), 
his way home, on a well-earned leave of : protestantdissentingminister, was, according 
absence', at Sierra Leone on 12 Dec. 1864, i to Cotton Mather, who preached his funeral 
aged 39. A monument to his memory was sennon, bom ' near Blackburn on 24 Feb. 
erected in the cathedral of St. Magnna, Kirk- [ 1&13-4.' Hewaa son of Thomas Bailey,mem- 
wall. Hia earliest works related to Orkney : ■ her of the congregation of the Rev. lliomaa 
' Historia Naturalis Oreadenais : Zoology, j Jolly at Altham, and later at Wymond 
Part L Mammalia and Birds observed in Uie House. Probably the former was the birth- 
Orkney Islands,' by W. B. Baikie, M,D., and place. Both are near Blackburn (Lancashire). 
R.HeddIe, Fxlinburgh, 1848; and 'List of His father was for long a ' notorioua evil 
Books and Manuscripts relating' to Orkney liver,' but his wife was a woman of re- 
and Zetland,' &c., by «'. B. Baikie, Kirkwall, markable piety as well as strength of cha- 
1847. His ' Observations on the Hausn and racter. So early as his twelfth year Jobn 
Fulfiilde Languages ' were privately printed j conducted family worship ; and Mather tells 
in 1861 ; his translation of the Psalms into that when the drunken and profligate fother 
Hausa('Let4fitaZabars') was posthumously I heard of this he was greatly impressed, and 
published by the Bible Society in 1881 ; : became a wholly changed man. Curiously 
and other translations were incorporated in j enough,anentry which lie preachercould not 
Reichardt's ' Grammar of the Fulde Lan- have known of in the church-book of Mr. 
guage' (1876). Dr. Baikie was also a con- Jolly, not only records that John at the age 
tributor to the transactions of various learned of twelve was a ' wonderful child ' for religion, 
societies. ] but had been 'the occasion of good to his 

[Information rocaived (September 1883) from ' father and a schoolfellow.' He attended at 
JUiM Eleanor Bnikie, of Kirkwall, alstir of Dr. j first the Queen Eliiabeth grammar school of 
Baikie ; Gent. Mag., March 1866.] 3. L.-P. | Blackburn. The master was then Charles 

■KATTmr ro.» „i, ti.tt.t^ r.t.v ' Sagar- Later he was placed under the theolo- 

BAILEY. [See also Baillie, B"J-i^. , gj^ tuition ofthe Rev. Dr. Thomas Harrison, 
Batlbt, and Baylt.] nonconformist minister at Chester. He bel 

BAHiMY', JAMES (d. 1864), classi^cal gan to preach in his twenty-second year, but 
scholar, was educated at Trinity College, ■ was not ordained until 1670. Being an in- 
Cambridge. He graduated B.A. 1814, M,A. dependent or congregationaliat, he was soon 
1823, and obtained the Browne medals for ! exposed to the malicious reports that long 
Greek ode and epigrams, and the members' ' after the ejection of 1660-2 of the ' two 
priies in 1615 and 1816. He was for many thousand ' pursued nonconfonnists. He was 
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porarily, i 
Ilia eani< 



tureBted and imprisoned in Lancaster gaol 
for nonconformity alone. By some influence 
he WAB Telea«ed ' nfter a while.' He re- 
tved to Ireland, remaining in Dublin tem- 

', and proceeding Hater to Limerick. 

mest ministry and pastorate proved 
1 great success in this great town, where 
lie had as a regular hearer a member of 
the ducal family of Ormond. This coming 
to the ears of^ the protestant Bishop of 
Limerick, he lodged a complaint with the 
Duke of Ormond, lord-lieutenant. The 
duke's friend did not abandon Bailey, but 
BO represented his case and worth that Or- i 
mood made offer first of a deanery, and then 
of the first bishopric that fell vacant, if Mr. 
Bailey would conform. But the bribe was | 
declined without a moment's hesitation. He j 
was again imprisoned in the public gaoL 
Petitions were presented to the judges at 
the court of assize in his behalf, but in vain. 
"When arraigned, he dared to address the 
bench thus : ' If I had been drinking, gaming 
and carousing at a tavern, with company, 
my lords, I presume that I would not have 
procured my Deing thus treated as an offender. 
Must prayers to Qod and preaching Christ 
with a company of christians who are peace' 
able, inoffensive, and serviceable to his ms^ 
jesty and the government, as any of his 
subjects — must this be considered a n^eater 
crime P' The recorder answered, 'We will 
have you know that it m a greater crime.' 
At length intimation was secretly sent him 
that he would be allowed out on condition 
that within a limited specified time he left 
the country. To this he reluctantly and sor- 
rowfully agreed- He was not aUowed to [ 
meet his flock or presch a farewell sermon. 
In the place of the sermon Bailey printed a 
letter-address. 

He emigrated to New England in 1663 ; 
and his name occurs in church matters there 
in 1684. He arrived first of all in Boston, 
and in 1684 was appointed assistant to the 
celebrated Itev. Samuel Willard, M.A., of 
the old South church. Early in 1685 cor- 
respondence was entered into with the inde- 
pendent congregation at Watertown, Con- 
necticut, milb the result that on 6 Oct. 1686 
he succeeded the Rev. John Sherman at 
Watertown. It is chronicled in Judge 
Sewall's 'Diary' and elsewhere, that Mr. 
Bailey, holding to the validity of his ori- 
ginal ordination, refused to be inducted with 
the laying on of hands— an innovation in 
Independent church ways that was some- 
what of a scandal for the moment. Letters 
to his former pastor and friend, Mr. Jolly, 
communicated tiding of how things eccle- 
siastical moved in New England. When he 



was translated from Boston to Watertown, 
hisbealth must have been failing; for within 
a month or so a younger brother, Thomas, 
was appointed his assistant. Unfortunately 
the assistant died 21 Jan. 1689. In the same 



}2, he resigned his cha:ge 



lit W»t 



and, a^r a quaintly recorded farewell to 

Cions and places, returned once more to 
ton. He must in some measure have re- 
covered his health; for in 1693 he accept«d 
the post of assistant>-pastor to the Kev. Mr. 
Allen, of the First Church, Boston. 

He had married in England a lady whoee 
christian name was Lydia. She died at 
Watertown, 12 April 1690. She bore him 
no children. His second wife was named 
Susannah, by whom he had female issue- 
still represented in New England. His 
widow married oiler his death the Rev. 
Peter Thatcher. Hediedon Sunday, I2Dec. 
I69T, and Cotton Mather preached his funeral 
sermon, which was published. He chose for 
its text the words 'Into Thy hands I com- 
mit my spirit,' on which Mr. Bailey had pre- 
pared a sermon~->-never delivered — under a 
presentiment that it would be hie lost. 

Bailey was markedly modest, and could 
not be persuaded to print any of his sermons. 
One extremely rare little book by him is 
extant, however, which was published br 
his fi^ends. The volume is entitled ' Man n 
Chief End to Glorify God, or Some Brief 
Sermon-notes on 1 Corinthians x. 31,' to 
which is added his letter-address to his 
' dearly beloved christian friends in and 
about Limerick,' 1689 (!2mo). A lifelike 
portrait of him (in oils), which represent* 
him with ' a pensive and somewhat feminiiw 
face and long fiowing hair,' is in the posses- 
sion of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
in whose archives are also some manuscripts 
of his brother Thomas. He had another 
brother named Henry living at Manchester 
in 1688, where his mother was also still 

[Sprague'i Annals of the Americsn Pnlpit. i. 
201-4 ; Abnm's Histoiy of BUckburo, ^. 8fiS- 
9 ; Mather'* Magnalio, iii. ; Mather's Fimeral 
8erm. ; NoDcnnf. Mem. i. ; Emerson'i Histoiy of 
fint Clmrch, Boston ; Francis's History of 
Watertown.] A. B. G. 

BAILEY, JOHN (1760-1819), a^cul- 
turist and enfraver, was the son of ^^ illiom 
Bailey, of Blades Field, near Bowee, York- 
shire, where he was bom in 1760. At an 
early age he manifested strong artistic ten- 
dencies, and while employed as tutor to his 
uncle's children devoted his leisure houii to 
engraving various pieces, which he af^rwards 
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froto his uncle. After completing the edu- 
cation of his uncle's children he became ma- 
thematical teacher at Witton-le-Wear, and 
began also the bueiness of a land surveyor. 
ShoiVj after his marriage he was appointed 
land agent to Lord Tonkerville at CnillinE- 
ham, a aituation he retained till hie deatn, 
4 June 1819, in bis sixty-ninth year. Bailey 
engraved several of the plates for the works 
of William Hutchinson, the topographer of 
Cumberland, Durham, and Nurtliumberland. 
He devoted also mucb of his attention to the 
natural sciences, especially mineralogy, che- 
mistry, hydraulics, and pneumatics, and his 
scientific acquirements were turned by him 
to excellent practical account in protooting 
improvements in rural economy. In 1796 he 
published an ' Essay on the Construction of 
the Plough,' in which he employed mathe- 
matical calcidations to demonstrate the ad- 
vantages of the alterations beproposed. He 
was also thejoint author of the report«on tbe 
counties of Cumberland, Durham, and North- 
umberland, drawn up for the Board of Agri- 
culture. 

[RichanlsoD's Local Bistorian's Tshle-Book 
of DurhSiiii, BistoricSil Divinan, iii. IB7; Aloc- 
keniie and Boss's View of the Coanty of Durham, 
ii. 212.] T. F. H. 

BABLET, NATHAN or NATHANIEL 

<d.l742), lexicographer, published in 1721-An 
Uni venal Etymoli^cal English Dictionary,' 
which was greatly esteemed in its day. Xlie 
librarr of the British Museum contains copies 
of no rower than twenty-five separate editions 
of this work. Of the compiler nothing is 
known beyond tbe fact that he belonged to 
the seventh-dav baptists, being admitted to 
membership 8 Nov. 1691, and kept a boarding 
school at Stepney, where be died on 27 June 
1743. A supplementary volume of his dic- 
tionary spared in 172T, and in 17S0 a folio, 
«n t i tied 'Dictionarium Britannic um, collect ed 
by several hands. The Mathematical part 
^ G. Gordon, the Botanical by P. Miller. 
TTie whole revia'd and improv'd with many 
thousand additions by N. Bailev.' 'This con- 
tains manj technical terms. Thirty editions 
•at the dictionary ajipeared, the latest at 
Glasgow in 1802, and it was reprinted by 
various booksellers. It is the basis of the 
En^lish-Oerman dictionaries of Arnold (Srd 



1810). Lord Chatham is said to have read 
it through twice, and Chatterton obloined 
many sham-antique words from Bailey and 
Kersey. Johnson made on interleaved copy 



the foundation of bis own. Bailey also pub- 
lished a spelling-book in 1726; 'All the 
Familiar Colloquies of Erasmus Translated,' 
1733, of which a new edition appeared in 
1878; 'The Antiquities of Ijmdon and West- 
minster," 1726; 'nictionsrium Domesticum,' 
1736 ; Selections from (Kid and PhEedrus ; 
and ' English and Latin Exercises.' In 1883 
appeared'English Dialect Words of the Eigb- 
teenthCentury asshown in the . . , Dictio- 
nary of N. Bailey, n-itii an introduction by 
W. E. A. Axon (English Dialect Society),' 
giving biographical and bibliographical de- 

[Wsti's Bibl. Brit.; Gent. Mag. lii. 387; 
CholmerB'ii Biogr. Dift. ; Sate* and Queritt, 6lh 
series, i. 448, oU, ii. 15S, 2fiS, 6U. iii. ITfi, 
298, SOB, iv. 279, vii. 447, viii. 62.] A. H, B. 

BAILET, SAMUEL (1791-1 870), philo- 
sophical writer, was the second son and 
fifth child of Joseph I^iley, of Bumgreeve, 
by Mary, daughter of Mr. Eaden, master of 
the free writing school at Sheffield. Samuel 
was educated by his maternal grandfather 
and at the Moravian school of Fulnech. 
He waa a reserved boy, and his only recrea- 
tion was riding upon a schoolfellow's back. 
On leaving school, Samuel entered the office 
of his father, who had risen from the posi- 
tion of artisan to be a general merchant at 
Sheffield, and who was master-cutler in 1801. 
The son was one of the first Sheffield mer- 
chants who visited America in order to esta- 
blish business connections with that county- 
Bailey's attention, however, was gradually 
diverted from business to literaiy and poli- 
tical pursuits. He became known as an able 
author by various essays published in 1821 
and the following years. In 1828 he was 
elected one of the town Irustees. He became 
a candidate for the representation of Sheffield 
on the election which followed the Eeform 
Bill in 1832. Having retired from his busi- 
ness, he was prepared to devote himself to 
political life, Hisprinciplesresembledthose 
of the 'philosophical radical ; ' be advocated 
triennial parliaments, voteby ballot, and the 
abolition of tithes and taxps on knowledge. 
The anti-com law rhymer called him tlie 
' Hallamshire Bentham.' Messrs. Parker and 
Silk Buckingham, however, were elected, and 
at the close of the poll Bailey, with 812 
votes, was the last of^four candidates. The 
prejudice of pract ical men against ' theore- 
tical ' politicians told against him ; but the 
defeat of a distinguished writer was felt ti> 
be discreditable to his native place, and 
entliusisstic supporters founded a ' Bailee- 
Club,' intendeu to secure his election at tho 
next opportunity. He was put forward as 
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11 candidate, without liia own consent, in 
IK'U, but the two sittinf; members were re- 
f lifted by 1,607 and 1,654 votes, Bailey re- 
teiving 1,434. After tlua he declined to 
allow any further use of his name in politics, 
and his fife became one of quiet seclusion. 
He was SBveral times president of the Shef- 
field Literary and Philosophical Society ; 
and he became chainnan of the Sheffield 
Banking Company, an institution which he 
had helped to found in 1S31. He attended 
the board meetings with absolute punctuality 
up to the last. His life was one of ' clock- 
work regularity.' He had no intimates and 
few acquaintances. An annual visit to a 
Biater-in-law at Cheltenham for change of air 
was liis only relaxation. He died suddenly 
as he left his bath on 18 Jan. 1870, and left a 
sum of over 80,000/. to the town trust. The 
bequest was realised after a lawsuit, and 
more than doubled the income of the trust. 
Bailey's portrait by Sir W. Gordon is in the 
bank over which he jiresided. 

Bailey's first publication was a volume of 
' Essays on the Formation and Publication of 
Opinions and other subjects,' 1821. Asecond 
edition appeared in ieL>6, and a third in 
IKil. The chief essay is a vigorous defence 
of the thesis, that a man is not responsible 
for hie opinions, because they arc mdepen- 
dfnt of bis will ; and that opinions should 
therefore not be tlie objects of disapproval 
or of punishment. In 1825 Bailey published 
a ' Critical Dissertation on the Nature, Mea- ! 
sure, and Causes of Value.' It is chiefly 
directed against Ricardo, James Mill, anil 
Db Quincey's exposition of Ricardo in the 
'Templar's Dialomiea.' Bailey's main con- 
tention is, that these writers confound ex- 
change value with real or intrinsic value ; 
the iormer meaning of the word being, as 
he holds, the only one relevant in political 
economy. He was attacked with consider- 
able asperity in tlie 'Westminster Review' 
for January 1826, where it is maintained 
that Ricardo intentionally and judiciously 
used theword 'value'lnbothsenses. Bailey 
replied in November of the same year in a 
'Letterto apolitical Economist.' Bailey had 
the best of the argument in temperand style, 
though he points out rather ambiguities of 
language than substantial errors of logic. 
In the '"Westminster' for July 1826, there 
had already beeu a complimentary notice of 
his essavs on the formation of opinion by 
Jamea Slill (see BAijf's Z^e qf Mill, p. 304), 
who fully sympathised ^'ith bis opinions. 
In 1829 Bailey published his 'Essays on the 
Pursuit ofTruthand on the Progress of Know- 
ledge,' and a criticism (^by James Mill P) in 
the '"Westminster Review' for July 1829 
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begins by declaring that if a man were al- 
lowed tA claim the paternity of anv modem 
book, he would not hazard much bv choos- 
ing, after the ' Wealth of Nations,' the essav 
on the formation of opinions, of which the 
later volume is virtually a continuation. 



in 1837 a pamphlet, intended to form j>art of 
the larger book, upon 'Money, its Vicissitudes 
in Value.' The politics are those of a mode- 
rate utilitarian radical, with a strong objec- 
tion to state interference. 

In 1842 Bailey published a 'Review of 
Berkeley's Theory of 'N'ision,' which uain 
brought him into collision with the ' "Weat- 
minsler Review." It was answered by J. S. 
Mill in the number for October 1842, in an 
article reprinted in Mill's ' Dissertations ' (ii. 
80). A replv was also made by Profesaor 
Ferrier in 'Blackwood's Magazine,' which i» 
republished in Ferrier's ' Pniloeophicfd Re- 
mains.' Bailey's chief point is that Berkeley 
b^ged the (Question by assuming that spacn 
in a direct line from the eye was not directly 
visible. Mill seems to prove that he had 
not really understood Berkeley's argument. 
Bailey replied in a'Letter to a Philosopher.' 
He maintains that we liave a direct percep- 
tion of external objects which cannot fie 
analysed into a eomplei operation. Thia 
theory (which resembles Reid's perception 
theory, though he is opposed to Reid on the 
theory of vision) appears in his latest philo- 
Bophical writings. After publishing,in 1861, 
a ' Theory of Reasoning ' (2nd edition 1862), 
which is more logical than metaphysical, and 
hardly touches the ultimate questions, be 

fublished three series of ' Letters on thn 
'hilosophy of the Human Mind' (1855, 1868, 
and 1863). These are rather fragmentary and 
discursive, but contain his most interesting- 
speculations. He maintains his old ami- 
ment against Berkeley, but agrees with Ber- 
keley s nominalism in a vigorous attack upon 
the tlieory of ' abstract ideas.' He criticiaea 
German metaphysicians, chiefly Kant, with 
much shrewdness, though with insuiBcient 
knowledge; and the third volume contains 
an interesting defence of utilitarianiam. 
Bailey is also a thorough ' determinist,' • 
doctnne which he had advocated with 
marked power in an essay upon ' uniformity 
of causation,' in the volume containing tbe- 
essay on the pursuit of truth. 

Bailey had the faults and merits of a self- 
taught and recluse thinker. His knowledge 
of other schoolsof thought is limited, and ne 
does not seem fully to appreciate the bear- 
ings of his Bpeculations. But he is shrewd 
and independent, terse in his exposition, and 
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frequently puinted in style. A short criti- Life P and other Poems,' I^nd., 1820, 12m(i. 
cism may bo found in Ribot's ' Psychologie ' 2. ' The CamiTal of Death,' a poem, Lcmd., 
Andaise coDtenporaine,' Besides the above, 1822, 16mo. 3. ' A Sermon on the Death of 
Bailey publish^' Questions on Political Eco-' Byron,' 1824. 4. 'Ireton,' a foesa, Lond. 
Bomy,' &c., 1823, a collection of subjects for 1837, 8to. 6. ' Discourse on Political Hevo- 
discusaion in literary societies, with brief in- lutions,' 18S0. 6. 'Recreations in Retire- 
dicationfl of appropriate arguments and re- ment,' amiseellanyof poetryandprose, 1838. 
firenccs; discourses on various subjects (read 7. ' The Ritfhtaof Labour,' a pamphlet, lSi4. 
beforevariouasocieties),ie<j2i pamphlets on 8. 'The Advent of Charity and other Poems,' 
parliamentary reform and on the riffht of Lond. IBfil, IGmo. 9. 'Annals of Notting- 
jtriraogeniture, and a ' glance at some points hamshire; a new and popular history of 
in education ' (privately printed). ; the countv of Notting-bam, including the 

Inl861andl8<t2bepublisbedtwovolumeB ' borouffh,' '4 vols., Lond. 1862-55, 8vo, his 
upon 'the received text of Shakespeare's most important publication. 10. 'Village 
dramatic writings,' containing a number of Reform: tbegreatsocialnecessity ofBritain." 
hazardous conjectures ; and he seems clearly : being a letter to Lord Palmerston, Lond. 
to have been the author of 'Letters from an 1864, 12mo. 11. 'Handbook to Nottingham 
Egyptian Kafir on a visit to England in Castle," Lond. 1854, 8to. 12. 'Handbook 
search of religion,' 1837, a defence of liberty to Newatead Abbey," Lond. 1855, 12mo. 
of inquiry ; and of a. poem called ' Maro or 13. ' Records of Longevity ; with an intro- 
Poetic Scnsihility' (1846). He left many ductory discourse on Vital Statiatice,' Lond. 
manuscripts, which have disappeared. 1857, 8vo. 

[Sheffield IndBpendent, 19 Jan. 1870; (iatty'a [Private information ; Memoir by Mr. Philip 
Shcffisld Fast and Present ; Ohambara's Encycio- Jame» Bnile; in Cornelius Brown's Live* of 
peedia (Supplement). X- 413 ; infoRnatJun kindly Nottinghamshin WorthipB (1882), 341 i Gent. 
procared by Mr. F. A. Bamett, of Firth College, Meg. cci. 778 ; Men of the Time, Ilth edition. 
Sheffleid.] L. S. ' 61 ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mua.l 

T. C. 
BAILEY, THOMAS (1785-1856), topo- 
grapher and miscellaneous writer, was bom , BAXLLTE, or BAILLY, CHARLES 
at Nottingham 31 July 1786. His edtica- (1642-1626), a member of the household of 
tion was received partly in a day-school in Queen Mary, was by birthaFlemiug, though 
his native town, and partly in a boarding- by descent a Scot. A letter in the State 
school at GilLingham, Yorkshire. After- Papers (^Calendar, Scottish series, p. 574) 
wards he was for some time engaged in mentions him as a 'great papist, who lived 
business as a siLk-hosier at Nottingham, A with the queen of Scots Urter her husband 
liberal in politics, though not a radical, he was murdered.' In all probability he was 
came forward unsuccessfully, in 18<'iO, as a from the banning a papal agent, and having 
candidate for the representation of tlie bo- the mastery of several European languages 
rough. In 1636 he was elected to the town he was, after the imprisonment of Mary, em- 
council, and he continued to be a member of ploved in fomenting foreign plots on her be- 
that body for seven years. In 1845-6 he halif. In the spring of 1571116 was about to 
becameproprietor and editor of the' Notting- leave Flanders with copies, which he had got 
liam Mercury,' but his opinions were too tern- printed at the Liige press, of a book by the 
perate to suit the taste of his readers. The bishop of Ross in defence of Queen Slary, 
circulation of the paper declined, and at last, when Rudolfi, the agent of Pius V, entrusted 
in 1851, the mass of the subscribers withdrew him with letters in cipher for the queen, 
in wrath, on account of the editor's views re- and also for the Spanish ambassador, the' 
specting the original error of the Ecclesias- duke of Norfolk, the bishop of Roea, and 
tical 'Titles Biu, and his prophecies of its Lord Lumley. They described a plan for a 
inevitable failure. In the following yearthe Spanish landing on behalf of Mary in the 
journal became extinct. Previously to this, eastern counties of England. As soon as 
in 1830, he had purchased n mansion at Baa- Baillie set foot on shore at Dover, he was ar- 
ford, near Nottingham, where he spent the rested and taken to the Marshalsea. Tlie 
later years of his life, engaged in literary letters were, however, conveyed in secret by 
pursuits and in the formation of a choice Lord Cohham to the bishop of Ross, who, 
collection of books and engravings. He died with the help of the Spanish ambassador, 
atBasford2S Oct. 1866. His son, Mr. Philip ■ composed others of a less incriminating cha- 
Jamefl Bailey, is the wall-known author of recter to be laid before Lord Burghley. The 
' Feetus,' and of other poems. scheme might have been successful had not 

Tlwmaa Bailey sworka are; 1. 'What is . Burghley made lue of a traitor, named 
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Thomos Ilerle, to gain the confidence of i pers, foniignstiriea (lS72-74),Bdtfjl6ie; St«t« 
Baillie, whom Herie describes ae ' fearful, Pupera, Scotch series, pp. S74. 897, 899, 899 ; 
full ofword8,glorioua,aiid given to the cup, ^°}^ "°<I 'i"™*^,^''" *"^ "u. 287, 316; 
a man easily ?ead.' Ilerle had aUo gained ^r*. "!"?■• J' „28* ;, ^'?"f'""° ^«»fP-P«-. 
the conflde/ce of the bishop and a complete J^Trl? ^:Sn.^C^.t?h: ^ZZ] 
exposure of the whole plot was inmiment ! ^^ ^.^^.-.^ H«pworth Dixon's Her M.i«rtys 
when an indiscretion on the part of Ilerle V^^^^^ . i„^ripifoDa in th. B».ach«mp Towir. 
convinced Baillie that he was betrayed. He igosf^jti, fiicaimile iHtuitnitions); Fntude's His- 
endeavoured to warn the bighop by a letter, ; jopy „,- j-jigignj, Libratj eJ, x, 209-20,1 
but it was intercepted, and BaUlie was con- I T.V, H. 

vey«dtotheTower,ivhere, on his declining to 

read the cipher of the letters, he was put on j BAILLIE, CHARLES, Lord Jebvis- 
the rack. The following- inscription, atill | woodb (1804^1879), a lord justiciair of tb<! 
visible on the walls, records hie reflections Scotch court of session, the second son of 
inspired by the situation : ' L. JI. 8. 1571 die : Mr. George Daillie, of MeUerstatn, Berwick- 
10 Aprilie. Wise men ought to se what ! shire, and of Jerviswoode, Lanarlubire, was 
they do, to examine before they speake ; to i bom at Ttf ellerstain on 3 Nov. 18(U. Pater- 
prove before they take in hand ; to beware | nally he was descended from the memoisbl« 
whose company they use ; and, above all \ Baillie of Jerviswoode, who died on the 
thirig8,to whom they truste. — Charles Bailly.' , scaffold in 166S for real or supposed treason 
These sound maxims he aeems to have foi^ : in the interests of the Duke of Monmouth. 
gotten as soon as he had written them. One His mother was Man', the youngest daughter 
niff ht there appeared at his bedside the figure < of Sir James Fringle, baranet, of Stitchill, 
Ota man who said that he was Dr. Story, , Koxburghshire. He was admitted as an advo- 
whom Baillie knew to be in the Tower await- csteat the Scottish bar in 1830, and muried, 
iiig execution. Inreality the figure was that 27 Dec. 1831, the Hon. Anne Scott, third 
of a traitor of the name of Parker; but . daughter of the fourth Lord Polwarth. Tho 
BaUlie fell into the trap with the saniB fa- influence of his family connections combined 
cility as before. On the advice of Parker ha | with his high characl«r and attainments tn 
endeavoured to gain credit with Burghley by ' secure his rapid rise at the bar. He filled the 
deciphering the substituted letters of the office of advocate-depute from 1844 to 1S46 
bishop of Ross. He revealed also the story under the ministry of Sir Robert Peel, and 
of the alwtracted packet, and sought to per- , again in 1862 under that of the late Earl of 
auade Burghley to grant him hia liberty by , Derby. He was appointed sheriff of Stirling- 
offering to watch the correspondence of the ' shire, '1 March 18oS, and acted in that cu- 
hishop of Ross. That be gained nothing by pacity till, on the re-accession of Lord Derby 
following the advice of Ins second friendly to power, 26 I'eb. 1868, he was made sn- 
couneellor is attested by an inscription in the lici tor-general for Scotland, his appointment 
Beauchamp tower as follows : ' Principium being gazetted 17 March. Later in the same 
ea^ientietimorDomiui, I. H. S.X.P. S. Be | year, 10 July 1858, he vras gazetted her 
fnend to no one. Be enemye to none. An- | majesty's advocate, or lord-advocate, for 
noD. 1571, lOSeptr. The most unhnpy man , Scotland — an office for which a seat in the 
in the world is he that is not pacient in ad- House of Commons is a necessary qualifica- 
versities ; for men are not killed with the tion, and Baillie was returned without oppo- 
adversities (hey have, but with ye impacience ' sition for the county of Linlithgow, 7 (eb. 
which they sufler. Tout vient apoient, quy | 1859. He had represented this constituency 
peult attendre. GK eospiri ne son teatimoni ' little more than two months, however, when 
veri dell' angolcia mia, aet. 29. Charles i lie was elevated, 15 April, to the Scottish 
BailH'.' In all probability Baillie received bench as a judge of the court of sessioit, 
his ]i\)erty about the same time as the bishop . where he sat, under the courtesy title of 
of KoBS, in 1673. At any rate it appears. Lord Jert-iswoode, during a period of fifteen 
from a letter in the State Papers (foreign years, for twelve of whicn he also sat in the 
aeries, lf>73'74, entrv 1616), that in 1574 he ; supreme criminal court, having been ap- 
was in Antwerp. He died 27 Dec. 1625 in I pointed, IT June 1862, a lord of justiciary m 
Iiie 86th year, and was interred in the church- | anccession to Lord Ivory, resigned. Previous 
j-ard of Hulpe, a village near Brussels, where, to this latter date. Lord Jerviswoode had 
in the inscription on his tombstone, he is de- been raised, in 1869, together with his two 
aignated as ' Sir Charles Bailly, secretaire de ' younger brothers, by royal warrant to the 
la lloyne d'Ecosse decapit^e pour la foy ' rank and precedence of an earl's son. As 
catboliq.' \ counsel, Mr. Baillie was distinguished for 

[Murdin'g Burghley- State Papers; Stata Ki- ' his deliberation rather tlian for his forensio 
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ability ; and he discouraged lengthy litiga- 
tion. As judge, Lord Jerviswoode liod a high 
character for courtesy, aagscitj, patient and 
yainstaking inveBti)^tinn, competent learn- 
ing, and uprigbtneas ; be lacked originality, 
but was habitually laconic in his utteranceB. 
In 1S74, Lord Jen'iHwoode retir^l on a 
pension from hie judicial functions and from | 

fubliclifeto his country residence, Drrburrh i 
louse, near St, BoswelVs, RoibiuTflwUire, in ! 
the quiet and geclusion of wbich he chieflv ' 
xpent bis time until bis death, which took 
place at Drjbui^h, 23 Julv 1879. 

Ijord Jerviswoode ]Mtrioticall^ officiated 
as convener of the acting committee of the 
Wallace monument, erected on thp Abbey 
Craig, Stirling ; and he formally handed over : 
the keeping of the edifice, which was com- 
pleted in 1B69, to the provost, magistrates, 
and town council of the burgh, and the 
patrons of Cowan'a hospital, the owners of 
the Craig. In 1861 he was elected assessor 
of the university of St. Andrew's, and was a 
trustee of tbe board of manu&cturpB of Scot- 
land. For a number of years he was tbe 
president of tbe Edinburgh Border Count ies 
Association, and in that capacitv took an 
active part in tbe movement for tte celebra- ! 
tion of the centenarj' of Sir Walter Scott. ' 
Ijord Jer\iswoode was a consenative, and a 
warm supporter of the church of Scotland. ! 

[Scots Magazine, Xovsmber 1S04 ; Lomiun 
Gazette and Gent. Ma^., pawim ; 3eo<Hnian. and . 
EdinKnrgh Conmnt, 24 July ; Timen, 28 July, ' 
and Law Times, 3 Ahr. 187S; FiisterB Peerage, ' 
Baronetage, and Knightage of the Britinh Em- 
pire, 1B82.1 A H. G. 

BAILLIE, CUTHBERT {d. 1RI4), lord | 
high treasurer of Scotland, was, according | 
to one authority, a natural son of Sir William ' 
Baillie of Lamington, one of tbe favourites 
of James HI ; and there are some other 
reasons for doubting the contradictory state- 
ment that be was a descendant of the house 
of Carphln. His firat incumbency was that 
of Thankeiton. In the charter granted him 
of the five merk lands of Ijockhart Hill, 
Lanaritghire, his name occurs as Cuthbert 
Baillie, clencut. He became commendator 
of Olenluce, but the hitherto current state- 
ment that he was rector of Cumnock is an 
error which seems to have arisen from con- 
founding bis name with Cuthbert of Dunbar, 
wbo received a grant of lands in Cumnock. 
In the 'Register of the Great Seal ' Thomas 
Campbell is mentioned as rector of Cumnock 
in 1481, and in the 'Protocola Dicecesis 
alaflguensis' his name occurs as prebendary 
of Cumnock under date 1 1 June 1 51 1 , Cuth- 
bert Baillie under the same date is mentioned 
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as prebendary of Sanquhar, and the same 
title is given to him inl508 and 1511 in the 
' Register of the Great Seal.' He entered 
upon the duties of lord high treasurer on 
29 Oct. 1512, and died in 1514. 

[James W. Bslllie's Lires of tha Bai11ie« (pri- 
yatelj printed 1872), p, 26; Crawford's Lives of 
the OfScera of State in Scotland, i. 369 ; Register 
of the Qrsat Seal of .Scotland.] T. S. H. 

BAILLIE, Lady GREEL (1666-1746), 

poetess, was tbe eldest daughter of Sir 
Patrick Hume (or Home), afterwards first 
earl of Marchmont, and was bom at Red- 
braes Castle, Berwickshire, on 25 Dec. 1665. 
So early as her twelfth year she gave proof 
of a singularly mature cnaracter ; for when 
she had not yet entered her teens, she was en- 
trusted by her father with a perilous duty. 
Her father was the bosom friend of the iliue- 
triouB patriot, Robert Baillie of Jerviswood 
[see Bailue, Robbbt, d. 16&4J \ and the latter 
being imprisoned. Sir Patrici Hume was 
specially anxious to communicate with him 
by letter. He dared not himself attempt to 
gain admission ; hut be employed the services 
of his daughter, 'little Orizel.' To her the 
all-important letter waa handed over with 
the charge to deliver it personally, and to 
bring back as much intelligence from tbe 
state prisoner as possibla. She contrived 
to deliver the letter and carry back grateful 
and useful messages &om her father's friend. 
In the performance of this task she had to 
consult with tbe prisoner's own son, Geoi^ 
Baillie of Jerviswood, who fell in love with 
her, and married her some years later, on 
17 Sept. 169i. 

The same womanly heroism and self-pos- 
session were shown bv young Grizel on beWf 
of her own father. As the trial of Robert 
Baillie of Jerviswood — described in the con- 
temporary broad-sheets and elsewhere — at- 
tests. Sir Patrick Himie boldly went to the 
court and, wherever he could, interfered in 
defence of his STeat friend, sometimes blunt- 
ing with rare skill the edge of manufacturad . 
' false witness,' to tbe rage of the prosecutors. 
He was equally with Baillie a suspected man ; 
and, the troopers having taken possession of 
his house, Redbraes Castle, he had to hide in 
the vaults of neighbouring Polwarth parish 
kirk. Thither at midnight, his brave little 
daughter was wont to carry her father food, 
contriving at the dinner^ table to drop into 
her lap as much of victuals as she well 

On the death, by hanging, of Baillie of 
Jerviswood, the Hume family fled to Holland. 
They settled at Utrecht, Sir Patrick passing 
ae a Dr. Wallace. In the 'Memoirs' of T^ady 
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Miimty of Stanhope, Lady Grlzel's dauffhter, the g 
delightful glimpses are obtained of the bright motbi 
though Btrwtened life in Holland. Gruel William tiud John Hunter. The youth nt 
was the manager of the humble establish- Joanna was spent at Bothwell amidst scenes 
ment, and she used to tell in her old age which deeply impressed the imagination nf 
that those years in Holland were about the the future dramatist. But while, as daughter 
happiest of all their lives. , of the minister of Bothwell, she had many 

AttheUestoration,LadyGrizelwasotFBred opportunities for studying character, unfor- 
the post of maid of honour to the Princess tunately, in the manse itself, ' represainit 
of Orange. She preferredretumingto Scot^ of all emotions seems to have been the coo- 
land, where, as already stated, she was staut lesson.' In 1769 Br. Baillie was ap- 
married to her girlhood's love. Geo^^e pointed to the collegiate church of Hamilton. 
BwUie died at Oxford 6 Aug, 1738, alter Before she was ten years of ase Joanna 
forty-sis years of an incomparable mar- , Baillie afforded striking proofs of coura^ ; 
ried life. They had issue one son, who but she was somewhat backward in her 
died in childhood, and two daughters : Gri' studies, although her intellect was unusually 
lel, who married Sir Alex&noer Murray keen. At the age of ten she was sent to a 
of Stanhope ; and Rachel, who married school in Qloscow, and here her facultiea 
Charies, Lord Binning. From the latter were rapidly developed. She excelled in 
are descended the earls of Haddington who vocal and instmmental music, and evinced a 

7 resent to-day the great historic house decided talent for drawing. She had also a 
Baillie of Jerviswood and Mellerstoin. great love for mathematics ; her ai^iunenla- 
There are few more charmini 'Memoirs' tivepowers, too, were unusually strong. She 
than that named of our La^ Grizel by wss early distinguished for her skill in acting 
her d&uflfhter. It was origiuallv appended andcompositioiL, beingespeciallyfacileinthe 
to Roses Observations on Fox* historical improvisation of dialogue in character. 
work on James II, and afterwards repub- In 1776 her father was appointed professor 
lished in a thin quarto by Thomas Thomson of divinity in the university of Glasgow, and 
{lS22f. From earliest youth Grizel was wont removed to the house provided for him at the 
to write in verse and prose. Her dauffht«r ^ university. But two years later Dr, Baillie 
had in her possession a manuscript volume died, and his widowand daughters retired to 
with varied compositions, ' many of them in- ' Long Colderwood, in Lanarkshire ; Matthew 
terrupted, half writ, some broken off in the BailUe, the onlv son, proceeded to Balliol 
middleof a sentence.' Some of her Scottish College, Oxford. In 1783 Dr. William 
songs appeared in Allan Ramsay's ' Tea- Hunter died in London, leavinc to Matthew 
Table Miscellany ' and other collections of , Baillie the use of hia house ana his fine mn- 
Scottish songs. One has passed into the song- ^ seum and collections. The foUowing year 
literature of Scotland imperishably—'And Mrs. Baillie and her daughters joined Mat- 
werena my heart light I wad dee.' ' Its sud- , thew Baillie in London, remaining with him 
den inspiration,' says Tytler, ' has fused and until he married, in 1791, Hiss Denman, 
cost into one perfect line, the protest of thou- sister of lord chief justice Denman, 
sands of stricken hearts in every generation' . It was in London that Joanna Baillie'a 
(Tttler and Watson's SongHressa of Scot- genius first displayed itself. She published 



land). She died 6 Dec. 1746, in her eighty- anonymously, inli90,asmal] volume of mis- 
first year, and was buried beside her husband cellaneoua poems, entitled ' Fugitive ^'ersea," 
t Jfellerstain, Judge Bumet (Monboddo) whicli received considerable encouragement. 



wrote an inscription for her monument. , But her genius had not yet discovered i 

f Authorities cited in the articlB.l A, B. G. true channel. ' It was whilst imprisoned br 
the heat of a summer afternoon, and seated 
BAILLHh JOANNA (1763-1851), dro- by her mother's side engaged in needle- 
matist and )ioet, was descended from on an- work, that tlie thought of essaying dramatic 
cient Scotch familv. She was bom at the composition burst upon her.' The first play 
manse of Bothwell, Lanarkshire, 11 Sept. she composed, 'Arnold,' does not aunire; 
1762. Although her birth was premature, but in li98slie issued the first volume of hiT 
and in infancy she was very delicate, she 'Plays on the Passions,' entitled 'A Series of 
lived to the great age of 88 years. Her Plays ; in which it is attempted todeliueate 
sister, to whom Joanna addressed a memo- the stronger passions of the mind, each pss- 
rablebirthdny ode, was still more remarkable sion being the subject of a trogedv and a 
for her longevity, dying in 1861 at the age , comedy.' The volume coDtaiued '^asil,' a 
of 100 years. The T^IIIb family claimed j tragedy on love; the 'Trial,' a comedy on 
amongst their progenitors on the mole side | theBamesubject;and'I>eMoiifort,'atnigedy 
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on hatred. The work wan published ano- ' the chief oharactera. Every care was given 
nymousl;, but its author waa immediatelj to the representation of the tragedy, ior 
souffht after. Samuel Hngera reviewed it . which the Hon. F. North wrote a prologns;, 
as the work of a man, and Sir 'Vf alter Scott and the Duchess of Devonshire an epilogue. 
was St first suspect*^ of being the author. ' It wu produced with much splendour in 
Byoneortwocritlcs thevolume wasseverely April 1800, but it failed to obtain a firm 
attacked ; but it brought the autlior an ac- grasp upon the public. It ran, howeier, for 
quaintance with Scott him^lf, which ripened eleven nights. It has been said that ihu 



into a worm friendship, lusting 'umntei^ passage in the play descriptive of Jane i!i) 
ruptedly for more than half a century.' Monwrt formed the best portrait ever drawn 

In an elaborate preface to the ' Plays on of Mrs. Siddons herself ; and ' it is probabl>> 
the Passions,' Miss Dullie defended herself . that John Kemble and his sister had been 
for this Bomewhat novel venture in dramatic i present to the mind of Joanna when sli« 
writing. Having first shown that the study , composed the tragedy of "De Monfort."' 
of human nature and its passions lias always The opinion of Mrs. Siddons upon the play 
had, and ever must have, an irresistible at- : may be gathered from an expression uttered 
traction for the individual man, the nriter ' by her in conversation with the author: 
procueda to maintain that the sympathetic i ' Make me some more Jane de Honforts.' 
instinct is our best and most powerful in- | Undeterrrdby ad\-ersecriticism,Mi8BBail- 
atructor. It teacliea us to respect ourselves lie, in 180:!, issued a second volume of ' Pla\'s 
«nd our kind, and to dwell upon the noble, on the Passions.' It included a comedy on 
ratherthon the mean, view of human nature. 'Hatred,' a tragedy (in two parts) on ' Am- 
Amidstaltdecorationand ornament in poetry, bition,' and a comedy on the same passion. 
' let one simple trait of the human heart, one , The comedy on > Hatred,' with music, was 
expression of passion, genuine and true to . produced at the English Opera House j but 
nature, be introduced, and it will stand forth the tragedy on ' Hatred,' notwithstanding its 
alone in the boldness of reality, whilst the 1 admittedly fine passages, was too unwieldv 
false and unnatural around it fade away upon for stage production. 

every side like the rising exhalations of the Shortlyaftertheappearanceof this volume 
morning.' But the plays gave rise to much i Mrs. Baillie and her dauf^tere went to live 
controversy. The tone and substance of atHempstead ; but in I6U6 Mra, BiulUedied. 
the objections of hostile critics were tlius ; The sistera then rented a new house in the 
summed up by Campbell (ifft of Mr». Sid- \ neighbourhood of Ilnmpstead heath, and this 
dont); 'If Joanna Baillie had known the house they continued to occupy until thev 
stage practically, she would never have at- died. Tliey were visited by many fnends 
tacnea the importance she does to the dfr- eminent in letters, in science, in art, and in 
velopment of smgle passions in single troge- society, and they were on very intimalo 
dies J and she would have invented more terma with tlieir neighbour, Mrs. Barbaiild, 
stimng incidenta to justify the passion of Scott looked fonvard to a visit to his friends 
ber characters, and to give them that air of i at Hampstead as one of the greatest of his 
iktality which, though peculiarly predomi- pleasures, and Irfird Jeffrey wrote, underdatu 
nant in the Greek drama, will also be found | a8 April 1S40 : ' I forgot to tell you that we 
to a certain extent in all successful tragedies. ; have been twice out to Hampstead, to hunt 
Instead of this she tries to make all tlie pas- out Joanna Baillie, and found her the other 
sians of her main characters proceed from day as ^sh, natural, and amiable as ever, 
the wilful natures of the beings themselves. : and as little like a tragic muse.' Two Yearn 
Their feelings are not precipitated hv circum- j laterthe whig editor again saw her{she being 
stances, like a stream down a declivity that | then eighty years of age), when he describe<l 
leaps from rock to rock, but, for want of in- | her as ' marvellous in health and spirits, and 
cident, they seem often like water on a level, i youthful freshness and simplicity of feeUnff, 
without a propelling impulse.' In acting | and not a bit deaf, blind, or torpid.' Geni~ 
contrary to establiabSl usage the author no I ality and hospitality were the characteristic 
doubt handicapped herself from the point of | of the two sisteis during their residence at 
Tiew of the successful dramatist. By setting Hampstead, and even when one became nn 
herself to delineate one master passion she octogenarian and the other a nonagenarian 
deliberately put from her the meons which they could enter keenly into the varioua lite- 
generally insure dramatic success. . ra^ and scientific controversies of the day. 

Yet the ' Plays on the Passions ' attracted ; In 1801 Joanna publi^ed a volume'of 
the notice of John Kemble, who determined j ' Miscellaneous Plays,' containing two trage- 
to produce 'DeMnnfnrt' at Bniry Lane I dies, 'Hayneri'and'ConstontinePaleologus.' 
Theatre, with himself and Mrs. Siddons in These plays were constructed more upon the 
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usnal lines, and the dramatist stated, in lier 
apology for their appearance, that she wished 
to leave behind her a few plays, some of 
which might continue to be acted 'even in 
our canvas theatres and bams ; ' while she 
also desired to keep her name in the remem- 
brance of lovers of the drama generally. The 
motive of the tragedy ' Rayner ' was to ex- 
hibit a young man of an amiable temper, 
tempted to jom in the proposed commission 
of ft detestable deed, and afterwards bearing 
himself with diffidence and modesty. The 
play had been written many years before. 
The scene of the tragedy wfts laid in Ger- 
many, and its turning-point was the crime of 
murder. Between the tw 
placed a comedy, the ' Country Ii 
second tragedy, 'Conatantine Paleologus,' 
was written in the hope of being produced at 
Dniry Lane, with Kemble and Mrs. Siddons 
in the principal characters ; but those great 
actors declined to produce it. Tlie subject 
of the play was taken from Gibbon's account 
of the siege of Constantinople by the Turks. 
But more than five of her plays were pro- 
duced on the stage. Amongsl; these was 
' Constanline Paleologus,' which, while de- 
clined at Drury Lane, was produced at the 
Surrey Theatre as a melodrama under the 
title of ' Constantine and Valeria ; ' ^'aleria 
being an imaginary conception, intended for i 
Mrs. Siddons. Tlie play was also produced 
at Liverpool, Dublin, and Edinburgh, in every ' 
case to large houses and with much success. 
Of the production in Edinbunfh, in 1820, the 
writer herself, then on her last visit to her 
native land, was a gratified spectator. 

In 1810 Miss Baillie produced her play of 
the ' Family Legend.' It was founded upon 
a Highland tradition relating to the feud be- 
tween the lord of Aigyle and the chieftain 
of Maclean, The tragedy, with a prologue 
by Sir Walter Scott, was brought out under 
Scott's auspices at the Edinburgh theatre. 
Henry HackenJiie, author of the ' Man of 
Feeling,' wrote an epilogue. The play had a 
genuine success. ' You have only to imagine,' 
wrote Scott to Miss Baillie, ' alt that you 
could wish, to give success to a play, and your 
conceptions will still fall short of the com- 

Cand decided triumph of the " Family 
nd." Everything that pretended to dis- 
tinction, whether from rank or literature, was 
in the boxes ; and in the pit such an aggre- 
gate mass of humanity as I have seldom, if 
ever, witnessed in the same place,' The 
tragedy was played for fourteen niglits on 
the first representation, and it was produced 
on several subsequent occasions. Its suc- 
cess induced the managers of the Edinburgh 
theatre t« revive the author's tragedy of ' De 
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Monfort,' and in deecritung the reception of 
this drama one who was present wrote that 
' the efiect produced was very great ; there 
was a burst of applause when the curtain fell, 
and the play was announced for ropetition 
amid the loudest applause.' In 1615 the 
' Familv Legend ' was produced for the bene- 
fit of sirs. Hartley at Drury Lane Theatre, 
and in 1831 Mr. Kean brought forward ' De 
Monfort ' again on the same stage. 

In 1812 appeared a third series of - Plays 
on the Passions,' consisting of two tragedies 
and a comedy on the subject of ' Fear,' and 
a musical drama on 'Hope.' By the publi- 
cation of this volume Miss Bfullie showed 
that she bad abandoned her old ideas. The 
first of these new plays had for its prin- 
cipal character a woman under the dominion 
of superstitious fear. In the second drama 
the fear of death was made the actuating 
principle of a hero of tragedy. The hero 
of the third play, a comedy on ' Fear,' is 
represented as timid, and endeavouring to 
conceal his fear by a boastful affectation of 
gallantry. ' Metrical Legends,' the next work 
by Joanna Baillie, appeared in 1821. The f 
poems were suggested by her visit to Scot- 
land in the preiious year. The patriot "Wal- 
lace is the principal personage in one poem, 
and Lady Oriselda Baillie in another. There 
were also included some dramatic ballads 
cast in the ancient mould. 'Poetic Miscel- 
lanies,' published in 1823, contained poemi 
by Sir Walter Scott, Miss Catharine Fao- 
shawe, Mrs. Hemans, and others. This col- 
I lection of poems, which was made with a 
charitable object, had a very satisfactory pe- 
cuniary resiUt. A deep affliction overtook 
I the sisters Baillie in 182.1 by the death of 
' their brother. Dr. Matthew Baillie, who was 
tended by Joanna during his last illness with 
the utmost solicitude. The drama of the 
' Martyr,* by Joanna Baillie, was published in 
1826, though it had been written some lima 
before. The play relates to the martyrdom 
of CordeniuB Maro, an officer of the imperial 
guard of Nero, who had been converted t/i 
the christian faith. Miss Baillie accepted 
the unitarian view of Christ ; and in her 
seventieth year put forward a publication on 
this question, entitled ' A View of the general 
Tenor of the Xew Testament reijarding the 
Nature and Dignity of Jesus Christ." In this 
work she clearly expressed her assent to the 
views held by Miltnn and others. 

In 1836 Miss Baillie published three 
Tolnmes of ' Miscellaneous Plays,' which, at 
the time of their composition, she had in- 
tended for posthumous publication. TTiiee 
of these drunas were in continuation of the 
' Plays on the Paaaions,' and completed the 
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eeriea. They con!<ieted of a tragedy and a 
comedy illustrating the passion of jealousy, 
and a tragedy on the subject of remorse. 
An interesting circiunatSince is connected 
with two of thedmmas. It appears that Sir 
Alexander Johnston, chief justice of Ceylon, 
being desirous of raising the minds of the in- 
habitants of that island, and of eredicatins 
their Tices by writings directed to that end, 
turned to the drama as being spec! ally adapted 
to the puTOose. Miss BaSlie's 'Martyr 'he 
had already seen and welcomed as an auxi- 
liary, and, in response to his desire for a 
second drama of the same nature, the author 
wrote the ' Bride.' Both dramas were trans- 
lated into the Cingalese language. In the 
second play the writer endeavoured to set 
forth the christian principle of the forgiveness 
of injuries. Of the miscellaneous dnunas, two 
were brought out simultaneously at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane respectively ; tha 
younger Kemhle appearing in the ' Separa- 
tion ' at the former house, and VandenhofT 
in the tragedy of ' Ilenriquei ' at the latter. 
They had out a partial success, and it would 
have been strange had the result been other- 
wise, considering the writer's adhesion to her 
former principles of construction and her lack 
of knowledge of sta^ requirements. 

Miss Baillie continued to write after she 
liad reached a very advanced age, some of the 
poems in her new collection of 'Fugitive 
Verses ' having been produced when she was 
vei^ngupon fourscore years. As the endof 
life anproacbed she was prepared to meet it. 
'On Saturday, the day preceding that of her 
death, which occurred 2S Feb. 1851, Joanna 
expressed a strong desire to be released from 
life. She retired to bed as usual, complained 
of some uneasiness, end sank till the follow- 
ing afternoon, when, without suffering, in 
the full possession of her faculties, with sor- 
rowing relations around her, in the act of 
devotion, she expired ' {Prefatory Manoir to 
CoUected Works). 'Joanna Baillie was under 
the middle size, hut not diminutive, and her 
form was slender. Her countenance indi- 
cated high talent, worth, and decision. Her 
life was characterised by tliepurest morality.' 
The prominent features oi her character, 
which impressed all with whom she came in 
contact, were her consummate integrity, her 
moral courage, her freedom from affectation, 
and a never-foiling cliarity in all things. 

The faculty of invention displayed in 
Joanna Baillie's writings b very great. Her 
blank verse also possesses a notable dignity 
and sonorousness which rank her works 
among English classical dramas, although 
theywill never be popular on the stage, ^r 
minor works have much beauty and (Ulicacy. 

TOL.IL 
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Some of her simgs, as, for example, ' Up, 
quit thy bower,' ' Woo'd, an' marriwi, an' 
a,* ' It fell on a momin' when we were 
thrang,' and ' Saw ye Johnnie comin' ? ' will 
doubtless always live. It has been often 
remarked of the tragedies of Joanna B^ie, 
thot ' with all their deficiencies ' they are 
probably '_the best ever written by a wo- 
man.' Miss Mitford {BfcolleetUmt) observes 
of Miss Baillie's tragedies that they ' have 
a boldness and grasp of mind, a firmness 
of hand, and resonance of cadsnce, that 
scarcely seem within the reach of a femalo 
writer ; whilst the teudemess and sweet- 
ness of her heroines, tha grace of the love- 
scenes, and the trembling outgushings of 
sensibility, as in Orra, for instance, in the 
line tragedy on " Fear " — would seem exdu- 
sivaly reminine if we did not know that a 
true dramatist — as Shakspeare or Fletcher^ — 
has the wonderful power of throwing him- 
self into the character that he portrays.' Sir 
Walter Scott, when questioned respecting his 
own dramatic efforts, replied : ' lie " Plays 
on the I'assions " have put me entirely out of 
conceit with my germaniied brat (the " House 
of Aspen"); and should I ever again attempt 
dramatic composition, I would endeavour 
afl«r the genuine old English model.' Speak- 
ing on another occasion of Miss BaOlie's 
tragedy of ' Fear,' ha said that the language 
was distinffuished by a rich variety of fancy 
which he knew no instance of excepting in 
Shakespeare, and he pud a very high tri- 
bute to its author, ' the immortal Joanna,' in 
his introduction to the third canto of ' Mar- 

The various works of Joanna Baillie have 
been already referred to in their order of 
publication, with the exception of a poem 
entitled 'Athalyo Baee,' printed originally 
for private circulation and publisliM pos- 
thumously. It deals with a legend con- 
cerning the ' wise and good ' Indian sove- 
reign who furnishes the title of the poem. 

[Dramatic and Poetical Worts of Joanna 
Baillie; Annual Register, 1861 ; Inchbald's Bri- 
tish Theatre ; Mitfurd's Recollections of a Lite, 
rary Life ; Chambere's Biographieal Dictionary 
of Eminent Scotsmen ; Rogers's Modern Soottish 
Minstrel; Onarterly Review, March 1841.] 
O. B. S. 

BAILLIE, JOHN (1741-1806), divine, 
was bominl741,and became in 1767 minister 
of the Carliol-Street meeting-house (United 
Secession) at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. His 
convivial habits having led nim into irregu- 
larities peculiarly inconsistent with his pro- 
fession, bis connection with this congrega- 
tion ceased about 1783. He then assisted 
William Tinwell, the author of a trmtisa oa 
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mrithmetic, in coaductin|{ a echooL After- at Lucknow, which he held till I8I0. Tlinr^ 
wards he lectured in a schoolroom in St. yeara later he retired from tha service, and 
Xichohie's churchyard at Newcastle, and in on his return to England went into pariia- 
1797 his friends fitted up the old PoBtem metit aa one of the membeni for the borauKh 
Chapel for his use. He was in pecuniary of Hedon (now diefrauchised), for which b-^ 
difHculttea for several vearg previous to his aat from IP:^) to 1830, and aflterwarda from 
<leath, which occurred at Gateshead on 1830 to 1832 repre^nted the bur^a of In- 
12 Dec. 1606. He published several detached vemeas. He was elected a director of th.> 
eenuans, includioe-' A Funeral Diecourae on East India Companv in 1823, and died 
the Iteath of the P«pacy, delivered before a 20 April 1833. \rtile professor, Colonrl 
crowdedaudience,' Newcastle, 179S,6vo, and Baillie published his us^ul 'Sixty Tablir* 
'A Ftmeral Sermon occasioned by the death elucidatory of a Course of Lectures on Ara- 
of FrHnces Baillie,' his daughter, who kept a bic Orammar delivered in the College of Fort 
fcbool at Newcastle, and who died in lr<01 William during tha first year of its instito- 
at the age of twenty-three. His other worts tion' (1801), and the text of' The FivB Jloofc^ 
are: 1. ' A Course of Lectures upon various upon ArabicQrammar,'i.e.the*Meeut AmeL* 
antient and interesting Prophecies; tending 'Shurhu Meeut Amel,' ' Mesbah,' * Uedayut 
to strengthen the faith and enliven the hopes oon-Nuhve,' and the ' Eifeea,' of which thi* 
of believers in the Divine Saviour, to whom first four were issued in two thin volume- 
all the Prophets bare witness. Lecture t. in 1802-3, and the last was not puhlisbed. 
Haggai ii. 6-10,' Newcastle, 1784, 8vo. He also translated from the Arabic part (re- 
3. 'An Impartial History of the Town and latingto commercial transactions) of adige^: 
County of^ Newcastle-upon-Tyne and its of Mohammedan lawin 1797, at the r«ia»--t 
Vicinity' (anon.), Newcastle, 1801, 8vo. of Sir John Shore (Lord Teignmouth), tb" 
•I. ' HiHtory of the French War, from 1791 then governor-general, but Ine worii wa:- 
to 180^,' Syo. He also assisted in writing a never completed. 

* History of Egypt.' [Journal of the Bengal AsUlic SoriMy. iii. 

[Crent. JUag. llxvi. (ii.) 11B2 ; Mackeiuie's 100. 101 (1834); Annitil Register, 1833. Ixxr. 
Newcnstle, i. 394 ; Svkes's Local Records. 227; 219.] 3. L.-P. 

Bichardson's Locnl llistoriBD's Table Book (His- , 

torittd Division), iii. 60.] T. C. ! BAHiLEE, MARIANNE (1795 Me»l. 

' traveller and verse-writer, whose maiden 

BAILLIE, JOHN (1772-18;t3), colonel, name was Wathen (tfuy 0/ H'ar^dc, Ac, 
orientalist, political agent, and director of 1817, pp. 42, 43, and &4), married Mr. Alei- 
the East India Company, entered the com- ander Baillie 'some vears previous ' to 1817 
i>any"s service in 1790, arriving in India in (Chv./ H'arrw*, p^.47,66,and72>. M»s. 
1791. He took ensign's rank in 1793 and . Baillie's first contribution to literature wa.< 
lieutenant's in 1794, devoting his leisure a small volume, entitled ' Guy of Warwick, 
to the study of oriental languages, which a Legende, and other Poems,' Kiog^bmry. 
he prosecuted with such success that on the . 1817. A very limited edition was printed 
foundation of the new college of Fort Wil- by Mr. Baillie at his private print ing^pres*. 
liam in 1801 he was appointed professor of' and, in 1818, a second edition was in d«- 
the Arabic and Persian languages and of mand. Some of the poems in this worii 
Mohammedan law. In 1803, on the out- , were afterwards reproduced in a volume pri- 
hreak of the Mahratta war, he Joined in the . vately printed in London in 182i>, and ' do< 
si^ge of Agra with the tank of captain, and ' published,' entitled ' Trifles in Verae.' TTie 
noon after was appointed to the difficult p*>fit preface is written by Mr. Baillie, who say-- 
of political agent at Ilundelkliand. DisafFec- ', that after the year 1817 'hard times came.' 
tion was rife liere, and the chiefs were form- Early in 1818 the Baillies foimd a ' shelter ' 
ingdangi'rous combinations. Captain Baillie, and a ' calm retreat ' at Twickenham, where 
however, succeeded in disuniting the league they received kindness from Lady Howe, 
of tli>- chiefs and re-estublishing order and . who^ie second hitsband. Sir Wathen Waller, 
security, for which servici's he was publicly would seem to have been a relative of Mi»- 
thankiMl by the governor-general in a letter Baillie. It was from Twickenham that tb,- 
to the directors, in which it was said that Baillies set out for a continental tour, cras^ 

* the British authority in Bundelkhand was ing the Channel from Doverto Calais 9 Aag. 
only preserved bv his fortitude, ability, and 1818, and returning 8 Oct. followii^. The 
influence.' He ^ad, in fact, transfetred to literary result of this journey appeared in a 
the companv a territorv with a revenue of volume inscribed by the author to the lUght 
225,000/. a 'vear. Baillie resigned his pro- Hon. John Trevor, who bad been &itish 
fessorship in 1KI7 forthepositionof resident minister at Turin fmm 1783 to 1708; oi 
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whom Mrs. Baitlle spoke after liiB death as 
a 'paternal friend (Triflet in Verae, pp. 40 
and4l). The title of the volume waa' First 
Impressions on a Tout upon tlie Continent 
in the Summer of 1818, through Porta of 
KroQce, Italy, Switierland, the Borders of 
Germany, and a Part of French Flandere,' 
8vo, London, 1819. In tiie same year Mrs. 
Baillie wrote a poetical ' Farewell to Twick- 
enham.' After spending some time in De- 
vonshire, she entered in June 1820 upon a 
residence of about two years and a half in 
Portugal. There she wrote a series of letters 
to her mother, afterwards published, with 
«.n inscription to the E^rl of Chicltester, ' to 
whose kmdness they owe their eiistence,' 
in twovolitmes, entitled 'Lisbon in the Years 
1821, 1822, and 1823,' 8vo, London, 1824; 
second edition 1826. Several of her poema, 
published first in her letters, and afterwards 
in ' Trifles in Verse,' tleecribe the beauties of 
Ointra. The Baillies returned to England in 
October 1823, and settled in London. Mrs. 
IWllie died in 1831. 



BAILLIE, MATTHEW (1761 1823), 
morbid anatomist, was bom at Sbota, Lanark- 
shire, on 27 Oct. 1761. His father (James) 
was tbe minister of the parish, and was 
at^rwards professor of divinity at Gloeafow. 
His mother (Dorothea) was a sister of the 
great anatomists, WiUiam and John Hunter. 
Joanna, the poetess, was Matthew's sister. 
Biullie went to tbe grammar school of 
Hamilton, and thence to the universitv of 
■Glasgow. On the advice of Dr. William 
Hunter he chose medicine as his profession. 
He came to London at tbe age of ei^teen, 
and lived in William Hunter's house. Baillie 
entered at BalHoI College, Oxford, and worked 
hard there at the studies of the place; but 
his more valuable education was carried ou 
in Windmill Street in the vaoations. A 
lecture-theatre and museum adjoined Br. 
William Hunter's house, and in them Baillie 
attended public lectures, which hie uncle 
supplemented by instruction whenever he 
and his nephew were together. He taught 
Matthew how to obfierve, communicated tc 
him his own love of science, and set him hi 
example of lucid exposition. In two yeuri 
Dr. William Hunter died, and left thestn: 
and house to his nephew. Tbe museum waa 
ultimately to go to Glasgow, where it now 
is, but its present use was left to Matthew, 
. and so was a family estate in Scotland, 
This Baillie honourahly handed over to hie 
uncle, John Hunter, as the natural heir. 
No man could have hod a more fortunate in- 
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\ troduction to medicine, and Baillie showed 
I that he understood his advantages. He be- 
I gan to lecture, and turned his attention in 

Krticular to every kind of diseased structure. 
1787, being M.B., lie was elected phvsi- 
! cian to St. t^eorge's Hospital, and in 1^89 
took his M.D. depree, and Decome a fellow of 
the College of Physicians. Somewhat later 
he was elected F.ILS. His first publication 
appeared in 1704, and was an edition of a 
treatise on the ' Anatomy of the Gravid 
Uterus,' which Dr. William Hunter had left 
in manuscript. In 1705 Baillie published 
' The Morbid Anatflmv of some of the mrist 
important Parts of tfie Human Body,' the 
work on which his fame reets. It was the 
first book on the subject in English, and ex- 
celled any of the previous Latin treatises in 
lucidity. Morgagni's ' De Sedibus et Causis 
Morhorum,' the work which maybe regarded 
as the foundation of the study of diseased 
structures and oi^^ans, is long, mtricate, and 
difficult of reference. Jlorgagni's method, 
which is also thot of the other predecessors 
of Baillie, is to state in full tbe history and 

of all the appearances found on opening the 
body after death. Baillie's was the first 
book in which morbid anatomy was treated 
as a subject by itself. He followed the plan 
of treatises on normal auatj^my, going through 
the morbid appearances of each organ. This 
system, without any loss of exactitude, en- 
abled him to Bet forth a greot collection of 
observations in a few words. What was 
common was confirmed by the statement of 
many observations, without wasting space on 
the details of each \ and what was rare was 
placed near the more frequent conditions to 
which it was related. The great majority of 
the obscrA'nl ions are Baillie's own, some made 
in his examinations of bodies, others in the 
specimens preserved by his uncles, William 
and John Hunter. He sometimes mentions 
the descriptions of Morgagni, of Lieutaud, end 
of a few of his own contemporaries ; hut He 
does so to fill up gaps in his own series, and 
does not profess to reduce into order the 
mass of details contained in their pages. 
His work is limited to tlie thoracic and ab- 
dominal organs and the brain. He leaves 
untouched the morbid changes ohsen'able in 
theskeleton, muscles, nen-es, and spinal cord. 
A short paper (' Observations on Paraplegia,* 
1822), published elsewhere, shows that he 
had begun to -gay attention to diseases of the 
spinal cord, of which very little was then 
known, but that he had not advanced far into 
the subject. The patholi^, or explanation 
of morbid appearances, necessarily changes 
with the advance of knowledge, but accurate 
Be2 
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descriptions of them never become obsolele 
or useless. Baillie shows temaikable acute- 
nesis in perceivinff the uncertainty of the 

j pathology of his time. He restricts himself 

to precise descriptions of what he had seen, 
and little is to be found in his pages which 

I is not of permanent value. He was the first 

to define exactly the condition of the liver 
now known »b cirrhosis, and to distinguish 
the common renal cysts from the rare cysts 
of paraaitic hydatids of the kidney. He de- 
molished the prevalent opinion, that death 
was often due to a growth in the heart, and 
showed that the polypus, as it was called, was 
in reality a mass of coagulated fibrin formed 
after death. He described simple ulcer of 
the stomach and the ulcers of typhoid fever, 
though the ^U meaning of these appearances 
vas not made out till some years after his 
death. The book was dedicated to his friend, 
Dr. David Pitcaim, whose fatal illness and 
autopsy a few years later gave Baillie the 
opportunity of describing a morbid condition 
before unknown. Two additions were after- 
wards made to the book. In 1797 a fen- 
notes were added on the anatomy found in 
relation to particular symptoms, and in 1T99 
a fine series of engravings by Mr. Clift. 
Baillie's practice soon began to increase, and 
in 1799 was BO great that ue resided his post 
of physician at St. George's Hospital and gave 
up lecturing. He went to live in Grosvenor 
Street, and became physican extraordinary to 
George HI. From this time forth his labours 
were only usefiil to his own generation. Up 
was not of a robust constitution, and his 
health was ruined by a practice beyond his 
strength. For several years he saw patients 
or wrote letters for sixteen hours a day, and 
after a few years he ceased to enjoy an annual 
holiday. In consultation he was famed for 
the clearness with which he expressed his 
opinion in simple terms. He despised every 
way of obtaining professional eminence ex- 
cept that of superior knowledge, and while he 
treated the opinions of others with considera- 
tion was firm in his own. There are many 
proofs of his kindness to patients, but he 
sometimes gave sharp replies to foolish ques- 
tions when suffering from the irritation of 
overwork. 

He married Sophia, daughter of Dr. Den- 
man and sister oi the law lord, and he left 
two children. During the period of his 
great practice Baillie made a few contribu- 
tions to clinical medicine. These, and some 
othera which he left unpuhhshed, are to be 
found in the collected edition of his works 
('The Works of Matthew Baillie, M.D.,' to 
which ispretixed an Account of his Life by 
James IVardrop, 3 vols., London, 18^5). 
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They are not of the same value as his morlwd 
anatomy, for he had no time to think out tli» 

Sneral results of his bedside observations. 
a short essay on ' Pulsation of the Aorta 
in the Epigastrium,' he was the first to show 
that this symptom is often present without 
any internal structural change. 

BailUe died of phthisis on 2S Sept. 1823. 
He bequeathed his collection of specunene of 
morbid anatomy, of books and of drawings, 
to the College of Physicians with a sum of 
money. The gold-headed cane which Bailli* 
had received from Dr. David Htcaim, tO' 
whom it had descended through 'VS'illiam 
Fitoaim, Askew, and Mead from Raddifie- 
(TA* Gold-headed Cane, London, 1827, and 
new edition by Dr. Munk, 1884), was pre- 
sented by Baillie's widow to the Colleee of 
Physicians, and is there preserved, with tho 
arms of its successive po^esBore eiifraTed 
upon it. Baillie died at his country noiise, 
and was buried in the parish church of Dun- 
tisboume, Oloucestershire, and he is comme- 
morated in Westminster Abbey by a bust and 
inscription. 

[Collected Wurks ; Lectures and ObaervatioDS 
on Medicine by tbe late Matthew Baillie. M.D-. 
privately printed, 1836.] N. M. 

BAILLIE, ROBERT, D.D. (1599-1662), 
one of the most learned of the earlier Scotti^ 

freshvterian divines, was bom at Glasgow in 
b99lLftti!riandJt>unuiU,eii.'Leing,lMl-2, 
3 vols.) His father is described as son of 
Baillie of Jerviston (Jerviswood ?), and de- 
scended of the Baillies of Hoprig and Laming- 
ton — Lamington coming to them through a. 
marriage ■B^tll the daughter of Sir WilEaro 
Wallace. But although of high descent, 
Robert Baillie's father was a citiien of Olas- 
; gow and engaged there in trade. 
j Robert Baillie entered the univeraity of 
! his native city as a mere lad. He tooK its 
', highest degree of M.A. Having further 
studied theol:^, he, ' about the year ' 16^, 
received orders, not from the church of Scot- 
land — i.e. presbyterians — but frani Arch- 
bishop Law of Glasgow. He was chosen 
also a regent of philosophy in his univeraity. 
^^''hilst in this office he was tutor to a eon 
of the Earl of EgUnton. In spite of hia 
episcopal ordination, that earl presented him 
to the parish of Kilwinning, Ayrshire — i.e, 
of tbe church of Scotland. Notwithstanding 
that he was now a cleivyman of the national 
church of Scotland, he Kept up an affectionate 
correspondence with the arcbbiBhop. In 16S0' 
he delivered on oration ' In laudem Lingun 
Hebneie.' In 1633 he declined a traiulauon 
to Edinbu^h. In 1637 his patron the arch- 
bishop requested him to preach a sermon in 
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the Scottish metropolis in lecommeadation 
of the Canon and Service Book then pub- 
lished. He did not see hia way to do so, 
and his letter pving his reasons for refusaal 
ig still of intorest. Events were thickening 
to disaster. In 1638 he was chosen by his 
own presbytery of Irvine a member of the 
historic general assembly at Glasgow, which 
heralded the civil war. He spoke out cou- 
rageously and unmistakably against the ob- 
trusion and Arminanism of Laud. In 1640 
he waa sent by the covenanting lords to 
London, to draw up an accusation against the 
archbishop. His'Lettersand Journals' of the 
period reftect the lights and shadows of events. 
In 1641 he published his ' Antidote against 
Anninianism ; ' ' The L^nlawfuioe^ and Dan- 
ger of a Limited Prelacie and Episcopacie ; ' 
' A Parallel or Briefe Comparison of the 
Ijturgie with the ilasse-Book, the Braviarie, 
theCeremoniall, and other Komiah Ritualls ; ' 
'LaudenBiumAuroicar(upii7ir;' and 'The Can- 
terburian's Self-Conviction ; or an Evident 
Demonstration of the avowed Arminianisme, 
Poperie, and IS-rannie of that Faction, by 
their owne Confessions ; with a Postscript to 
the Personat Jesuite Lvsimachus Nicanor.' 
These extraordinary booKs had been preceded 
by daring action. For in 1639 he accepted 
the chaplaincy of Lord Eglinton's regiment, 
and was with the army of the covenanters at 
Dunse Law under Leslie (Lfttm and Jour- 
nal*, ed. Laing, i. 174). The treaty of Berwick 
led to a temporwy cessation of the unhappy 
strife. But again in 1640 he appeared m 
anna with the covenanters. It was from the 
heat of these bold acts that he proceeded 
to London. In 1642 he was again in Scot- 
land, and app^ntcd professor of divinity 
along with David Dickson, in Glasgow Uni- 
versity. His reputation was great, so much 
so that the other three Scottish universities 
contended for his services. He was fre- 
<lneotly|absent in London, having formed one 
of the renowned Westminster Assemblv. He 
returned to settle finally in Scothind in 1646. 
Other theological and ecclesiastical books 
had in the interval, and in this year, appeared 
— e.g. ' Satan the Leader in Chief to all who 
resist the Reparation ofSins; as it was cleared 
in a Sermon to the Honourable House of 
Commons at their late Solemn Fast, Feb. 2B, 
1643;' 'Erroursand Induration are the great 
Sins and the great Judgments of the Time ; 

f reached in a Sermon before the Bight 
[oDOurable the House of Peers in the Abbey 
Church of Westminster, July 30, 1646 ; ' 
' An Historicall Vindication of the Govern- 
ment of the Church of Scotland, from the 
manifold base Calumnies which the most ma- 
lignant of the Prelates did mvent of old, and 
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now lately have been published with great 
industi^ in two pamphlets at London : the 
one intituled " lasachars Burden," 4c., writ- 
ten and published at Oxford by John Max- 
well, a Scottish Prelate, &c., 1646;' 'A 
Dissuasive from the Errours of the Time; 
wherein the Tenets of the Frincipall Sects, 
especially of the Independents, are drawn to- 
gether in a Map, 1 645-6 ; ' ' Anabaptism, the 
TrueFountaine of Independency, Brownisme, 
Antinomy, Familisme, &c., or a Second Part 
of the Dissuasive from the Errours of the 
Time, 1647.' His larger books, published 
later, are : ' A Review of Dr. Branfliall, late 
Bishop of Londonderry, his Fairo Warning 
Bgainst the Scotes iMsciplin,' 1649; 'A 
Scotch Antidote against the English Infec- 
tion of Arminianism,' 1652 ; ' The Dissuasive 
from the Errours of the Time, vindicated 
from the Exceptions of Mr. Cotton and Mr. 
Tombes,' 1655 ; ' Opus Historicum et Chrono- 
logieum,' publiaheo at Amsterdam, 166S. 

When, after the beheading of Charles I, 
Charles n was proclaimed in Scotland, 
Baillie was one of the divines appointed by 
the general assembly to wait upon his ma- 
jesty at the Hague. On 27 March 1649 he 
addressed Charles in a remarkable speech. 
He was emphatic against the execution of 
Charles I ; but bis acceptance of Charles 11 
was limited by all the niceties of casuistry. 
At the Restoration he was full of ardent 
hope. By the influence nf Lauderdale he was 
appointed principal of the university of Glas- 
gow on his refusal of a bishopric. He was not 
destined to holdhisultimate dignity very long. 
In the spring of 1662 he was' sick and weak.' 
In his last illness he was visited by the new- 
made archbishop of Glasgow, and whilst he 
could not address him as ' my lord,' they got 
on excellently. He died in July 1662, aged 63. 
His ' Letters and Journals,' dating from 1637 
to 1662, remained for many years in manu- 
script in the bands of BaiU'ies heirs. Hany 
transcripts were made fr^m them in the early 
jiart of the eighteenth century, of which one 
IS now in the British Museum, and another 
in the Advocates' Library, Edinbure-h. They 
were printed for the first time at Edinburgli 
in two octavo volumes in 1776, at the sug- 
gestion (it has been doubtfully asserted) of 
Robertson and Hume. This work was ven" 
poorly edited by ' Mr. Robert Aiken, school- 
master of Anderton,' and is disfigiired by 
careless omissions and errors. The Banna- 
tyne Club issued the best edition in 1841-2, 
in three volumes, edited by David Ijung. 

Baillie was twice married, firstly to EiLaa 
Fleming, of the family of Cardarroch — by 
whom he had a ia»6 number of children, but 
only five survived him; she died in June 
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1663. His Beoond wife was Mra. Wilkie, 
widov, daughter of a former priDcipaL of the 
university (Dr. Strang) ; by her he had a 
dauffhter, Matvaret, Trho became wife of 

Waudnsha w of Barrowfield, and grandmother 
of Heniy Home, Lord Kamea. Another de- 
scendant vaa Miss Walkinshatr, mistress of 
James Charles Stuart. 

As a scholar, BaiUie was remarkable. He 
understood thoroughly no fewer than thir- 
teen longUBges, including Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arable, and Ethiopic. lie bad a 
keen, penetratire intellect, which never al- 
lowed nis iaaraing to overload it. He ie an 
alert controversialist, with a swift eye to 
hie opponents' weakneiiseB and admissions. 
He bows to what he believes to be the true 
interpretation of Holy Scripture. He fiercely 
denounces ' the sectaries,' and though per- 
sonally modest, he shows towards adversaries 
little charity. His 'Letters and Journals' 
are for Scotland much what Pepyi and 
Kvelyn are for England. They are especiallj- 
valuable in relation to the a88embl\' of 1638 
and the assembly of Westminster. 

[Kippie's Biogr. Brit. i. 610-15; Chalmers's 
Bi<^. Uict. ; Anderson's Scottish Nation ; Neol's 

on 'BailU* the Cuvenai 

viaw, uxrii, 43, and reprinted in his Miaeel- 

lanies.] A. B. (i. 

BAILLIE, ROBERT {d. 1684), patriot, 
the ' Scottish Algernon Sydney,' as he has been 
named, was son of George Bailtieof St. John's 
Kirk, Lanaikshire.of the Laminj^on Baillies, 
thoueh he himself is known as Badlie of Jervis- 
wood. He first appears in full manhood, as 
the object ofsuspicion and hatred to the powers 
then dominant m Scotland. An apparently 
trivial incident brought thin^ to ^ crisis. 
In June 1676 the Hev. Mr. tirkton, a non- 
episcopalian minister, who had married 
naillies sister, was illegally arrested in the 
High Street of Edinba^h by an informer 
named Carstalrs, on the bidding of Arch- 
biekop Sharp, himself a renegade preeby- 
t^rian. Oarstairs, not having a warrant, 
endeavoured toextort money fromhis prisoner 
before releasing him. Baillie having been 
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n house near the common prison ('Heart 
of Midlothian'), Oarstairs had locked the 
door and refused to open it. Kirkton desired 
of him that he would eitherproduce his war- 
rant or set him free. Instead of compliance, 
Baillie drew a pocket-pistol, and a struggle 
ensued tor ite posseasion. Those without, 
hearing the noise and cries, burst open the 
door, and discovered Kirkton on the floor and 
Oarstairs seated upon him. Baillie demanded 



^ht ot the wan^aut, but none was produced. 
Thereupon Kirkton and hie friend left tha 
house. Upon the compliunt of the infonner, 
he procured an ante-dated warrant, bearing 
the signatures of some members of tJie privy 
council. Baillie — the higher victim — was 
called before the council, and by Sharp's in- 
! fluence was fined ' in six thousand marks ' 
(-318/., or, according to Wodrow, BOOl.), 
' to be imprisoned till paid.' After being four 
months in prison, he was liberated on pay- 
ment of half the fine to Carstairs. Needlees 
to say he was a suspected man henceforward. 
None the less woslie bold and outspoken fur 
civil and religious liberty. In the year 1683, 
sick at heart and seeing no prospect of relief 
&om the prevailing tyranny ui bis native land, 
he joined some fellow-countrymen in negt>> 
tiationsforemigrationtoSouthCarolina. Tb« 
scheme was frustrated. Contemporaneously, 
Baillie and compatriots repaired to London, 
and entered into association with Monmouth, 
Sydney, Kussell, and their friends, if possiblv 
to obtain mitigation, or perchance change, 
of government measures. The Ry% House 
plot came to the front, and though Baillie had 
nothing whatever to do with it, he was ar- 
rested and sent north to Scotland. Hopes of a 
pardon for himself having been treacherously 
. held out to him, on condition of his giving^the 
I government information, he replied ; ' They 
I who can make such a proposal to me neither 
i know me nor my coimtry.' The late Earl 
I Kussell observes :' It is to the honour of Soot- 
land that no witnesses came forward voltm- 
, tariiy to accuse their associates, as had been 
' done in England.' Baillie had married, when 
young, a sister of Sir Archibald Johnston 
of Warriston (who was executed in June 
I83S) ; and during his imprisonment she of- 
fered to go into irons as an assurance against 
any attempt at escape, if only she might keep 
her husband company. But permission waa 
denied. He waa accused of complicity in the 
Rye House plot and conspiracy to raise a re- 
b^on, but his prosecutors were unable to 
adduce one iota of evidence. Therefore h» 
was ordered to ' free himself ' iy oath. This 
he refused to do, and was fined 6,0001. He 
was still held in prison and revised the 
slightest alleviation. Bishop Burnet, in hi» 
' History of his own Times,' informs us that 
' the ministers of state were most eameetty 
set on Baillie's destruction, though he was 
now in so languishinga condition, that if his 
death would have satisfied the malice of the 
court, it seemed to be very near.' He adds, 
that ' all the while he was in prison he seemed 
BO composed and cheerful, that his behaviour 
looked like the reviving spirit of the nobleet 
of the old Greeks or Bxnnans,otnther of th* 
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primitive christians and first martyrs in 
those best daj-s of the church.' On 23 Dec. 
1684 the dying prisoner was (afresh) ar- 
raigned before the Hiffh Court of Juaticitiry 
on the capital charge of treason, lie whs 
carried to the bar in his night-dress, attended 
by his sister (Mrs. Ker of Graden). He 
solemnly denied having been ac<»ssory 



Minorca on 20 May. He was shortly after- 
wards promoted to the command of the Al- 

demey sloop, and early in the following year, 
whilst acting captain of the Tartar Irigate, 
captured a Irenca privateer of 34 guns and 
•2W men, which was purchased into the ser- 
vice as the Tartar's pnxe, and the command of 
her, with post-rank, given to Captain Baillif, 



any conspiracy against the king's or his , 30 March 1757. In this ship he continued, 
brother's life, or of being an enemy to I engaged for the most part in conroy sf— " 



monarchy. He was 'brought in' guilty on till she was lost in 1760; and in the following 
' 1 Dec, early in the moming, and sentenced year, 1761, be was appointed to Oreenwicu 
I be hanged the same aitemoon at the i Hospital, through the interest, it is said, of 



market cross of Edinburgh, with all the j the Earl of Bute \ he certainly had no claim 
usual barbarities of beheading and quar- i to the benefits of the hospital by either age, 
tering. Ujpoa hearing his sentence he said or eeirice, or wounds. In 1774 he was ad- 
simpfy : ' My lords, the time is short, the vanced to be lieutenant-governor of the hos- 
sentence is sharp, but I thank my Ood, who j pital, and in March 1778 published a work 
hath made me as fit todie as you areto live.' : of 116 pages in quarto, the best account of 
He was attended to the scanbld by his de- I which is its title. It runs : ' The Case of 
voted sister. He was so feeble that he re- I the Royal Hospital for Seamen at Greenwich, 
<luiTedassistancetomountthe]adder. ^'hen ' containing a comprehensive view of the in- 
Iie was up he said : ' My faint leat for the pro- I temsl government, in which ere stated the 
lestant religion has brought me to this ; ' but several abuses that have been introduced 
the beating of the drums interrupted him. into that great national estabUshment, 
An intended speech had to go undelivered, wherein landsmen have been appointed to 
Thus, says Bishop Burnet, 'A learned and offices contrary to charter; the ample re- 
worthy gentleman, after twenty months' hard venues wasted in useless works, and money 
usage, was brought to such a death, in a way . obtained by petition to parliament to make 
M) &ul, in all the steps of it of the spirit and i good deficienciies ; the wards torn down and 
practice of the courts of the Inquisition, that ' converted into elegant apartments for clerks 
one is tempted to think that the methods and their deputies ; the peusionerB fed with 
takeninitweresuggestedby onewellstudied . bull-beef and sour small-beer mixed with 
if not fostered in them.' The illustrious ' water, and the contractors, after having been 
nonconformist divine Dr. John Owen, writing ' convicted of the most enormous frauds, suf- 
to a friend in Scotluid before his death, said fered to compound their penalties and renew 
of him : ' You have tmly men of great spirit their contract.' The sin of making charges 
among you; there is, for & gentleman, Mr. such as these was aggravated by the evi- 
Baillie of Jerviewood, a person of the great- dence, amounting to absolute proof, which 
est abilities I ever almost met with.' ' accompanied them. Baillie had not pnt hia 

The Jerviswood family was ruined by the name on the title-page, but he made no 
eitecution and consequent forfeiture of their attempt to conceal it ; and Lord Sandwich, 
head. His son George fled to Holland. He whose conduct was both directly and indi- 
retumed in 1688 with William of Orange, ' rectly called in question, at once deprived 
when be was restored to his estates, 'iba b'T" of his office, and prompted the inferior 
Baillies of Jerviswood have prospered since, officials of the hospital to bring enaction for 
An exquisite miniatureofour patriot, painted libel against him. The trial which followed, 
in 1060, is at Jerviswood. It shows a firm in November 1778, is principally noticeable 
yet naturally gentle fhce, with' touches of for the magnificent speech with which Mr. 
Cromwell in it. i ErsloDe, afterwards lord chancellor, but then 

[ContemporaiT broad-shs^t of Trial ; Andef- j"*} adled to the bar, wound up the defence, 

son's aootUsh Na^on, L I77-B; Bumst's Own and cleared Baillie of the cha^e(CAJfPBBiJ,, 

Time ; Bn^H's Life of Lo«d William Buasall ; ' Livet of t)tt CKajtetllori, vi. 891-8). From 

Wodiow's Analects ; Chambers's Scotsmen.] ; the purely naval point of view, however, 

A. B. Q. I Baillie wvs ruined ; he was acquitted of all 

I legal blame; but Lttfd Sandwich had deprived 

BAILLIE, THOMAS (d. 1802), c^taia : him of his post, and refused to reinsUte 
in the nnral navy, ent«red the narv about , him, or to appoint him to a ship for active 
17^, and was made lieutenant on 29 March service, The question was raised in the 
174S. In 1766 he was serving on board the Houae of Lords {Pari. Hitt. xx. 476); but 
Deptiord, and wsa preaent at the action near | the interest of the ministry was aufficient to 
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decide it agaiiiBt CapUin. Baillie, who during 
the next three years made sereral fruitless 
applications both to the secretarj of the ad- 
miralt^ and to Lord Sandwich himself. His 
lordship had publicly declared that he knew 
nothing s^rainat Captain BaiUie's character 
aa a sea-omcer, aud also that he did not feel 
disposed to act viudictivelj against him ; but 
BwUie's claims were, nevemieless, persist- 
ently ignored, and he was left unemployed till, 
on the change of ministry in 1782, the Duke 
of Richmond, who became master-general of 
the ordnance, appointed him to the lucrative 
office of clerk of the deliveries, A legacy of 
600/. which fell to him two years later served 
rather to mark the current of public feeling in 
the city, Mr. John Bamaid, son of a former 
lord mayor, had left him this 'as a small 
token 01 my approbation of his worthy and 
disinterested, though ineffectual, endeavours 
to rescue that noble national charity [sc. 
Greenwich Hospital] from the rapacious 
hands of the basest and most wicked of 
mankind.' Captain Baillie'a old age passed 
away in the ^uiet enjoyment of his office 
under the Ordnance, which he held till his 
death, 15 Sec. 180-2. 

[Chamock's Biog. Nay. vi. 2U ; Official Letters 
in the Fnblic Record Office.] J. E. L. 

BAILLIE, WILLIAM, Lord Pkovaito , 
(rf, 1593), Scottish judge, of the family of , 
Baillie of Lamington, first appears as ajudge 
of the court of session, 16 Nov. 1560. He : 
yrae appointed president of the court on the 
death of John Sinelair, bishop of Brechin, | 
in 1566. Oa 6 Dec. 1667, he was deprived , 
of this office, in fovour of Sir James Balfour, ' 

a the regent Murray, on the pretext that 1 
i act of institution required it to be held | 
by a person of the spiritual estate. Balfour i 
was in turn removed in 1668, when he was 
accused of participation in Darnley's murder, 
and Baillie, being reinstated, held the office 
till hia death, 2*1 May 1593. 

[Bmnton nod Hais's CoUws of Josciee.] 

M.TII. 

BAILLIE, "WILLLA.M (Jl. 1648), 8cof>- 
tieh ^neral, was the son of Sir WilLam 
Baillie of Lamington, an adherent of Queen 
Mary of Scotland. Hlsmotherwaa adaiigh- 
ter of Sir Alexander Hume, lord provost of 
Edinburgh, and he was bom during the life- 
time of his father's first wife, Mar^ret Max- 
well,coUQte8s of Angus. Sir William Baillie, 
on tiie death of the countess, married his 
mistress, but the son was not thereby legi- 
timatised, and the estates were inherited by 
Margaret Baillie, the eldest daughter by the 
firstmairiage. IiiearlylifeBainiewent,thero- 
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fore, to Sweden, and served under Guatavua 
Adolphue. In a ' list of Scottish officers that 
served his majesty of Sweden ' at the time of 
the mon^rch^ death in 1632, he is styled 
' William Baily, colonell to a regiment of 
foote of Dutch.' After his return to Scot- 
land in 1638 he was employed on manif im- 
portant services by the covenantere. In his 
commission in the army, ratified by parlia- 
ment I IJune 1 640, he is designated ' William 
Baillie of X^them (Letham), Stirlingahire,' 
an estate which came into hia pOBBCBsion 
throuah his marriage to Janet, daughter of 
Sir W illinm Bruce of Olenbouse, ana grand- 
daughter of John Baillie of Letham. In 
1641 he made an unsuccessful attempt to 
have the settlement of the Lamington estates 
reversed in his favour. L'nder Leslie, earl 
of Leven, he was present with the army which 
in 1639 encamped on Dunse Law, and he also 
took part in the incursion into England in the 
following year. As lieutenant-general of foot 
he also distinguished himself under Leslie 
in 1644, at Marston Moor, the siege of York, 
and the capture of Newcastle. In order to 
check the brilliant raids of Montrose and his 
Highlanders in the northern districts of Scot- 
land, he was, in 1646, appointed to the com- 
mand of a strong force, with Sir John Urrr, 
or Hurry, as assistant general. For some 
time he manoeuvred against Montrose with 
great strategic skill, hut, the forces under his 
command having divided, Urry was routed 
' Auldearn, and he himself, after a stubborn 
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after receiving &>m the authorities formal 
approbation of his conduct, he agreed to 
continue in command till an efficient sub- 
stitute could be found. The result fully 
justified his scruples. On 16 Aug. the op- 
posing farces again came in sight of each 
other at Kilsyth. The committee of estates 
resolved to give battle, a determination so 
strongly disapproved of by Bullie that he 
declined to undertake the disposition of tha 
troops, and consented to be present merely 
that he might lessen the disastrous results 
of a defeat which he felt to be inevitable. So 
overwhelming was the victory of Montrose 
that Scotland for a time was at his feet. 
It seemed indeed to be fated that the un- 
doubted bravery and skill of BuIUe should 
always be thwarted by the incompetence and 
blunders of those wliom he served. "When 
the Scots, after the ' engagement 'with Charles 
in the Isle of Wight, resolved on an expedi- 
tion int« England to deliver the 'lui^uom 
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the power of sectaries,' BeiUie wu sppoiuied 
lieutensnt-general of foot in the army raised 
by the Duke of Hamittoa. The loose order 
kept bj the dulce rendered the disaster at 
Pi«8ton on 11 Auff. 1648 B foregone con- 
«liiuon. B&ilUe rallied his forces near Win- 
wick, three miles from Warriiigton, ' main- 
tainirig' the pass,' ocurding to Cromwell, 
'with great resolution for many hours;' but, 
receiving 'an order to make as good con- 
ditions as he could,' he with great reluctance 
B<>nt in a capitulation to Cromwell, which 
was accepted. He took no further prominent 
part in the events of bis time, and there is 
iio record of the day or year of his death. 

[Letters and Jooroals of Robert Baillie, edited 
Liy David Lung, especially ii.llT-ZS, coataining 
Mr William I&illie's viudicatioii of his conduct 
ut KUntb and PreeMn, and iii. 4S6-7 {.Ippeu- 
<Ux)i Honter'sBiggBraDd the House of Fleming, 
2ad ed. (1S6T), fi96-7 : Napier's life of Mont- 
nBie ; Carlyle's CromweU.] T. F. H. 

BAIUJE, WILLIAM, Lord Polkhk- 
KBT (d. 1816), Scottish judge, was the eldest 
«Dn of Thomas BaiUie, writer to the signet. 
He was admitted advocate 1768, judge 1793, 
resigned 1811, and died 14 March 1816. 

[BroDton and Hug's College of Justice.] 

BAHiLEE, "WnXIAM (1723-1810), 
amateur engraver and etcher, was bom at 
Kilbride, in the county of Carlow^ 6 Jun^ 
1723. He was educated in Dubbn under 
I>r. Sheridan, and at the age of eiffhteen came 
to London and entered the Middle Temple 
for the purpose of studying the law, but be 
soon accepted a commission in the army, and 
fought in the 13tb foot at Cullodan, and in 
the Slst foot at Minden. He afterwards ex- 
changed into the cavalry, but retired from the 
eerviceinlTOl with the rank of captain in the 
] 8tb light dragoons, and in 1773 was appointed 
a commissioner of stamps, which office he held 
until 1796. Both before and after leaving the 
armyBaillie devoted his leisure entirely to art, 
and ne was considered one of the most accom- 
plished connoisseurs of bis time. He prac- 
tised engraving in nearly all its branches, 
blending mezzotint and etching with great 
auccess, but he shone most in his imitations 
of Rembrandt, whose 'Hundred Guilder' 
print he exhibited at the Society of Artists 
in Spring Gardens in 1770, in two different 
etates, before and after hia reworking of the 
original plate which he had acquired in Hol- 
land. Afew of his smaller pieces are etched 
lifter hie own designs, but by far the larger 
number of his plates are executed in a mixed 
(uatmer after tue paintings or drawings of 
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masters of the Hutch and Flemish 

schools. He produced upwards of a huadn'd 

tilates, of which he was himself the pub- 
iaber, but nearl v all were collected and issued 
in two folio volumes by Alderman Boydell 
in 179^, and reissued in 1803. Bullie died 
at Paddington, 22 Dec. 1810. His best known 
works are hia restoration of Rembrandt's 
plate of ' Christ healing the Sick,' commonly 
called the 'Hundred Guilder 'print; his com- 
pletion in mezzotint of Rembrandt's own 
etchingof Jesus disputing with the Doctors;' 
and hia copiea of the same master's 'Three 
Trees' and 'The Go Id Weigher.' Besidesthese 
mavbe mentioned his etchings of Rembrandt's 
• Christ and the T\>'o Disciples at Enunaus' 
and 'Burial of Jacob' (often miscalled the 
'Entombment of Christ'), Rubens'a 'Christ 
washing the Feet of the Apostles,' Van deti 
E^khout's ' Susannah and the Elders before 
Daniel,' Terborch'a equestrian portrait of 
William, prince of Orange, end 'The Sacri- 
fice of Abraham ' and a very spirited whole- 
length figure of ' An Officer ' from bis own 
designs. His principal works in mezzoliiit 
are a whole-length portrait uf Jnmea, duke 
of Monmouth, after Nelscher and Wyck, a 
half-length of Fraiis Hals, the Dutch painter, 
after himself, and ' The Piping Boy,' after 
Nathaniel Hone. He also etched a small 
head of himself, and engraved in etip^le 
another portrait of hinlseu after Nathaniel 

[Somermt Bouse Gazette, 1 S24, i. SOO ; Ottley's 
Notices <tf Engravers and their Works, 1831; 
Meyer's KunacTei^Lexikon, ii. G49-6S; Bryan's 
Dictionary of Painters and Engtavars, ed. Oraves, 
18B4 ; Badgmva'a Dictionary of Artists of the 
English School, 1878; Notes and Quarin, Ist 
seriw, lii. IBfl, 5th series, iii. SOB; Sroitb's 
British Mezzotialo Portraits, 1878, 1. 6-7.1 

R.E.O. 

BAILLIE, WILLL\M (d 1782), lieu- 
tenantHiolonel in the East India Company's 
service, was one of Hyder Ali's captives. 
The biography of tbia brave but unfortunate 
officer presents some obscurity. Hie name, 
in common with the names of some otbet 



Army from 1760 ; ' but records in the India 
Office show that he entered the army of the 
East India Company on 18 Oct. 1769 as a 
lieutenant in the infantry at Madras, and 
that the dates of his subsequent commissions 
were as follows ; brevet-captain 6 Sept. 1763, 
substantive captain 2 April 1764, major 
12 April 1772, lieutenant-colonel 29 Ilec 
1776. The historian Wilks identifies him 



le of the three ' English ' 
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bHttalions in the pay of t)ie company, em- 
ployed under Colonel Joseph Smith, in the ! 
operationa against Hyder Ali in I767--S 
{WiLKB, Higt. Ske/cAeg, toI. i. and index to 
ivork). He was in command at Pondicheiry 
during the destruction of the French works 
there in 1779 (Vibabt, toI. i.), and in 17W ' 
was atthehendofa detached force, consisting : 
cif two companies of European infantrv, two I 
Imtteriea of artiller}', anJ five battalions of ' 
native infantry, in the Guntoor Circars. 
"When Hyder Ali, with an army of 100,000 
lighting men, swooped down on the Camatic 
l)y way of the Changama Pass in July of that , 
year, Baillie was ordered to unite his force 
with the army collecting near Madras under 
command of Lord Macleod, who was imme* 
iliately alterwarda succeeded by Sir Hector 
Munro. Moving don-n with the gigantic 
camp-following then customary, and, as some 
writers assert, with many needless delays, 
Baillie drew near to Madras, defeating a di- 
vision of the enemy under Hyder'a son Tip- 
poo, which attaclied him on the march near 
the village of Feramhaukum. Thence he sent 
on word to Munro,who was encamped atCon- 
ieveran), fourteen miles distant, that his losses 
prevented his further movement. Munro 
appears to have feared having his stores e\- 
poied at Conjeveram, and, instead of bringing 
the help which Baillie expected, merely sent 
a small reinforcement ot Highlanders and 
sepoys under Colonel Fletcher. Indeed, a 
wont of judgment and energy Seems to have 
pervaded the measures of both commanders, 
the result being that Baillie, moving forward 
from PoUlore in the direction of Conjeveram, 
on the morning of lOSept. 1780, found him- 
wlf assailed by Hyder Ali's entire host. In 
the engagement which ensued, the blowing 
up of two tumbrils within the oblona- into 
wuicb Baillie bad formed bis troops, followed 






rough his ranks, produced irretrievabli 
fusion. Despite the heroic efforts of their 
officers, the sepoys, panic-stricken, could not 
])e rallied J but the Europeans, to the number 
of five hundred, got together in square under 
Colonel Baillie, who waa on foot, and, taking 
post on a rising bank of sand, fought with a 
stubborn determination never surpassed. 
Agun and again they withstood the fierce 
charges of fresh bodies of Eyder's horae, sup- 
ported by masses of infantry in the intervals, 
until all the officers lay killed or wounded, 
and but sixteen soldiers out of the five hun- 
dred of all ranks in the square remained un- 
hurt. The survivors, including such of the 
wounded as were thought worth removal, 
were swept from the fl^d as prisoners, and 
carried on to Seringapatam. Among the 
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number grievously wounded was Colonel 
BoilUe, whose personal courage in the fight 
and in the subsequent captivitv was admitted 
alike by friends and foes. In dungeons at 
Seringapatam, and most of the time in chains, 
the prisoners remained until ITM, when the 
survivors were returned to Madras. A few 
among them, like Captain Baird, TSid (7lBt> 
Highlanders, afterwards General Sir D. 
Baird, witnessed the day of retribution, long 
deferred, when the fortress fell to British 
arms on 4 May 1790; but Colonel Baillie 
was not of the number, death having ended 
his sufferings in captivity on IS Nov. 17t*i 
(Hook's Li/e o/Batrd, vol. i.). 

[Informalion Bnppli«l bj India Office fmnt 
(1) M8. Fort St. Omrga (Madras) Arm; lAtt^ 
1769-82 ; (2) MS, Army List, irilhout date, re- 
ceived Irom Msdraa in October 1781. In the 
latter Army List Colonel William Daillie ia 
Hbovn as a ' prisoner,' nod in the Fort St. Gsorfis 
List for Novflinber 1782 hia name is concellrd 
with the nate 'dead.' Wilk-i's Hisloriesl Sketchm 
S. India, vols, i. and ii. (Madras, I8S9) ; Vibait's 
Histnry of Madras Sappers aiid Miner", vul. i. 
(London, 1882). For detaiU of (he diaasler uf 
10 Sept. 1782 the following worts mny be c<'n- 
sulled : Wilka's Hittorical Sketchps. Mill's Hiix. 
of India, vol. iv,,and Notes and Queries. 2Dd ser. 
ToL li. ; and for jnrtimlars of the captivity sad 
fur the data of Colonel Baillie'a death, which in 
not specified in India Office Li»tJ9, see Hook's lita 
of Sir D. Baird, vol. i. (London, 1832).] 

H. M. C. 

BAILT, CHARLES (1815^1878), archi- 
tect and archajologist, third eon of William 
Baily, of 71 Gracechurch Street, London, 
and East Dulwich and Standon, Dorking. 
Surrey, waa bom 10 April 1816. His in- 
dependent architectural work included the 
building of St. John's Church, East Bulwich, 
and the restoration of Barnard's Inn Hall, 
and of Iieigh Church (with new tower), near 
Tunbridpe, Kent, He was for some years 
]>rincipal assistant to the City architect, Lon- 
don, in which capacity he took a leading 
™rt in constructing the new roofing of the 
Guildhall and in the building of the Corpo- 
ration Library, In January 1844 Baily was 
elected a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and was also a prominent member of various 
archreolt^cal societies. To the fourth vo- 
lume of the serial published by the Surrey 
ArebsBological Society he contributed ' He~ 
marks on Timber Houses,' with many ad- 
mirable illustrations by himself. Baily was 
long associated with Mr. G. R. French in 
the production of the noble 'Catalogue of 
the Antiquities and Works of Art exhitnted 
at Ironmongers' Hall, London, in the month 
uf May 18H1,' 2 vols, 4to, 1809, and waa 
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■ of the IroiimonBera" Compaiiy in enough of the money his talent prociirecl, 
*"4-5. He died al lieigate -2 Ocl. Ifl7(*. , and the last years of his long life were much 



[Infonnation from Mr. W. Baily ; City Ptsbb, 



mlnrniBsed. A writer in the ' Art Journal ' 



Oct. 1878; Bnildsr, 12 Oct. 1878.] G. O. ' (July 1867) Bays: 'The years of his prolonged 
life irere actively paased in upholding the 
BAILY, EDWARD HODGES (1788- dignity and purity of his art, and in its aii- 
1867), sculptor, was bom at Bristol, where ' nals his name must always be referred to as 
hia father was known as a skilful carver ' one of the most successful and accomplished 
of figure-heads for sliips. Ue was sent to British sculptors of the nineteenth century.' 
a grammar school, but showed the common : ^j^-^ Journal, 1887 ; Athensum. 1 June 1867 ; 
Hrtistic njfiugnatice to the regular studies. : H«ydon's Life and Lelttrs. 3 vols., edited by 
loung Bailv would can'e strange portraits ^ Tom T«yloc i Niiglara KiinBtler-Lcxieon, ed. 
iif Ub Bchoolfellows, and showed no capacity ; 1833 ; Rvdgiave'B Diet, of Eng. School.] 
for ordinary school work. At fourteen he ' E. B. 

•entered a merchant'B office, and remained 

there for two ^ears. During this time he BAILT, FRANCIS (1774-1844), an emi- 
obtained Bome instruction from a modeller uent astronomer, was the third son of Mr. 
in wax, and greatly improved his opportu- , Richard Baily, banker, of Newbury, Berk- 
nity. Soon he forsook commerce, and began shire, where he was bom 28 April 1774. 
tiiking portraits in wax. By virtue of some Placed in a London mercantile house at the 
studies which he made from the antique, he age of fourteen, the acquaintance of Priestley 
obtained a fortunate introduction to Flax- developed hia native taste for experimental 
uian, in whose studio, in 1807, he became a inquiries. But though known amongst his 

(lupil, and there he remained for seven years, young companions as the 'Philosopher of 
n 1809 he entered the Academy schools, Xewbury,' love of adventure was as yet 
gaining silver and gold medals in quick buo- stronger in him than love of science, and his 
ceasion. lie was made an associate in 1817. , seven years' apprenticeship had no sooner ex- 
la 1818 he executed for the British Literary I pired than he sailed for America 21 Oct. 
Institution the beautiful statue which esta- 1705. The narrative of his experiences an a 
blished his reputation, 'Eve at the Foun- traveller ia contained in an extremely curious 
tain.' In 1821 he was elected a full member 1 ' Journal of a Tour in Unsettled Parts of 
of the Royal Academy. From this time North America in 1796 and 1797,' edited by 
until 1868 he was a busy man, and a con- Professor De Morgan in 1856, twelve years 
i<tant exhibitor; the execution of portrait after the death of the author. They include 
Matues and busts occupying the greatest , two narrow esc^)eB from shipwreck, a voyage 
share of his attention. In the region of ideal ' in an open boat down theOhio and Mississippi 
art his taste led himrathertowanJs domestic from Kttsburg to New Orleans, and a return 
than clasaical aubjecta. Nagler gives high i journey to New York across nearly 2,000 
praise to a representation, in high relief, miles of ' wilderness ' uninhabited except by 
of ' Motherly I^ve.' Kindred subjects, the Indians. A matrimonial project, vaguely 
' Mother andChild,' 'Oroup of Children,' and indicated in connection with some st«pa to- 
Ibelike, were favourites of hia, and were oflen ; wards naturalisation and permanent resi^ 
repeated. Of his portrait statues, perhaps the ! dence in the United States, proving abortive, 
Itest known are his Charles Jamea Fox and j he landed at Briatol 1 March 1798, and went 
Lord Mansfield in St. Stephen's Hall, West- home to Newbury. The roving tendency, 
minster. He had among his sitters many dis- | none the less, was still strong upon him. In 
tinguiahed men, including Stothard, Fuseli, j May 1799 he volunteered to travel in the 
Maxman, Byron, Ilaydon, and the Duke of | service of the African Association, having 
Wellington. Of his connection with theduke j formed a plan of exploration on the Niger, 
an amusing account is preserved by Haydon. : which, he informed Sir John Stepney, ' he 
It shows the sculptor to have been at once a < would have gone through any trials' to carry 
cool-headed and high-spirited man. Amongst | out. Funds, however, were deficient; 
pitrely&ucifulsubiectSibeaideB those already after some futile thoughts of a i;omini« 
referred to, ' The Graces,' ' Eye listening to in the engineers or militia, he accommodated 
the Voice,' and ' A ^rl preparing for the himself to the prosaic destiny of a stock- 
Bath' may be mentioned. In 1863 Baily, broker, entering into partnersliip, about the 
who for some years thenpaathad done little, end of 1799, with Mr. Whitmore, of the 
was made an 'honorary retired academician,' London Stock Exchange, 
and exhibited no more. He died at Holloway With characteristic thoroughness, Baily 
on 22 May 1867. He stands high in bis now engaged in commercial pursuits. He 
profesaiou as an artist, but was not careftil became a consummate man of SusineSB, earn- 
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iug, besides a considerable fortune, an un- 
surpassed reputation for integrity tmd int«lli~ 
gence. His complete idendfication with his 
professioD wb£ shown in a pamphlet defend- 
ing its rights against the encroachments of 
the city of London in 1806, as well as by the 
active part taken b^ him in the exposure of 
the Bereuger fraud in 1814. To his sagacity 
iu preparing the evidence the success of the 
prosecution was considered to be in great 
measure, if not wholly, due ; and the three 
rt'ports (printed 1814--15) of the committee 
appointed hy the Stock Exchange to investi- 
gate the sufiject were drawn up by him. A 
series of remarkable publications meanwhile 
attested his varied powers. The first of these 
was entitled ' Tahles for the Purchasing and 
Renewing of Leases' (1802, 2nd ed. 1807, 
3rd 1812). Its success encouraged him to 
pursue the suhject in two works of standard 
authority, the ' Boctrine of Interest and An- 
nuities analvtically investigated and ex- 
plained ' (1808), and the ' Doctrine of Lifs- 
Anuuities and Assurances analytically in- 
vestigated and practically explained ' (1610). 
The fourteenth chapter of the latter, separately 
reprinted with the title 'An Account of the 
several Life- Assurance Companies established 
in London, containing a view of their re- 
spective Mertts and Advantages,' was greedily 
bought up in two editions (1810 and liill), 
and the treatise itself was translated into 
French under the auspices of the 'Compognie 
d'Assurances GSufirales sur la Vie' (lEBe). 
In this country the demand vras such that 
copies sold for 4/. and 61., and the price of 
an appendix to the second issue (1813), con- 
taining an exposition of Barrett's mode of 
computing life-tables, alone rose to a, guinea. 
This scarcity induced a fraudulent reprint, 
succeeded by an avowed republication in 1864 
(with omission of the fourteenth chapter and 
appendix), under the care of Mr. Fihpowski. 
jbiily's merits as a writer on life-contingen- 
cies were undoubtedly very great. The suh- 
ject was by him first presented in a symme- 
trical form ; a uniform system of notation was 
introduced j and to a perspicuous and com- 
prehensive view of the labours of his prede- 
cessors the results of much original research 
were added. 

His divergence into a new field was marked 
by the publication, in 1812^ of ' A New 
dhart of HistorVj' accompanied by a ' De- 
scription '—of which five editions were sold 
in three years — ejchihiting the chief revolu- 
tions of empire during the historical period. 
The jreparatiou of chronological tables for an 
' Eptome of Universal History ' (published 
1813 in 3 vols. 8vo) led to his first eesaf in 
astronomy, A paper ' On the Solar Eclipse 
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which is said to have been predicted by 
Thales/ read before the Royal Societv 
14 March 1811 (PAtV. Tiwu: ci. 220),proTt^ 
him a skilled computist ; but the dat« a^ 
signed, 30 Sept. 610 B.C., was shown by hi^ 
own appended investigation of the eclipse of 
Agathocles (16 Aug. 310 B.C.) to be insecure, 
and was corrected hy Sir Qeorge Airy, witli 
the aid of improved lunar tables, to 38 Mav 
585 (PAil. Trtau. cxliii. 198 j Mem.Jt.A. «. 
Mtvi. 139). 

Uis interest in astronomical subjects hence- 
forth grew and developed. He wrote a 
pamphlet in 1818 summoning attention to 
the annular eclipse of 7 Sept. 1820, which 
he himself observed at Kentish Town {Mem. 
S. A. S. i. 135), translated in 1819 Cagnoli's 
' Method of ascertaining the Figure of the 
Earth hy means of Occiutations of the Fixed 
Stars,' and powerfully helped to auickeii 
astronomical progress in England by his fre- 
quent notices, in the ' Philosophical Maga- 
zine,' of foreign improvements and publica- 
tions. But the establishment of the Astro- 
nomical Societyformed, in SirJohnHerscheVs 
words, ' a chief and deciding epoch in hia 
life.' He was one of the fourteen who met 
at the Freemasons' Tavern 12 Jan. 1820, and 
constituted themselves a corporate body with 
that title. And on Baily, as its acting 
secretary during the first three years of its 
existence, devolved the chief labour of its 
organisation. By him its rules were framed, 
the routine of its business fixed, its finances 
set in order. He was a member of every 
committee, regulated every undertaking, 
guided every negotiation, drew up nearly every 
report. By his judicious action the aodety 
was, in 1834, put in possession of epauaiu 
apartments in Somerset House, and on the 
death of Qeoive IV raised to an equal foot- 
ing with the Royal Society on the visiting 
board of the Royal Observatoty. He was 
four times elected its president (for terms of 
two years), eleven times vice-president, and 
invariably sat on the council. 

In 18^5 Baily retired from bu^ess, pur- 
chased a house and sycamore-shaded garden 
at 37 Tavistock Place, and devoted himself 
wholly to astronomy. He was then fifty-one ; 
hut in the nineteen years remaining to him 
he executed labours the extent and value of 
I which it is difficult, in a brief summary, 
adequately to describe. Although not hini- 
I self an habitual observer, the scope of hia 
j efibrts was directed to imparting a higher 
value to the observations of others, both by 
'■ connecting them with the past and by absdp- 
I ing them for the future. His revision of 
: star-catalogues alone entitled him, in Kr 
' John Ilersohel's ojonion, to rank amongst 
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the greatest benefactors to BStronomy. Those seeing both worku throueli tbe press (the re- 
of Ptolemy, Ulugh Beigh, Tycho Brahe, ' duction of Lacaille's 9|i66 southern stars 
IlaUey, and Hevelius, corrected with vB£t having been executed bv HenderBOn) he was 
expenditure of time and care, and furnished overttSten by death. Tneir publication was, 
pachwith a valuable preface, were printed in | after many delays, completed in 1847, the cost 
1849 at his cost as vol. xiii. of the 'Memoirs i of reduction beinp defrayed by the nasocia- 
of the ROTa] Aatronomica! Society.' That tion, that of printing by the goremmenl. 
of Tobias Mayer he revised from the original j Early in his aatronomical career Baily be- 
iibservations, the publication of which by the . came impressed with the urgent need of a 
Board of Longitude he had procured in 1826, remedy for the prevalent confusion regarding 
the result forming part of voi. iv. of the so- the corrections for aberration, nutation, kc, 
ciety's 'Memoirs, and apj>earing also sepa' and had already in 18:^2, with the aid of 
rately (1830). A comparison of most of its . Gompert*, devised a means of simplifying 
968 stars with their places as given by their application, when No. 4 of the ' Astro- 
Bradley was added, besides forty-£ve supple- nomiscbe Nachrichten,' containing Bessel's 
mentary stars. i similar but more comprehensive improve- 

The perusal, in 1832, of Flamsteed's auto- ment, was {)ut into his hands {Phil. Mag. 
graph letters to his ex-SiSsistant, Abraham ix. 281). Discarding without a murmur his 
Sharp, lent to Baily by his neighbour, Mr. privatecloimsasaninventor, he immediately 
K. Giles, induced him to examine the entire proceeded to publish and recommend the 
mass of his manuscripts, which bad lain method by which they had been superseded. 
mouldering for sixty years in the librory at This he most effectually accomplished in tlie 
Greenwich. He soon came to the conclusion ' Astronomical Society s Catalogue ' of 2,881 
that Flamsteed's character, both personal and stars (epoch I Jan. 1630), accompanied by 
scientificjhodbeengrievouslymisrepresented, tables fur reduction constructed on the new 
and wrote to the Duke of Sussex, president ' system, forming a boon of inestimable value 
of the board of visitors of the Royal Obser- to practical astronomers. It was printed as 
vatory, suggesting the propriety of a repub- an appendix to the second volume of the 
lication ofthe' British Catalogue,' with such society's ' Memoirs ' in 1827. The merit of 
selections from, authentic documents as might ^ the compilation can best be estimated bv a 
serve to rectify prevalent errors in regard to reference to Sir John Ilerschel'a address in 
the conduct and motives of its author. The presenting Baily with the Astronomical So- 
recommendation was adopted, and a massive ciety's g^d medal, 11 April 1837 (.Vfin. 
(iiiarto volume, entitled 'An Account of the R. A. S. iii. 123). 

Kev. John Flamateed, the first Astronomer The same principles were still further ex- 
Royal,' was issued under Baily's care, at the tended in the 'Catalogue of the British As- 
public expense, in 1835. This remarkable sociation,' Not only the number of stars 
production threw a flood of light on Flam- was increased to 8,S77 (reduced to 1 Jan. 
steed's relations with his contemporaries. It 1850), but proper motions, when determi- 
ineluded several autobic^aphical fragments, nable, were inserted, with, in all cases, the 
forming a tolerably complete whole, a vast secular variation of the annual precessions 
mass of previously unpublished correspond- (see Baily's preface). Resolved upon at the 
ence, besides the revised and annotated cota- Livemiol meeting of the British Association 
logue, reinforced with Miss Herschel's list of in 1837, the work was wholly superintended 
564 tnedited stars from Flamsteed's autograph by Baily, and was left by him at his death 
entries (previously arranged by Baily in order ' almost complete. It was published in 1845 
of right ascension, MemoiTt Soy. Attnm. Soc, at the public cost, and is still in high repute. 
iv. 129). Baily's historical introduction, pre- Owing to the deficiency of reliable materials, 
face to the catal<»Tie, and appendix (issued . however, the places of many of the southern 
January 1887) exmbited, in a succinct form, stars included in it were found defective, and 
the results of much patient and profound were immediately revised by Moclear at the 
research. Cape of Good Hope (see, for his list ' "" 



The reduction of the catalogues of I' 
laude and Lacaille, by which these great 
stores of celestial information were first 
rendered practically available, was under- 
taken, at the instance of Baily, by the Bri- 
tish Association in ia^7-8. In 1849 he had 
uecom^ished the arduous task of deducing 
the mean from the apparent places of 47,390 
stars in the ' Ilistoire Celeste.' In that of 



, Mem. JR. A. S. x\. 46). The value 
of this catalogue, as well as of the two 
others compiled under the same authority 
(those of Lalande and Lacaille), was much 
enhanced by the uniform system of nomen- 
clature adopted throughout. This material 
improvement was the result of Baily's severe 
labours in revising the boundaries of the 
constellations, and marshalling into recog- 
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nisable order the stars composing them. A site of the pendulum, was in many casi'i 
paper on the subject, read by him before the more than double the old. The subject iif 
Itoyal Astronomical Society 13 May 1843, the length of the seconds pendulum leil 
was appended to the report of a committee naturally to that of the national unit of 
(consistingofIIerschel,Whewell,and Baily) length, defined hy act 5 George IV in term^ 
appointed by the British Association in 1840 of that (as it hod now proved) uncertain 
to consider the subject (Rtport, 1844, p. 34), quantity, Baily accordingly oblaiaed in 183S 
and was also reprinted in his introduction to fi'om the Itoyal Astronomical Society autho- 
tlie 'Catalogue. : rity to construct for them a tubular scale of 

The reform of the'Xautical Almanac' was five feet (see his admirable report, Jfnn. £. 
another of the benefits derived by science from A. S. ix.3o),tlie accuracy of which had be«ti 
his zeal. It was rendered inevitable by his i ascertained by repeated comparisons with 
strictures on its deficiencies in 1819, \%'2'2, i the standard yard, when the latter waa irre- 
and 1829, and the admiralty having, on the . parably injured in the (Muflagration of the 
death of the superintendent, Dr. Thomas houaea of parliouieftt 16 (Jet. 1834, A com- 
Voung, 10 May 1829, submitted the matter mission of seven, ajipointed 11 Maj 1838 to 
to the Astronomical Society, Baily formed consider the beat means of replacing it, in- 
une of the deliberating committee, and drew eluded him amongst its members; and to 
up the report upon which the present Natio- , him was entrusted in lft43,by the imanimou^ 
nal Ephemeriswas modelled (^Metn, K. A. S. i desire of his colleagues, the actual recon- 
iv. 449). I atructiun of the standards of length, in the 

In view of Captain Foster's proposed ex- | preparatory experiments for whicli lalKiriou.4 
pedition, Baily devised, in 1828, a simplified I tnak he was arrested by fatal illness. 
Kind of convertible penduliun (described in | The most arduous and conspicuous labour 
Phil. Mag. iv. 137), of which two specimens, i of his life has still to be adverted to. Thi« 
of iron and copper respectively, formed part ' was the repetition of the 'Cavendish eiperi- 
of the scientific equipment of the Ohanti- ment 'for measuring the density of the earth, 
cleer. The accidental death of her com- The principle of this research depends upon 
mander (5 Feb. 1831) threw upon him the the comparison between tJie obsen'ed attroo- 
nnerouB duty of digesting and completing | tive effects of masses of ascertained wei^t 
(by swinging the pendulums in London) the and density with the known force of grayitv 
numerous observations made in both hemi- at the earth's surface ; but ite adequate exe- 
spheres ; and his elaborate and admirable re- cution is attended by difficulties of the most 
jfort, presented to the admiralty and ordered baffling description. A remark made by Pro- 
tobe printed at the government expense, filled fessnr I)e Morgan at the council-table of the 
the entire seventh volume of the 'Hoyal As- Royal Astronomical Society occasioned tbe 
tronomical Society's Memoirs.' The general ' appointment, in 1831), of a committee to con- 
result of :iO,000 experiments gave 1/289' 48 sider the matter ; but no progress was modi- 
for the ellipticity of the earth, showing a , until Baiiy offered his services in 1837, and 
most satisfactory agreement with Sabine's the treasury granted TjOOi. towards expenses, 
of 1/288-40. The operation, conducted in an upper room 

Meanwhile Baily hod prosecuted inde- of his house, twelve feet square, lasted from 
pendently a research entitling him to a dis- October 1838 to May 1842, and resulted in 
tinguiahed share of merit in the determina- , establishing, within narrow limits of error, 
tion of the length of the seconds' pendulum. I that our globe is composed of materials, on 
Bessel pointed out in 1828 (Abhandlumf^ an average, 666 times as heavy as w»t*r 
Eon. Ak.der Wig*. Berlin, 1826, p. 32)that, | (Mem. R. A. S. xiv, table vii.) Neverthe- 
in the received ' correction for buoyancy,' no i less, in spite of precautions incredibly mi- 
flllowunce was made for the expenditure of nute, the experiments were vitiated during 
force in setting the particles of surrounding eighteen months by an unknown cause of 
air in motion. In order to estimate with error. Ultimate success seemed scarcely t-t 

Scision this neglected element of reduction, be hoped for, yet Baily resolved to persevere; 
ilyhad a vacuum-apparatus erected in his \ and to this determination. Lord Wrottesley 
house, and there carried out, in 1831-2, a j remarked (Mem. It. A. S. xv. 280), it is due 
series of most delicate experiments on eighty- ' that his memoir (occupying the entire four- 
six pendulums of every variety of form and '■ teenth volume of Mem. R. A. S.) 'is hardly 
material, of which the details were commu- less valuable as a lesson upon the nature ancl 
nicated to the Royal Society 31 May 1832 use of the torsion pendulum in measuring 
(Phil. Tram, cxxii. 399). It appeared thence ^ smalt forces than as a determination of the 
that the value of the new correction, while mean density of the earth.' It was at length 
varying very sensibly with the shape and suggestedbyProfessorForbesthattbeaiiODUk- 
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lies in question might be due to the radiation ceived from the unireraity of Dublin) wom 
■of heat from Ibe leaden masses employed to conferred upon him, in company with Aiiy 
deflect the pendulum, and proposed gildin;; and Struve. Soon after his Ktum to Lon- 
both them and the torsion-box. The remedy don, howerer, an internal complaint became 
'was completely successful ; and the process manifest, and he sank gradually and without 
beguncfe notio in January 1841 wBsconducted pain, expiring 30 Aug. 1844, aged 70. He 
to a successful issue. The printed observations was at the time president of the Royal 
numbered ^,153 (besides upwards of a thou- ; Astronomical Society. 
sand rejected as untrustworthy), varying- in The abilities of Francis Baily were not of 
duration from ten to thirty minutes. ITiis me- the highest order. As a mathematician his 
momble labour was rewuded with the Royal range was a limited one. He never mastered 
Astronomical Society's gold medal (of wh:ch the refinements of modem analysis, and was 
Baily thus for the second time became the frequently indebted to the aid of Professors 
recipient) 10 Feb. 1843. I Air^ and De Morgan in working out his in- 

ITie few noteworthy observations of the vestigations. Nor was his mind visited by 
lieavens made bv Baily referred, singularly any of the luminous inspirations of genius. 
«nough, to the subject of his first aatronomi- Yet his life presents an almost uuique ex- 
cel investigation. On 16 May 1636, while ample of laborious usefulness to science. 
watchii^ an annular eclipse of the sun at More than to any single individual, the rapid 
Inch Bonney, near Jedburgh, be witnessed generaladvanceof practical astronomy in the 
a phenomenon to which he first directed ex- , British islands was due to him. To clear dis- 
ilicit attention, and which, bom his vivid : cemment of the precise wonts of his time he 



description, received the name of ' Baily's ' joined untiring activity in supplying them. 
Beads.' It consists in the breaking up of , Ilis organising energy was gmded by 
thefinesolarcrescent visible at the beginning which renden-d it irresistible. Add 



and end of central eclipses into a row of faculty of order and concentration, with a 
lucid points, the intervals separating which perfect knowledge of and complete mosteri- 
at times appear to be draivn out, as the moon | over his powers, and the sources of his olmost 
advances, into dark lines or belts ; the whole unparalleled effectiveness as a worker become 
being a combined effect of irradiation and in some decree apparent. Besides the special 
"the inequalities of the moon's edge. Daily's tasks executed by him with astonishing tho- 
narrative (Mem. S. A. S. x. 1) excited strong roughness, precision, and rapidity, he took a 
Interest, and effectively roused astronomers leading port in the general conduct of Bcien- 
to the importance of eclipses under their , tific affairs. He was unfaihng at theonnual 
«Ay»iea/ aspect, that of 8 July 1842 being at ■ visitation of the Koyal Observatory during 
his suggestion prepared for with this view. ' twenty-seven years. He succeeded Babbage 
Baily o&erved it from an empty room in the in 1 8f& as permanent trustee of the Britisli 
university of Favia, with the same instru- ' Association, and had belonged to its council 
"ment (a St-foot Dollond's achromatic) used for two years previously. lie aided in the 
at Inch Bonney. The 'beads' were less foundation (in 1830) and became vice-pre- 
-conspicuous than before ; but he was (in his sident of the Geographical Society, acted, 
«wn words) ' electrified ' by the unexpected . during considerable periods, as vice-president 
and 'appalling' splendour of the corona, and treasurer of the Hoyal Society, generally 
through whicji rose three vast prominences held a seat on the council, and rare^ missed 
resembUng the' snowy tops of Alpine moun- one of its meetings from the date of his electiou 
-tains when coloured by the rising or the set- aefellow,^2 Feb. 1821, Scientific distinctions 
tingsun'(.lf«n. AjI.S. XV. 6). But towards were showered upon him. He wos a fellow 
the solution of the magnificent problem thus of the Linnean and Geological societies, a 
presented to science he did not live to see corresponding member of the Institute of 
«nv advance made. France, of tlie Academies of Beriin, Naples, 

In June 1841 he was knocked down by a and Palermo, and was enrolled on the lists of 
furious rider while crossing 'Wellington the American and Itoyal Irish Academies. 
Street, and lay for a week senseless. Never- Few men have left behind them so enviable 
theless, he completely recovered, and was aieputation. Hewasgentleaswell as just ; 
Able to resume his experiments in weighing he loved and sought truth ; he inspired in an 
the earth by the end of September. It was . equal degree respect and aifection. He was 
not until the spring of 1844 that his health, never married; and his sister, Miss Eliiabeth 
until then remarkably stable, finally gave I Baily (who survived him fifteen years), su- 
way, although he rallied sufficiently to attend i perintended his hospitable establishment. 
commemoration at Oxford, when an honorary [Sic J. Hersehel, in JlMnoira R. Asir. fVicxv, 
degree of D.C.L. (previously, in 1836, re- | ail.publishodsepiiratelyunder tht tideMainoir, 
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of F. Bnilj, Esq. (1845), also profized to tlie 
Journal of a Tour, vith n list of S^lft »ric- 
ingi, niiiatj-one in uambei'; Month, ^ot. R. 
Astr, Soc. liv, 112; Alutracta Phil. Trana. t. 
fia*; Penawk'aAddresgBrit.AHH. lS14,xiiix.; 
Dublin RsTiBV, iviii. 75 (Do M^irg&n on Repeti- 
tion of Cavendish Eipecimenta).] A, M, C, 

BAILT. JOHN WALKER (1899-1873), 

BTchsBologist, brother of Charles Baily [q-v-Ji 
was bom 9 Jan. 1809, and died 4 March 
1873. He was head of the firm of William 
Baily & Sons, and master of the Irou- 
mon^ra' Company in 1662-3. He is chiefiy 
known to archsologiats as having formed 
an important collection of Roma no-Brit is!i 
and mediiBTal remains unearthed by excava- 
tions in the City of London during the years 
18tl2-72. This collection was purchased in 
1881 by the Corporation of London for their 
museum of City antiquities. In the same 
year his collection of arms and armour, 
formed 1836-45, became the property of the 
Baron de Cosson, of Chertsey. 

[Information from Mr. W. Bailj; Joomal of 
Britiih AKhsralogical AHSoeiatiaD, zxi. 349-61 ; 
Kicholl'a Hist, of the Ironmongers' Company, 
pp. 417 •., M7.1 O. Q- 

BAILT, THOMAS, D.D. (d. 1591), 
catholic divine, was a native of Yorkshire, 
and studied at Clare Hall, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded B.A. in 1546. Soon afterwards 
he became a fellow of that house, and in 
1549hecommencedM.A. Inl564he sen-ed 
the office of proctor, and in the following 
rear subBcribed the Roman catholic articles. 
lie was appointed master of Clare Hall pro- 
bably about November 1557. When Queen 
Elizabeth succeeded to the throne, he refused 
to comply with the change in religion ; and 
on being deprived of his mastership he went 
to LouvMn, where he was admitted D.D. 
lie remained there tiil January 1576, when 
he removed to Douay on the invitation of 
Dr. (afterwarda Cardinal) Allen, who em- 
ployed him in the government of the English 
College, both at Douay and Rheims. In 
AHei?B absence he was usually appointed re- 
gent of the college. He had the chief hond 
in managing the temporalities of the college, 
while Dr. Bristow regulated the schools, and 
Dr. Allen himself inspected discipline. Dodd 
remarks that ' the coUe^ was very pro- 
sperous under this triumvirate ; but as a na- 
tion quickly finds the loss of a zealous and 
able ministry, so it happened to the English ^ 
College, which, upon their decease, was op- , 
—eased with debts and divided by parties.' | 
:. Buly, who was succeeded in the vice- i 
■esidency of the college by Dr. Worthington, 
teams a prebendary of Cambray when Allen | 
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was advanced to the dignity of cardinal in 
1687. He died at Douay 7 Oct. 1691. 

[Dodd's Chnrch Hist. it. 48, S8. 382; Kancs 
of the EDgiish College, Donaj (index, iuidi4 
'Bayley'); Letters and Memorials of Cardioal 
Allen (indai, under ' Bayl? '); Cooper's AthmK- 
Cantab, ii. lOS, 6iS; Iamb's Collection of Letter-. 
Rtatntes, and othar Docnments, 175; MS. Addil. 
9863, f. 1SS6.] T. C. 

BAIN. [See also Baikh and Batxe.^ 

BAIN, ALEXANDER (1810-1877), tha 
author of several important telegiapliic in- 
ventions, the chief of vhich was tbe aato- 
matic chemical t«lenaph, was born in the 
pariah of Watten, Coithnesa-shire- After 
having served as apprentice to a clockiii»ker 
at Wick, he came up to London in 1637 »a a 
journeyman. He was led, by lectures ■which 
he attended at the Adelaide Gallery, to ftpply 
electricity to the working of clocks, and wu 
one of tbe first to devise a method by which a 
number of clocks could be worked electriollr 
&om astandard time-keeper, thon^the credit 
of this invention is claimed hy Wheatston« 
as well as by Bain. It is donhtfal, again, 
whether he was the inventor of the first 

{rinting telegraph, as this too is disputed. 
n both cases he was unquestionably veiy 
early in tbe field. He discovered indepen- 
dently the use of the earth circuit, but hem 
he was certainly anticipated by SteinheiL 
Electric fire-alarms and sounding apjpaiatiu 
were also among his inventions. His most 
important invention was the chemical tele- 
graph of 1843 previously mentioned. This 
apparatus could De worked at a speed hitherto 
impossible, and its invention certainly en- 
titles Bain to the credit of being the pioneer 
of modem high-speed telegraphy, Itisatated 
that the rate at which the apparatus was 
capable of working was discovered accident- 
ally, in consequence of the breaking of a 
spring during an experiment. The machine 
ran down, but the message was nevertheless 
properly received. Perhaps the most valu- 
able part of the invention consisted in the 
use of strips of perforated paper for th« 
transmission of the message. This contri- 
vance was long after adopted b^ Wheatatone, 
and is in use in all the existing high-speed 
systems of telegraphy. He received as much 
as 7,000/. for his telegraphic patenlfl, but the 
money was wasted in litigation, and he died 
a jMxir man. Intemperance was another 
cause of his non-success in life. In 187S he 
received a grant from the Royal Society of 
150/., and at the time of his death he vas 
supported by a government pension of SOI. 

[In 1813 John Finluson pnbUahed ao aceooiit 
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of Bnin'acUinu to the bvenCioD of eleclrii: clocks 
und of tha printing telegraph. A description of 
his cheinieal telt^mphvua given in Bpnper read 
bv Bain before theSocietv of Arts in ISeS (Soc. 
of Arts Jonrn, xiv. 138) ] H. T. W. 

BAIirBBIDaE,CHRISTOPHER(I464? 
—1514), archbishop of York and cardinal, 
was bom of a good family at Hilton, near 
Appleby, in WeBtmoreUnd. He is iaid to 
hare been fiftyyeare old at hie death (Bkowk's 
I'enetian Calendar, ii, 460), and must there- 
fore hare been bom about 1464. He studied at 
Queen's Ckillege, Oxford, of which he became 
provost before 14P5, and a liberal bene&ctor 
afterwards. He received irom the uniYersity 
the d^Tse of LL.D. His first recorded pro- 
motion was to the prebend of South Grantham 
in Salisbury, which he resigTied in February 
1486-6 for that of Chardstock in the same 
cathedral ; and in April following he was 
made prebendary of Horton, also in Salisbur]'. 
On 26 Feb. 1495-^ he received the prebend 
of Xorth Kelsey in Lincoln Cathedral, which 
he resigned in ItiOO. In 1407 he was made 
trettsuier of St. Paul's. In 1501 he was 
named archdeacon of Surrey. In September 
1603 he was admitted to the preoend of 
Strensall in York Cathedral, and on 21 Dec. 
in the same year he waa installed dean of 
York, In 1605 he was also made dean of 
'n'indsor, and reBigned the rectory of Aller 
in the diocese of Bath and Wells. Mean- 
while he had been appointed master of the 
rolls on 13 Nov. 1604, and held the office 
till his elevation to the bishopric of Durham 
three years later. He was nominated to that 
aee by the king, and hod the temporalities 
restored to b'"i on 17 Nov. 1507, but he 
only received his bulls in January following 
(Gairdnbk'b MemorinU ofHmry VII, 106). 
So rapidly, however, did he advance in the 
king's favour that in July, only six months 
later, he was talked of for the archbishopric 
of York, which had been vacant even before 
his promotion to Durham {ihid. 125). And 
the rumour proved to be correct, the bull 
for his translation being dated 12 Sept. 1508. 

In 1509 he was sent by Henrj- Till as 
his ambassador to the pope, and arrived at 
Rome on ^4 Nov. Just at this time Julius U 
had taken alarm at the invasion of Italy by 
Ijouis XII, and the ft-iendship of England 
was of special importance to him. He de- 
parted from Itome to relieve Bologna, and 
was nearly taken prisoner in the war. A 
Eution among the cardinals in the interest 
of France ventured to summon a council in 
opposition to him at I^sa. Julius opposed 
council to council, and made a new batch of 
cardinals at Ravenna to counterbalance the 
sdusmatics. They were created on 10 March 

fOL.n. 



1511, and Bainbridge was one of them. The 
title given him was Cardinal St. Fnixedis. 
But the first duties he was expected to per- 
form for the warlike pontiff were those of a 
general, for he was despatched with troops 
to beside Ferrara. The pope appointed him 
legate, but gave him comnkand of the army 
as welL In October of the same year the 

Kpe concluded the Holy League against 
ance, and Henry VUI intimated his adhe- 
sion to it through Bainbridge, who continued 
a steadfast enemy to France to his dying day. 
At his request even Leo X, who succeeded 
Julius in the papacy, seems to have been 
willing to invest Henry ^"III with the title 
of Most Christian king, which Louis had 
forfeited by raising war against the pope. 
But the peace mode between France and 
England in 1514 must have pre vented Henry's 
formal acceptance of the title. Bainbridge 
died on 14 July in that year, just before these 
negotiations had come to toaturity, He had 
been poisoned by a chaplain in his own ser- 
vice named Rinaldo de Modena. Tlie man 
was taken and thrown into the castle of St. 
Angelo, where he not only confessed his 
crime, but stated that he had done it at the 
instigation of Silvester de Giglis, bishop of 
Worcester, the resident EngliMi ambassador 
at the court of Rome, who r^arded Bain- 
bridge as his rival. De Giglis, however, who 
was very influential at l&me, found means 
to ^et him to retract his confession ; after 
which he stabbed himself and died in prison. 
Richard Pace and John Clerk, the cardinal's 
executors, were eager to prosecute De Giglis, 
but he maintained that the priest was a 
madman whom he had dismissed from his 
own service some years before in Eng'land, 
and his defence was accepted as sufficient. 

Bainbridge was buried at the English hos- 
pital at Rome, since called the English Col- 
lege. He is said to have been a man of 
violent temper. His own secretary, Pace, 
acknowledged that there were faults in his 
character — indeed, that he had some positive 
vices ; but declared that he was strong in 
his fidelity to the king, and most outspoken 
in defence of Henry's interests at Rome when 



graphiaBritannica.' Hehas been confounded 
by some biographers with Christopher Urs- 
wick, almoner to Henry VH, who, bearing 
the same christian name, was his prede- 
cessor in several of his numerous church 
preferments before he became a bishop. 

[Wood's AlheniB Oxoniensei, ii. 702 ; Bio- 
gTHphia Brittuinica, ed. Kippis (whire t)ie name 
BpjBarH nnder the rather doubtful form of ^m- 
bridge); Surteee" Durham, i. liiv ; Le Npvb'b 
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l^ssti ; Baronins ; Ciaconias ; CnUndnr of 
Heary VIII, vol. i. ; VenetiaD Qileiidar, vol. ii,] 
J. Q, 
BAINBRIDOE, JOHN, M.D. (1582- 1 
1643), physician and astronomer, son of 
Robert and Anne Bainbridge, waa bom at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire, He re- \ 
ceived hia education at the grammar school 
of tbislittle town, and at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, where bis kioaman, Dr. Joseph 
HaU, afterwarda bishop of Norwich, was his 
tutor, and where he took the degrees B.A. 
(1603), M.A. (1607), and M.D. (1614). For 
some years after leaving the university be 
kept u Bchool and practised medicine at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, occupying what little j 
leisure he had in following up an early taste I 
for mathematics, especially astronomy. He 
next removed to London, living 'near All- | 
liallows in the Wall,' and was admitted a 
licentiate of the College of Physicians (6 Nov. 1 
1618), In 1619 Sir Henry Savile, whose 
notice he had attracted by publishing an | 
astronomical description of the comet of the : 
previous year, appointed him to the Saviiian j 

Sofessorship which be had j uat founded at 
idbrd, and Bainbridge entered Merton Col- 
lege as a master commoner. In the following 
year be was incorporated doctor of medicine 
at Oxford, and in 1631 and 1635 was respec- 
tively appointed junior and senior reader of 
Linacres lecture. With the view to pub- 
lishing correct editions of the Arabian as- 
tronomers, in accordance with the statutes 
of his professorship, at the age of forty he 
began the study of Arabic. Among his 
friends at Oxford was Archbishop Usher, at 
whose instance be wrote the treatise ' Cani- 
cularia,' and to whom be bequeathed bis un- 
published works. 

Speaking of bis first astronomical publica- 
tions, the writer of bis life in the ' Biographia 
Britannica ' says with reason that Bainbridge 
seems to have given in a little too much to 
the vulgar notion of comets being presages 
of some impending calamity; but it is only 
fair to add that be must have quite outgrown 
such superstition, for the year before his 
death he wrote ' Antiprognoaticon,' in which 
he points out ' the vanity of astrological 
predictions grounded upon the grand con- 
junctions of Saturn and Jupiter,' which, he 
says, ' will recur in almost every twenty 
years up^eably to the stated laws of nature.' 
Bainbridge died at his bouae opposite to 
Merton College 3 Nov. 164S, and bis body 
was taken to the public schools and an oration 

fronounced over it by tbe university orator, 
le was buried near the altar in Merton 
College Church, wbei« there is a monument 
and a long Latin epitaph to bis memory. 



Bainbridge's published works are : 1. 'An 
Astronomi<^ Description of the Comet of 
1618,' London, 1619. 3. 'Prodi Sphtera et 
Ptolomsei de Hypothesibus Plsnetamm,' i 



bis death by Mr. Greaves, Oxford, 1648. He 
left a number of manuscripts, some of which 
have been preserved with those of Archbishop 
Usher in the library, of Trinity CoU^e, 
Dublin. These include astronomical, ma> 
thematical, and chronological collections, and 
calculations, a catalogue of bis mathematical 
instruments, and his conespondeace with 
Savile, Usher, and others. 

[Munk'B Collego of Phjaiciana, i. 176; Smith's 
VitK quorand. Lrudit. et Illustr. Viroram, Loo- 
doD, 1703; Wood's Athente (Bliss), iil. 67; 
Biographia Britaitnica; Kiohols's Hist, of Lei- 
oeatershire, vol. iii. pi. ii. p. 631; Hist, M3S. 
Com. Rap. iv. 6B4.] P. B.-A. 

BAINBRiaa, or BAYNBRIDGE, RE- 
GINAU) (1545-1606), achoobnaeter and 
antiquary, was bom, probably in Westmore- 
land, about 1556. He matriculated as a 
sizar of Peterhonse, Cambridge, 12 June 
1573, and took bia B.A. degree in 1576-7. 
In 1580 he was appointed headmaster of 
the grammar school at Appleby, endow^ 
by Queen Eliiabeth in 1674 (Caklislb's En- 
dovjed Schools, ii. 694), and combined bis 
school work with antiquarian and ardueolo- 
gical research. He lealouslv collected all 
stones bearing ancient inscriptions in the three 
counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland, and in 160S be built & 
small house in bis garden for their preaerva- 
tion. An inscription cut in one of its walls 
stated that its owner had been teaching at 
Appleby for twentj'-two years, and was Wly- 
seven years old. The house, with its contents, 
was standing till the close of the seventeenth 
century, but the collection appears, soon after- 
wards, to have been broken up, and no trace 
of it bas since been found. Bainbrigg sent 
copies of the inscriptions be bad brought to- 
gether to William Camden, who printed 
them in bia ' Britannia,' and acknowledged 
bia indebtedness to ' the very learned Re- 
ginald Bainbrigg.' Bainbrigg died in 1606. 
By his will dated 11 May in that year, he 
bequeathed his household furniture and ft 
garden to succeeding headmasters of tbe 
grammar school, and tbe annual rental of » 
small burgage, amounting to 2». 4d., to the 
head boy for the time being, provided be 
wrote a copy of Latin verses in praise of 
himself and two other benefactors of the 
school. Other lands, building material, and 
books he left for a new schoolhonse, about 
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to be erected irhen he died. Among' the 
Cottonian HS8. a^ the British Museum (Jul. 
F. Ti.) are the following papers ascribed to 
BainbrigK: 1- 'Account of Antiquities in 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Durham, with several Roman 
inscriptions, drawings of altars, figures, and 
descnptions of the country' (No.l62) ; 2. ' Ge- 
neaJoeica GoHpatriciorum et Curwenoram ' 
-(No. 163) ; 3. ' De Baronibus de KendaU et 
iamilia de Bruis ' (No. 164). An ' Inscription 
on the Ficts' wall sent by Reginald Bain- 
brigg to Mr. William Camden ' la among the 
LansdowneMSS.(131,art.20). Some Latin 
«legiaca on the death of Sir Philip Sidney, 
signed ' R. Baouiul^iis,' in the ' Lacriime 
Cantftbrigienses' (1587), have been attributed 
to Bainbrigg. 

AnotherRfisiNALDBAINBRlas,probablyan 
uncle of the schoolmaster and antiquary, was 
bom at Middleton, Westmoreland, about 



1 1526. He was proctor of tlie uni- 
■verwty in 1617, instituted to the rectory of 
Downham in Essex 27 June 1626, and to that 
ot Stamboume, in the same county, 1 Dec. 
1526, and became shortly afterwards master 
of Catherine Uall, Cambridge. He was made 
Ticorof Brickleaea, Esaei, 19 May 1530; of 
Steeple Barmstead, 13 May 1632 ; of Great 
Oakley, 11 Jan. 1637-8. In 1637 he was ap- 
pointed to a prebend stall at Wells. He 
probably died in 1654-5 (Cooper's Atherux 
Cantab, i. 124; Newoodkt's Dioeae o/Zon- 

rCoopet'B Atheoie Cantab, ii. 430 ; Camdeo'i 
Bntannia, ed. Goagh, iii. 14B, IST; Charity 
Commissioaen' Report (1B2S), ix. 638-S.] 

S. L.L. 

BAENBRIGG, THOMAS (d. 1646), 
master of Christ's Coll^, Camlnldge, was 
' descended out of the North,' and was not 
imp robably a native of Kirkby-Lonsdale in 
Westmoreland. Hebecamemasterof Christ's 
College in 1620, and was vice-chancellor of 
the university in 1627. Thomaa Baker, the 
antiquary, calls Bainbrigg ' asevere governor,' 
and supposes that during his mastership and 
by his authority the poet Milton was either 
expelled from the coll^fe or rusticated, 
whereby he missed a fellowship to which 
Another candidate was admitted by royal 
mandate, ' a circumstance, as is supposed, to- 
cether with his expulsion, that disgusted him 
first against the ting, clergy, and univer^ 
sities.* Bainbrigg waa a benefactor to his 
coUege, which nourished greatly under his 
government. He waa accounted a witty man 
«nd a good preaclker, and a funeral sermon by 



him, on 16 Oct. 1620, had the efiect of Mri- 
oualy awakening the famous independent 
divine, Dr. Thomas Goodwin, who was origi- 
nally of Christ's College, but subsequently be- 
came a fellow of Catherine Hall. 

Dr. Bum iHut. of Wtaimortland, i. 258) 
states that Havkin Hall, the most remarkable 
building in the parish of Kirkby-Lonsdale, 
'waa built by Dr. Christopher Bainbridge, 
master of Christ's Collwe in CambridgB, in the 
reign of King Charles I, adding that ' Dr. Bain- 
bridge woe bom at this place, and married at 
sixty years of age, and oy hia vrifo had nine- 
teen children. However improbable the 
latter part of the tale ia, it seems of a piece 
with the whole ; for the name of the master 



college named Christopher Bainbridge at that 
period, and it is juatpoasible that he may be 
the person meant. The story of the nineteen 
children is repeated in the ' Critical Review ' 
for 1778. 

The master of Christ's College died at Cam- 
bridge in September 1646, and waa buried in 
the parish or St. Andrew the Great on the 
9th of that month. Duport has honoured 
him with a Latin epitaph. 

[MS. Addit. 6821, f. 67, 5863, f. 78 ; Prynne's 
Trjalof Abp.Laud, 193 ; Peck's New Memoirs of 
Milton, 34, 35; Uosson's Life of Milton (1S81), 
133 n., 239; Cambridge Act iquari an Comnmoi- 
cationa, ii. 164; Critical Review, 17TS, p. 258.] 
T.C. 

BAINBBIGQ. BAMBBIDOE, or BEM- 
BRIDGE, THOMAS, D.D. (1636-1703) 

protectant controversialist, son of Richard 
and Hose Bainbrigg, was bom at Cambridge. 
He was educated at the university there, 
proceeded B.A. in 1654, M.A. in 1661, was 
mcorporal«d M.A. of Oxford in 1669, became 

Sijctorat Cambridge inl676, there graduated 
.D. by royal mandate in 1684, and held for 
many years the posts of fellow and vice-maat«r 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, llewaesome- 
tiine vicar of Chesterton and subsequently 
rector of Orwell. He died suddenly at Cam- 
bridge, and was buried in Trinity College 
Chapel, where there is a monument to his 
memory. Inl687hepubliHhed'An Answerto 
a Book entitled Reason and Authority, or the 
Motives of a late IVotestant's Reconciliation 
to the Catholick Church, together with a brief 
account of Augustine the Monk, and conver- 
sion of the English. In a letter to a Friend.' 
The ' lietter ' does not bear Bainbrigg'a name, 
but ia generally ascribed to him. It is a 
courageous and pungent onslaught upon the 
accredited author oP Reason and Authoritv.' 
The pamphlet assailed— an attack upon T'iI- 
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lotaon's discourse against tranaubstantiation 
— was attributed to Joshua Basset [see Bab- 
SHT, Jwhua], for a time master o? Sidney 
College. Bambrigg- thinks that ' it is a grief 
to have sn adversary bo weak and yet so 
confident.' ' He names Pope Gregory and 
Bede,' be adds, ' but fibres not any ground to 
think that ever he has read over Bede'a His- 
tory or consulted Pope Gregory's Epistles.' 

[Chethnm Society, Popory TractB, pt. i. ; 
Coojier's AdqsIb of Cambridge ; Gee's Cataloene 
of Discourses agniost Popery ; Blonrnfield'a Col- 
lect. Canbibr, ; Wood's Fasti Oion. ; Grad. 
Cantabrig. ; Dodd'a Church History.] 

P. B.A. 

BAINBRIGOE, Sir PHn.IP (1786- 
1863), lieutenant-^noral, was descended 
from an ancient family long resident in the 
counties of Leicester and Derby. He was 
the eldest eon of Lieutenant-colonel Philip 
Bainbrigge, of Ashbourne, Derbyshire, ana 
Rachel, daughter of Pet«r Dobree, Esq., of 
Beauregard, Guernsey, and was bom in Lon- 
don in 1786. He entered the navy as a mid- 
shipman in the Ciesar, under Admiral Sir 
James Saumarez, in 1799, but Ict^ it from 
ill-health. His father, who served under 
the Duke of York in the expedition to Hol- 
land, was killed in the attack on Egmont- 
op-Zoom on 2 Oct. 1799, and the next year 
the duke appointed young Bainbrigge to 
on ensigncv in the 20th regiment. On 
13 Nov. 1600 he became a lieutenant, but 
being then only fourteen years of age, he 
obtained a year's leave, which he spent at 
Green's military academy at Deptford, and 
joined his regiment at Malta in tSOl. At 
the peace or Amiens his regiment was re- 
duced and he was placed on half-pay, but 
was brought on full pay into the 7th fusiliers. 
Returning to England in 1B03, he was em- 
ployed in obtaining volunteers from the 
militia to form the 2nd battalion of the 7th, 
which when completed was removed to Col- 
chester. Here the troops were reviewed by 
the Duke of York, and LieutenantBainbrigge, 
who by his seal and diligence had given much 
satisfaction, was gazetted, on 17 Oct. 1805, 
to a company in the 18th Royal Irish, and 
joined the Ist battalion of the regiment in 
the West Indies. Afterthetakingof Curapja 
from the Dutch in 1807, he was appointed 
inspector of fortifications in that island, 
where he made plana of the forts and de- 
fences which subeequentiv recommended him 
to the autliorities at the llorse Guards. He 
exchanged into the 93rd, and, returning 



qilalify himself for the staff by studying at 
the wnior department of the Iloyal Military 



College at High ^^''ycomb^. He entered the 
cdle^ in 1809, and studied so dil^ntly 
that m a year and a half he passed bis ex- 
amination with distinction. While at the 
college he invented a protracting pocket 
sextant, which was favourably noticed by 
the board of examiners, and enabled him to 
make 8ur\ey9 with remarkable accuracy and 
rapidity. On leaving the college CaptAin 
Bainbrigge was appointed deputy assistant 
quartermaster-general in the British army in 
Portugal. On arriving at Lord Well ington'ft 
head-quarters he was posted to the fourth 
division, commanded by M^or-general Dole, 
and stationed near Torres Vedras, and ivas 
at once sent to examine the island of Lycerio, 
a tract of flat alluvial land in the Tagiis, to 
ascertain whether troops could cross it. He 
was then brought to headquarters, where for 
some time he was employed in sketching 
ground and reporting on positions in variotu 
directions, which exposed him to the risk of 
capture by the enemy who occupied the 
country. His ability was acknowledged, for 
in a letter to Marshal Beresford, dated Car- 
taxo, 4 Jen. 1811, Lord Wellington said he 
was appointed to the staff of the armv on 
account of the ability be showed at High 
Wycombe. 

He was present at the sieges and storming- 
of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos. As soon 
OS BndaioB was taken he was ordered to join 
the sixth division, under Sir II. Clinton, at 
Alhuera, and take charge of the quarter- 
master-general's department. On the advance 
of the army into Spain in 1812, Captain Bun- 
brigge, who had examined the country which 
waa to become the scene of operations, was 
brought to headquarters. He was present 
at the siege of the forts of Salamanca, at the 
affairs of Costillegos and Costrejon, and at 
the cros^ng of the Guarena, his duties beinff 
to carry orders and make sketches of the 
country and positions. On one occasion, 
being with Tjord Wellington on high ground 
on the right bank of the Tonnes watchinf^ 
the enemy crossing the river at Ilnerta, his 
lordship suddenly told him to ride in the 
direction which he pointed out on the other 
side of the Tormes, to examine the ground 
and make a sketch of it. He accoidingly 
rode down to the ford of Santa Marta, and 
crossing over to the rround between the ford 
and the two Arajnle hills, adistance of about 
three miles, made his sketch while the enemy's 
skirmishers were in immediate proximity, and 
brought back a plan in about two hours and 
a half. It was on part of this ground that the 
battle of Salamanca was afterwards fought. 
On another occasion he was ordered to con- 
duct a column of the army then at Pareda, 
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three leagues ottj through a difficult coimtiy 
And in fece of the eiiemy to VaUesB. lie 
did BO Buccegflfullv, ajid Ijrought the column 
in the midst of the night safuly to its desti- 
nation. Un the day ofthe battle of Salamanca 
he was constantly with Lord Wellington, and 
4t a critical moment he carried the order for 
the advance of General Leich's division. 

After this decisive victory he accompanied 
the army in the advance to Madrid, and from 
thence to Valladolid and Burgos. lie was 
present at part of the siege of Burgos, and 
800D after tvas appointed permanent assistant 
quartermaster-general with the rank of major. 
In the retreat from Burgos he rendered very 
important s«r\'ices through his knowledge of 
the country, which vas considered of so much 
Talue that Sir II. Clinton asked for his return 
to the sixth division, hut it was decided that 
he should remain at headquarters. Major 
Bainbrioge continued to hold the same posi- 
tion till the end of the war in 1814, and 
surveyed and sketched the country through 
which the army passed till it entered France. 
He was present at the battles of Vittoria 
And Pyrenees, at the last siege of San Sebas- 
tian, and at the battles of ^ive and Toulouse. 
Rewards and distinctions were not lavishly ' 
bestowed in those da^'s, and, as Alajor Bain- 
brigffe had not been in action as the head of | 
his aepartment with a division, but under 
his senioni at headquarters, he did not receive 
Ibe^ld medal, and could not become a com- 
panion of the Bath. Through some strange 
omission he was not recommended for brevet 
ranlc, but on 21 Jan. 1817 this was rectified, 
whan he was promoted to the brevet rank of ' 
lieutenant-colonel. j 

In 1H16 he applied for employment abroad, . 
and joined the British army in its advance 
to Paris. When he returned home after the 
peace, he continued to hold the appointment 
of permanent assistant quartermaster-general 
^ntil 1S4I, when he was made deputy quarter- 
master-general in Dublin. Having attained 
the rank of major-general, 9 Nov. 1816, he 
was appointed by tlie Duke of Wellington 
to the command of the Belfast district. In 
1862 the duke selected him to command the 
Jbrces in the island of Ceylon. During his 
stay in Ceylon his unremitting exertions for 
the welfare of the troops under his command 
made him beloved and respected by all classes, 
ftud his departure, when promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant-^neral on 20 June 1854, was 
much regretted. 

In 18J8 he was made a companion of the 
Bath, and subsequently received the ' grant 
fordistinguishedservice.' On 31 March I8&4 
he was appointed colonel of the 26th (Came- 
rooian) regiment. Por bis services in the 
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Peninsula he received the war medal with 
seven clasps, and on 31 March 18M he was 
Great«d a knight commander of the ^th. 

In his military career he showed the ad- 
vantage of scientific knowledge, and much 
of his success in life was owing to his diligent 
application of this knowledge in the &ld. 
His talents and high sense of duty caused 
; him to be greatly valued as an oincer, and 
; esteemed by all who knew him. He died at 
St, Margaret's, near Titchfield, Hants, on 
20 Dec. 1862, at the age of 76. 

[Gent. Mag. 1863, liv. 230; United Service 
M^. 18S3,parti.p.271; 1111106. 26 Dec 1SS2 ; 
Army Lists for ]8UI-l-fl.] A. S, B. 

BAINE, JAMES (1710-1790), one of the 
most distinguished ministers of the second 
great secession from the church of Scotland 
which took the name of ' the Kelief Church,' 
was son of the parish minister of Bonhill, 
Dumbartonshire, and bom in the manse there 
in 1710. His elementary education was re- 
ceived at the parish school. He afterwards 
proceeded to the university of Glasgow. He 
had abrilliantcareerthere and graduated M.A. 
Having been licensed as a preacher of the 
gospel, he was presented by the Duke of Mon- 
trose to the church of Killeam, the parish 
adjoining his father's. In 1756 he was trans- 
lated to the high church of Paisley, and in 
IToT had the celebrated Dr. John Wither- 
spoon for a colleague. From the outset he 
was ardent in support of evangelical doctrine 
as opposed to the morality which came to 
be known as ' moderatjsm.' So early as 1745, 
he is found promoting a revival of religion 
in the west of Scotland. In the genecal as- 
sembly and presbytery, and from his pulpit, 
he stood forth as a lealous defender of the 
church's spiritual freedom and against all 
ecclesiastical tyranny. When the general 
assembly of the church of Scotland in 1752 
deposed Thomas Gillespie of Camock, Baine 

5 leaded for him. Ultimately circumstances 
etermined him to join Oillespie, the founder 
of the Relief church. He therefore resigned 
his great living of Paisley, in a lettw to 
the presbytery of date 10 Feb. 1766. Called 
thereupon ' to the bar of the general as- 
sembly,' he made a masterly statement and 
vindication of himself and Gillespie. He 
foresaw the issue, vii. that he was declared 



Scotland. 



neer a member of the church of 

He published, on his deposition, 

Memoirs of Modem Church Keformation, 



or the Historv of the General Assembly, 
1766, with a lirief Account and Vindication 
of the Presbytery of Itelief.' This rare book 
takes the form of letters to a ministerial 
friend. Uis sketches of the ' : 
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J the 

ministrj- of the first Relief cougrefmtion 
erected in Edinbui^h — in College Street. 
He was soon surrounded by a vast and 
devoted bod^ of adherents. College Street 
church remains one of the largest and most 
important of the now Uuit«d Presbyterian 
churches. Prior to bis deposition and in- 
duction — the latter of which was conducted 
by Thomas Gillespie, of Camock and Dun- 
fermline— ^a tradition rune that he and his 
people worshipped in Old Gre;firiars under 
the venerable Dr. John Erskine, and sat 
down together at the sacrament of the 



even &t Killeam his musically modulated 
voice bad earned for him the name of the 
'Swanof the West." His sermons were elo- 
quent and convincing. He was plain-spoken 
in denunciation of the vices of the day. He 
came into collision with Foote in 1770 by 
preaching and publishing a sermon entitled 
' The Theatre Licentious and Perverted.' 
Foote's memorable ridicule of the ^reatevan- 
gelist, Geoi^ '^\'hit{ield, stung him. John 
Kay, the caricaturist portrut-taker, intro- '. 
duced him intolus gallery. In 1777 he pub- 1 
lisbed a volume of sermons of (airly repre- 
sentative character, though, as is frequently ' 
the case, it is very evident that they needed ' 
his eye and voice to interpret them. He 
married the only daughter of Dr. Michael 
Potter,professor of divinity in Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and son of Michael Potter, one of 
the martyrs of the Bass Knck. By her he 
had a large fkmily, and representatiTes re- 
main till now of varied dielinctiou. He died 
on 17 Jan. 1790, aged eighty. 

[Stmthers's History of the Belief Chmsdi ; An- 
derson's Scottish Nation.] A. B. Q. 

BAINES, EDWAED (1774-1848), 
journalist, was bom at Walton-le-Dale, 
Lancashire, on 6 Feb. 1774. his father being 
a tradesman of Preston in that county. He 
was sent to the Preston free grammar school 
at eight years of age, and apprenticed at six- 
teen to a printer of the town. He gave 
some promise at this early age of a useful 
career in life. Before his term of apprentice- 
ship was expired an arrangement was made 
for completing the period at Leeds in the 
house 01 Messrs. Binns & Brown, printers 
and booksellers, andproprietors of the ' Leeds 
Meronry.' Young Baines soon won the con- 
fidence of his employers and of his new 
(ellow-townsmen by painstaking and indus- 
trious habits, and by his uniformly amiable 
disposition. At the close of his apprentice- 
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ship he started in business, at first for a few 
months with a somewhat unsatisfactoiy part- 
ner, and ultimately on his own account. In 
March 1801 he became the proprietor of the 
' Iieeds Mercury,' which had been languish- 
ing for several years past in the hands of his 
former employers. Improved management 
of the newspaper resulted in a steady in- 
crease in its cireulatioD, and it soon became 



' Leeds Meroury ' had for many years ranked 
among the first provincial newspapers of the 

kingdom. 



and valued citiien of his adopted town. 
took an active part in parochial affairs, pro- 
moted local reforms, and lately aided in the 
establishment of the Leeds Mechanics' In- 
stitution and similar works of usefulnesa. 
At the period of the elections which ensued 
on the accession of George IV he took part 
in county politics, and the columns ol his 
nowspapei were henceforth steadily devoted 
to the questions of catholic emancipation, 
parliamentary reform, and the other whir 
agitations of the day. During the period oi 
the reform bill aptation Baines was in fre- 
quent consultation and correspondence with 
leading members of parliament as a person 
of wide information and sound jud^nent. 
With all hia activity and industry, Bainea 
found the time also to indulge a fanCT for 
topographical research. He produced, in 
1823, the ' History, Directorv, and Gazetteer 
of the County of York,' antl in 1825 a simi- 
lar work for Lancashire. Some years after- 
wards this latter work was expanded into » 
'History of the County Palatine and Duchy 
of Lancaster,' published in 4 vols. 4to. 
Another praiseworthy effort of Baines's was 
the reclamation of a portion of Chat Moea, 
in Lancashire ; of which he lived to see • 
large area converted into a fine estate, 
covered with farms and plantations. 

Leeds obtained two members up<Hi the 

Eassing of the Reform Act, Hacaulay th« 
istorian being one of them. Upon Mac- 
aulay's resignation in order to accept his 
I Indian appointment, Baines was almost 
I unanimously chosen to be the liberal candi- 
. date, and in the result was elected in Fe- 
] bruary 1834 by a small majority over his 
I conservative opponent. He continued to 
represent Leeds in parliament until failing' 
I health compelled him to retire in 1841. 

Baines was immediately welcomed in Lon- 
I don society, both on account of his social 
I qualities and his untiring efforts to fulfil his 
I civic dutifs. He was principally involved in 
[ questions of factory legislation and the abo- 
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lition of church rates and of civil disabilities, 
and gttve on independent but hearty support 
to the Com Lair League. Hb was & good 
speaker, and enjoyed much personal influence 
and even popiUuity. His retirement from 
parliament was signalised bj the presentatioo 
of a testimonial in recognition of nis services. 
He died 3 Aug. 1848, a public ftineral being 
accorded to him. 

Baines is recollected as a benevolent, just, 
and liberal-minded man. He made an ex- 
cellent local magistrate. He was married in 
1798 to Charlotte, daughter of Matthew 
Talbot, currier, of Leeds, hy whom ha had 
eleven children. Of these more than one j 
attained distinction. I 

Besides the works already mentioned, ' 
Baines wrote a ' History of the "Wars of the I 
French Revolution &om 1792 to 1816 ; com- I 
prehending the civil history of Great Britain 
and France during that period,' 2 vole. (1818), 
which was afterwards extended, and became 
a 'History of the Reian of Qeorge III,' in 
4 vols. 4to (1823). 

[Lifa.bjhiaSoD ; IjeedBMercury,SaDdI2ABg. 
1S48; Manehestar Qiiardiait, August ISIS ^ 
O'imperlej's EacjclopKdia of Printing, p. 949.] 
E. S. 

BAINES, JOHN (1787-1838), mat hema- 
tician, was bom at Westfield farmhouse in the 

C'shof Horbury,Vork8hire,in 1787. From 
boyhood he gave proofs of a strong 
mathematical hias, and in his latter years 
was a well-known correspondent of the 
' Ladies' Diary,' the ' Gentleman's Diary,' the 
* York MisceUany,' and other similar perio- 
dicals, which in those days were noted for 
their geometrical and algebraic problems. He 
died at Thomhill, near Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
on 1 May 18S8, where for nine years he had 
been master of the grammar school. 

Besides many mathematical contributions 
to the above-named periodicals, nearly all of 
which evince considerable talent, we iind on 
p. 24 of the ' Ladies' Diary ' for 1833 an 
article of Baines on Cuvier's 'Theory of the 
Earth,' written to prove that it is a confir- 
mation of the Mosaic account. From the 
Latin inscription on bis tombstone in Hor- 
bury churchyard he appears to have been 
also skilled in Latin, Greek, and natural 
science, especially botany, 'in herhis decer- 
nendis pentiis,' 

[Private informstion ; Gentleman's Qiar; for 



1836, p. 36, 1S3T, pp. lS-47.] 

BAIM», MATTHEW TALBOT (1799- 
1860), politician, was the eldest son of Edward 
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Baines, of Leeds, author of the ' History of 
Lan(»shire,'and ^as horn 17 Feb. 1799. He 
obtained a scholarship at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and graduated in 1820 as a senior 

X'me. Hewascaltedtothebarinl826,and, 
r practising with success on the northern 
circuit, was, in 1837, appointed recorder of 
HuU, and in 1841 became a queen's counsel. 
In 1847 he entered parliament as member 
for Hull, which he continued to represent 
until I8£2, when he was chosen for Leeds. 
Under Lord Russell's administratiou he be- 
came, in 1840, president of the poor-law board, 
and he held tne same appointment in Lord 
Aberdeen's ministry. After Lord Palnerston 
acceded to power m 1865, he was appointed 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancsater, with 
a seat in the cabinet. Though not a brilliant 
debater, his solid talents won for him high 
consideration, and his firmness, impartiality, 
and special knowledge of the forms of the 
house pointed him out as a probable occu- 
pant of the speaker's chair, had not ill health 
caused his retirement £rom public life in 
April 1860. He died 22 Jan. 1860. 

L. 302; Amraal 
88.] T. F. H. 

PAUL. [See Baybeb.] 
BAINES, PETER AUGUSTINE, D.D. 
(1786-1843), catholic bishop, was bom on 
25 June 1786, at Pear Tree Farm, within the 
township of Kirkby, near Liverpool, in Lan- 
cashire. In 1798 Peter Baines, in company 
with three brothers named John, Edward, 
and Vincent Glover, left this country to 
study for the church at the English Itene- 
dictine abbey of Lambeprin^^, in the king- 
dom of Hanover, He remained at Lamb- 
spring for four years and five months as an 
ecclesiastical student in that then flourishing 
monastery of SS. Adrian and Dionysius. On 
6 April 1803 the abbey of Lambspring was 
seized, and its territory, some twenty-six miles 
in circumference, formally occupied by the 
Prussian government. Students and monks 
bad to scatter back, as they best could, to 
England. Hospitality was opportunely of- 
fers to them by the Kev. John Bolton, 
chaplain of I^dv Ann Fair&.'L, of Gilling 
Castle, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Bolton was then living in a commodious 
presbytery connected with a mission founded 
by Lady Ann in 1780, for the Benedictines, 
near York, at Ampleforth, in the parish of 
Oswaldkirk, There the newly arrived com- 
munity from Lambspringwere cordially wel- 
comed, and there almost immediately after- 
wards they inaugurated the now well-known 
Benedictine college of St. lawrence at Am- 
plefortJi, 
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Un 4 May 1803 I'eter Baines reftched Am' 
pleforth, and before that mouth wae out bai 
aaaumed the habit of a Benedictine. On 
8 June 1804 he mndehiB religious profeeeion, 
consecrating himself to Qod in the order of 
St. Benedict. He was ordained suhdeacon 
kt Durham on 10 Sept. 1807 by Bishop Wil- 
liam Gibnon, the i-icarapoetolicof the north- 
ern district. By the same prelate, two years 
afterwards, in 180H, he was ordained deacon 
at Ushaw College ; and in the following year, 
in the old chapeLat Ampleforth, was anoint«d 
to the priesthood by Bishop Tliomas Smith. 
Baines was employed at an unusually early 
age as a teacher at Ampleforth. After more 
than fourteen years in this pmt he was se- 
lected as the one best qualified to undertake 
the charge of the mission at Bath, where he 
arrived July 1817. His exceptional gifts then 
began first to be fully rectwnised. Conspicu- 
ous among these were hie eloquence as a 
preacher, his vigour as a controversialist, and 
above alt, the charm and dignity of his per- 
sonal bearing. Six years afterwards he was 
raised to the episcopal dignity as the coadju- 
tor to Bishop Coliingridge. He was ap- 
pointed coadjutor bishop by propaganda de- 



On 1 May 1823, in Townshend Street chapel, 
Dublin, he was consecrated biebop of Sign, in 
Mauritania, by Archbishop Murray, assisted 
bv Bishop James Doyle, and by Dr. Edmund 
French, the warden of Galway. 

Three years having elapsed since the time 
of his episcopal consecration. Bishop Baines 
fell into such serious ill-health that he made 
a tour on the continent. During a long stay 
in Rome he became a great favourite of the 
then pontiff, Leo XII. His arrival in Rome 
was in the winter of 1826, his illness at the 
time being of a most critical character. 
Loitering as a visitor during the summer of 
1827 between Assisi and Porto Fermo, his 
enfeebled constitution was at length re-esta- 
blished by the climate and by repose. The 
reputation acquired by him in England grew 
rapidly at Rome. Leo XII, not long before, 
bad opened the pulpit of the G^u, in the 
GoT«o, to a succession of English preachers. 
The church, which had been comparatively 
empty, was crowded to excess whenever 
Bishop Baines was announced. Cardinal 
Wiseman, where he describes the effect of 
these discourses in his ' Recollections of the 
Last Four Popes ' {p. 206), speaks of the easy 
and copious flow of his words, the elegance 
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standing the drawback of a provincial accent 
and occasional dramatic pronunciations.' And 
Cardinal Wiseman states, on the authority of 
Monsignore Kicolai, who had received the 
assurance from the lips of the ^ntiff, that 
Baines ' was the person destined in the mind 
ofLeo to be the first English cardinaL' Quit« 
unexpectedly, however, the whole pnject fell 
through at the last moment, owing to the 
illness and death of Leo XII on 10 Feb. 
1829. 

Bishop Coliingridge, to whom Baines had 
hitherto acted as coadjutor, but of whom he 
was now of right the successor, died on 
3 March 1829. So soon as he could arrsuge 
his affairs, Bishop Balnea hastened back from 
Rome to England to assume his responsi- 
bility as the vicar apostolic of the western 
district. During the previous year (1628) 
he had been appointed by Leo XII domestic 
prelate of his holiness and aasistsjtt at the 
pontifical throne. He now, in the spring of 
1829, obtained permUsion from Pius VlII to 
become secularised, having by that time been 
no less than five-and-twenty years a Bene- 
dictine. Before the year was out, in the De- 
cember of 1829, he had secured to himself 
the realisation of the noblest day-dream of 
his life bv completing the purchase of Prior 
Park. The propertv which then passed into 
his hands consisted of a statelv mansion, 
erected at about the middle of tie last cen- 
tury by Ralph Allen [see Allem, R&lfhI, 
surrounded by nearly 200 acres of land. 
On its coming into the possession of Bishop 
Baines, the two wings, attached to the centru 
structure by open corridors, were replaced by 
two noble colleges, one of which, St. Peter's, 
was set apart for lay, and the other, St. Paul's, 
for ecclesiastical students. Although in the 
carrying out of this great enterprise the dat« 
of the foundation was nominally 1 May 1S3(^ 
it was not until the July of that year that it 
was formally opened. Its success after a little 

guine anticipations of its originator. A dis- 
astrous fire destroyed the centre building, 
with the exception' of its four walls and its 
superb Corinthian portico, on 30 Mar 1636. 
From that time until the close of his life 
Bishop Baiues had to contend, as he heroi- 
cally did to the very last, with an ever in- 
creasing load of anxieties. Death came to 
him in the end with startling suddenneas. 
On 6 July 1843 he assisted pontificallv at 
the o] * • *...._ 



'^^ quay at Bristol, of a_ 
Marv s Church, then recently purchased from 
the Irvingitee, Having returned to I^ior 
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Park towHrds eveniuK in Bpp&rentlj' his luual 
health, he was found de^ in his bed earlj 
on the following mominr by his m&n-aer- 
\«nt. An apoplectic striwe waa the imme- 
diate cause of death, but more than a year 
Crioualy, early in the March of 1843, he 
had a paralytic seizure. His Aueral ob- 
sequies took place on 13 July 1S43. At the 
lying-in-state, upwards of 13,000 persons 
passed round the catafalque. His remains, 
temporarily deposited at Prior Park, were a 
few yeare ^erwards remoTed to St. Gregory's 
CoUeEe, Downside. 

Bishop Baines was the author of numerous 
coutroTereial writings, eermous, lectures, and 
pastorale. 

[Pddt Inies of manuscripts (in the handTiitJiig 
of Bishop Baines and of MoDsignor Thomas 
Brindle, t)ia first Pr«idaDt o( the Colleges of SS. 
Petar ttnd Paul) preserved among the archiTea 
of Prior Park, hsTe been carefully eiamined for 
the authentication of fncts in this memoir. Bs- 
yond this, reference may be ninda to the following 



Private dlsim MaestiBcitannitB, o Monsig. Pietro 
A. Baines, VfweoTO di Sign, Coadj. Vic, Apoat. 
Del Dietretto occidentule d'Inghiltfrra, Prelato 
Domestico a ana Santiti, ed Assistente al Hoglio 
Pontifleio, Roma, 1829, eon lieeoza de' Superiori ; 
Memorial Notice in the Weekly and Monthly Or- 
thodox Journal of June 1849 ; Dr. George Oliver's 
Collections illustrating theHistory of the Catholic 
BeligioD in the counties of Cornwall, &e., Svu, 
1867, pp. 233^8 ; Cardinal WisenuiQ'a EeeoUec- 
tions of the Ijmt l^'our Popea and of Itome in 
their Time, 8to. 18fi8, part ii. chap. vii. ; W. 
Maiiere Brady's Kpincopal Succession in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, id. 1400 to 1876, 8va, 
Kome, 1877, pp. 312-18 and 327-S.] C. K. 

BAINIS, ROGER. [See Bathes.] 

BAIHES, SiB THOMAS, M.D. (1622- 
1680), the lifelong companion of Sir John 
Ilnch, M.D., was born about 1622. He 
was educated at Christ College, Cambridge, 
under the tuition of Henry More, and took 
the degree of B.A. in 1642, and MA. in 
1649. An accident brought him imder the 
notice of John Finch, then at the same college, 
and from this time they became inseparable 
friends. Having accompanied Finch to Italy, 
Baines was created doctor of physic at Pa- 
dua, and he received the same degree from 
Cambridge on his return to England in 
1660. On 8 March of the same year he was 
chosen Gresham professor of music, and in 
Hay he was elected, along with Sir John 
Finch, a fellow extraordinary of the College 
of Physicians, London. From 1664 to 1670 
he was at Florence, where Finch was am- 
bassador. On his appointment, in 167^, to 
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accompany Sir John Finch to Tuscany, in the 

cbaracterof physician, hereceired the honour 
of knighthood. Some years afterwards he 
was transferred, along with Pinch, to Con- 
stantinople. He mode arrangements for dis- 
charging hie professorial duties by deputy, 
but, on account of his prolonged absence, he 
was deprived of the chair before the news of 
his death, at Constantinople, 5 Sept. 1680, 
reached England. His remains were em- 
balmed by Sir John Fincb, who brought 
them to England on his return thither, and 
deposited them in tlie chapel of Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Pinch died shortly after-- 
wards, and was buried in the same grave, 
above which there is an epitaph in Xatin 
to their joint memories by Henry More. 

[Hutchinson's Bi(^raphia Medica. i. 62-3 ; 
Ward's Gresham Professors, 227-232 ; Munk's 
Roll of the College of Phvsirians, i. 301-2.] 
T.F.H. 

BAINES, THOMAS (1822-1875), artist 
and African explorer, was bom in 1822 at 
King's Lynn, where his father was the 
master of a small vessel. After learning hi:^ 
ratdic painting with a coach-builder, his love 
of travel led him to Cape Colony, where he 
arrived in 1842. From 1848 to 1851 he ac- 
companied the British army in the Kafir war 
as artist, and in 1B55 joined on expedition 
which was appointed under Mr. A. (Sregory 
to explore North-west Australia. His energy 
and sltill during this appointment secured for 
him the special thanks of the colonial govern- 
ment, and in 1858, at the recommendation 
of the Royal Geographical Society, he was 
appointed artist to the Zambesi expedition 
I under Livingstone, whom he accompanied 
as far as Teto in the Portuguese territory. 
In 1861 he joined Chapman in his expedition 
ftom the south-west coast to the Victoria 
Falls, when, besides making a complete 
route survey, and collecting much informa- 
tion for the naturalist and man of science, 
he made a large number of sketches and 
paintings. His drawinp of the Victoria 
Falls, reproduced in coloured lithographs, 
form a handsome folio published in lS66. 
Remaining in England till 1868, he then 
started in charge of an expedition to explore 
the gold-fields of the Tati. He mapped and 
wrote a valuable description of the route 
thither from the capital of the Transvaal 
republic. His last journey was amongst the 
Kafirs, everywhere carefullv laying down 
his routes and making slietches of the 
scenerj- and people. On R May 1876 he 
died of dysentery at Durban, Natal, when 
preparing to explore the country north of 
the Tati. 
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[Jonraal of K. Geog. Hoc. zlvi. czli, &>:., alw> > 
xli. 100 ; T. BamesB Gold Itegiona of R.E. Africa, I 
Hnd his ExploratioTiB in 9.W. AfricH. Tu the , 
luttsr a biographical sketch is prefixed by Mr. 
H. HbU, F.R.(;.S. ; and a French tranaUtion of I 
the work by M. flelin de Launay was published 
in Paria in 1868.] R. E. A. | 

BAIHES, TUOMAS (Ifi06-I881), jour- 1 
nalist and local hiBtoiian, thi! tliird son of 
the Inte Edward Baines, M.P., waa bom 
at Leeds in 1606. In 1829 he settled in . 
Liverpool as editor of the ' Liverpool Time* ' 
newspaper, and for thirty yenrs was an 
BCtWe promoter of liberal intereeta in Lan- , 
coshire. In 1852 he published a valuable ' 
history of the commerce and town of Liver- 
pool, and in 1867 ' Lajicashire and Cheshire 
Past and Present,' having in 1859 settled in 
London at the Liverpool Office B8 a parlia- 
mentary agent. liis last work, ' Yorkshire 
PaatandPreaent.'was published in 1875; and 
on 81 Oct. 1881, he died at his residence, Sea- 
forth Hall, near Liverpool, Two minor books 
of his were ' Agricultural Resources of Great 
Britain and the Colonies,' and ' Observations 
on the River Plate.' His county histories are 
characterised by fulness of details, clearness 
of statement, and orderly arrangement. 

[Leeds Mercuiy, 2 Nov. 1381.] B. K A. 

BAINHAM, JAMES (d. 1532), martyr, 
was, according to Eoie, a son of Sir Alex- 
ander Bainham, who was sheriff of Glouces- 
tershire in 1497, 1601^ and 1516, though his 
name does not occur in any of the pedigrees 
of the family. He was a member ot the 
Middle Temple, and practised as a lawyer. 
He married the widow of Simon Fish, author 
of the ' Supplication of Beg-gars.' In 1531 
he was accused of hereby to Sir Thomas 
More, then chancellor, who imprisoned and 
flowed him in his house at Chelsea, and then 
Bent him to the Tower to be racked, in the 
hope of discovering other heretics by his 
confession. On 15 Dec. he was examined 
before Stokesley, Bishop of London, concern- 
ing his belief in purgatory, confession, ex- 
treme unction, and other points. His answers 
were as far as possible couched in the words 
of Scripture, but were not satisfactory to the 
court, and his approval of the works of Tyn- 
dale and Frith was evident. The following 
day, being threatened with sentence, he par- 
ti^lysubmitted, pleading ignorance, and was 
again committed to prison. In the following 
i'ebruary he was brought before the bishop's 
chancellor to be examined as to his fitness 
for readmisaion to the church, and after con- 
siderable hesitation abjured all bis errors, 
and, having paid a fine of -^Ol. and performed 
penance by standing with a faggot on his 
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[uringthe sermon at Paul's Crow, 
ed. W'ithin a month after he re- 
pented of his weakness, and openlv withdrew 
his recantation during service at St. Austin's 
church. He was accordingly apprehended 
and brought before the bishop s vicar-genenl 
on 19 and SO ApriL One of the articles 
alleged t^^oinst bun was that he asserted 
Thomas Becket to be a thief and murderer, 
an opinion which the king adopted within a 
very few years. He was sentenced as a re- 
lapsed heretic and burned in Smithfield on 
30 April 1532. In the ' Calendar of SUt» 
Papers of Henry VIII ' (v. app. SO) there is 



of a contemporary 
rerview between him and 
before bis death. 



Latimer, the daj 



[Foie's Act« and Honnmenta, iv. 697 ; Had. 
US. i22. f. eo,] C, T. M. 

BAIOCIS, JOHN DB. [See Batbui.] 
BAIRD, Sib DAVID (1757-1829), gent^ 
ral, was the fifth son of William B&ird of 
Newbyth, who was grandson of Sir Bobert 
Baird, Bart., of Saughton, and cousin and 
heir of Sir John Baird, Bart,, of Newbyth, 



managed to obtain an ensigncy for him in 
the 2nd regiment in 1772. lie joined his 
regiment at Gibraltar in 1773, and returned 
with it to England in 1776, In 1778 he 
was promoted lieutenant, and in the Sep- 
tember of the same year, being then neoriy 
twenty-one and of great height and fine mili- 
tary bearing, he was selected by Lord Mac- 
leod, a Scotch neighbour of bis mother's, to 
be captain of the grenadier comrany in the 
Scotch regiment just raised by him, and at 
first called the 73rd, hut afterwards fjimous 
as the 7Ut Highland light infantry. In 
1779 the regiment embarked for India, cap- 
tured Goree on the way, and after spending- 
three months at the C^pe reached India in 
Januaty 1780. ^Vhen Lord Macleod ar- 
rived, Hyder Ali was besieging Arcot, and 
his regiment was at once attached to a force 
under Sir Hector Monro, which was destined 
to relieve that city, and also to sutKMur a 
force under Colonel Baillie, which was in 
danger of being cut off by Hyder AIL To 
assist Baillie a small detachment, including- 
the grenadier company of Macleod's regiment 
under Captain Baud, was sent off by Modtd 
in advance. After a night march it efiected 
a junction with Baillie, out on the next day 
the whole force was cut to pieces bv Hyder 
Ali and his son, Tippoo Sahib. B&ird badbeen 
severely woundedj and was left for dead, but 
nevertheless managed, with two companions, 
to find his way to the French camp. The 
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Freach treated the prisonere kindly, but were 
aoon obliKed to surrender them to their ally, 
Kyder AU treated the captives with oriental 
barbarity, and had not Captaiu Lucas volun- 
teered to bear two sets of irons, Captain 
Baird, though wounded and nearly dead, 
would have been heavily ironed. The cap- 
tive officers lived for three years and eight 
moutha in most terrible agony, seeing their 
fellows going mad, and dying of fever, and 
knowing that many of them were taken from 
prison only to be poisoned or tortured todeath. 
nevertheless they managed to keep up their 
spirits, and Baird mentions that in three suc- 
cessive years they gaily drank the king's health 
on the 4th of June. At last, in March I'M, 
the remaining officers were released, and 
Captain Bsira joined his regiment, and had 
the bullet, which had lodged in his thigh 
three years before, extracted. In 1787 Le 
became minor in his regiment, and came home 
to England in 1789. lie purchased the lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy of his reaiment in 1790, but, 
owing to the slowness of his agent, was not 
gazetted till after Moore, CavsDj and Ludlow, 
a mistake which, on two occasions, lost him 
the command-in-chief of an army. 

In 1791 Lieutenant-colonel Baird returned 
to India, and was at once appointed by Lord 
Comwallis to the command of a brigade of 
sepoys in the war against Tippoo. With it 
he did good service in reducing the southern 
hill forts of Mysore, and was present in 1792 
at the operations of Lord Comwallis and 
General Medows before Seringapatam. In 
1(93 he took Pondicherry, almost without re- 
sistance, from the French, and in 17d5waa pro- 
moted colonel, and appointed to command at 
Tanjore. Here he got into considerable trouble 
by opposing the resident, who, under the di- 
rection of Lord Hohart, the governor of Ma- 
dras, was doing his best to procure the an- 
nexation of Tanjore. The consenuences might 
have been serious had not the 71st regiment 
been at this time ordered home aner an 
absence of eighteen yeare, when Lieutenant- 
colonel Baira and one sergeant were the only 
surrivors of the original establishment. The 
regiment was in s^endid condition, so much 
BO that whenever a European regiment arrived 
in India it was always sent to the quartera 
of the 71st to learn how a regiment should 
be conducted in India; but the men were 
now drafted into various other regiments, 
and only the officers and headquarters re- 
turned home. On bis way to England 
Colonel Baird touched at the Cape, and was 
implored by Lord Macartney, the governor, to 
remain there as brigadier-general, for the op- 
position of both officers and men to Sir David 
thindas, who commanded in the colony, was 



so great that a mutiny was expected. Baird, 
therefore, remained at the Cape till 1798, 
when he was promoted majo^general, and 
ordered to proceed to India with the Scotch 
brigade and 86th regiment. Maioi^geueral 
Baird was disappointed to find that, owing 
to the number of general officers in India, he 
could only receive the command of the first 
European brigade instead of a division in the 
second war with Tippoo, and was especially 
chagrined that the important cummaud of the 
Niiam's contingent shouldbe given toColonel 
Arthur Wellewey instead of himself. Never- 
theless, from his thorough knowledge of In- 
dian warfare and his &nnei experience in 
Mysore, he did good service, and when the 
storming of Seringapatam was determined on, 
he volunteered to lead the storming column. 
The confidence of the troops in liim was un- 
bounded, and the former prisoner of Hyder 
Ali successfully stormed Seringapatam on 
4 May 1799, and Tippoo Sultan fell in the 
assault. Wearied witn his exertions he re- 
quested to be relieved, and Colonel Wellesley 
was ordered to relieve him, and immediately 
afterwards appointed governor of Seringapa- 
tam. Baird lelt that ne had won this lucra- 
tive appointment, and indignantly comjdained 
to General Harris. Of course OeneralHarris 
had a perfect right to bestow the govemor- 
, ship on whomsoever he pleased, and Lord 
Wellesley afterwards declared that he would 
, have himself appointed his brother ; yet there 
! can be no doubt that it was Baird who had 
: taken Seringapatam, and not W^ellesley or 
Harris. Baird's temper was not improved 
' when Lord Wellesley took him to Calcutta 
and gave him the subsidiary command at 
I Dinapore, and he openly remonstrated when 
, he found the governor-general's brother ap- 
I pointed to command an important expedition 
to the Spanish islands, and that too without 
surrendering his lucrative post at Seringapa- 
! tnm. This time Lord Wellesley felt obli^ 
to yield, and the command of the expedition, 
the destination of which was now altered, was 
transferred to Baird. 

When Lord Wellesley heard that the 
English army in the Mediterranean under Sir 
Ralph Abercrombj was ordered to capture the 
French army which had been left in Kgj-pt by 
Bonaparte, he determined that a force should 
co-operate from India, and Baird obtained 
the command. Arthur Wellesley was ap- 
pointed second in command, but illness de- 
tained him at Bombay, and Baird reaped the 
whole credit of the operations. He reached 
Cosseir, on the Red Sea, in June 1801, and 
determined to march across the desert to the 
Nile. The march was a most difficult one; 
it was the middle of summer, the country 
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woe unknown, and the commiBaoiiat had 
broken down. But the intrepidity of Baird 
and the ingenuity of Auchmuty, liis adjutant- 
general, overcame all obstacles, and the army 
reachedtheNileinsafety, Baird then dropped 
down the river in boats, and joined Oeneral 
Hutchinson, who hod succeoded Sir Kalpl: 
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Abercromby. three days after the si 
of Cairo. The Indian troops w ' 
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re, however, 
o co-operate in the taking of Alex- 
andria. After General Hutchinson's depar- 
ture a dispute arose between Lord CavaniVho 
Bucceeded him, and Oeneral Baird, his junior 
by a few days, as to whether the Indian force 
should be combined with the Ecglish army, 
or be maintained as a separate force. Tlie 
dispute was eventually settled bj Baird's 
olticial appointment as second in command 
in Egypt. Baird's expedition had particu- 
larly caucht the fancy of the English people ; 
his march across the desert, had something 
romantic in it ; catchpenny lives of him with 
bod pictures, and harrowing accounts of his 
formerimpriBOnment,were largely circulated, 
and he became a popular hero. But his ac- 
tual rewards were not great ; his dispute with 
Lord Cavan had excited tlie displeasure of 
the military authorities, and he was only 
made a knight of the Crescent by the sultan, 
and colonel of the Mtli regiment by the king. 
He returned to India in 1802, was warmly 
received there, and given thecommandof the 
northern division of the Madras army. On 
the approach of the Mahratta war he pre- 
jiared his division for active service ; but 
when MajoNgeneral Arthur Wellesley re- 
ceived the most important command he per- 
ceived at last that he had no chance against 
the govemor^neral's brothers, and threw up 
his command in disgust. He then started 
for England, but on the way home was taken 
prisoner by a French privateer, and retaken 
before he reached France. He had, however, 
given his parole, and was formally exchanged 
with the French general Morgan. 

On reaching England, after twenty-four 
vears' nearly continuous absence in the East, 
lie was received with enthusiasm by the 
^leople, andknight«dby theking. He did not 
stop long at Lome, but in ISOo was promoted 
lieutenant^[eneral, and ordered to command 
the army wliicli was to recapture the Cape 
of Good Hope. He was particularly fitted for 
this task, as he knew the ground tlioroughly 
from his former sojonm there as brigadier- 
general. The expedition left England in Au- 
gust 1806, and reached the Cape on 5 Jan. 
1806. The operations there were extremely 
short. On Jan. 8 he defeated Gi-neral .lans- 
s^ns, the Dutch general; on 10 Jan. Cape- 
town surrendered ; and on 18 Jan. the Dutch 



general surrendered. But unfortuuatelj- Sir 
Home Pophom, the commodore on the sta- 
tion, a restless ambitious man, persuaded 
Sir David to lend him a brigade under Gene- 
ral Beresford, to assist in a filibustering ex- 
pedition against Spanish South America. 
General Beresford himself was taken prisoner, 
and though General Auchmuty , who oaae out 
with reinforcements, had a temporary success 
in taking Monte Video, the utter &ilure of 
Oeneral Whitelocke made the ministry eager 
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and in July 1806 he received a curt 

letter informing him that his successor, as 

fovemor of the Cape, was on his way. In 
anuary 1807 he l^t the Cape in great in- 
dignation, but on reaching England he found 
that the ministry had been changed, and Baird 
was appeased by being at once appointed to 
the commandof the first divisionm the great 
expedition then preparing to in vade Denmark, 
and seiie the Danish fleet, under Lord Cath- 
cart. The expedition was a simple one ; but 
the bombardment of Copenhagen was under 
the immediate supervision of the first divisicoi, 
and during it Sir David was wounded in two 
places. On his return he was removed from 
the colonelcy of the &4th to that of the 24Ih 
regiment, which hod two battalions,Bndto]d 
he might expect a more important command. 
In September 1808 be sailed &om Cork with 
10,000 men, to reinforce Moore's 
Spain, and to take up the appoin 
second in command. He reached Corunna 
on 8 Oct., and at once detached Oeneral Mac- 
kenzie to reinforce Cradock at Lisbon. The 
Spanish authorities at Oorunna would not 
allow him to land, and sent him to Vigo, 
whence he was sent back to Corunna. At 
last, on 19 Oct., he was allowed to land one 
brigade, but did not get hiswhole army ashore 
till 22 Oct. He thenadvanced towards Moore 
as he bad been ordered, and reached AstoigB 
on 19 Nov. There he waited, while Moorv 
remained at Salamanca, until at last Baird 
was directed by Moore to move on Vill* 
PVanca, Fortunately he did not march till 
4 Dec., for on 7 Dec. he was ordered to 
retreat on Oorunna. On 20 Dec. the two ar- 
mies met at Mayorga, and the terrible retreat 
was continued, bird's troops were not in 
good condition, and whether it was that Baird 
had lost his vigour or was not a good general 
of retreats, there can be no douht that his 
men straggled very much, and that their dis- 
cipline was very poor compared with that of 
the reserve, who uad to fight a battle nearly 
everyday. AtlastCorunnawasreached,and 
as the sliips were not there a pitched battle 
was inevitable. Baird was to command tha 
right wing, but he was not long in the field. 
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ae earlf in the ution liia lelt arm waa broken 
byac(UUioit-ball. He was at once carried to a 
transport, where his arm was amputated, and 
where he heard the news of Moore's death and 
of the safe embarkation of the troops, and 
received Hope's famous report, which he at 
once sent home by his aide-de-camp. Captain 
Gordon. ()n reachino'Eng'land lie wastnade a 
K.B., and in the following year a baronet. 

Conuiua was the last of Sir Uavid Baird'a 
bftttles, and be never again commanded an 
annj in the field. Whether it was want of 
political in^nence or the presence of some 
prejudice against him cannot be certainly 
said ; bnt it is certain that, even his earnest 
application for the government of the Cape 
in 1818 was refused, and lie could not serve 
in the Peninsula under Lord Wellington, his 
junior. In spite of much unmerited neglect 
big latter ^eara were very happy ; he married 
a great heiress. Miss Campbell-Preston, and 
in 1814 became full general. At last the 
veteran could no lononr be passed over, and 
in 1H19 he was made gtnemor of Kinsale. 
In 1830 he became commander of the forces 
in Ireland in succession to Sir O. Beckwilh, 
and a privy councillor: but had to resign in 
1822, when the oflice was reduced to a lieu- 
tenantr^nernrs command. In 1829 he was 
made governor of Fort George; on 29 Au^. 
in that year he died at the age of 72, Uis 
widow erected an obelisk to him at Crieff, 
and employed Theodore Hook to wril« his 
life, which was published in 1832. 

If Baird was not a very (Treat general, he 
was certainly a gallant soldier, and the pri- 
soner of Hyder Ali, the etormer of Seringa- 
patam, and the general of the march across 
the desert, will deservedly remain a popular 
hero. There wasachivalrouegallantry in his 
nature which made the old pun, 'Not Baird, 
but Bayard,* particularly applicable to him. 

[The principal nuthority for Bnird'a lifa is his 
LifebyTheodoreHook, 2 vols, 1832; andfurhis 
difforencea with Harris should Iw consulteil Lush- 
ington'n Life of Lord Hnrria, IBiO. For the 
Egyptino campaign should b« consulted Sir Ro- 
bmt Wilson's Campaign in Egypt, and Mimoireii 
reUtifd i, reipMition ikogliLiBe partic liu Bengals 
en 1800 pour aller combattre I'armfo de rt)rient, 
par M. le comt« de Ho«, Paris. 1B26. For his 
eampiuga in thePeninaiiliiaEeNnpier'sPeiiiasnlar 
War, hook Lii. ; Kotfs onthe Campnignof 180S-0 
in the North of Spain, in refersnce to some pas- 
sages in LieuC-ColoQel Napier's History of the 
War in the Feninitiihi.and in Sit W. Scott's Life 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, by Lieut-Colonel T. S. 
Sorell, military secretary and aide-de-camp to 
Sir David Baird (taring the campaign, 1829, with 
Napier's reply, pnbliiJied in his Answer to va- 
rious Criticisms, 1832. and repnhlished nt the end 
of the last volume of hia history.] H. M. S. 
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BAIRD, GEOKGE HUSBAND, D.D. 

(17P1-1840), principal of the univeraitv of 
Eklinbui^h, was a native of the parish of 
BorroivBtounness (or Bo'ness) on the Forth, 
LinUthgowshire 1 his father, a landed gen- 
tleman of Stirlin^hire, rented a farm frcmi 
the Duke of Uamilton. Bom in 1761, Baird 
received hia primary education in the parish 
school of Boness, and, on the family's re- 
moval to a newly purchased property, named 
Manuel, in West Lothian, at the parish 
school of Linlithgow. He was a plodding, 
persevering, and well-mannered, rather than 
B brilliant schoolboy. In 1773, in his thir- 
teenth year, he was entered as a student in 
humanity (liatin) and Greek at Edinburgh. 
He speedily came under the favourable notice 
of nincipal Robertson, the historian, and 
Professor Daliel, and others, because of his 
devotion to his class-work and marked pro- 
gress. Kot content with the tasks of the 
university classes, he carried on simul- 
taneously philolo^cal and philosophical re- 
searches. He was associated therein with 
Finlayson — af^rwards a professor at Edin- 
burgh — and Josiah Walker. The ripened 
fruit of these eitra-coUegiate studies was 
shown in his exceptionally varied and accu- 
rate knowledge of nearly all the living lan- 
guages of Europe. 

In 1784 he was recommended by Profes- 
sor Daliel as tutor in the family of Colonel 
Blair, of Blair. In 1786 he received license 
as a preacher of the gospel from the pres- 
bytery of Linlithgow of the kirk of Scotland. 
In 1787 he was presented to the pariah of 
Dunkeld hy the Duke of Athole, through in- 
, fluence brought to bear by his friend Finlay- 
I son. Beforeleavingforhis parishhebad met 
I with Robert. Bums, then the observed of all 
' obsen-ers. Inhisold ago be delighted totellof 
his having repeatedly met with the 'Ayrshire 
. ploughman.' Hereligiouslypreser^edhiscopy 
. of the poet's first volume, published at Kilmar- 
' noc)(in.l766 — hisnamebeinKamongthesub- 
Bcribers. Baird was evangelical rather than 
of the ' moderates,' but family ties threw 
him a good deal into the cultivated circle of 
the Robertsons and Blairs and their stdiooL 
Whilst parish clergyman at Dunkeld he was 
resident In the duke's family, and superin- 
tended the education of his grace's thite sons. 
The late Lord Glenljon was wont to speak 
gratefully of his tutor's earnestness and ac- 
I curacy in instruction. In 1789-90 he was 
I presented to the laive and important parish 
church of Edinburgh, known as ' Lady Yes- 
ter'sj'but the ducal nouse of Athole persuaded 
him to decline the call. In 1792 he acc^ted 
' another Edinburgh presentation, vi*. to New 
. Oreyfriars church. Contemporaneously he 
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was elected and ordained to the professor- 
sliip of oriental IsuguageB at Edinbui^h. He 
had won for himself bo hifrh a reputation 
that in 1793, on the death of Principal Ro- 
hertson, he was appointed his successor in 
the piincipalship. He was then in his thirty- 
third yehT. As principal he wa« called upon 
to punish a breach of the discipline of the 
universitj committed by three students who 
subsequently attained to pre-eminent dis- 
tinction. A challenge had been addressed 
to one of the professors, and the parties im- 
plicated in the misdemeanour were Lord 
Henry Petty (afterwards Marquis of Lans- 
downe), Henry Brougham (afterwards Lord 
Brouglum and Vaux), and Francis Homer 
{afterwards M.P.) These students were 
summoned before the Senatus Academicug. 
Only Brouffham appeared, and the rebulie 
of the principal was so delivered and accepted 
that a warm friendship ensued, and lasted 
long after Broughamhad entered public life. 

!ui 1799 Principal Baird was translated to 
the new North parish church. In 1801, on 
the death of Dr. Blair, he was appointed his 
successor in the high parish church, where 
he remained until bis death. 

He married the eldest daughter of Thomas 
Elder, Esq., lord provost of Edinburgh. To- 
wards the close of his life he threw his whole 
soul into a scheme for the education of the 
poor in the highlands and islands of Scot^ 
land. He submitted his proposals to the 
supreme court of the kirk — the general ss- 
sembly — in May 1824, advocating with states- 
manlike breadth of view enlatged education 
in the great centres, and especially the ex- 
tension of the system to the neglected Celtic 
mce. The general assembly of 1825 gave its 
sanction to the scheme, and it was launched 
most auspiciously. His intellectual and so- 
cial influence provided all over Scotland for 
the education of the poor. In his sixty- 
seventh year, when enfeebled in health, he 
traversed the entire highiands of Argyll, the 
west of Inverness and Ross, and the western 
inlands, from Lewis to Kintyre. In his 
sixty-eighth year he similarly visited the 
north highlands, and the Orkneys and Shet- 
land, Through his influence Dr. Andrew 
Bell, of Madras, bequeathed 5,000/. for edu- 
cation in the highlands of Scotland. In 
1832 the thanks of the Keueral assembly were 
conveyed to him by the moderator for the 
year, the illuatrioua Dr, Thomas Chalmers, 
then in the zenith of his oratorical powers. 
Baird died on 14 Jan. 1840, at Manuel, near 
Linlithgow, in his aeventy-ninth year. 

[Proceedings of the OeDsral AsBemlily of the 
Church of Scotland; Kay's Edinburgh Portraits; 
Lives of Drs. Chalmers and Candlish; Mackelrie's 
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Life and Poems of Michael Bruce ; privBt« eor- 
reepondeiKe ; Anderton's Scottish Nation.] 

A. B. G. 
BAIRD, JAMES (ieO-2-1876),awealthy 
ironmaster and benefactor to the church of 
Scotland, was bom at Kirkwood, 5Dec. 1802. 
He was the fourth son of Alexander Baiid, 
bv Jean, daughter of Mr. James HoSat, of 
Whitburn. Alexander Baird was almost ex- 
clusively a farmer and miller until he made 
his first purelv commercial venture bv leasinsv 
in 1809, the Woodside coalworks, iear DaJ- 
serf, which he managed in addition to his 
land, and to which he added in 1816 the 
coalfield of Roclisolloch, near Airdrie, and, 
in 1822, the coalfield of Merryston. Jomea 
received his early education at the _parisb 
school of Old Monkland, and, the cucum- 
stances of the family having improved, passed 
a short time at the university of Glasgow 
(Scotmnan, 21 June 1876). 'in May 1826 
Alexander Baird, then of Lockwood, and hia 
sons William, Alexander, and James, ob- 
tained a lease from Mr. Hamilton Coltj of 
Gartsherrie, of the coalfields of Sunnyside. 
Hollandhirst, and Xew Gartsherrie, In 1828 
the Bairds became ironmasters as well as 
coalowners by acquiring a forty years' leam 
of Che ironstone in the lands of CaimbiU, ad- 
ioining Gartsherrie. They afterwards erected 
blast furnaces, the first of which was put 
in blast 4 May 1830, and when in the same 
year the founder of the firm went out of the 
business, his sons formed a partnership, under 
I the style and title of William Baiid & Co, 
j Alexander Baird died at Newmains in 1833. 
I James Baird assumed in 1830 the active 
' management of the business, and espedallj 
. gave his attention to the improvement of ths 
machinerv. Tlie result of his improvementa 
was to raise the production of a furnace from 
60 to 260 tons a week. By 1842 the Gart- 
sherrie works boasted their full number of 
sixteen furnaces. The Bairds proceeded to 
acquire coal and iron works in other part« 
of Lanarkshire, as well as in the counties of 
Ayr, Stirling, Dumbarton, and Cumberland. 
,. Under the title of the Eglinton Iron Com- 

giny, thev added works at Eglinton 1S46, 
lair im2, Muirkirk and Lugar 1856, and 
Portland 1864, and thus possessed between 
! forty and fiftv furnaces, with a power of 
' turning out 300,000 tons of iron per annum, 
and of giving employment to nearly 10,000 
men and boys. The brothers invested th(ar 
revenues in the purcliase of land, and the 
estates acquired by the family in the course 
of their career represented in round numbers 
the sum of 2,000,000i. James Burd repre- 
sented the Palkirk group of burghs in the 
House of Commons from 1861-2 and 1852-7, 
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being the same constituencv which waa re- 
preMDted, in 1641-6, b; hie brother, William 
Bi^rd, the first conservative returned by a 
burrii constituency in Scotland after the 
Refonn Act. Retiring from parliament in 
1857, Junes Baird devoted much of his time 
to religious and educational questions, and 
built and endowed a large number of schools. 
He waa a finn believer in the teaching of 
the Bible in schools, and a staunch supporter 
of the so-called ' use-and-wont ' platform. 
In 1871 he founded the 'Baird Lectures' 
for the defence of orthodox teaching, and 
his liberality culminated in a gift of 600,000^., 
made in 1673, to the eatahlished church of 
Scotland, which he paased over to a body 
described as the ' Baird Trust,' ' to assist in 
providing the means of meeting, or at least 
as far as possible promoting the mitigation 
of,Bpiritual destitution among the population 
of Scotland.' The benefaction wss well in- 
tended, but it did not escape exception as 
being ' hampered by conditions distasteful to 
not a few of the more liberal members of the 
establishment ' (^Scottman, 21 June 1876). A 
month before his deatli, Baird was credited 
with the design of devoting a second 500,00(W. 
for the advancement of the higher education 
of the Dunisters of all prestmerian denomi- 
nations, but no mention of this was made in 
bis will. All the brothers of James Baird 
predeceased him, and by the death of Robert 
Baird in 1866 he succeeded to the estate 
of Auchmedden in Aberdeenshire. Besides 
being owner of smaller properties in Avr- 
ehire, James Baird acquired ttie considerable 
estates of Cambusdoon in Ayrshire in 1653 ; 
of Enovdart in Inrerneeshire in 1857 ; and 
of Muirkirk in Ayrshire in 1863. He was a 
magistrate for I^anarkshire, and a deputy- 
lieutenant for the counties of Ayr and In- 
TemesB. He was twice married ; the first 
time, in 1853, to Charlotte, daughter of Mr. 
Robert Iiodchart , of Castle Hill, Lanarkshire, 
who died in 16o7, and secondly, in 1859, 
to Isabella Agnew, daughter of Admiral 
James Hay, of Betton, Haddingtonshire, 
who survived him. He had no children by 
either marriage ; and the firm, of which he 
continued a member to the last, and the an- 
nual profits of which in prosperous years were 
believed to exceed 1,000,000/., consiBt^d, at 
the time of his death, of himself and three 
nephews. He ' left property valued at 
3,000,000/. sterling' (Ibviii», ATinalti^our 
Time), Baird died after a few weeks' illness 
on 20 June 1876, at Cambusdoon, near Ayr, 
and waa buried on the Friday following, 
S3 June, by the side of his first wife at 
Alloway, whose church he had endowed. 
[Sir Bernard Burke's Vicisntudaa of Families, 
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1869; Jeanx'B WoBlern Worthies (Glusgow), 
1873 ; Irviag's \aa,i\n of oat Time ; Kmgs of 
Bnti^ Commerce. 187S, part i. pp. 23-31; 
Times, I>undoe Advertiser, nnd Edinburgh Cou- 
Tant.SlJune 1876; Falkirk Eerald.a2Junti 1878; 
GUsgow New^ 21 and 24 June 1876; and Scots- 
man, 21 Jane und August 1S76.] A. H. G. 

BAIRD, Sib JOHN (1620-1696), of 
Newbyth in Aberdeenshire, judge, son of 
James Baird of Byth in the same county, 
advocate, and for some time conunissa^ of 
Edinburgh, and Bathia, daughter of Sir John 
Dempster of Fitliftr, was admitted advo- 
cat« on 3 June 1B47. It must have been 
about the same jear that he married Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir William Hay of Lin- 
plum, by whom he had four children, three 
sons and one daughter, \it. John, bom on 
4 Oct. 1648: Margaret, bom on 23 Dec. 
1649; John, bom on 23 Sept. 1653; and 
William,lKim on 13 Nov.1664. He appears 
to have been knighted hv Charles H on his 
accession to the throne ol Scotland in 1661. 
In the correspondence of the Earls of An- 
cram and Lothian (1616-67) we find him 
referred to as Sir John, und.Br date 1653. 
Thenceforward his name occurs with some 
frequency in that correspondence, and usually 
in such a conni-ction as to suggest that he 
was regarded as a person of some vreight and 
sagacity. Like his father he belonged to the 
covenanting party, and was considered of 
sufficient coii»<equence to be excluded ftom 
the operation of the Act of Indemnity passed 
by the parliament of Scotland in 1662, being 
then mulctiMl in the sum of 2,400/. His 
eminence at the bar, however, could not be 
ignored, and in 1664 he was created an ordi- 
nary lord nf sessirm, assuming the title of 
Lord Newhytb. In the Scottish parliaments 
of 1665 and 1067 he represented Aberdeen- 
shire, and sat on the committee of taxation 
in the former, and on that of supply in the 
latter, parliament, llewasnotretumedtothe 
parliament of 1669. In that year a grant of 
the barony of Oilmertoun within the sheriff- 
dom 'of Edinburgh, made in his favour by 
the crown in 1667, was ratified by the par- 
liament. Ill 1670 he was nominated one of 
the commissioners to negotiate the then pro- 
jected treatv of union between England and 
Scotland, ^n 1660 his youngest and only 
surviving son, William, was created knight 
baronet. By reason of his opposition to the 
arbitraiT measures 'if the government he was 
snpwseded in the office of lord of session in 
1681 , Sir Patrick (tgilvie of Boyne being ap- 
pointed in his place. He acted as commis- 
sioner of the cess for the shire of Edinburgh 
in 1685, and also as commissioner of supply 
for the same county. On the accession of 
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the Prince of Uranp lie whs re-appoiiit«d 
ordinary lord of seKsion (1669), uid retained 
bis seat upon the bench until hia death in 
1698. In the Advocates' Library at Edin- 
burgh are prenerved certain papers in the 
handwriting of Lord Newbyth, oeinjj a col- 
lection of decisions ranffing irom 1664 to 
1667, and acollection of pracliques belonging 
to the period between 1664 and 1681. 

[Memorial) of the TrulileH in Scotland and 
England (Spalding Clii!>), ii. 415; Corresp. of 
the Harl* of Ancram and Lothian (161S-1S67), 
375, 384. 391-6, 60S ; VIChoirB D'uaj (1650- 
16S7). 42S: Fonntainhnll'E Hist. KoticM (1661- 
1688),ii. 333-4 ; Brontoa and Haig'sHiBt. Ace. of 
the Senatora of the Coll. of JnHtice, 391 ; Lei-ea 
and Melville Papers (1684-1601), 307 ; Acis of 
the Parle, of KcotUnd, vii. 4S5A, 627b, 630a, 
S39a, 684. viti. i63li, ii. SSo, 137a: Bentson's 
Political Index, iii. 76, 111 ; Douglas's Peenige 
of ScotUnd, ii. 607.] J- M. R. 

BAIRD, JOHN, D.D. (d. 18W), Irish di- 
Tuie, came to Dublin from the Isle of Man, 
and was ordained minister of thepresbyterian 
congregation of Capel Street 11 Jan. 1767. 
Here he ministered for ten yearn, not very 
happily, and in 1777 he n-aa compelled to re- 
sign. Shortly after doing so he brouglit out 
the first and onlv volume of a projected se- 
ries on the Old Testament ; a work of some 
learning, originally delivei^d as lectures at 
Capel Street, and dedicated (12 Nov. 1777) 
to James Trail, bishop of Down. Baird Nxin 
afterwards conformed, and on 7 Sept. 17S2 
was appointed by the crown to the rectory of 
Gloghran, near Dublin, where be died unmai^ 
ried early in 1804. He published ' Biswerta- 
tions. Chronological, Historical, and Critical, 
of all the Books of the Old Testament ; 
through which are intempersed Reflections, 
Theological and Mora!,' &c., Dublin, 1778, 
vol. i. (extending to Exod. x\.) 

[Armstrong's Appendii to Ord. Serv. of James 
Martinmu, 1829, p. 100 ; Witheron-'s Hi«t. and 
Lit. Memorials of Preflhytprianism in Ireland, 
2nd ser. 1880 ; Adams's Hist, of Sanlry and 
Cloghran Parishes, 1SS3.] A. G. 

BAIBD, JOHN (1799-1861), Scotch di- 
vine, the eldest son of the Itev. James Baird, 
who was Buccesaively minister of Legert- 
wood, Eccles, and Swinton, all in Berwick- 
shire, was bom at Eccles 17 Feb. 1799, and 
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educated in the grammar schools of Whit- 
some and Kelso. Lat«r he proceeded to 
the university of Edinburgh, where, in 1833, 
he founded the Plinian Society for the 
study of natural history, and was its first 

£ resident. Going to Ireland in 1821), he was 
>r some time engaged by the Irish Evan- 
gelical Society as one of their preachers. In 
1829 he was ordained minister of Yetholm, 
Koxbuighshire, where he died 29 Nov. 1861. 
A colony of gipsies, who were little better 
than heathens, nad long been settled at Kirk 
Yetholm, and Baird set himself resolutely 
to reclaim these people, and to make them 
christians and useful members of society. 
The work was done in connection irith a 
society formed in £!dinburgh for the 'Kefor- 
mation of the Gipsies in Scotland,' and it 
met with a considerable amount of success. 
Baird wrote the 'Scottish Gipsies' Advo- 
cate,' Eldinburgh, 1839, and contributed an 
' Account of the Parish of Yetholm ' to the 
' New Statistical Account of Scotland.' A 
memoir of him, by W. Baird (London, 1862), 
contains a list of words used by the gipsies 
of Yetholm, compared with Orellman's list 
of the continental gipsy language, and the 
corresponding words m Hindustani. 

[Memoir by Dr. W. Baird ; Geo. Smith's I'ro 
been a Oipsjing, 322, 330. 331.] T. C. 

BAniD, WILLIAM, M.D. (1803-1872), 
physician, was bom at Eccles, and educated 
at the High School, Edinburgh. He studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, Dublin, and Paris, 
and entered the service of the Elast Indi& 
Company as surgeon. He was a coologiat 
of considerable ability, and communicated 
several papers to the Zoological and Linnean 
Societies. In 1829 he helped to establiah 
the Berwickshire Naturalists' Club, which 
served to extend the pursuit of natural 
science. In 18i>0 his important work on 
the ' Natural History of British Entomo- 
straca' was published by the Kay Society, 
and in 1858 he published a 'Cyclopsedia of 
the Natural Sciences.' For some time he 
practised in London, but eventually accept<>d 
an appointment in the zoological department 
of the British Museum, which he held from 
1841 to the time of his death on 27 Jan. 1872, 

[Obituary Notice in the FroceedinRs of the 
Royal Society, vol. xx.] R. E. T. 
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Arcbibdd, third 



'^"o: 



ake,16' 
Dnke, 



1683-1761. 
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imrle or Ajvyll, E»rU of. Boo Cunpbelt, 
Colin, fint Eul. d. 14SS ; Campbell, Archi- 
bald, Baoond Eul, d. lElS ; Cunpbsll, Colin, 
third Eul, d. IKSO; Cunpbell, Archibald, 
fourth Eu!, d. 1558 ; Compbell, Archibald, 
fifth Earl, 168(V-1678 ; Campbell, Colin, 
■iith Eail, d. 1SB4 ; Campbell, Archibald, 
■flventh Earl, 15T6 f-lSSS ; Campbell, Archi- 
bald, sightb Earl, lEBS-ieei ; Campbell, 
Archibald, ninth Earl, d. lOSfi ; Campbell, 
Arohibkld, tenth Earl, d. ITOS. 

Amle or Argyll, Counteee of (ISai ?-nD6 ?). 
Sea Campbell, Anna Hkcltenzie. 

Arkiadeu, Tbcnou (fl. 1688) .... 

Aikwright, Sir Richard (1TSS-I7ff3] 

Aifarright, Biohaid (ITGE-1818) 

AiIiDgion, flnt Earl o! 11818-1685). Sea 
Bennet, HeniT. 

Armiu, Bobert (fi. 1610) 

Armiae or Armjne, Hary, Lady (d. leTS-fl) . 

Armine, Richard da {d. 1810 ?). See Ayre- 
minne, Richard do. 

Armine, William de {d. 1S86). Sea Ayra- 
minne, William de. 

Armine or Armyne, Sir Wmiun {1698-lSBl) 

Armitage, Timothy (rj. IBSfil . 
g, Archibald (d. 1673) 



g, G«>rge (fi. 1787) 
Arautrong, Jamm (1780-18861 
Anuatroi^, John or Jobnie, of Gilnockie Id. 

1638) 

Amutrong, John (1678-1749) . 
AmiBtrong, John (1T09-I77D) . 
Armatrong, John (1771-1707) . 
Amutrong, Jobn, senior (1784-1839) 
Armatrong, John, joaior (1818-1868) . 
Armatrong, Robert Archibald 11788-1887) 
Armatrong, Bir Thomaa [lea* ?-1684) . 
Armstrong, William Ifi. IfiW), gsDerally 

knoiTD as Kimnont Willie .... 
Armatrong, William (1603 7-1858?), known 

KB Christie'B Will .... 
Amald, Richard (170a.l76«) . 
Amalt, William (17IS ?.-17tl ?) 
Ama, Cecilia (1711-1789) 
Ams, Michael (17*1 7-1786) . 
Amo, ThoroaB AngoBtine (1710-1778) 
AmiBtoD, Lords. See Dundaa, Bit Junea, 

d. 1876 ; DnndM, Bobert, c2. 1738. 
Arnold, Benedict (17il-1801) . 
Arnold, Coneliaa (1711-17S7 ?) 
Arnold, Johnil7SS?-17ff»i . 
Arnold, Joseph (1783-181M) 
Arnold, Biohard fd. 1531 7 1 . 
Arnold, Samns](174»-1803> . 
Amdd, Samuel Junes (1T71-185SI 
Arnold, Thonuui (1679-1787) . 
Arnold, Thomas {17<»-1818) . 
Arnold, Thomaa (I79S-1S19) . 
Arnold, Thomaa Jamea (18047-1877) 
Arnold, Tbomas Kerchever (1600-1858) 
Arnold, William Delafield (1838-1859) 
Amot, Hogo (17*9-1786) 
Amot. William (1608-1870) . 
Amott, George Amott Walker (17B9-1888) 
Arnott, Nail (1788-1874) . 
Arnoul or Amoll (1040-1134). Sea Bmnlf. 
Amulf, Earl of Pembroke {ft. 1110). Sea 

ondei Roger da Hontgamerie, Earl of 

Shrairabnry {d. 109S). 



I Amway, John (1601-1658) . li 

I Arran, Earls of. See TT-miltnti, James, Srst 
Earl, 14777-1539; Hamilton, Jamae, second 
Ear], d. 1575; Hamilton, James, third Earl, 
1S80-1609; Stewart, James, il. 169«. 

, Aminmith, AaroD (1760-1B3S) . V 

I Arnnnmith, Edmund (1585-16S8), aomatime* 
known aa Bradshaw and Bighy . 

I Arrowsmilh, John (1609-1658) 
Arrowsmitfa, John (1790-1878) 

I Arsdekin, Richard (1618-1698). See Arch- 
dekin, Biohard. 

I Artaod, William {ft. 1776-1893) 

Arthur,DiikearCoaDtolBrittanf (I187-130S) ] 

< Arthur (1488-1503) ... 

Arthur, Archibald 1 1744-1797) 

Arthur, Sir Oenve, first Baronet (1784-lSM) V 

: Aithnr, James (£ 1670 ?) 

' Arthur, Thomaa {d. 1583) 

, Arthur, Thomas (1598-16867). 

; Arttatt, Richard Austin (1807-1878) 

Amndale, Francis (1807-1858) 

Arundel, Earls of. See Albini, William de, 

first Earl, 11.1176; Albiui, William de, third 

I Earl, d, 1391 ; Fitialan, Richard, first Earl 

) I of theBecondcraation,19e7-lS09; F4tzalan, 

. ! Edmund, 1385-1896; Fitralan, Bichaid, 

third Earl, 1807 ?-lS76 ; Fitzalan, Richard, 

I foatth Earl, 1346-1897; Fitialan, Thomaa, 

I fifth Earl, 1881-1416; Fitialan, John, 

aerenth Earl, 1408-1486 ; Fitialan, Henry, 

twelfth Earl, 1611 7-1680; Howard, Philip, 

thirteenth Earl, 1S67-1696 ; Howard, Tbo- 

Il Etui, lli86-lS46; Howard, 

Fcederi. ■ "■ ■ " ' 

Arunde!, Tbomae v^umu. 

Arundell ol Cornwall 

Amndells of Lanbenie. See nnder ArundsU 

ol Cornwall. 
Amndells ol Trorioe. Bee under Amndell of 



Cornwall. 



See under Anindall 



Amndell* ol Tolve 

of Cornwall. 
Amndell, Blanche, Lady (1688-1649) 
Amndell, Prsncia Vyryan Jago (1760-1846) . 1 
Arandell,Heniy,thirdBanHi Amndell of War- 

doni (1606 7-1604) .... 
Amndell, Humphry (1G18-1550) . 
AmndeU, Sir John, of Lanhame {d. 1879) 
Amudell, John Id. 1477) .... 
Arundell, John (d. 1604) .... 
Arondelt, Bir John, of Trerice (1406-1E61) 
Arundell, Bir John, of Trerioe 1 1578-1658?) . I 

Arundell, Mair (d. 1691) 1. 

Arundell, Ritdiu^, first Baron Arundell ol 

Trerioe [d. 1687) . 
Arundell, Sir Thomas (d. I6ES) 
Anmdell, Thomas, first Baron AmndeU of 

Wardonr (1660-1689) .... 
Aslinry, Francis (1745-181C) . 
Ascham, Anthony Ifl. 156S| . 
Ascham, Antony (d. 1650) 
Ascham, Roger (1515-1668) 
Aigill, Sir Charles (1783 or 1768-18381 . 
Awill, John (1660-1788) .... 
A^, John (179* 7-1779) .... 
Ash, John (1793-17681 .... 
Ash, Simon of (fl. ISOO). Sea Simon. 
Aahbome, Thomaa ol ( fi. 1889). Sea Tbomas- 
Ashbumham, John (1808-1671) .11 

Aahbnmham, William (d. 1679) .11 
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Ashbofton, BaroiiB. See Dimmi^, Jolm, fint 

Baron, 1T31-1TSB ; Baring, Alexander, first 

Baroo of the wcond creation, 1TT4-1S4S; 

Baring, William Bingham, second Baton, 

ITB&-188<. 
Aabbniy, Jaaepb (1688-1720) . 
Aahbj, George {d. ItTS) . 
Aihbj, George (1734-1808) 
Ashb;, Harry (17**-lS]ai 
AHhb;, Sir John (d. 1898) 
Aaht^, Bichaid (1S11-I080), real 

Thimelby 

Aabdome, William 111SS-1810) 

Adie, John(leTI-17SS| . 

Aahe, Jonathan (fi. ]S18) 

Aahe, Bobert Boadley (1751-1836) . 

Aahe, Bt. Qeorge (IBES ?-1718) 

Aahe, Simeon (<;. 18691 . 

Ashe or Ash, ThomaB (ft. 1600-1618) 

Atbe, Thomas (I770-188S) 

Ashfield, Edmnnd (fi. 16S(H7W) . 

Ashford, William (n*6?-lfl3*) 

AshhurBt. See Aahorst. 

Ashley, first Baron (1621-1668). See Cooper, 

AnuionT Ashie;. 
Ashley, Sic Aabbonj (15G]-16'37) . 
Ashley, Charles Jane (1770-1646) . 
Aihley, Qeneral Charles (1770 7~1H16) 
Ashley, J(dm (17S47-18051 
Ashley, John James (17T3-1815) . 
Ashley, Richard (1776-1886]. See 

AsUey, John. 
Ashley, Bohert (1666-1641) . 
AshmolB, Elias (ieiT-16»a) . 
Ashmon, John (fi. 1691) 
Ashpitel, Arthur (I607-186B) . 
Ashpitel, William Horst (1T76-1BSS) 
Ashton, Charles (1666-1769) , 
Akhtou, Edward {d. 16S8) 
Ashloo, Henry (1801-1679) 
Ashton, Hndi [d. 1G9S) . 
Ashton, Sir John de Ifi. 1870} 
Ashton, Bii John de [d. 1438) . 
Ashton, John {d. 1691) . 
Ashton, Peter (;!, 1516) . 
Aahton, Sir Batpb de ( jl. 1460-1488) 
Ashton, Sir Bobert de (il. IBBG) 
Ashton, Thomas de [ fi. 1846) . 
Aahton or Aasheton,i<ir Thomas de (fi. 
Ashton, Thomas {d. 1678) 
Aahton, Thomas 11716-1776) . 
Ashnrst, Hmiry (1614 ?-16e0) . 
Asharst, James id. I6T0) 
Ashont or Aehhorst, William Eenry ['. 

1807) 

Ashnrst, William Henry (17B3-1866) 
Ashwardby, John ( fl. 1803) 
Ashwell, Arthnr Rawson (1834-lSTO) 
Ashvell, George (1613-1695) . 
Asbsell, John (<j. 1541 ?) 
Ashvood, Bartholomew (1693-1680) 
Ashirood, John(165T-170Ui 
Ashworth, Caleb (1723-1773) . 
Ashvorth, Sir Charles {d. 1H83) 
Aihwfntfa, Henry (178S-1811). 
AahwoTth, Henry (1794-18U0I . 
ABh«artfa,John(iei&-1875) . 
Aike, Bobert (d. ISST) 
Askew, Anne (1691-1546) 
Askew, Anthony (1723-1779) . 
Askew, Bgeon (b. 1GT6) . 
nes (d. 1861) 



Aspinwall, Edward {d. 1TB9) . 
Aspinwall, William {fl. ie4»-1663) 
Aspland, Bobert (178»-1846) . 
Aspland, Bobert Brook (1805-1869) 
Aapley, WiUiam {fl. 1688-1687) 
Asplin, William (1687-1TG8) . 
Aspnll, (Jeorge ^1818-1883) 
Asser (rf. 909 ?) 
Assheton. See Asliton. 
Asshston, Nicholas (1690-1635) 
' ' ■ WiUiam (1641-1711) 



aigny. See D'A 



ngny, a 



Astbnry, Joh 

Astell, Mary (1668-1781) 

Aslsll, William (1774-1847) . 

Astle, Thomas (1786-1806) . 

Astley, Sir Jaoob, Baron AaOey (1579-1663) 

Aatley, John (d. 1GQ6) .... 

Astley, John (1760 ?-1787) 

Astley, Philip (1749-1814) 

Astoa, Anthony [/!, 1713-1731) 

Aston, Sir Arthur Id. 1049) 

AstonorAshlon, John (/.13H9) . 

Aaton, Joseph (1763-1844) 

AetOD, Sir Bichard (d. 1778) . 

Aston, Sir Thomas |1600-164l>) 

Aston, Walter, Baron Aston of Forfar (1684- 

1680) 

Aston, William {1786-1800) 

Aatry, Bichard I166a?-1714) . 

Asty,Jahn(16T3?-1730). 

Athelard of Bath (13th cent.) See Adehud. 

Athelm (d. 938) 

Atheistan or ftheUtan (80e-B40J . 
Atherstone, Edwin (1780-1673) 
Atherton, John (1698-1040) . 
Atharton, William (1776-1850) 
Atherton, Sir William (1806-1804) . 
I AtUone, first Earl oi {1680-1706). Bee 

Oinkel, Godert de. 
. Athlumney, Brst Baron (1809-1878). See 
; Somervilla, Sit WiUiam Hetedyth. 
' Athole or Atholl, I>akes of. Bee Hurray, 
John, first Duke, 1659-1734; Hurray, 
.' JameB,secondDuke,ieB0?-1764; Murray, 

John, third Duke, 1739-1774. 
I Athole or Atholl, Harqaises of. See Murray, 
I ' John, fint Uarqais, 1666 ?-IT03 ; Mniray, 
I { John, second Harquis, ie5»~'1724. 
I Athels or Atholl, Earls of. Sea Stewart, 
I Waller, d. 1487 ; Stewart, John, first Earl 
of a new onation, 1440?-1513i Stewart, 
John, loutth Eail, d. 1678, 
Athene, John id. 1860). See Acton, John. 
I Atkine, Atkins, or Etkine, James (1618?- 
l 1687) 

■ Atkina See Atkyna 
i Atkins, Henty (16GB-1686) . 
. Atkins, John (1685-1757) 
< , Atkins, Bichard (1569 ?-16Sl) . 

■ ■ Atkini, Samuel [fi. I7B7-1HIW) 
I ' Atkins, William 11601-1671)1 . 
1 Atkinson, Henry (1781-18^9) . 
' Atkinson, James (1759-18891 . 
' I Atkinson, James (1780-1859) . 
' I Atkinson, John AagnstUH (&. 177: 
t I Atkinson, Joseph |1748-1818) . 
) Atkinson, Uilea (1741-1811) . 
) Atkinson, Pan! (1666-1790) . 
I Atkinson, Peter (1736-1805) . 
I Atkinson, Peter (1770-1893) . 
1 Atkinson, Stephen {fl. 1619} . 
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AtkinBou, Thomu (1000-1689) 

Atkiiuoii, Thomu (laOl ?-lsSS) 

Atkinaon, WilHun (<f. 1GD9) . 

Atkinion, Williun (1778 ?-18S91 

AtkuMon, William (ITST-lStO} 

AtkjEU, Sir Edwud (168T-l<S«e] 

Atl^ii*, Sir Edwud (ie80-16Se) 

AtkyDB, John Tncj {d. 1778] . 

Atkjna, Hichwd (1815-1677) . 

AttTIkS, Bir Botwrt (1631-1709) 

AtkTD^ Sir Bobart (16*7-1711) 

Atnuse, Charles (1760-1836) , 

Atalowe, Edwud (d. 1G91} 

Attewell, Hogh (d. lual). 3ee Atvell. 

Atterbnrr, Ftimcie (1668-1783} 

Atterbniy, Ijewis, the elder {d. 1698) 

AtterbniT, Iiewia, the jrounger (16IS6-1781) 

Att«rbiUT,Iialbn»d (d. 1796) . 

Attandl, Williun {d. 1610) . 

Atterwdl, Willism (fl. 1663). See mider 
Attandl, Williua (d. 1640|. 

AUvdOd, Thomu (1766-1888) 

AtwKlei, Willum (14«>-1G») . 

AtwelL AtUwel, or AtleveU, Hugh (if. 1631) 

Atwood, Ofloiga (1716-1807) . 

Atwood, Petar (1618-1713) 

Atwood, Thomui (d. 17US) 

Atwooa, Williua (^.ITOS?) . 

Aabrat, Alexander (17BO-I80E) 

AnbigiiT, BeignMin of. See Stnart, Sir John, 
BntiugiieiiT,186G?-1190; Stuart, Benuud, 
thiid wigneiu. 1117?-l«>e; Stoart, Eam^ 
■iiUiBeienaiu,lGia?-1688; B(iurt,Cliulea, 
tenth Hiauaur, 1610-1673. 

Aabrsy, John (1696-1697) . . . . S' 

Aabre;, William (1599-1595) . . .3' 

Aoobar, John (1619-1700) .3' 

Ancbinoul, Lord (1558 ?-1 691), See Belleo- 
den, Sir Lewis. 

Anohmntr, Sir Samuel (1T60-1B3B) . . % 

Auckland, Earl of (1781-1819). Sea Eden, 

Anckland, Banms. See Eden, William, flnt 
BaniD, 1711-18U; Eden, Oeorge, second 
BaioD, 1761-1849 J Eden, Kobert John, 
third Baron, 1799-1 B70. 

Audelay. See Awdelay. 

Andinet. Philip (1766-1887) . .3 

Andler, Barons. Bee Tonchet, James, Beienth 
B«on, Brai eraation, 1166 f- 1197 ; Touohet, 
Jamei, fint Baron, third creation, 1617 f- 

Audle;, Edmnnd (d. 1531) . . . . B 
Audler. Aldithel, or Aldithele;, Hanry da 

(d. laiei 



Aoaten, Jane (1T75-1S1T) 

Aoaten, Ralph (d. 1816) . 

Austin, Cbarlei (1799-1871) 

Aurtin, Henrj |17th cent.) 

Austin, John (1618-1669), whoae {laendonjm 

was William BircUay .... 
Anitin, John (1717-1781) 
Anttin, John (/. IBSO) .... 
Anitin, John ( 1790-1S69) 
Anatin, Bobert (fi. 1611) .... 
Austin, Samuel, the elder (Jl. 16991 
Austin, Samuel, the younger (fi. ISSS) . 
Austin, Samuel (d. 18S1) . 
Austin, S uah ( 1 798-1667 ) 
AuBtiI^ William (1587-1684) . 
AastiI^ William (Jt 1663) 
Austin, William (1764-17981 . 
Austin, William (1791-1890) . 
Arandale, first Baron {d. 1188). Sea Stewart, 

AveliDR, Thomas William Baiter [d. ISSl) . 9' 
Averell, Adam (17H-1B17) . . . .9 
Avery, Benjamin (_d. 1761) . . . . B 

ATety, John ? (fi. 1695) t 

Avesbnry, Bobert ot (jL IBGO). See Robert. 
Avershawe, Louis Jenmiah (177B 7-1795). 

See Abershaw. 

Avison, Charles (1710 J-I770I . . . . ff 

ATOomore, YisDOtints. See YelTerton, Bairy, 

first Viscount, 1786-1805 ; Yelvorton, Wfl- 

liam Chulea, fourth Visoonnt, 1B91-188S. 
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r Alditheley, James de 



Audley, Thomae, Baron Andley of Walde 

(1188-1614) I 

Aufrera, Anthony (1766-1888) . ' . % 

Anirnata SophU (1768-1810} .... 9 

Aogurtine, St. (d. 601) 9 

Augnatus Frederiok, Duke of Sussex (1778- 

1818} 3 

Aongerrille, Richard (138I-181G). See Boiy, 

Ridhard de. 
Aurehue, Abraham (1575-1883) .3 

AuBt,Barah 11711-1811', known as the Hon. 

Hts. Murray of Kensington .3 

Austen, Sir Francis William (1774-186B) . 3 



John Sampson and Sampson Awdelay {Jl. 

1G69-1G77I i 

AMd, Daniel {d. 1680) i 

Ayle^nry, Sit Thomas (1676-1657) . I 

Aylesbury, Thomas Ifl. 1693-1069) . i 

AyleabniT, William (1816-1666) .5 

Ayleaford, first Earl of (1617 ?-17le). Bm 

Finch, Heneage. 
Aylett, Robert (1888-1856?) . 
Ajliffa, John (1678-1783). 
Aybner, CharJes (1786-1817) . 
Aylmer, John (IS31-15B1) 
Aylmer, Uatthew, Baron Aylmer {d. 1790) 
Aylotfe, John <d. 1685) .... 
Aylofi!e, Bir Joseph (1709-1781) 
Aylotte, William (d. 16S5) 
Aylward, Theodore (1780-1801) 
Aymer or £thelm»r (Ethelmar) da Valence, 

or de Lueigcan (J. 19601 ... 
Aymer de Valence, Eul of Pembroke (< 

1631} 

AyremirmaorAyermin, Richard de(d. 1810?) a 

Ayreminne or Ayermin, William de [d. 1886} . S 

Aytes, John {fi. 1880-1700) . 

Ayres, Philip (1688-1711) 

AyrtoD, Edmund ( 17B1-1808) . 

Ayrton, Matilda Chaplin (1816-1886) 

Ayrton, William (1777-1868) . 

Aysoongh, Anne (1531-1516). Bee Askew, 

' Ayscough, Francis (1700-1766) 
I Ayscough, Qeorge Edward (d. 1779) 
' Ayscough, Samuel (1716-1801) 
I Ayscough, William (d. 1160) . 

Ayscn or Ayscoogh, Edward (fi. 168S) . 

Ayscoe, Sir George Ifi. 1648-1671) 

Ayton, Richard (1788-1898) . 

Ayton or Aytoun, Sir Bobert (1570-1868) 

Aytonn, William Edmonstonne (1BU-Ise6) . 
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BmIqii OE Bftlnn, John ds (^ 1385) 

BMatu 01 Baltin, BogeT de (d. U3e). Stw 

onder BaAlan or Baliui, John de. 
BkUL Sea De Baats. 
Bebbage, Chailee (1TM-18T1) . 
BebeU oi BaUl, WUliua (ISBO ?-17asl 
Baber, Henry Kerrey (1776-1869) . 
Baber, Sii John (isa6-170*) . 
Babington, Aothon; (16ei-lS88) . 
Babington, Bsnjunin Oaj (1TQ4-1S66J 
BabingtoD, Brule (d. ISIO) 
Babiogton, FraociB (d. IHB) . 
Babington, Gerraee (IBGO-ISIO) 
BabingtoD, HnmfraT afllE-ie91) . 
Babii^ton, John {fl. IBSG) 
Babinglon, Sir WiUiam (d. UK) . 
Babington, William (1T6B-I88S) 
Babjron,or Bab;o, or Babiou, Pelet {fl. : 

1866} 

Bache, PranoiB Edward (1888-1858) 
Bacbe, Samuel 11801-1870) . 
Baohe, Sarah (1771 7-ie«) 
Baohhoffnei, Oeoroe Henry (1810-lBTB) 
Back, Bir George (1796-1878) . 
Backhouse, Bdward (1S0»-1879) 



Bacon, Ann, Lady (1618-1810) 
Bacon, Anthony 1 16E8-1601) . 
Bacon, Frauoia, Viscount Bt. Albana (1561- 

1BS8) 

Bacon, Sir PraaciB (lGSV-1667) 

Bacon, John (i£. 1846), Bee Baconthorpe. 

Booon, John (d. 1821) 

Bacon, John (1T40-1799) . 

Bbcou, John (l7B8-iai6) . 

Bacon, John (1777-18SS) . 

Bacon, MiHitagD (1688-1719) - 

BscoD, Sir Nathamel (A. 1610) 

Baeou, Katbaoiel (IGSS-lSeO) . 

BaooD, Nathaniel (1648?-1676) 

Bacon, alias Southwell, Nathaniel (IGBB- 

1676). See Sonthwell. 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas (1G0S-I67a) 
Bacon, Edward {d. 1618). Bee tmder Bacon, 

3ir Nicholaa. 
Baccn, Nathaniel (d. 1633), See under Bacon, 

Sir Nicholaa. 
Baoon, Nicholas (rj. 1891). See under Bacon, 

Sir NiehoUa. 
Bacon, Phannel (1T0O-176B) . . . . 
Bacon, Philemon {d. 1666) .... 
Bacon, Biohatd Haokeuzie (17T5-1811) . 

Bwam, Robert {d. 1918) 

BaooQ, Boger (1911 ?-t991) .... 
Bacon, ThoDUB (fi. 1886) .... 
Bacon, oliiu Sonthwell, Thomas (1599-1687). 

Bee BoDthwell. 
Bacon, Thomsa(;T. 1795). Bee under Bacon, 

John (1777-1869). 
Baoonthorpe, Bacon, or Bacho, John (d. 

1816) 

Badby, John (d. 1110) 

Badby, William {d. 1880) 



Baddeley, Bobert (17SS-1791) .... 
Baddeley, Sophia (171&-1786). 
BaddelcT, Thomas Ifi. 1893) .... 
Badelc?, Edward Lowth id. 1868) . 
Badenoch, Lord ot. See Stewart, Alexander 
(18« 7-1106 ?). 



■ 1 

iS I Badew, Bichard (fi. ISaO-lSSO) 
' Badhwn, Charles I17S0-I815) . 
I Badham, Charles (1813-1881) . 

Badham, Cfaarlee David (1306-1857) 
14 ! Badilej, Richard {d. 1667) 
i7 Bsda (678-786). See Bede. 
17 i B " "'■■■■im(ii. 1699). 
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